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PREFACE. 


'*  Who  daret  think  onp  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell."  \ 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  1  conceived  the  idea  of  composing 
an  historical  work.  But  in  the  midst  of  many  other  avocations,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years,  I  found  leisure  to  engage 
myself  directly  on  the  task  of  writing  a  work  of  this  description.  I  then 
began  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of  modem  times,  visiting,  during 
some  years,  several  foreign  countries,  and  making  myself  acquainted,  not 
only  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  but  also  mingling 
with  thf  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  the  historian's  duty  to  gather  know- 
ledge from  every  source.  The  wish,  however,  to  make  my  readers 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  human  race,  from  its  in&ncy  to  the 
present  time,  has  given  birth  to  this  more  extensive  work.  The  form  in 
which  this  has  been  accomplished  may  be  objectionable  to  many  readers ; 
still  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  no  other  fault  is  found  •with  it  I  frankly 
confess,  however,  that  I  anticipate  many  heavier  charges  will  be  made,  to 
some  of  which  I  may  be  compelled  to  plead  guilty. 

The  bold  censures  I  have  passed  upon  the  prejudices  and  superstitions 

of  mankind;   the  severity  with  which  I  have  treated  the  disgraceful 

artifices,  and  ridiculous  pretensions  of  princes,  priests,  and  aristocrats ; 

together  with  my  vindication  of  the  people's  rights,  and  of  the  free  sway 

of  their  reasoning  faculties ;  cannot  but  raise  many  enemies  against  this 

work    and    its   author.      These   reflections,   with    the   importance   and 

sublimity  of  the  work  itself,  has,  at  times,  made  me  doubt  the  propriety 

of  offering  my  thoughts  to  the  public ;  but,  convinced  that  my  readers 

will  find  that  I  have  had  the  promulgation  of  truth  for  my  chief  object, 

and  that  no  pusillanimous  fear  of  human   enmity  and  criticism  has 
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prevented  me  from  uttering  that  which  I  deemed  woidd  promote  the  true 
interests  of  my  fellow-men,  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that  the  lovers 
of  truth  will  acknowledge  that  my  labor  has  not  been  in  vain ;  and  that 
History,  from  the  point  of  view  I  have  represented  her,  will  afford  to 
mankind  the  strongest  evidence  of  God's  providential  care — inspire  us 
with  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  vnsdom  and  goodness — ^fill  our  hearts 
with  love  and  gratitude  towards  Him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  us  a 
clear  insight  into  the  means  by  which  man  can  attain  more  general 
happiness  during  his  terrestrial  existence,  by  proving  that  the  attainment 
of  this  great  end  depends  chiefly  upon  himself 
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Agatharddes,  a  philosopher  and  histDrian  of  Samoa,  who  ia  general^  aapposed  to  htwrn 
lived  about  two  hundred  jears  before  Christ. 

Appian  of  Alexandria,  governor  and  manager  of  the  unperial  rerenues  under  TrajaB* 
Adian,  and  Antoninus  Pius»  in  Rome.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history,  from  the  eartieat  times 
to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  twenty-four  books,  of  which  only  half  the  number  have 
come  down  to  us,  an  unequal  work  according  to  the  sources  from  which  the  author  drew 
his  materials.  A  good  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  1785,  in  three  volumes,  br 
Schweighseuser,  Leipnc,  and  Strassburg. 

Athenmut  a  Greek  Grammarian^  bom  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  flourished  in  the  third 
century  of  our  era.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time— of  all  his  works 
there  remains  onfy*  that  entitled  the  Deiphroiophiais ;  that  is,  the  Sophists  at  TabUt 
where  he  introduces  a  number  of  learned  men,  who  converse  upon  various  subjects,  at 
tiie  table  of  a  Roman  citizen,  called  Larensius.  But  aH  the  editions  we  have  of  this  work 
are  very  imperfect.  There  is,  however,  an  infinite  variety  of  fiusts  and  citations  in  it, 
which  make  it  very  interesting. 

Boyle  (Pierre),  a  native  of  France,  bom  in  1647.  He  gave  early  proof  of  an  extraor- 
dinary memory,  and  of  great  mental  endowments.  He  filled,  successively,  professor* 
ships  at  Sedan,  in  France,  and  at  Rotterdam,  and  his  life  was  enlaiely  devoted  to  lite- 
rary pursuits.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years — of  his  several  works  his  '  BQstorical 
and  Critical  Distionary,'  is  the  most  celebrated.  He  was  a  skeptic,  but  he  never  attack- 
ed the  principles  of  morali^. 

Bdxoni,  (GKambathista) — that  is,  John  Baptist — was  bom  at  Padua,  and  educated  at 
Rome.  In  1803  he  proceeded  to  Enghnd,  when  he  acted  the  part  of  Apolb  and 
Hercules,  at  Astley's  amphitheatre.  During  his  stay  in  England  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  much  knowledge  of  the  science  of  hydraulics,  the  study  of  which  had  been  his 
brief  occupation  in  Rome,  and  which  afterwards  carried  him  to  Egypt  He  left  Eng- 
land, after  a  residence  of  nine  years,  and  took  his  way  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Malta,  to  Egypt.  There  he  remained  from  1815  to  1819,  at  first  as  a  dancer,  till  he 
acquired  the  favor  of  the  Pacha,  who  made  use  of  his  services.  He  undertook  and 
succeeded  to  open  two  of  the  greatest  Pynunids  of  Egjrpt,  and  several  catacombs  near 
Thebes,  as  we  have  abready  had  occask>n  to  see.  The  drawings  which  he  has  fhmishod 
of  these  ancient  monuments  are  considered  to  be  very  exact.  In  the  year  1816  he  auc- 
ceeded  in  transporting  a  bust  and  a  sarcophagus  of  alabaster,  found  in  the  catacombsr 
from  Thebes  to  Alexandria,  from  whence  they  came  to  the  British  Museum.  Belzoni** 
narrative  of  his  discoveries,  accompanied  by  a  f(^  volume  of  ibrty-four  copper  plates^  . 
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was  received  with  general  approbation.  This  distinguiahed  man  died  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1823,  when  en  route  to  new  discoyeries. 

Bockart  (Samuel),  a  Protestant  clergyman,  at  Caen  in  France,  was  one  of  the  most 
leemed  men  that  has  ever  existed.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1599.  Being  of  a 
lerj  respectable  family,  he  got  an  excellent  education.  He  studied  nt  Ley  den,  tlie 
Arabic  language,  under  £rpeniuB.  When  he  returned  to  France  he  was  made  a  minis- 
ter. His  victory  in  the  year  1628,  in  the  famous  literary  controversy  between  him  and 
Fither  Verout  established  his  reputation,  which  increased  greatly  in  the  year  1G46,  by 
the  publications  of  his  Pholeg  and  his  Canaan,  wherein  he  treats,  first,  of  the  disperaion 
of  manliind,  caused  by  the  alleged  confusion  of  languages ;  and  second,  of  the  colonies 
and  language  of  the  Phosnicians.  The  inquiries  which  he  must  have  made  in  order 
to  compose  these  worlcs  and  some  others,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  search  into  all 
the  ancient  authors  and  the  most  hidden  treasures  of  the  languf^es  of  Westeni  Asia. 
He  was  invited  to  Sweden,  by  the  learned  Queen  Chrisdna,  and  went  thither  in  the 
yeur  1552.  In  1650  he  published  a  letter  about  the  authority  of  kings,  and  about  the 
institution  of  priests  and  bishops ;  and  in  1663  one  in  which  he  showed,  by  many  good 
reasons,  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  ^neas  ever  arrived  at  Italy.  He  died  in  Caen, 
May  16,  1667,  having  lost  his  speech  and  his  senses,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  Academy 
that  met  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Brieux.  His  modesty  is  said  to  have  equalled  his 
learning. 

Qarke  (Edward  Daniel,  LL.D.,)  a  very  celebrated  English  traveller  and  mineralogist. 
His  travels  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  have  been  published  and 
are  of  much  value.    He  died  in  1821, 

Diogenes  Laertius,  an  historian,  so  named  from  Laerta,  a  little  town  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  the  phibsopher.  Still  there  are  some 
who  think  that  Laertius  was  his  proper  name.  He  was  reputed  an  Epicurean,  and  some 
say  that  he  wrote  his  ten  books  for  a  woman  named  Arria,  beloved  by  tlie  £mi>eror. 

Hippocratesj  called  the  Father  of  Medicine,  the  most  famous  among  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians, was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Cos,  456  B.  C,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety. 

JambUchtUy  an  eminent  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  later  Platonists.  He  was  a 
native  of  Syria,  and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  One 
of  his  chief  works  is  a  treatise  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and 
Assyrtans. 

LactanHus  (Iiucius  C»lius  Firmianus),  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth.  Some  make  him  to  have  been  an  African,  others  say  tliat  he  was  born  at 
Fermo,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  that  from  tho  place  of  his  birth  he  was  called  Firmianus. 
He  stood  in  so  high  repute  that  the  Emperor  Constantino  made  him  teacher  to  his  son 
CSrispus  CsBsar.  He  wrote  his  book  of  Institutions,  in  answer  to  two  philosophei's  who 
were  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  he  set  down  some  profMsitions  that  made 
the  Pope  Qelasius  rank  them  among  Apjcrophnl  books.  Many  of  his  tlieological  and 
historical  statements  have  been  pointed  out  as  enx)oeous  by  different  writers.  His 
works  were  printed  1660,  with  the  notes  of  Joseph  Issbus,  and  in  1652,  at  Leyden,  with 
thoee  of  Anthonius  Thysius. 

Ludan^  a  Greek  author  distinguished  for  his  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  bora  in  Samosata, 
the  capita]  of  Cemagene,  on  the  Euphrates,  during  the  reign  of  TiTijan.  He  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  was  placed  while  young,  with  his  uncle  to  study  statuaiy,  but  being 
imsiiocessful  in  this  attempt,  he  wont  to  Antioch,  and  devoted  himself  to  liteinture  and 
ibronsic  rhetoric.  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  he  was  made  procurator  of  tho 
pnmnce  of  Egypt,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
y^arsold.  The  works  of  Lucian  which  are  still  preserved,  are  narrative,  rhetorical 
critieal  and  satirical,  mostly  m  the  form  of  ^logues.    The  most  admired  are  those  in 
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which  he  ridicQlefl  with  great  wit,  the  popnter  mythology  and  the  philosophical  sedai 
particiilariy  his  dialogues  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead.  They  have  given  him  the  char- 
acter of  one,  if  not  the  wittiest,  of  ancient  writers. 

Mela  (Pomponins).  A  Spaniard  by  birth.  •  He  lired  in  the  first  century,  and  wrote  a 
geographical  work  entitled  De  SUu  Or^^  in  three  books,  which  has  been  furnished  with 
notes  by  several  distinguished  men.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  HoUand,  with  the 
notes  of  Vossius  and  Gnonovins. 

MiekaeHs^  (John  David),  a  very  celebrated  German  theolo^an,  especially  remarkable 
ibr  his  inunense  acquaintance  with  the  orientd  languages.  He  died  in  1791,  at  a  great 
•ge. 

Pausanioh  a  Greek  topographical  writer,  who  flourished  during  die  reign  of  Adriaa 
and  Antomnus  Pins.  If  he  be  the  grammarian  who  is  mentioned  under  this  name,  he 
was  a  native  of  CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  studied  under  the  celebrated  Hen>des  Att»i* 
ens.  He  taught  at  Athens  and  afterwards  at  E4>me,  where  he  died.  His  account  of 
Ghreece,  a  kind  of  journal  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  describes  everything  remarkablet 
temples,  theatres,  tombs,  statues,  pictures,  etc.,  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  antiquarian. 
The  work,  however,  is  full  of  fables,  which  are  connected  with  the  works  he  descrtt>es: 
but  the  most  implicit  confidence,  it  is  generally  admitted,  may  be  put  in  Pausaniaa 
where  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness.  The  French  translation  of  Clavier,  contains  the 
Greek  text  and  notes  in  seven  volumes ;  1814,  1821. 

Polyhistary  (Alexander),  a  Greek  historian  and  philologist,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Sylla  and  Marius,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  bom  at  Mitelum,  but  by  Stephanusi 
to  be  of  Cotyaenm,  in  the  present  Natolia.  He  wassumamed  Cornelius,  because  haviog 
been  made  prisoner,  he  was  purchased  by  Cornelius  Lentuhis,  who  becoming  aware  of 
his  merits,  became  his  disciple.  He  was  by  him  manumitted,  married  at  Rome,  and 
perished  in  the  fire  of  Laurentium,  eighty-six  years  before  Christ. 

Porphyry^  (Malchus).  A  Platonic  philoeopher,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century  of  oar  era.  Jerom  makes  him  to  be  a  Jew,  but  others  tell  us  that  he  was  of 
Tpre,  that  his  first  name  was  Malchus,  which  in  the  Syrian  language  signifies  a  king,  and 
that  the  sophist  Longinus,  his  master  in  rhetoric,  called  him  Porphyrins,  in  allusion  to 
the  purple  which  kings  bear.  He  wrote  a  work  of  the  lives  of  philosophers,  of  absti- 
nence from  flesh,  and  an  explication  of  the  categories  of  ^Aristotle.  He  composed  also 
fifteen  books  against  the  Christian  religion,  which  however  Augustine  and  some  others 
tell  us  that  he  once  professed.  He  was  answered  by  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and 
Eusebius  afterwards  had  his  books  burnt,  in  388. 

Steplumus  ByiumHnus  was  an  expert  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  He  composed  a  dictionary,  wherein  he  inserted  the  nouns  adjective,  derived 
from  the  nouns  substantive  of  places,  which  served  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places.  This  was  attended  with  many  observations  borrowed  from  mythology  and  his- 
tory, which  discovered  the  origin  of  cities  and  colonies  and  their  changes,  whereby  the 
author  equally  showed  his  exactness  and  learning.  We  have  only  a  very  incorrect 
abridgment  of  that  work,  which  the  grammarian  Hermolaus  thought  fit  to  make,  and 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Juslinianus;  bat  in  spite  of  die  ignorance  of  the 
abbreviator  and  transcribers,  it  has  proved  very  useful  to  the  leaioied,  who  thought  that 
no  aocient  book  did  better  deserve  to  be  corrected  and  explained  in  a  critical  way.  It 
appeared  in  Latin,  1678,  at  Amsterdam,  and  ten  years  biter  a  new  edition  at  Leyden. 

Suidas.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  Uved  accosding  to  some  in  the  eleventh  century, 
according  to  othera  in  the  tenth.  He  wrote  an  Encydopoedia,  particularly  relating  to 
geographical  and  historical  subjects,  which  though  not  altogether  accurate,  is  yet  impor- 
tant, as  it  contains  many  things  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  A  good  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1705,  by  Kuster*  Cambridge. 
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TaHaiu  An  Herisiarch  of  the  second  oentary,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of 
Justin  Martyr.  He  was  looked  upon  at  first  as  very  orthodox,  and  employed  his  talents 
for  Christianity ;  for  Qrigen  quotes  a  book  of  his  in  defence  of  the  Christians  against  the 
heathens,  which  is  now  extant ;  yet  there  are  some  doctrines  in  this  treatise,  which  have 
been  deemed  fiJse.  Tatian  returned  to  the  east  after  the  death  of  Justin,  and  became 
the  chief  of  the  Encratitee,  condemned  marriage,  and  advocated  many  absurdities.  He 
composed  a  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists  entitled  Diatesseron,  wherein  he  left  out 
the  proof  of  Christ's  humani^. 

Tkeophra$tus.  A  philosopher,  son  of  Melancthus.  He  first  was  a  disciple  of  Lucip- 
pus,  then  of  Plato,  and  at  last  of  Aristotle,  who  changed  his  name  lyrtanus  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  on  account  of  his  divine  eloquence.  •  He  succeeded  this  philosopher,  and 
composed  several  treatises  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  characters  of  virtues 
and  vices  are  tranalafeed  very  excellently  by  M.  de  la  Bruyere.  Cicero  says  that  at  his 
death,  he  expostulated  with  nature  for  making  stags  and  ravens  long  lived,  who  needed 
it  not  at  all;  and  the  Ufe  of  man  so  short,  who  could  improve  a  longer  life  in  rendering 
themselves  more  perfect  in  all  sorts  of  fiterature  and  arts. 

7VopAi/t»,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  385,  was  samnch  considered  fiir  his  learning, 
dttt  he  was  in  389  ordered  to  decide  the  difference  between  Evagrius  and  Flavian,  both 
ordained  bishops  of  Antioch.  He  wrote  against  the  Origenists  and  Anthxopamorphites, 
and  about  the  day  of  celebrating  Easter. 
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LETTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  STITDT  OP  HISTOBT. 

The  study  of  History  is  the  most  fitting  nourishment  to  promote  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  expanding  intellect  of  youth. 

The  sports  of  childhood,  and  the  convivialities  of  youth,  we  may 
cheerfully  and  innocently  enjoy  inuring  their  proper  season.  The  joys  of 
innocence,  and  the  playful  words  of  pure  lips,  leave  to  the  future  no  bitter 
regrets.  But,  as  the  vernal  days  of  life  are  short,  let  us  enjoy  their  golden 
hours,  and  gather  the  flowers  that  bloom  beneath  their  sunny  rays,  not 
forgetting  to  cultivate  the  fields,  that,  during  the  summer  heat,  are  to 
bring  forth  the  firuits ;  so  that  when  the  chilly  days  of  autumn,  and  the 
snows  of  winter  shall  have  come,  weP  may  enjoy  a  rich  recompense  in 
place  of  the  transient  gifts  of  the  spring. 

Time  is  precious,  and  bitter  will  be  our  regret,  should  the  days  of  our 
youth  have  been  spent  without  enriching  our  minds  with  something  of 
the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  of  the  human  race,  which  is  hoarded  in  the 
lap  of  History.  But  having  acquired  this  treasure,  which  neither  the 
misforture  nor  the  power  of  man  can  deprive  us  o^  we  shall  feel  amply 
rewarded  for  our  labor,  not  only  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  human 
afiairs,  but  also  from  a  conviction  that  the  hand  of  Providence  leads 
mankind  towards  a  glorious  destiny. 

I^he  reminiscences  of  our  childhood  are  feeble ;  so  is  the  light  which 
History  casts  upon  the  cradle  of  the  human  race ;  but  as  the  mists  of 
ignorance  are  dispersed,  a  clearer  light  appears,  until,  amid  the  splendor 
of  the  noon-Hlay's  sun,  we  discern  the  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
recognize,  with  grateful  hearts,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  plan  he 
has  prescribed  for  the  advancement  of  mankind  towards  civilization  and 
perfection. 

Many  persons  deem  History  too  grave  and  serious  a  goddess  for  their 
devotion ;  and  instead  of  cultivating  her  graces,  and  adorning  their  minds 
with  the  inestimable  treasures  showered  upon  her  votaries,  they  while  away 
their  time  with  the  gay  damsels  who  surround  her  throne,  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Novels.  Still,  the  real  merits  of  the  few  of  these 
inferior  divinities  who  can  justly  boast  of  noble  parentage,  pure  morals, 
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and  even  elevated  principles,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of 
History.  Besides,  the  most  of  them  are  seductive  syrens,  who,  fair  in 
appearance,  utter  from  their  lips  enchanting  words,  while  their  breath  is 
poisonous  and  destructive. 

Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  study  of  History  appears  grave 
and  serious  at  the  first  view,  yet,  from  my  own  experience,  I  venture  to 
assert,  that,  upon  a  close  examination,  we  will  find  her  beauty  irresistible, 
and  soon  become  enamoured  of  her.  Yea,  when  you  shall  have  made 
yourselves  acquainted  with  her  most  exceUent  endowments — which  are  at 
first  hidden  from  your  sight — she  will  be  the  constant  object  of  your 
dearest  thoughts. 

Fictitious  writers  allow  themselves  to  deviate  from  truth,  while  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  History  is  to  represent  man  and  his  actions  in  true 
colors.  Yet,  in  days  gone  by,  some  of  her  most  gifted  lovers — and  who  in 
all  other  respects  were  worthy  of  her  favors — ^have  sullied  their  own 
renown,  and  tarnished  her  fair  reputation,  by  bequeathing  to  posterity 
gilded  falsehoods,  by  flattering  tyrants,  and  slandering  the  wise  and  the 
good.  Here,  then,  let  me  observe,  that  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  History 
has  attained  the  high  pinnacle  of  her  present  position.  In  her  infancy 
she  ran,  gossip-like,  from  man  to  man,  from  hut  to  hut,  and  from  country 
to  country,  full  of  tattling  tales,  and  so  mixing  together  the  truthful  and 
the  fabulous,  as  to  render  it  almosi  impossible  to  discover  the  gold  amid 
the  profrision  of  sand.  For  many  ages  she  persisted  in  these  traditionary 
fables,  until  the  art  of  writing  was  invented,  when  she  penned  them  down 
with  the  credulous  simplicity  of  a  child.  But  she  was  soon  roused  to  the 
OQDsciousness  of  her  faults,  by  observing  the  whispered  doubts  and 
satirical  smiles  of  the  sagacious  Greeks,  as  Herodotus  publicly  recited 
his  charming  tales  of  the  ancient  nations.  Therefore,  in  Thucydides, 
we  soon  find  h^r  much  wiser,  and  in  many  instances  questioning  the 
traditions  which  she  herself  had  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. She  biegan  then  to  examine  with  scrupulous  earnestness  the 
evidences  before  her,  as  well  in  support  of,  as  also  against  an  alleged 
fact,  summed  up  the  case  before  her  with  impartiality,  and  either  passed 
sentence  of  immutability,  or  set  it  aside  in  default  of  sufficient  proof  of 
ita  truth.  Thus  she  ascended  to  the  highest  earthly  tribunal,  and  reserved 
to  herself  the  power  to  reward,  by  her  applause,  all  those  who  have  either 
signalized  themselves  by  their  benefactions  conferred  on  mankind,  or  by 
glorious  deeds;  and  to  punish,  by  her  condemnation,  those  who  have 
trampled  upon  humanity,  and  proved  themselves  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

With  the  view  of  inciting  a  more  eager  desire  to  make  yourselves 
fisLmiliar  with  History,  I  will  relate  the  inducements  that  led  me  to  its 
study,  and  the  course  I  have  pursued  in  regard  to  it.  My  curiosity  was 
first  awakened  by  listening,  in  my  childhood,  to  the  conversation  of 
intelligent  and  accomplished  men,  among  whom  my  flBither  was  most 
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eminent,  an  account  of  his  great  learning,  admiration  of  history,  and  love 
of  liberty.  IVIy  views  soon  became  enlarged,  and  I  felt  a  burning  thirst 
after  knowledge;  and  while  attempting  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  actions  of  mankind  in  ages  gone  hy^  I  feasted  with 
pleasure  on  the  most  glorious  productions  of  the  hmnan  mind. 

I  have  wandered,  with  the  immortal  leader  of  the  IsraeUtes,  through 
the  countries  which  cradled  the  human  &mily;  I  have  sought,  with 
Herodotus,  amid  the  Eg3rptian  sages,  for  gems  of  antiquity;  with  the 
admirable  Thucydides,  I  have  paid  the  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  genius 
of  Pericles,  and  deeply  deplored  the  iatemal  struggles  of  the  Greeks.  I 
have,  with  the  charming  Ldvy,  followed  the  great  Carthagenian  chieftain 
over  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  to  the  battle  field  of  Oannae,  and  have  stood 
aghast  at  the  wtmderful  yet  terrible  triumphs  of  his  tactics  over  a 
numerous  army  of  the  bravest  people  on  earth.  The  iafamous  deeds  of 
Roman  tyrants,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus,  have  made  my  blood  boil  within 
me ;  ant^  fain  have  I  wished  for  the  power  to  depict  the  tjnrannical  acts  of 
more  modem  despots  in  the  same  vivid  colors.  By  perusing  Gibbon,  I 
have  acquainted  myself  with  those  centuries  of  darkness  over  which  his 
brilliant  genius  has  shed  an  inextinguishable  light,  and  have  smiled  at 
the  impotent  attempts  of  pigmies  to  defame  this  glorious  monument  of 
historical  architecture,  raised  by  the  gigantic  labor  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Often,  by  the  midnight  lamp,  have  my  eager  eyes  devoured  the 
pages  in  which  Johannes  Yon  Miiller  has  so  admirably  described  immortal 
deeds  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Many  instructive  and  delightful  hours 
have  I  spent  with  Machiavelli,  the  noble  victim  to  republican  principles, 
yet  the  subtle  teacher  of  diabolical  king's-craft ;  with  Hume,  the  keen 
judge  of  human  nature,  and  the  most  rational  sceptic  of  philosophic 
historians ;  with  Yoltaire,  the  venomous  scoflfer  at  human  follies,  the  blas- 
phemer of  the  Christian  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most  powerful 
champion  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  mind ;  with  Sismondi, 
the  grave  historian  and  generous  patriot ;  with  Rotteck,  the  stout 
friend  of  freedom,  and  able  advocate  of  enlightened  ideas;  with  the 
entertaining  Becker,  the  learned  Mosheim,  the  profound  Bossuet,  the 
sagacious  Guizot,  and  the  eloquent  Geijer. 

But  the  more  I  read,  the  more  I  panted  and  thirsted  after  knowledge, 
until  my  love  of  History  became  a  predominant  and  ruling  passion.  I 
unhesitatingly  sought  after  facts,  by  wading  through  voluminous  works, 
which  were  neither  enlivened  by  wit  nor  by  eloquence,  nor  by  sublime 
ideas,  nor  by  subtle  thoughts.  But  I  soon  hastened  to  refresh  myself 
from  the  goblets  which  Chauteaubriand,  Madame  de  Stael,  Brougham, 
Mitchelet,  Mignet,  Macauley,  and  many  other  bright  geniuses,  have  filled 
with  intellectual  nectar. 

At  last,  too,  I  have,  with  Thiers — ^the  greatest  historian  of  our  age — 
admired  the  terrible  sarcasms  of  Mirabeau,  the  brilliancy  of  Terginaud's 
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eloquence,  and  the  heroic  death  of  the  high-mmded  Bfadame  Roland.  1 
have  rejoiced  with  him  over  the  glorious  triumphs  of  reason,  the  downfall 
of  \feudal  power,  and  at  the  flight  of  iniisunous  priests ;  with  him  deplored 
the  degradation  of  human  nature,  and  gloried  in  the  immortal  deeds 
of  the  republican  armies.  With  him  I  am  now  following  the  eventfal 
career  of  the  greatest  warrior  and  prince  of  modem  times,  fully  coinciding 
in  his  beUef  in  an  all  All-Ruling  Providence. 

I  am  sure  that  more  than  sufficient  has  been  said  to  inspire  you  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  make  yourselves  familiar  with  History,  and  with  those 
ornaments  of  the  human  race  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  who  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  votaries  at  her  shrine.  I  will  therefore  endeavor, 
to  the  full  extent  of  my  ability,  to  meet  your  wish ;  not  doubting  but  that 
this  sublime  study  will  animate  your  souls  with  generous  sentiments  and 
ennobling  ideas  ]  enriching  your  minds  with  a  vast  amount  of  experience, 
and  preventing  you  from  becoming  contaminated  by  the  prejudices  which 
ignorance  generally  engenders ;  and  lastly,  confirming  your  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 


LETTER   II. 

HAN    IN    HIS    INFANCY. 


It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  the  most  competent 
judges,  although  many  still  entertain  a  diflerent  opinion,  that  the  earth 
was  not  at  once  created  in  its  present  state,  but  that,  by  degrees,  it  has 
assumed  it.  This  opinion  receives  additional  weight  from  its  conformity 
with  the  laws  our  Creator  has,  in  all  other  instances,  prescribed  for  nature 
— as,  for  example,  the  oak  emanates  from  the  acorn,  and  the  butterfly 
from  the  chrysalis. 

The  last  great  transformation  which  this  globe  underwent,  occurred, 
probably,  more  than  eight  thousand  years  ago.  Its  form  is  now  nearly 
spherical.  About  two-thirds  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  water,  while 
the  other  third  is  composed  of  greater  and  lesser  isles  of  land,  the  greatest 
of  which  is  formed  by  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa ;  the  second  in  extent, 
by  North  and  South  America ;  and  the  third,  bearing  the  name  of  New 
Holland.  The  three  first  mentioned  continents  are  known  by  the  title  of 
the, Old  World,  and  America  by  that  of  the  New  World;  the  cause  of 
which  distinction  will  hereafter  be  made  manifest  to  you. 

Learned  men  have  disputed  much  upon  the  point  whether  the  human 
femily  originated  from  one  pair,  or  from  several,  and  to  this  day  the 
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question  remains  unsettled.  That  the  fonner  was  the  case,  is,  however,  the 
prevailing  opinion,  and  to  my  mind  yields  the  most  satis&ctoly  conclusions. 
Nevertheless,  the  remarkable  variations  of  color  in  the  human  fiunily  are 
arguments  to  the  ccmtrary  not  easily  refuted.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  the 
Creator  gave  to  man  the  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  made  him  "  lord  of 
the  brutes,"  but  provided  him  with  no  raiment  wherewith  to  cover  himself 
no  houses  in  which  to  take  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  no 
arms  to  defend  himself  from  the  beasts  of  prey,  no  implements  of  husbandry, 
nor  tame  beasts  of  burthen.  In  this  primeval  state  his  existence  would 
have  been  short,  had  he  not  been  placed  in  a  region  where  abundance  of 
fruits  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  where  a  genial  climate  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  raiment  and  shelter. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  dominion  over  all  things  upon  the  earth,  yet  in 
his  earlier  existence,  he  was  more  deftnceloss  than  many  of  the  brutes. 
But  the  Creator  had  endowed  him  with  that  iatellectual  capacity  which 
has  enabled  him  not  only  to  supply  his  own  wants,  but  also  to  make  his 
authority  valid.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  a  life  of  indolence  or 
voluptuous  repose,  but  rather,  that  his  industry  in  striving  towards  perfec- 
tion, might  appear  as  undeniable  evidence  of  his  origin  from  Him,  of  whose 
ceaseless  activity  naturenlaily  gives  us  the  most  evident  proofs.  His  necessi- 
ties awakened  the  creative  ingenuity  within  him.  The  earth,  in  all  her 
magnificence,  was  but  the  dust  from  which  he  had  to  form  the  works 
which  should  make  him  worthy  of  that  dominion  and  noble  origin.  The 
energies  of  his  mind  were  brought  to  bear  upon  every  thing  around  him — 
the  earth,  air  and  sky ;  and  as  each  successive  generation  has  passed  away 
among  the  things  that  were,  we  find  his  intellectual  knowledge  expanding. 
The  mind  of  man  has  enabled  him  to  plough  the  ocean's  pathless  billows 
with  security ;  to  speed  from  territory  to  territory  with  bird-like  velocity ;  to 
make  the  lightning  of  heaven  itself  subservient  to  his  will ;  to  read  with 
certainty  the  countless  myriads  of  stars  in  the  firmament ;  to  float  in  the 
thin  expanse  of  air  above  us,  overtopping  the  clouds,  and  almost  to  grapple 
with  the  very  throne  of  the  Omnipotent 

Man,  in  his  first  attempts  at  the  improvement  of  his  condition,  doubtless 
had  to  contend  with  many  serious  difficulties,  and  it  has  only  been  by  his 
indomitable  energy  and  inventive  fru^ulties  that  he  has  attained  his  present 
glorious  state  of  civilization. 

With  the  want  of  positive  information  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  suppose 
that  Nature  herself  has  been  man's  first  tutor  in  the  improvement  of  his 
condition ;  and  here  I  will  allude  to  some  of  the  means  by  which  this  may 
have  been  accomplished. 

When  man  first  beheld  a  conflagration  caused  by  the  electric  fluid,  he 
trembled  with  terror  at  the  phenomenon ;  but  when  it  had  been  repeated, 
in  so  many  instances,  that  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  fear,  he  made  it 
gubservient  to  his  wilL    Such  a  fire  may  have  been  accidentally  kindled 

*  uigiiizea  uy  v^j  v_y  v^pt  iv^ 
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upon  a  bed  of  mineral,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  ore  - 
melted,  thus  leading  him  to  the  idea  of  extracting  from  the  earth  those 
durable  substances  of  which  he  was  so  much  in  need. 

Man,  finding  himself  unable  to  compete  in  strength  or  agility  with  the 
animals,  either  in  offensive  or  defensive  attack,  soon  learned  to  ann  himself 
with  stones  and  clubs.  Observing  that  these  weapons  were  more  effective 
when  thrown  from  a  distance,  he  soon  invented  the  sling  and  javelin,  and 
pointing  the  javelin  with  a  piece  of  his  newly-discovered  iron,  held  in  his 
hand  a  lance  or  spear. 

When  the  earth  became  more  p<qpulous,  and  mankind  found  it  difficult 
to  supply  the  <^avings  of  their  appetite,  and  milk  and  fruits  began  to  fitil 
them,  how  natural  it  was  that  they  should  be  led  to  taste  of  flesh,  by  seeing 
animals  prey  upon  each  other.  Men  thus  became  hunters  and  herdsmen, 
while  the  rude  skins  of  the  slaughtered  beasts  supplied  them  with  primitive 
raiinents.  Then,  too,  they  felt  the  need  of  shelter,  both  from  the  peltings 
of  the  storm,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  nor  were  they  secure  from  the 
beasts  of  the  forest ;  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  habitaticms. 
These  were  at  first  but  very  rude  and  humble,  yet  how  important  the  step 
in  civilization,  for  in  that  he  had  a  home  and  foretaste  of  the  domestic 
endearments  of  Ufe. 

Although  the  wants,  curiosity,  and  evil  passions  of  men  have  divided 
them,  and  spread  them  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  yet,  by  nature 
man  is  a  sociable  being.  Hence,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  their  habitations 
were  erected  in  proximity  to  each  other,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
society.  Undoubtedly  their  first  employment  was  that  of  hunters  and 
herdsmen,  and  many  nations  to  this  day  still  adhere  to  those  primitive 
occupations ;  but  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us,  prove  also  that  there 
were  people  who  early  tilled  the  earth  and  cultivated  the  vine. 

It  was  a  very  natural  wish  of  man  to  gather  the  harvest  and  store  it, 
as  the  fiiiit  of  his  toil ;  and  thus  becoming  husbandmen  they  ceased  to 
lead  a  wandering  and  nomadic  life.  Thus  inducements  were  offered 
them  to  bestow  more  care  upon  their  habitations.  Having  provided 
themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  began  to  promote  comfort  and 
the  arts.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  that 
the  most  industrious,  and  those  who  contributed  most  to  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  were  generally  held  in  contempt,  and  it  is  even  so  in  many 
•countries  to  the  present  day.  The  cause — ^which  will  be  self-evident  to  you 
in  the  continuation  of  these  letters — ^was,  that  the  industrious  classes  of 
society  were  subject  to  the  sway  of  men,  whose  superior  strength,  bravery 
and  cunning,  to  say  nothing  of  their  recklessness,  made  them  masters 
over  their  fellow-men. 

Envy,  jealousy,  avarice,  and  sometimes  devouring  himger,  soon  armed 
man  agamst  his  fellow,  and  the  earth  was  drenched  with  human  blood, 
shed  by  a  brother's  hand.    Strong,  brave  but  wicke4,g^p^^op^|pun4  that 
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the  weapons  used  against  the  brutes,  were  not  less  serviceable  as  mstni- 
ments  of  death  and  terror  against  their  fellowH:reature8.  Hence  originated 
the  sway  of  the  strong  over  the  weak.  But  the  Creator  has  left  nothing 
without  a  counterpoise,  for  strength,  courage  and  violence  soon  had  to 
contend  with  ctinning  sagacity  and  deception,  for  the  dominion  over 
mankind. 

From  the  earliest  date  of  time,  mankind  have  been  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Some  philosophers  argue  that  this  was 
innate  with  man,  and  others  that  he  derived  it  from  contemplating  the 
wonders  around  him.  The  genial  warmth  of  the  sun ;  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers ;  the  glittering  stars  upaa  the  broad  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
the  ever  returning  seasons,  inspired  man  with  gratitude,  while  the  awfiil 
thunder,  the  bright,  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  devastating  hurricane, 
alike  engendered  trembling  and  fear.  Thus,  how  naturally  was  he  led 
by  gratitude  and  fear,  to  worship  that  Great  Being  who  was  the  great 
cause  of  such  emotions  in  him.  But  having  endowed  that  Divinity,  by 
the  strength  of  his  imagination,  with  a  human  form  and  human  desires, 
though  of  transcendent  power,  man  then,  in  his  simplicity,  worshipped  him 
by  offerings,  upon  their  altars,  of  the  choicest  productions,  both  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

But  the  inanifold  phenomena  of  nature  struck  man  with  astonishment ; 
and,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  they  seemed  to  him  as  exceeding  the 
power  oi  a  single  being,  and  led  him  to  worship  several  deities ;  some  from 
love,  and  others  from  fear.    Hence  the  origm  of  idolatry. 

The  power  of  speech — one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  with  which  man 
has  been  endowed  by  the  Creator — ^is,  without  doubt,  a  fticulty  innate  in 
man.  "  But  is  it  so  with  language,  or  had  man  to  form  it  of  himself? 
Many  have  advocated  Vie  former,  though  it  is  opposed  to  the  analogy  of 
all  nature."  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  great  writers  who  have  proved 
conclusively,  that  language  is  formed  only  by  degrees.  History  does  not 
satiaftictorily  decide  this  question,  nor  does  she  inform  us  which  was  the 
first  language  of  man. 

Two  very  opposite  opinions  also  prevail  in  regard  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  mankind.  Traditions  of  the  ancient  world,  for  the  most  part, 
and  particularly  those  transmitted  to  us  in  the  religious  books  of  various 
oriental  nations — ^the  Jews,  the  Egjrptians,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Chinese — commence  with  a  golden  age  of  innocence  and  felicity; 
while  others  lead  us  to  believe,  that  man's  primitive  state  ws^  one  of 
barbarism  and  wildness.  Some  say  that  the  human  race  has,  in  each 
generation,  become  more  debased ;  and  others,  that  it  has  gradually 
advanced  toward  perfection.  In  accordance  -with  the  former,  man  must 
have  left  the  Creator's  hands  in  perfect  beauty,  to  dwell  on  the  earth  in 
immortal  youth ;  while  the  latter  contend  that  he  was  formed  by  the  slow 
labor  of  Nature,  and  only  attained  his  present  superior  p^piCf^jpiglSDm^ 
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tion  after  many  progressive  generatioiis.  Truth  is  apparent  in  both  views. 
Undoubtedly,  men  were  at  first  innocent  and  happy  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  Nature's  richest  gifts;  but  they  were  ignorant,  for  their 
mental  faculties  lay  dormant 

Asia  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  as  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  globe,  it  was 
worthy  of  that  honor.  But  in  what  part  of  Asia  are  we  to  look  for  it  7 
Upon  the  high  plains  of  Thibet — ^where  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  rice,  and 
many  other  plants  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  man,  spontaneously  grow, 
and  where  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  sheep,  the  camel,  the  bog,  the 
dog,  and  the  reindeer  run  wild  ?  Or,  in  the  firagrant  vale  of  Cashmire, 
where  eternal  spring  reigns  supreme,  and  man,  animals,  and  plants,  elist 
in  the  greatest  physical  perfection  ?  Or,  on  the  exuberant  fields  watered 
by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ?  These  are  questions  which  never  have  and 
probably  never  will  be  satisfactorily  answered ;  but  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  man's  first  abode,  or,  as  Moses  caUs  it,  "the .garden  of  Eden,"  was 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  named  rivers. 

Here  I  will  give  you  the  views  of  the  celebrated  historian  Johannes  Von 
Muller,  upon  this  subject :  "  The  continents,"  says  he,  "  which  are  inhabited 
by  the  human  race,  were  raised  firom  the  fertilizing  bosom  of  the  ancient 
ocean,  during  the  course  of  unnumbered  ages,  by  certain  movements  of  the 
primeval  waters,  and  by  the  influence  of  foreign  worlds,  the  laws  of  which 
are  scarcely  imaginable.  Where  the  primitive  rock,  on  which  everything 
rests,  had  those  elevations  we  call  mountains,  high  levels  were  formed 
around  their  sides,  and  living  nature  was  there  enabled  to  increase  and 
develop  itself  This  occurred  first  in  Asia ;  then  in  Europe ;  and  lastly  in 
America."  Still  further,  he  says,  "  that  the  noblest  animals,  and  plants, 
and  also  man,  their  lord,  were  natives  of  the  salubrious  mountains,  and 
beautiful  valleys  of  Asia."  There  are  also  writers  of  authority  who  locate 
the  garden  of  Eden  in  Persia — ^the  charming  land  of  roses. 

History  does  not  define  the  time  when  the  Creator  inspired  the  first  man 
with  a  spark  of  His  divine  spirit.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  consult  all  human 
records.  They  are  so  contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty. 

Herodotus  yields  to  the  Egyptian  nation  an  era  of  over  17,000  years, 
Diodorus,  23,000,  and  an  anonymous  writer  sweUs  it  to  36,000  years.  The 
Babylonians  boasted  of  an  antiquity  of  a  hundred  thousand  years,  while  the 
Chinese  preteosions  stop  not  short  of  millions.  Improbable  and  rejected 
as  these  computations  are,  they  however  deserve  mention  at  our  hands. 
The  earth's  age  is  now  acknowledged,  by  the  most  enlightened  natmalists 
and  geologists,  to  be  fieir  elder  than  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world  has  for  many  centuries  attributed  to  it 

The  Pentateuch  itself  gives  us  no  satis&ctory  guidance  with  regard  to 
^he  age  of  the  human  fiBunily.    Besides,  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
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versions  do  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Qreek  of  the  seventy  interpreters 
generally  called  the  Septuagint 

Many  learned  and  talented  men  have  endeavored  to  arrive  at  the  age 
of  the  human  race,  as  well  from  these  8(furce8,  as  from  the  works  of  the 
&med  Jewish  historian,  Flavius  Josephus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  but 
the  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  as  their  computations  have  generally 
disagreed,  even  to  the  extent  of  1700  years.  Thus,  for  instance,  Johannes 
Yon  Muller  assumes  that  5722  years  had  elapsed  from  the  creation  of  Adam 
to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Other  historians,  of  equal  celebrity,  have  followed 
the  chronology  of  Dyonysius  Petavius,  who  computed  that  only  3983  years 
occurred  between  these  epochs.  This  difference  is  the  more  remarkable, 
from  the  frict  that  both  Muller  and  Petavius  took  the  chronology  of  Moses 
as  the  foundation  of  their  computations,  which  proves,  almost  ccmclusively. 
the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  the  age  of  mankind. 

The  many  obstacles  which  man  met  with  in  his  first  attempts  at  civih- 
zation,  make  it  more  probable  that  a  longer,  rather  than  a  shorter'period  of 
time,  transpired  ere  magnificent  cities  were  erected  and  powerfrd  empires 
established.  I  agree  therefore  with  Yon  Muller,  who  ascribes  to  mankind 
a  greater  age  than  with  those  who  believe  in  a  lesser.  Still,  as  the  gene- 
rality of  modem  historians  give  but  about  4000  years  between  the  creation 
of  man  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  will  follow  the  computation  most 
generally  assumed,  and  take  it  for  gi-anted  that  mankind  have  existed 
4004  years  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  greater  certainty  we  find  in  the  dates  of  those 
historical  events  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  relate ;  consequently,  in  order 
to  be  as  correct  as  possible,  I  will  date  the  occurrence  of  events,  not  from 
the  creation  of  Adam,  but  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  both  for  anterior  and 
succeeding  events. 


LETTER   III. 


THE  ORIGIN   OF   SOCIETY,  AND   OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS   OF  GOVERN- 
MENT,  THE   FOUNDATIONS   OF  STATES,  AND   THE    AGGRANDIZEMENT 

OF  EMPIRES. 

The  most  precious  and  inestimable  gift  with  which  man  was  endowed, 
was,  unquestionably,  his  natural  freedom ;  but  it  'was  necessary,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  human  family,  that  each  individual  should  sacrifice 
some  part  of  it.  Had  not  men  been  united  by  social  ties,  mankind  wouI4 
never  have  attained  any  important  degree  of  civilization.  Still,  there  have 
been  writers  of  brilliant  genius,  who,  from  the  great  objections  which  can 
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be  brought  against  even  the  Very  best  forms  of  society,  have  endeavored  to 
prove  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  man  had  he  always  maintained 
his  right  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  natural  freedom.  Absurd  as  such 
principles  are,  we  find  many  paHiating  circumstances,  when  we  review  all 
the  sufferings  which  man  has  undergone  in  the  social  state.  But  Provi- 
dence has  decreed  that  only  by  woes,  difficulties  and  trials,  in  the  school  of 
experience,  man  can  acquire  knowledge  how  to  attain  happiness. 

As  history  gives  us  no  definite  information  regarding  the  origin  of  human 
society,  we  must,  while  investigating  this  subject,  follow  in  part  the  most 
probable  theories  of  the  learned. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  men  lived  promiscuously,  as  the 
brute  creation ;  but  whether  this  was,  or  was  not  so,  we  know  that  family 
regulations  were  established  at  an  early  period.  The  father  was  the 
supreme  head  of  his  family,  the  arbiter  and  judge  of  all  the  disputes  and 
quarrels  which  might  arise  within  it.  He  was  the  protector  and  defender 
of  this  little  society,  for  which  his  will  was  law.  There  was  no  limit  to 
his  authority  over  those  who  composed  his  family,  save  that  engendered-by 
his  own  natural  love  and  tenderness.  Hence  the  mildness  or  the  severity 
with  which  a  family  was  governed  depended  solely  upon  the  disposition  of 
each  individual  head. 

One  treated  his  wife  and  children  with  harshness,  and  ruled  as  a  tyrant 
over  them ;  while  another  did  nothing  without  consulting  the  former,  and 
even  the  latter,  when  they  had  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Thus  the 
patriarchal  mode  of  government,  which  has  been  so  much  applauded  by 
many,  bore  in  itself  the  germ  no  less  of  despotism  than  democracy,  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  variations  from  good  to  evil  as  every  other  kind  of 
government. 

In  the  course  of  time  families  became  divided  into  various  branches,  and 
as  these  smaller  societies  became  more  numerous,  each,  with  its  own  chie^ 
whose  different  interests  and  characters  oftentimes  kindled  feelings  of 
enmity  between  their  respective  families,  it  was  found  convenient  and 
advisable  to  entrust  the  government  of  a  whole  neighborhood  to  a  single 
individual,  or  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  in  order  to  check,  by  his 
or  their  authority,  the  ambition  of  the  others,  and  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  community.  It  would  have  been  well  had  this  power  been  entrusted 
only  to  the  wise  and  the  good,  but  such  was  not  always  the  case.  Power 
then,  as  even  at  the  present  day,  oftentimes  fell  into  the  hands  of  wicked 
and  designing  men,  who  either  by  cunning  or  working  upon  the  fears  of 
others,  obtained  the  preference  over  their  fellows. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who 
elected  these  chief  magistrates,  that  the  power'^committed  to  their  hands 
should  always  be  exercised  with  moderation,  and  be  bounded  by  certain 
limits.  The  result,  however,  oftentimes  proved  the  very  reverse,  and 
Particularly  so,  when  that  power  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  who 
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soon  forgot  that  their  possession  of  it  was  derived  from  the  voluntary  gift 
of  their  ancentors'  equals. 

In  those  communities  where  the  chief  magistrates  continued  to  be 
elected,  love  of  freedom  was  nourished,  and  the  various  forms  of  republican 
government  invented.  There  is  therefore  no  foundation  in  truth  for  the 
assertion  that  republics  are  the  inventions  of  more  recent  times. 

"Liberty,"  as  Madame  de  Stael  so  justly  observes,  "is  older  than  despot- 
ism ;"  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  man  was  early  made  to  writhe  under 
this  most  terrible  scourge.  * 

Many  fathers,  from  various  motives,  gave  to  their  first-bom  sons  the 
greater  part  of  their  property,  and  empowered  them  to  exercise  authority 
over  their  sisters  and  younger  brothers,  equal  to  that  they  themselves 
exercised  over  all  their  children.  Hence  the  claims  of  pJmogeniture ; 
hence  hereditary  chief  magistrates,  without  any  previous  consent  of  those 
who  were  subjected  to  their  authority;  hence  the  unlimited  power  of 
kings;  and  hence  the  preposterous  assertion  that  monarchies  and  the 
succession  of  princes  are  founded  on  divine  right,  jtnd  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  the  people  to  abrogate  the  former,  or  to  aher  the  order  of  the  latter. 

Among  those  tribes  who  cultivated  the  earth,  villages,  towns  and  cities 
soon  arose,  whose  communities  were  doubtless  governed  by  their  own  chief 
magistrates.  But  in  process  of  time  a  great  number  of  them  became 
united,  from  various  causes,  such  as  mutual  consent,  inheritance,  or 
conquest — under  one  individual,  or  under  an  assembly  of  chief  magistrates. 
In  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways  all  the  great  kingdoms  and  republics, 
which  are  to  pass  in  review  before  us,  have  grown  into  importance  and 
greatness.  Yet,  however  sorrowful  it  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
growth  of  vast  empires  has  generally  required  the  moisture  of  human 
blood.  But  wars,  terrible  as  they  are,  have  not  been  the  most  detestai>le 
means  by  which  ambition  has  founded  greatness.  Hypocrisy,  falsehood, 
and  every  artifice  degradiug  to  human  nature,  have  been  used  by  men  and 
by  nations  to  satisfy  their  inordinate  love  of  power. 

The  various  forms  of  government  are: — Monarchy^  where  one  individual 
rules,  but  subject  to  limitations  defined  by  laws,  and  whose  power  is  divided 
with  a  Senate,  a  Diet  or  Parliament — Despotism^  which  knows  no  law 
save  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  individual,  is  considered  by  some  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  Monarchy — Aristocracy^  in  which  ancient  families  exercise  by 
birthright,  the  supreme  power,  either  in  a  whole  body,  or  by  a  select 
number  from  among  them — Timocracy,  where  the  laws  define  that 
possessors  of  property  are  alone  eligible  to  office — Oligarchy,  where  the 
chief  power,  either  by  law^  by  descent,  or  by  accident,  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  men — Democracy  is,  in  accordance  with  the  old  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  that  form  of  government  in  which  every  citizen 
partakes  of  the  supreme  power,  and  is  called  Ochlocracy  when,  in  conse- 
quence   of  injurious    laws    or    violent    commotions,  the    power  which 
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legally  belonged  to  all  the  citizens,  has  been  transferred  to  the  populace 
alone. 

All  these  forms  of  government  have  produced  both  good  and  evil  results. 
Democracy,  though  most  favorable  to  freedom,  and  most  worthy  of  man, 
has,  nevertheless,  in  some  instances,  proved  no  less  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  than  the  worst  of  despotisms.  In  other  instances  despotism 
has,  at  times,  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  truth  is, 
that  nations  have  been  reared  to  power  and  prosperity,  and  have  been 
prostrated  in  ruin,  under  all  these  forms  of  government  Are  we  therefore 
to  consider  them  all  as  equally  good?  Certainly  not !  Exceptions  cannot 
be  taken  as  rules,  and  history  teaches  us — as  you  will  see — ^which  form  of 
government  to  prefer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  distribution  of  power 
is  the  best,  both  as  avoiding  excesses,  and  combining  the  vigor  of  monarchy 
with  the  mature  wisdom  of  a  Senate,  and  with  the  free  and  animating 
debates  of  a  Democracy. 

But  there  is  one  form  of  government  which  I  have  not  as  yet  mentioneh^ 
that  deserves  oiu:  particular  attention,  and  is  called  Theocracy — signifying 
the  government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Deity.  Al- 
though often  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  holding  in  check 
the  violent  passions  of  men,  this  form  of  government  is  decidedly  the  most 
objectionable,  because  it  is  founded  in  deceit,  and,  under  the  cloak  of  divine 
authority,  conceals  the  ambitious  designs  of  a  cunning  priesthood.  Spectres 
are  not  seen  at  noon-day,  nor  this  form  of  government  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  modem  civilization.  It  can  only  flourish  where  ignoran%e  and 
superstition  prevail.  Yet,  in  some  instances,  it  has  had  its  origin  with 
good  and  wise  men,  who  were  desirous  that  a  whole  people  should  submit 
to  order  and  law,  but  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  taught  them, 
ihd^  if  they  did  not  pretend  to  act  by  divine  authority,  they  would  not 
succeed.  Their  motives  being  good,  they  overlooked  the  principle  that 
man  is  not  permitted  to  use  objectionable  means,  not  even  to  further  the 
very  best  of  intentions. 

But  almost  every  page  of  history  gives  us  clear  evidences  of  the  great 
truth,  that  Grod,  as  the  supreme  Ruler,  disposes  of  every  event,  determines 
the  fate  of  nations  and  their  rulers,  and  that  He  transfers  the  power  from 
one  man  to  another,  and  from  one  nation  to  another,  for  His  own  wise 
ends.  History  also  clearly  proves  that  He  has  used  certain  men  and 
certain  nations  for  certain  great  purposes;  still,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
He  has  taken  less  care  of  the  meanest  Persian,  than  He  did  of  Cyrus 
himself;  nor  less  care  of  the  most  insignificant  Indian  tribe,  than  of  the 
Roman  people,  because  He  has  bestowed  upon  the  one  as  well  as  on 
the  other,  those  qualities  and  that  fortune  which  enabled  them  to 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  each  of  them  were  brought  into  existence. 
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LETTER  IV. 

THE   DIVISION   OF   ANCIENT    HISTORY   INTO  PERIODS,'  AND  THEIR 
DIFFERENT   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Ancient  History  may  very  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
periods,  as  follows : — 

The  first,  extends  from  the  creation  of  Adam  down  to  Cyrus,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom ;  or  from  the  creation  of 
the  human  race  to  the  year  560  B.  C. 

The  second,  from  Cyrus  to  Caesar  Augustus,  the  first  Roman  Emperor, 
or  from  660  years  B.  C.  to  30  years  B.  C. 

The  third  period,  from  Augustus'  victory,  over  Antonius,  at  Actium,  to 
the  dethronement  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  by  Odoacer,  and  the  end  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  or  from  the  year  30  B.  C.  to  the  year  476  A.  C. 

The  history  of  man  during  the  first  period,  is  to  a  great  extent,  so  fabu- 
lous, as  to  deserve  little  credit ;  still,  the  rays  which  now  and  then  lighten 
up  the  darkness  that  envelops  the  truth,  renders  it  possible,  by  close  inves- 
tigation, and  mature  reflection,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  every  event 
important  to  us. 

At  war  with  nature  and  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  soon  too  with  his  own 
brother,  man,  both  from  his  necessities  and  from  his  passions,  begins,  at 
an  early  age,  to  develop  his  good  and  his  evil  propensities.  In  youthful 
strength  he  proves  himself  the  lord  of  the  earth,  and  either  from  curiosity, 
or  in  search  of  food  and  wealth,  overruns  a  great  part  of  its  surface. 
Renouncing  his  natural  freedom,  he  enters  into  society ;  but  his  dreams  of 
a  better  state  are  often  delusive.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  right — as  he  had 
hoped — of  framing  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed,  he  oftentimes 
finds  himself  compelled  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  despot.  Inquiring  for 
the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  unable  to  solve  his  own  doubts  or  answer 
his  own  questions,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  superstition  and  the  victim  of 
deceit — kings  trample  him  in  the  dust,  and  priests  blindfold  his  awakening 
reason. 

His  first  steps  toward  civilization  may  have  been  slow,  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  we  find  that  he  must  have  made  rapid  strides,  as 
testified  to  by  the  magnificent  cities,  by  the  courtly  pomp  of  princes,  by 
the  immense  and  well-filled  warehouses  of  the  Phenician  merchants,  of 
which  the  history  of  that  time  spesJcs ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  productions 
of  immortal  poets,  which  still  exist 

But  in  the  warm  and  luxuriant  Orient,  man  soon  becomes  too  effeminate 
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to  preserve  his  freedom,  and  to  pursue  the  course  of  civilization  which  he 
had  so  nobly  commenced.  He  lacks  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  yielding  to 
the  allurements  of  sensual  pleasures,  he  stops  in  his  glorious  career. 
Already  majestic  Asia — the  home  of  everlasting  slavery — groanB  under  the 
chariot  wheels  of  conquering  tyrants,  and  fertile  'Egypt  is  become  the 
devoted  land  of  superstition  and  despotism. 

Following  the  impulses  of  his  feelings,  and  the  wild  extravagance  of 
an  unbridled  imagination,  rather  than  the  sober  judgment  of  reason,  man 
is  in  general  become  idolatrous.  The  Israelites  alone  worship — ^under 
the  name  of  Jehovah — the  sole  Great  Cause  of  everything  that  exists. 
Entertaining  the  rational  beUef  in  his  Oneness  and  providential  care, 
nevertheless  their  views  of  him  are  so  narrow  and  contracted  that  they 
think  him  principally  occupied  with  things  concerning  themsdves.  But 
let  us  not  wonder  at  this,  for  the  selfishness  of  man  always  makes  him 
ready  to  appropriate  everything  to  himself^  and  he  is  only  to  be 
enlightened  by  experience  and  reflection. 

In  glorious  Greece  and  sunny  Italy  man  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
those  structures,  which,  by  their  beauty,  variety,  simpUcity  and  greatness, 
and  by  their  very  defects,  are  to  attract  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
ail  coming  generations. 

The  second  period — fertile  in  writers  of  almost  every  kind,  and  among 
them  a  great  number  of  trustworthy  historians — is  much  better  known  to 
us  than  the  first ;  but  many  events  necessarily  must  have  happened  of 
which  no  mention  is  made,  while  others  are  so  very  slightly  alluded  to 
as  to  leave  us  in  much  doubt  concerning  them.  These,  however,  are 
difficulties  with .  which  we  have  to  contend,  not  only  throughout  this 
period,  but  also  through  all  subsequent  time.  Some  works  of  history, 
which,  in  many  respects,  merit  our  approval,  are  yet  deformed  by  the 
ignorance,  carelessness,  partiality,  and  sometimes  falsehoods  of  their 
authors.  But  zeal  in  the  search  of  truth  will,  in  this,  as  well  as  all 
subsequent  periods,  meet  with  a  just  reward. 

What  a  great  number  of  memorable  events  and  great  men  adorn  this 
age  of  the  world!  How  productive  it  is  of  everything  that  attracts 
attention,  excites  admiration,  and  calls  forth  applause.  Great  empires 
rise  and  fall  successively ;  while  eminent  men,  almost  uninterruptedly,  fill 
the  world  with  the  renown  of  their  glorious  deeds  and  admirable  produc- 
tions. In  no  other  period  of  time,  perhaps,  has  the  human  mind  developed 
itself  in  such  grandeur. 

Man  has  attained  the  age  of  majority,  and  exults  in  the  consciousness 
of  lus  power ;  he  displays  with  pride  all  the  wonderful  capacities  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  and  makes  such  mighty  strides  towards  perfection, 
that,  in  many  instances,  he  has  outstripped  rivals  of  much  later  date. 

It  is  the  era  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  of  jEschylus  and  Sophocles  ;  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  of  Phidias  and  Piaxiteles,  and  of  Pindar  and 
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Horace;  of  sublime  theories  and  ingenuous  reasonings;  of  grand  thoughts 
and  impassioned  poetry  ;  of  graceful  diction  and  consummate  elocution  ;^ 
of  pure  taste  and  accomplished  workmanship ;  of  lofty  imagination  and 
pungent  wit. 

When  did  love  of  liberty  and  patriotism  victoriously  contend  against 
such  dreadfid  disparities  as  during  this  period?  When  did  such  a 
handful  of  heroes  conquer  such  an  innumerable  host?  When  did  the 
pride  of  kings  receive  a  more  terrible  rebuke,  or  the  people  of  a  single  city 
become  the  masters  of  the  world  ? 

The  reign  of  reason  begins  to  succeed  that  of  the  passions;  brutal 
strength  is  subjected  to  order,  and  the  natural  appetite  of  man  to  social 
regulations,  more  or  less  praiseworthy.  Refined  and  also  corrupt  manners 
are  succeeding  the  ruitil  simplicity  of  the  former  period.  Tiresome  forms 
of  etiquette  are  introduced  at  many  courts,  in  order  to  make  the  approach 
to  majesty  more  difficult,  and  to  inspire  the  people  with  more  reverence  for 
his  person. 

It  will  be  self-evident  that  I  here  speak  only  of  those  nations  which, 
during  this  period,  signalized  themselves  by  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

This  grand  drama — ^which  occupies  more  than  five  hundred  years — 
presents  to  our  view,  the  remarkable  exploits  of  a  great  conqueror,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  many  mighty  states  and 
flourishing  cities.  Millions  are  made  the  slaves  of  ambition,  and  despotism 
glories  in  the  triumph  of  Cyrus.  Bleeding  Asia  is  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
while  her  mourning  children  are  treated  as  herds  of  cattle !  What  a 
stain  upon  human  nature  that  numerous  nations  can  submit  to  such  a 
degradation ! 

But,  lo !  what  a  diflferent  spectacle  bursts  upon  our  sight !  There  is 
Greece — the  enkindler  of  the  holy  fire  of  fireedom,  the  parent  of  genuine 
greatness,  and  of  such  a  rich  galaxy  of  mighty  intellects,  and  of  such 
excellent  social  institutions,  that  some  of  them — ^though  not  without  defects 
—have  never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed.  Our  Jhearts  rejoice  at  man's 
susc^Ubility  of  moral  dignity  and  high  culture.  How  sincerely  do  we 
wish  that  no  blasts  of  tyranny  may  extinguish  the  sacred  flames  thkt  bum 
within  the  bosom  of  every  Greek,  and  how  deeply  do  we  sjnnpathize  with 
this  heroic  nation  in  its  immortal  defence  of  everything  that  is  sacred  to 
man.  But,  alas !  there  is  no  stability  in  human  affairs ;  that  which  the 
myriads  of  Asia  in  vain  attempted,  was  brought  about  by  intestine 
discords,  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth  and  of  pleasures.  Frail, 
indeed,  is  human  nature ! 

Heroic  Greece  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Macedonian  Philip,  and  followed 
the  victorious  standard  of  his  son,  who,  carrying  his  arms  to  remote  India. 
was  declared  by  trembling  priests,  the  son  of  the  supreme  God.  In  this 
do  we  see  the  contemptible  vanity  of  the  conqueror,  or  the  shrewd 
invention  of  a  man  who  well  knows  the  nature  of  his  fellow  man  ?    That 
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which  IS  withheld  from  the  mortal  is  willingly  awarded  to  the  offspring  of 
aGod 

Greedy  of  conquest  as  Gyrus  and  Alexander  were,  the  Roman  people, 
however,  were  even  yet  more  insatiate.  But,  by  magnanimity  in  misfor- 
tune, immutability  of  purpose^  and  unconquerable  courage,  they  made 
themselves  worthy  of  holding  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  Yet,  alas !  this 
grand  aim  was  not  attained  by  virtue  alone,  for  it  was  commingled  with 
the  vilest  policy.  Just,  therefore,  was  the  punishment  of  the  depraved 
Romans  when  they  received  as  a  master  the  most  crafty  of  princes.  But 
how  dearly  bought  was  this  victory  of  despotism  over  freedom !  Humanity 
has  to  bewail  the  mistaken  zeal  of  independent  sphits,  the  assassination  of 
the  great  Geesar, — and  the  furies  by  which  the  retributing  Nemesis  drove 
the  noblest  of  his  murderers  to  an  untimely  death.  The  nations  are 
dressed  in  mourning  and  endeavor  to  forget  their  former  glory  and  recent 
losses,  amid  repose  and  sensual  pleasures.  The  energy  of  man  seems  to 
be  exhausted,  and  he  cares  for  nothing  but  tranquillity  and  peace. 

The  third  period,  by  far  less  brilliant  than  the  preceding  one,  and 
stained  by  the  depravity  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  of  almost  all  who 
were  subject  to  their  sway,  is,  however,  relieved  by  many  trfiits  of  the 
purest  virtue  and  nobility  of  soul,  and  by  many  memorable  actions  and 
remarkable  productions.  True,  civilization  does  not  continue  to  advance ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  materially  retarded ;  but  its  sphere  is  enlarged,  and 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  participate  in  it.  This  is  the  justification  of 
the  empire  which  Rome  holds  over  the  world.  It  gives  to  many  barbarous 
nations  order  and  government,  theatres,  circuses,  aqueducts  and  roads — ^no 
mean  monuments  of  its  creative  activity  and  power  of  organization. 

In  Judea  is  kindled  the  flame,  which,  nourished  by  love,  is  to  purify  the 
air  of  the  pestiferous  vapors  bred  by  the  enormities  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  divine  fire  spreads  itself  with  slow  but  irresistible  power,  and  dissi- 
pates by  its  glorious  rays,  the  thick  fog  of  superstition  which  presses  on  the 
minds  of  mailkind.  But  even  that  is  soon  made  subservient  to  the  vile 
arts  of  ambitious  hypocrites,  and  becomes  the  means  of  advancing  the 
preposterous  claims  of  princes  and  priests. 

The  eternal  city  finds  in  Constantinople  a  determined  rival,  and  the 
Roman  Empire  soon  after  becomes  divided  into  two  parts,  which  often 
enough  war  against  each  other.  The  terror  of  the  Roman  name  is  no 
more,  and  barbarians  venture  to  scoff  and  scorn  the  imperial  eagles 
which  they  had  before  this  viewed  only  with  awe  and  terror.  Many 
men  of  superior  qualities  attempted  in  vain  to  restore  the  ancient  vigor  of 
Rome.  The  age  of  infij-mity  has  arrived  and  nothing  will  avail.  Slavery 
— ^the  worst  of  social  evils,  and  the  canker  which  had  undermined  so  many 
monarchies  and  even  the  republics  of  Greece, — ^also  brings  ruin  upon  the 
Western  Roman  Empire.  The  human  mind  is  indolent  and  slothful,  and 
the  most  vioknt  efforts  are  required  ere  it  is  aroused  to  full  activity  again. 
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LETTER   V. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL     DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    COUNTRIES    WHERE    THE 
EVENTS    OP   ANCIENT   HISTORY   TRANSPIRED. 

Before  I  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  chief  subject  of  this  letter,  I  will 
note  the  opinions,  which,  being  bred  by  ignorance,  were  considered  as 
established  truths  for  thoussuids  of  years,  and  some  of  which  are  even 
so  held  by  many  to  this  day. 

From  the  Chaldean  herdsmen — ^who,  while  watching  their  herds  by 
night,  contemplated  with  eager  eyes  those  bright  orbs  that  rose,  noiselessly 
pursuing  their  solemn  course  through  space,  and  sank  again  beneath  the 
horizon — down  to  the  present  day,  the  heavenly  bodies  have  invariably 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  reflecting  mind. 

Mankind,  in  the  earlier  ages,  having  no  instruments  by  which  to  obtain 
a  closer  view  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  necessarily  led  into  various 
errors,  regarding  their  nature,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  existed. 

Many  nations  then  worshipped  these  illuminated  globes  as  divinities. 
The  Israelites,  by  entertaining  a  too  elevated  opinion  of  man,  fell  into  an 
opposite  error,  and  looked  upon  them  as  having  b^h  created  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  mankind  with  light  and  heat,  and  to  feast  the  eye 
on  their  brilliant  and  glittering  rays.  The  Christians  also  participated  in 
this  error. 

The  earth's  form  was  variously  described  by  different  philosophers,  but 
the  general  belief  was,  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  circular,  upon  the  edge 
of  which  rested  the  heavens,  forming  a  canopy  over  the  land  and  the 
water,  and  that  the  earth  itself  was  immoveable. 

Somewhat  later,  some  philosophers  taught  that  the  earth  was  a  globe, 
and  the  immoveable  centre  of  the  universe.  As  this  flattered  the  vanity 
of  man,  k  was  generally  considered  to  be  an  unquestionable  truth,  and 
particularly  so  by  the  Christians,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  supported  in 
part  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  How  often  has  this  excellent  book 
been  used  as  the  shield  of  ignorsmce  ? 

Therefore,  when  Copernicus,  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  revealed  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  and  Galileo  confirmed  it,  and 
consequently  asserted  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  these  great  truths  were 
vehemently  resisted,  and  pronounced  to  be  impious;  but  being  proved 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  they  at  last  triumphed. 

By  the  astonishing  invention  of  the  telescope,  Galileo  also  snook  the 
belief  of  the  old  philosophers,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  mere  spheres 
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of  a  smooth  surface.  With  this  mighty  instrument  he  discovered  that  the 
moon-s  smface  was  covered  with  mountains  and  inequalities,  which  flung 
their  shadows  darkly  around. 

Still  more  remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made  in  later  times,  through 
the  far  mightier  telescope  of  Sir  William  Herschell,  and  recently  by  the 
almost  incredibly  powerful  one  of  Lord  Rosse.  We  now  know  that  the 
sun  and  planets,  the  latter  of  which  perform  their  evolutions  around  the 
former  in  elliptic  curves,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  discovered  by  the 
immortal  Kepler — "  are  only  parts  of  a  mighty  universe,  of  which  there 
are  scattered  through  space  a  greater  number  than  can  be  observed  stars 
in  that  to  which  our  earth  belongs." 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  infer,  from  the  discovery  of  these  numberless 
worlds,  that  they  must  have  been  created  for  some  wise  purpose,  and 
thus  be  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings.  The  opinion  which  mankind  so 
long  entertained  of  the  earth's  high  rank  in  the  material  world,  has  been 
completely  overthrown.  Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  tx>  discard  the  old  cant, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  created  solely  for  the  use  and  gratification 
of  man  ?  And  shall  we  not  act  wisely,  by  considering  mankind  simply 
^  as  a  link  in  an  infinite  chain  of  rational  creatures? 

The  illustrious  Bacon  justly  states :  '^  That  we  cannot  approach  the 
temple  of  science  without  first  demolishing  the  idols,  or  false  images,  that 
beset  the  passages  which  lead  to  its  sacred  chambers  ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
that  our  fiist  duty,  while  desirous  of  Arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  tmth, 
is  to  guard  against  tl^  influence  of  prejudice.  Sir  John  Herschell,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  also  gives  us  this  advice : 
"  In  entering  upon  any  scientific  pursuit,  one  of  the  student's  first 
endeavors  ought  to  be,  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth, 
by  dismissing  all  such  crude  and  hastily  adopted  notions  respecting  the 
objects  and  relations  he  is  about  to  examine,  as  may  tend  to  embarrass  or 
mislead  him,  and  to  strengthen  himself  by  something  of  an  eflfort  and  a 
resolve,  for  the  unprejudiced  admission  of  any  conclusion,  which  shall 
appear  to  be  supported  by  logical  arguments,  even  should  it  prove  adverse 
to  notions  he  may  have  previously  formed  for  himselfj  or  taken  up,  without 
examination,  on  the  credit  of  others." 

These  remarks  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  the  study  of  history. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  we  have,  in  many  instances,  to  disregard 
the  opinions,  which,  sacred  by  centuries,  have  gained  the  reverence  of 
millions,  and  have  often  been  supported  by  men  of  the  very  highest 
authority,  but  who,  impost  upon  by  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
superstitions  of  their  day,  have  failed,  or,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  their  better 
knowledge,  have  not  dared  to  disentangle  their  minds  from  the  bonds 
of  darkness. 

The  historians  and  geographers  of  old,  generally  considered  the  Umits 
of  the  earth  to  be  as  contracted  as  their  own  knowledge  of  it.    We  shall 
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see  that  of  India  very  little  has'  been  related,  and  of  China  even  less. 
Singularly  enough,  historians  of  mor?  recent  elate  have  not  paid  that 
attention  to  these  countries  which  they  deserve. 

But,  as  modern  astronomy  has  proved  the  incorrectness  of  the  opinions 
which  were  so  generally  entertained,  and  which  had  been  supported  by 
such  high  authorities,  regarding  the  form  and  the  importance  of  our 
earth,  and,  as  a  reasonable  consequence,  depressed  the  elevated  pretensions 
of  man;  so  also  have  the  later  investigations  established  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  old  historians.  We  cannot  longer  doubt  but  that  India 
and  China  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization  at  a  very  early  date ; 
and  I  hope,  that,  in  the  course  of  these  letters,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it 
evident,  that  Providence  has  taken  no  less  care  of  the  numerous  nations 
which  have  for  so  many  centuries  inhabited  these  fertile  regions,  than  of 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  that  the  study  of  their  history  is  richly  rewarded ; 
and  that  the  social  institutions  of  the  Chinese  have  done  more  towards 
solving  the  problem,  of  how  best  to  prepare  the  general  prosperity  of  man, 
than  any  other  that  ever  existed ;  and,  consequently,  that  our  superiority 
over  them  is  more  a  vain  boast  than  a  reaUty. 

These  great  errors  of  opinion,  on  various  important  subjects,  of  which 
mankind  have  been  convicted,  renders  it  our  duty  to  investigate  carefully 
everything  that  is  offered  us  as  established  truths,  and  more  particularly  so 
in  history.  To  err  is  the  common  frailty  of  man,  and  even  the  brightest 
intellects  have  been  unable  to  avoid  it ;  but  he  alone  is  excusable  who 
has  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  enlightei\,^himself.  We  should, 
therefore,  accept  of  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
without  a  thorough  and  a  strict  examination  for  ourselves.  This  becomes 
more  obligatory  for  the  historian  who  writes  in  general  for  those  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  truth.  I  cannot 
picture  to  myself  a  more  contemptible  man  than  the  historian,  who,  from 
fear  of  man,  or  from  any  other  motive^,  may  neglect  to  diffuse  the  truth, 
or  who  has  the  hardihood  to  give  impressions  foreign  to  the  truth. 

The  principal  theatres  of  the  events  known  to  us  during  the  first  of 
the  periods  into  which  we  have  divided  ancient  history,  were :  the  south- 
western part  of  Asia,  between  the  Black  Sea  (Pontus  Euxinus)  and  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  the  Caspian  Sea  (H3rrcanicum  Mare,)  the  Tartary, 
or  Dshagatai  (Scythia,)  the  river  Indus,  the  Indian  Sea  (Erythraeum 
Mare,)  the  Persian  Gulf  (Sinus  Persicus,)  the  Red  Sea  (Sinus  Arabicus,) 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  Egypt  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  to  Gibraltar,  (the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,)  and  almost  all  the  Mediterranean  islands.  Nothing  was 
known  of  China,  and  but  very  little  of  India,  although  we  are  nbw 
aware  that  at  that  time  these  coimtries  must  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
dense  population,  who  had  obtained  no  contemptible  degree  of  civilization. 
Of  the  frozen  regions,  inhabited  by  the  Scythians  and  the  Celts,  and  the 
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warm  countries,  where  dwelt  the  Ethiopians,  our  information  is  very 
fiunt 

The  nations  which  pky  the  principal  part  during  this  period,  are  the 
Assyrians,  (under  which  title  we  also  comprehend  the  Babylonians ;)  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Medes ;  the  lonians,  the  Phenicians,  and  the  Lydians, 
signalize  themselves  by  a  somewhat  high  degree  of  culture;  and  the 
Jews,  by  the  purity  of  their  religion.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginianili,  are  laying  the  foundations  of  their  futme  greatness. 

The  theatre  of  the  events  which  marked  the  second  period,  is  consid- 
eraljly  enlarged,  and  principally  to  the  West  and  the  East.  The  territory 
of  the  Grauls,  or  the  Gallic  Celts,  and  that  of  the  Iberians, — France  and 
Spain, — ^are  now  completely  known;  and  to  some  extent,  those  of  the 
British  Celts  and  the  Germans — ^England  and  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries.  The  culture  and  power  of  India  is  made  better  known  by 
Alexander's  expedition  to  it.  History,  however,  very  soon  afterwards,  loses 
sight  of  it.  Persia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  become  most  prominent, 
as  inhabited  by  the  nations  which,  during  this  period,  acquired  the  most 
glory.  Next  in  renown  are  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Parthians^  but, 
however,  far  behind  the  foimer. 

The  events  enacted  during  the  third  period  are  principally  confined  to 
the  Roman  empire,  which  comprised  in  itself  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  known  world,  except  those  of  the  East,  where  the  Parthians  placed  an 
insunhountable  barrier  against  the  advance  of  the  Roman  legions.  But 
Rome,  which  had  so  long  trampled  upon  other  nations,  and  appropriated 
to  herself  the  name  of  the  Eternal  City,  was  now  in  her  turn  to  experience 
the  uncertainty  of  human  calculations.  Her  glory  waned,  and  her  great- 
ness crumbled  in  pieces.  The  barbarians  she  had  so  often  humbled  and 
always  despised,  deprived  her  at  last  of  that  sceptre  which  she  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  wield.  Was  it  China,  the  unknown  giant  of  the  East, 
that  with  outstretched  aims  drove  the  inniunerable  hosts,  who  nomadized 
upon  the  wide  stepps  of  the  Asiatic  highlands,  onward  to  the  West?  This 
question  we  will  take  another  opportunity  to  discuss.  It  was,  however^ 
the  Asiatic  hordes  that  then  deluged  the  civilized  world. 

I  am  now  about  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  principal  events  of  ancient  history  transpired,  and  will  begin 
with  those  which  are  most  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  or  at  least  of  civilization. 

Between,  and  bordering  on,  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris, — from  their 
sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  to  their  junction,  and  still  farther, 
until  their  united  stream  (now  called  Schat-el-Arabi)  throws  itself  into  the 
Persian  Gulf, — ^lies  the  three  coimtries  :  Mesopotamia,  (now  Al  Dsjesirah,) 
Assyria,  (Kurdistan,)  and  Babylonia,  (Jrak  Arabi,)  which  present  to  our 
view,  during  the  first  period,  evident  testimonies  of  the  astonishing  progress 
mankind  had  at  that  early  age  made  in  the  mechanical  arts.     But,  alas  ! 
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the  grandeur  of  Nineveh — ^the  ancient  capital  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy — 
and  the  splendor  of  Babylon,  are  departed  without  scarcely  leaving  a  trace 
save  that  which  history  has  preserved  of  them.  Hippocrates,  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  speaking  of  these  countries, 
says  : — "  All  the  productions  of  Asia  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  the  region  we  inhabit ;  the  climate  and  the  manners  of  men  are 
more  gentle  ;  the  people  are  benevolent  and  generous ;  many  impetuous 
rivers,  flowing  between  banks,  shaded  by  noble  trees,  roll  their  waves 
through  extensive  plains;  no  country,  except  perhaps  Egypt,  is  more 
fertile  in  men  and  animals,  nor  are  the  natives  an}rwhere  of  greater 
stature  or  finer  proportions.  They  love  pleasure,  and  yet  are  not  the  less 
brave.  They  have  certain  national  traits  of  countenance,  in  which  they 
resemble  each  other  more  than  the  people  of  Europe,  whose  countries  and 
seasons  are  exposed  to  more  frequent  and  greater  vicissitudes."  It  was 
very  seldom  that  the  vanity  of  a  Greek  permitted  him  to  praise  anything 
that  belonged  to  the  barbarians,  hence  we  may  put  the  more  confidence  in 
this  description. 

These  countries  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  want  of  wood  and 
stone;  hence,  bricks  were  used  instead  of  granite,  as  the  material  of 
building ;  consequently,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  ruins  extant  of  those  large  cities,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  astonishment  of  strangers. 

At  the  lower  Euphrates,  Babylon  extends  itself  from  Susiana  (Kbusistan) 
to  the  Arabian  desert,  comprising  the  richest  corn-fields  and  most  flowery 
meadows,  at  least  as  far  as  the  inundation  of  the  river  reaches,  which 
here  exercises  the  same  fertilizing  influence  as  the  Nile,  and  is  led,  like  it, 
through  canals,  of  which  the  royal  canal  would  bear  comparison  with 
Lake  Moeris,  in  Egypt  But  many  of  these  canals  are  pow  decayed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Babylon  has  become  a  desert 

Mesopotamia  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
northward  of  Babylon,  and  presents  to  the  view  a  remarkable  variety  of 
hills,  steppes,  deserts  and  luxuriant  fields,  rich  in  towns,  and  still  richer 
in  ruins,  and  famed  battle  fields. 

Assyria  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  is  separated  from 
ancient  Media,  by  the  mountain  ridge  of  Zagrosch.  It  has  almost  always 
been  inhabited  by  warlike  hordes,  who,  carrying  destruction  around  them, 
were  considered  more  terrible  than  the  pestiferous  breath'  of  Sunoom, 
which,  sweeping  from  the  sulphurous  mountains  of  Assyria,  carries  terror 

and  death  to  remote  lands.     But  where  is  the  great  city  of  Nineveh 

which  was  built,  as  Moses  informs  us,  by  Assur,  and  according  to  the 
Grecian  historians,  by  Ninus?  It  is  crumbled  in  pieces,  and  heaps  of 
ruins  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mosul.  Here  stood  Ctesiphan, 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings;  and,  ahnost  opposite  ou  the 
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eastern  bank  oT  the  Tigris,  was  Seleucia,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and, 
at  that  time,  rivalling  Antiochia  and  Alexandria. 

Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris,  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  Turkish  empire. 


LETTER   VI. 

CONTINUATION   OP   THE   GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION. 

We  come  now  to  Media,  which,  after  long  submission  to  the  Assyrian 
sway,  at  last  hoisted  the  standard  of  independence,  and  made  itself 
free.  It  extends  north  and  north-east  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Bactriana.  Many  chains  of  mountains  cross  this  country,  forming 
numerous  valleys,  both  fertile  and  beautiful.  Near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
however,  the  land  descends  abruptly,  and  from  the  low  land  many  naptha- 
springs  are  to  be  seen,  containing  their  mysterious  fire.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  once  splendid  cities  of  Ecbatana  and  Gaza,  save  some 
heaps  of  stone  of  the  latter.  The  former  is  believed  to  have  been  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  Elwind,  where  Hamadan  now  lies. 

Media  is  divided  into  several  parts,  to  which  are  given  the  following 
names: — Schirvan,  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1812;  Adserbidsjariy  for 
the  most  part  romantic  mountain  land,  and  also  imder  Russian  dominion ; 
Erivan,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Artaxata — the  residence  of  Tigranes,  and  built  under  the  advice 
of  Hannibal — and  the  celebrated  monastery  of  the  Armenians'  Idschi- 
miazin,  where  a  piece  of  NocMs  ark  is  to  be  seen.  Mount  Ararat,  upon 
which  the  ark  is  supposed  to  have  stopped  after  the  deluge,  is  also  in 
Erivan.  Ghilan,  Masenderan^  and  Irak  Adschemi,  (the  principal  part 
of  Media,  and  afterwards  of  Parthia,)  in  the  East,  bordering  on  the  salt 
desert,  called  Naubendan.  Here  is  Teheran  and  Isfahan;  the  latter, 
down  to  1790,  having  been  the  capital,  while  the  former  is  the  residence 
of  the  present  Schah  of  Persia.  Of  Isfahan  it  is  said  that  about  two 
hundred  years  ago  it  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants,  while  at  the 
present  day  there  is  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  it. 

Eastward  of  the  charming  fields  of  Susiana  Khusistan,  at  the  lower 
Tigris,  south  of  Media — ^where  some  antiquarians  say  that  Elam  lived, 
who  fought  with  Abraham — ^lies  the  elevated  plains  of  Persis  (Faristan  or 
Fars,)  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  by  Caranania 
(Eerman,)  on  the  north-east  by  Parthia,  and  on  the  north  by  Media.    As 
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this  land  almost  always  enjoys  a  cloudless  sky,  it  has  received  the 
name  of  the  ''Land  of  Light,"  which  is  the  signification  of  the  word 
Pars,  from  which  Persia  is  derived.  The  hills  of  Persia  are,  for  the  most 
part,  rich  in  pasture.  Approaching  the  sea,  however,  where  the  land 
is  low,  it  is  composed  of  sandy  and  barren  plains.  It  produces  many 
of  the  most  deUcate  kinds  of  fruits,  and  abundance  of  com,  and  has 
always  been  inhabited  by  a  healthy  and  energetic  race  of  men.  But 
their  numbers  have  latterly  been  considerably  de(^eased ;  nor  do  they 
now  so  industriously  cultivate  the  soil  as  their  ancestors  did  when  they 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  Zoroaster. 

There  are  about  4000  Guebrers,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
now  residing  in  the  city  of  Jezd — ^which  contains  a  population  of  80,000, 
and  where  the  most  valuable  shawls  and  silks  are  manufactured — ^who 
still  worship  the  fire  as  the  symbol  of  divinity. 

Imperishable  monuments  yet  remain  of  Persepolis,  (or  Istakhar  in  the 
language  of  the  land,)  the  once  famous  capital  of  Persia,  which  attract  the 
attention  of  travellers,  and  bear  witness  to  the  present  generations,  not 
only  of  their  ancestors'  former  greatness,  but  also  remind  them  of  their 
own  comparative  insignificance. 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  to  be  found  where  the  sandy  plains  meet  the 
mountain  chain,  and  consist  of  stairs,  steps,  columns,  walls,  apartments, 
and  graves  in  colossal  style,  and  formed  of  enormous  marble  blocks, 
ingeniously  joined  together,  some  yet  unhurt,  while  others  are  crumbling 
to  pieces.  The  walls  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  figures,  whose 
signification  is  almost  incomprehensible,  and  with  characters  of  some 
ancient  dead  language,*  says  Mr.  Rotteck,  from  whom  I  have  partly 
borrowed  this  description. 

Situated  about  sixty  miles  from  these,  are  the  ruins  of  Pasargada,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

The  countries,  or  rather  provinces,  south-east  of  Persia  proper,  were  :— 
Carmania  and  Gedrosia,  bordering  on  the  Indian  sea ;  in  the  east, 
Aracnosia,  Drangiana,  Aria  and  Paropamisus,  on  the  borders  of  India ; 
in  the  north-east,  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  (the  former  south,  and  the 
latter  north  of  Oxus,)  in  the  north  Hyrcania,  which  borders  on,  and  lies 
south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  extends  to  the  Oxus ;  Margiana,  east 
of  Hyrcania  and  west  of  Bactriana,  and  Partkia  south  of  Hyrcania,  and 
east  of  Media. 

All  these  countries — ^which  were  a  long  time  subject  to  the  dominion 


•  I  eappoM  these  characters  to  hare  been  what  is  called  Zend,  which,  Mr.  W.  Jones,  the 
great  Orientalist,  who  lived  in  the  last  century,  informs  ns,— upon  the  authority  of  a  learned 
Persian,  who  was  a  belierer  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster— was  the  name  giren  to  the 
characters  which  the  ancient  Persians  used  in  writing,  and  that  the  language  they  spoke  was 
called  avesta.  The  precepts  of  Zoroaster  was  written  in  the  Zend,  bat  were  soon  translated 
into  the  Pehlvy  language. 
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of  Persia,  and  often  comprehended  under  the  same  name,  and  of  which 
some  still  belong  to  Persia,  while  others  are  mider  the  authority  of 
Beludsjestan,  in  the  east,  and  of  A^hanistan  in  the  south-west — were, 
with  the  exception  of  Sogdiana,  but  including  Media,  Assyria,  and  Persia, 
sometimes  signified  by  the  Greeks  under  the  collective  title  of  Ariana, 
(in  the  Zend  language,  Erine,)  and  in  the  middle  age  called  Iran,  when 
the  name  of  Turan  was  given  to  the  country  north  of  Oxus. 

The  country  which  Moses  and  Homer  call  Aram,  but  known  to  us 
by  the  name  of  Syria,  is  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  sepai'ated  in  the  north  from  Asia  Minor,  by  the 
mountain  chain  of  Amanus,  and  bordering  in  the  south  and  south-east 
upon  Arabia;  thus  comprehending  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  under  this 
title,  and  which  some  historians  have  extended  even  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  climate  and  fertility  of  Syria,  nature  has  divided  it 
into  three  distinct  parts: — ^The  coastland  upon  the  Mediterranean, — 
sheltered  in  the  east  by  a  mountain  ridge,  which,  back  but  a  few  miles, 
runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  except  in  a  few  instances ;  and  particularly 
between  Beirout  and  Tripolis,  where  it  projects  out  to  the  sea,  is  in  general 
flat  and  sandy,  while  the  climate  is  hot  and  moist.  It  produces  abundance 
of  com  and  precious  fruits.  The  highlands^  eastward  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  has  a  very  different  climate;  the  air  is  more  dry  and  healthy, 
excepting  only  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  Orontes,  where,  encom- 
passed by  mountains,  it  is  warioier  thah  at  the  coast.  The  coastland  in 
February  is  fragrant  with  flowers,  while,  in  the  i^ighlands,  the  shoots 
of  grass  are  scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  former  the  snow  seldom  remains 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  while  in  the  elevated  dales  at  Haleb  and 
Damascus,  the  land  is  oftentimes  covered  with  it  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  natmal  beauties  of  these  dales,  formerly  called  Coelosyria  (the 
hollow  Syria,)  between  the  mountains  of  Liebanon  and  Ante-Lebanon  are 
very  remarkable.  The  hand  of  man  has  also  been  well  employed  upon 
these  points.  Par-famed  Damascus,  yet  deserving  of  attention,  is  here 
placed  in  a  most  enviable  position,  and  the  ruins,  also,  of  Heliopolis, 
(Balbec,)  which  give  evident  signs  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Nature 
seems  to  have  been  more  parsimonious  of  her  gifts  as  we  approach  the 
Euphrates,  and  south  of  Palmyia — ^round  the  astonishing  remnants  of 
which  the  silence  of  the  desert  reigns — is  a  vast  plain  of  sand.  Palmyra 
was  built,  or  at  least  enlarged,  by  Solomon,  and  about  270  A.  C.  it  was 
]the  residence  of  the  dueen  Zenobia. 

The  Red  Sea  and  its  shores  are  next  deserving  of  our  attention.  Its 
water  is  much  salter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  and  very  bituminous,  and 
many  things  float  upon  its  surface  which  would  sink  in  other  waters. 
Here  lay  the  fertile  valley  of  Siddin,  once  decked  with  flourishing  towns, 
but  whose  fruitful  soil — ^mixed  with  naptha,  and  undermined  by  the 
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river  Jordan,  which  here  loses  itself  in  some  subterranean  opening — 
took  6i6,  and  the  towns  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were  lost  in  the  burning 
abyss. 

Palestine,  including  the  lands  of  the  Philistines  in  the  south-west,  of  the 
Edomites  in  the  south,  and  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  in  the  east, 
extends  from  Ante-Lebanon,  in  several  sloping  chains  of  hills,  southward 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from  thence,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  to  the  mountains, 
of  which  the  famous  Sinai  is  the  centre.  In  the  east  the  land  extends 
itself  over  a  sloping  plain,  toward  the  Syrian  desert,  and  in  the  west 
toward  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Phosnicia.  Palestine  proper,  however, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Jordan ;  which,  in  its  course  south- 
ward forms  several  lakes,  and  among  others  that  of  Genesareth,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Philistia. 

Palestine  was  in  the  olden  time  called  Canaan,  and  since  divided  in 
Judea  and  Samaria.  The  capital  of  the  former  was  Jerusalem,  in  Greek, 
Hierosolyma ;  yet  Herodotus  calls  it  Cadytis,  as  there  was  no  other  city  in 
Syria  to  which  this  name  can  be  applied  than  to  Jerusalem.  This  city 
was  built  upon  two  hills;  southward,  Zion,  where  David  erected  his 
castle,  and  northward,  Akra,  (including  Moriah,)  where  Solomon  raised  the 
renowned  temple  of  Jehovah.  This  city  is  surrounded,  at  a  distance,  by 
high  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Between  the  city 
and  these  mountains  is  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  watered  by  the  Kidron. 
Solomon's  temple  was  built  1007  years  B.  C. ;  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  the  year  688  B.  C. ;  rebuilt  by  Zorobabel  between  535 — 15,  and  again 
rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  destroyed  by  Titus  in  the  year  71  A.  C.  Under 
the  reign  of  Khalifen  Omar,  Solomon's  Mosque  was  erected  upon  the  same 
place,  and  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Samaria,  in  Hebrew  Schomron,  was  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
'from  the  year  928  to  the  year  722  B.  C,  when  it  was  taken  by  Salman- 
assar ;  where  it  was  situated  is  now  very  uncertain. 

We  must  also  observe  in  Syria,  the  renowned  Phoenician  cities  of  Sidon, 
Tyre  and  Tripolis,  and  to  which  may  be  added  the  more  recent  ones  of 
St  Jean  d'Acre  and  Beirout.  Sidon  (Saide)  was,  even  in  Joshua's  day,  "a 
large  city,"  trading  in  glass  and  purple-colored  stuffs.  It  was  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  590  B.  C,  and  is  now  a  very  insignificant 
place. 

Tyrus  (Sur)  a  colony  of  Sidon,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  trade  of  the 
known  world,  from  the  year  1000  to  the  year  332  B.  C,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  of  Macedonia.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  of 
some  importance,  but  now  of  none. 

Tripolis  (Tarablys)  was  built  collectively  by  Sidon,  Tyrus  and  Aradus, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  PhGBnician  Diet. 

St  Jean  d'Acre,  in  Hebrew  Akka,  in  Greek  Ake  or  Ptolemais,  is  situated 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Belus  and  Kison,  and  suirounded  by  charmiog 
gardens. 

Beirout,  formerly  Berytas,  is  at  present  the  most  important  trading  city 
upon  the  Syrian  coast. 

Haleb  (Berrhaea)  is  in  Upper  SjiisLj  and  was  rebuilt  by  Seleucus 

Nicator.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Seldsjuks,  and  is 

now  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in   Turkey,  numbering  about  200,000 

,  inhabitants,  prior  to  1822,  when  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Haleb  is  called  by  Europeans,  Aleppo. 

Armenia  is  a  considerably  elevated  steppe-land,  northward  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  in  which  we  find  the  great  lake  Wan,  (the  Matianean  Sea,) 
together  with  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris  and  Araxes.  It 
is  bounded  in  the  west  by  Capadocia,  and  in  the  east  by  Media,  being 
divided  by  the  Upper  Euphrates,  in  Cfreat  Armenia,  lying  to  the  east,  and 
Little  Armenia,  to  the  west,  of  this  river.  It  is  still  inhabited  to  a  great 
extent  by  a  Nomad-people,  called  the  Turkomans,  a  Tartarian  tribe.  A 
few  fruit,  pine,  and  fir  trees  are  all  its  natural  productions ;  rye  and  barley 
being  cultivated  by  the  natives  in  small  quantities.  The  Armenians  are 
Christians,  and  subject  to  the  Turkish  sway. 

The  mountain  country  of  Caucasus  is  north  of  Armenia  and  Persia. 
This  famous  chain  of  mountains  extends  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
eastward  to  the  peninsula  Abscheron,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  about 
670  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth  from  120  to  250  miles.  The 
highest  peaks  are  Elburus,  16,700  feet,  and  Kasbek,  14,400  feet  At  the 
base  of  the  fonner  are  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Kuban,  (formerly  Hypanis 
Terdanes,)  and  Rion,  (formerly  Phasis,)  which  flow  towards  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Kuma,  ruiming  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  At  the  base  of  the  Kasbek 
the  river  Terek  has  its  source,  which  abo  runs  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
through  a  pass  (Caucasi  portse)  which,  together  with  that  at  Derbend,  are 
the  only  ones  from  the  north  to  Persia.  The  communications  are  here 
very  difiicult,  as  the  road  winds  round  steep  mountains,  near  yawning 
gulfs  and  stupendous  cataracts.  The  river  Cyrus  [Kur]  flows  from  the 
southern  slope  of  Caucasus. 

This  is  the  land  of  heroism  and  adventurous  spirit ;  it  is  here  that  man 
has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  external  perfection.  Here  are  to  be 
found  the  most  beautiful  men  and  women  in  the  world;  here  is  the  cradle, 
not  only  of  the  Sarmatians,  but  also  of  many  other  renowned  people. 
Almost  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  boast  of  their  descent  from  the 
Caucasian  race,  more  especially  the  Scandinavians,  who  have  very  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  Odin  and  his  Asas  came  from  these  regions. 

Snow  and  ice  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  upon  Caucasus,  but  their 
highest  peaks  are  quite  bare.  Below  the  ice  and  snow,  its  sides  are 
covered  with  the  fir  and  pine  trees;  still  lower,  other  trees  in  broad  leaf; 

^d  descending  further,  you  find  the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  the  wahiut, 
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bearing  excellent  fruit  Around  the  base  are  gardens,  full  of  peach  and 
apricot  trees,  and  the  vine,  and  in  some  places,  rye,  barley  and  maize  are 
cultivated.  The  principal  occupation,  however,  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  alas,  that  of  robberies  too. 

Poverty  first,  and  afterwards  avarice,  here  introduced  the  .custom  of 
parents  selling  their  own  children  as  slaves.  Unjust  as  is  the  Russian 
war  against  those  people,  the  Emperor  is  to  be  applauded,  however,  in 
haying  forbidden  this  barbarous  custom  among  the  tribes  he  has  sub- 
jected to  his  sway. 

North  of  the  river  Rion  is  Mingruel,  or  Mingrelia,  and  Ghuria,  which 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  imder  the  name  of  Colchis.  Here  were  brought 
the  products  of  India,  by  the  route  of  Bactria,  across  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
through  Georgia.  This  route  was  less  frequented  after  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  Romans  led  the  Indian  trade  to  Alexandria.  These  provinces 
have  been  under  the  dominion  of  Russia  since  1812. 

The  Circassian  people  are,  and  always  have  been,  divided  into  several 
tribes,  and  distinguished  by  different  names.  Their  social  institutions 
seem  evidently  to  have  originated  from  those  of  the  family,  where  the 
authority  of  tne  father  is  supreme,  and  give  to  a  number  of  chiefs  ahnost 
despotic  power  over  the  rest. 


LETTER   VII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE   GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  peninsula  known  as  Asia  Minor^  in  times 
of  old  interwoven  with  luxuriant  fields,  ornamented  with  flourishing  cities, 
and  inhabited  by  a  vigorous  and  enterprising  population,  widely  varying 
from  each  other  in  civilization,  manners,  and  character.  Then,  as  now, 
the  most  delicious  fruits  and  excellent  wines  feasted  the  palate  and 
warmed  the  blood  of  the  Orientals,  who  are  such  competent  judges  of 
dainties.  Its  shores,  in  general,  present  the  most  charming  gardens,  and 
insensible  indeed  must  be  that  heart  which  is  not  filled  with  the  most 
delightful  emotions  by  their  captivating  smiles. 

Its  flowery  plains  and  shadowy  hills  are  covered  with  abundant  grass, 
on  which  inniunerable  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  feeding.  The 
sloihiulness  of  the  greater  part  of  its  present  population  makes  them 
n^lect  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

Asia  Minor  (lesser)  is  rich  in  silk,  copper,  and  many  other  things 
valuable  in  trade.  In  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  till  the 
river  Phasis  (now  Rion)  intervenes,  which  separates  it  from  Mingrelia 
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(fonnerly  Colchis);  in  the  east  by  the  river  Halys  (now  Kizil  Innak) 
but  in  die  more  general  opinion  by  the  Euphrates ;  thus  making  little 
Armenia  a  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  in  the  south-east  by  the  mountain  Amanus 
(now  Almatagh,)  through  which  the  famous  passes  of  Syria  and  Cilicia 
run ;  in  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  the  west  by  the  JBgean 
Sea. 

The  Turks  have  divided  Asia  Minor  into  six  provinces,  of  which 
Anadolia,  in  tlie  north-west,  comprises  neai'ly  the  half;  but  we  will  follow 
the  division  'best  known  to  history,  viz  : — 

Pontus,  between  Phasis  and  Iris,  (now  Jeschil  Irmak,)  was  formerly 
the  kingdom  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates;  but  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  in  1204,  became  the  residence  of  the 
imperial  family  of  the  Comnenes.  It  is  now  called  Trabezan,  and  by  ihe 
French,  Trebisonde. 

Paphlagonia  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  Halys  and 
Parthenius,  (now  Bartan)  with  the  city  of  Sitiope,  once  the  residence  of 
Mithridates,  and  now  called  Sinab. 

Bithyma  is  west  of  the  river  Parthenius,  and  east  of  Mount  Oljrmpus. 
In  this  province  we  find  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  where  451  yeare  A.  C, 
one  of  the  general  councils  assembled.  Nicomedia,  (now  Ismid,)  built  by 
Nicomedes  the  flrst,  287  years  B.  C,  was  for  more  than  200  years  the 
capital ;  and  Nicaa,  at  the  Lake  Ascanius,  where  the  celebrated  general 
council  of  325  was  assembled ;  it  is  now  called  Isnik.  Lastly,  Pnisa,  near 
Olympus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hannibal,  now  bearing  the  name 
of  Brussa,  or  Bursa,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Turks  before  their  conquest 
of  Constantinople. 

Mysia,  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  Temnus,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  which  stood  Ilium  or 
Troy,  between  the  rivulets  Simois  and  Scamander,  until  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks  about  1200  yeare  B.  C. 

Is  it  true  that  the  invincible  Achilles,  and  the  noble  Hector,  ever  did 
perform  those  memorable  deeds,  and  did  the  Trojan  war  ever  take  place, 
of  which  Homer  has  left  us  so  vivid  and  picturesqpe  a  description  in  his 
immortal  poems  ?  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  in  opposition  to  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  it  in  truth, 
but  that  no  one  can  say  how  much  the  brilliant  imagmation  of  the  author 
has  added,  in  order  to  heighten  the  interest  of  that  important  event. 

Lydia  is  bounded  in  the  north  by  the  Temnus  and  the  Cape  Mycale, 
and  in  the  south  by  the  river  Meeander.  Here  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
once  presented  an  interesting  and  powerful  confederacy.  The  principal 
places  fonnerly  were  Mitylene  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  Cyme  on  terra 
firma.  Here  are  to  be  observed  Phocae,  once  a  very  important  city,  of 
which  Marseilles,  (Massilia,)  in  Prance,  was  a  colony.  Smyrna,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  the  birth- 
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place  of  Homer ;  it  is  now  the  most  important  city  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Next  was 
Ephesus,  the  prosperity  of  which  did  not  commence  until  after  the  ruin 
of  Phociea.  Here  once  stood  the  &mous  Temple  of  Diana,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  Herostratus — ^the  same  night  that  Alexander  the 
Great  was  bom — solely  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  immortal  name. 
Mad  passion  after  renown,  whither  dost  thou  carry  the  reason  of  man ! 
One  burns  a  temple,  and  another  proclaims  himself  the  son  of  a  god ! 
Miletus,  on  Carian  ground,  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
and  the  only  one  of  them  which  Croesus  was  unable  to  subdue ;  and 
Sardis,  near  the  mountain  Timolus  and  the  river  Pactolus,  was  the 
residence  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  in  the  time  of  Crcesus,  the  capital  of 
an  empire  which  extended  tp  the  Halys.  All  the  Ionian  cities  were 
Grecian  colonies. 

Carta  is  situated  south  of  Lydia,  but  is  less  fertile.  The  Dorian 
Chreeks  here  formed  a  confederacy,  and  associated  with  them  three  cities 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Cos;  but  this  confederacy 
never  became  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  lonians.  Halicamassus  was 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Dorian  confederacy,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  amusing  Herodotus.  Here  also  was  the  famous  Mausoleum, 
the  grave  of  the  emperor  Mausolus,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 

Lycia  lies  south  of  Lydia,  where  existed  another  confederacy  of  twenty- 
three  maritime  cities,  the  principal  of  which  was  Zanthus. 

Pamphylia  and  Pi»idia,  two  mountain  countries,  were  separated  by  the 
river  Melas  from  Cilicia.  The  valley  was  fertile,  and  the  hills  embellished 
with  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

Cilicia  is  the  most  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Tarsus  was 
the  capital,  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  the  apostle  PauL 

Cappadoeia,  lying  south  of  the  river  Halys,  is  mountainous  and 
somewhat  b'^rren.  Cataonia, — an  elevated  table  land ;  Pontus  and  Mili- 
tene,  are  all  sometimes  imderstood  imder  the  above  name. 

Pkrygia  presents  a  most  charming  country,  and  comprises  Lycaonia, 
near  the  Salt  Lake,  Coralis  and  Tatta  (Tuslag)  and  Gallo-Graecia,  or 
Galatia,  the  latter  so  called  from  the  Celtic  tribe,  Galatae. 

The  great  mountain  chain  of  Taurus,  which  in  the  east  joining  with 
the  Armenian  mountains,  and  in  the  noi:th  with  the  Moschian,  and 
through  the  latter  is  coimected  with  Caucasus,  spreads  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor,  several  branches,  varying  in  height,  some  of  which  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  others  at  times  vomiting  forth  fire.  The 
Taurian  chain  of  mountains  crosses  beneath  the  sea  and  strait  that 
separates  Asia  Minor  from  Europe,  and  by  elevating  itself  here  and  there, 
forms  a  great  many  islands,  until  at  last  it  grasps  the  hand  of  its  twin 
brother,  the  hoary  Haemus,  and  its  numerous  ofispring.     . 
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Standing  upon  the  green  hills  of  Ida,  at  the  foot  of  which  fitted  Troy 
once  lay,  you  can  feast  your  admiring  eyes  upon  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Thracian  mountains,  and  also  upon  the  enchanting 
gardens  of  the  smiling  islands  that  interweave  the  iCgean  Sea.  Perhaps 
you  would  say,  were  all  this  yours,  you  would  feel  satisfied.  But  the 
Macedonian  Alexander  once  stood  upon  that  hill,  and  could  call  all  within 
the  verge  of  vision  his  own  ;  still,  he  turned  his  back  upon  it,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  went  in  quest  of  the  booty  of  the  world. 

Instead  of  continuing  our  course  westward,  let  us  make  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  land  of  firankincense  and 
spices,  and  where  are  nursed  the  fleetest  horses  of  the  world. 

Arabia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sjrria,  on  the  east  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 
Gulf^  or  the  Red  Sea,  being  almost  surrounded  by  water.  The  ancients 
divided  this  peninsula  into  three  parts ;  the  stony,  sandy,  and  happy 
Arabia.  This  country,  it  is  easily  perceived  from  this,  presents  a  variable 
aspect,  and  thai  its  respective  parts  differ  very  much  in  fertility.  The 
most  valuable  animal  to  the  inhabitants  is  the  camel,  yet  npoa  the  horse 
they  bestow  the  most  assiduous  and  tender  care.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  fiery  temper  of  this  horse,  its  lightning  speed,  and 
its  astonishing  indefatigableness,  are  qualities  which  cannot  fail  to  gain 
the  sympathy  of  this  passionate  and  high-spirited  people. 

Here  we  have  to  observe  the  Mount  Sinai,  from  which  Moses  promul- 
gated the  ten  commandments  to  the  children  of  Israel.  Elath  and 
Eziongeber,  at  the  end  of  the  east  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  the  harbors 
from  which  Solomon  carried  on  his  trade  with  the  la^d  of  Ophir.  Elath 
is  now  called  Akaba,  or  Aila.  Suez  lies  at  the  western  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Medina  upon  the  elevated  plain.  It  was  to  this  city  that 
Mohammed  fled  for  refuge  from  Mecca,  622  years  A.  C,  and  it  was  here, 
that  this  extraordinary  man  died  ten  years  afterwards.  The  mosque 
which  contains  his  grave  is  very  beautiful.  Mecca  was  the  birth-place  of 
Mohammed,  and  of  the  religion  by  which  he  has  acquired  an  immortal 
name,  and  the  high  reputation — ^for  generation  after  generation  of  himdreds 
of  millions — of  being  the  sole  mediator  between  God  and  man.  Was  he 
deceived  himself,  by  a  fiery  and  wild  imagination,  or  did  he  knowingly 
deceive  his  fellow  men  for  sordid  purposes  of  his  own?  Or  was  he  at 
once  a  fanatic  and  a  cheat?  I  think  it  impossible  to  answer  these 
questions  in  a  decided  manner;  but  that  he  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  for  certain  great  purposes,  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt;  and  in  its  proper  place  I  will  endeavor  to  show  what  those 
purposes  were. 

Happy  Arabia  is  now  called  Yemen,  and  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
gold,  balsapi,  frankincense  and  myrrh.  Its  inhabitants,  particularly  those 
of  Saba,  were  very  wealthy.    Gold  cannot  now  be  obtained  there,  and  it 
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is  very  probable  that  it,  as  well  as  many  of  the  spices  which  were  exported, 
came  in  general  from  India  and  Ethiopia.  The  Arabians  of  ^ this  region 
are  much  more  civilized  than  those  of  the  other  parts  of  this  country, 
tilling  the  earth  and  cultivating  the  famed  Mocha  coffee,  which  is 
exported  from  a  city  of  that  name.  Aden  is  an  ancient  city,  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  whose  time  it  was  a  very  important  mercantile 
city.  The  higher  levels  of  the  interior  are  mostly  occupied  by  the 
Wahabits,  an  Arabian  tribe,  who  do  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  the 
delegate  of  God,  but  look  upon  him  as  solely  a  very  wise  man.  They  are 
the  rationalists  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez  forms  the  only  land  communication  between  Asia 
and  Africa ;  all  the  rest  being  surrounded  by  water.  Africa  was  but  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  called  it  Libya,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
still  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  The  country  which  first  meets 
our  view  after  traversing  the  Isthmus  into  Africa,  is  that  of  Egypt,  whicli 
the  ancients  looked  upon  as  part  of  Asia. 

Egypt  is  called  in  the  Bible,  Misraim ;  and  in  the  Turkish  and  Arabian 
languages,  Misr,  ( the  valley  of  the  Nile.)  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  gradually  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  without  the  beneficial  influence  of  which,  this  country  would  never 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  but  would  have  presented  the 
same  desolate  appearance  with  the  deserts  which  border  on  it 

The  Nile,  rising  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  passes  over  the  high  mountains 
of  Nubia,  and  descends  in  deafening  cataracts  into  a  deep  valley,  which 
extends  about  seven  hundred  miles,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  at  first  being  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  broad,  but  the  further 
it  runs  northward,  the  wider  it  becomes,  until  it  covers  a  vast  plain, 
through  which  it  flows  in  several  arms  to  the  sea,  where  the  distance 
between  the  most  widely  separated  mouths  is  about  two  hundred  miles. 
This  valley,  rendered  so  fruitful  by  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  many  canals  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  its 
fertilizing  waters,  is  bounded  in  the  east  by  the  Mokattam,  an  elevated 
table  land,  which  extends  to  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  in  the  west  by  the 
Libyan  ridge  of  mountains,  that  loses  itself  in  the  desert.  In  this  waste 
of  sand,  you,  however,  sometimes  meet  with  places,  though  generally  very 
distant  from  each  other,  where  grass,  water,  and  a  shadowy  grove  are 
to  be  found  presenting  to  the  traveller,  panting  with  heat  and  thirst,  a 
blessed  refuge,  called  Oases  ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  a  little  eastward 
of  the  basalt  mountain  of  Harusch,  which  was  anciently  adorned  with  a 
temple,  consecrated  to  the  mysterious  Jupiter  Amnion. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  a  problem  which  the  ancients  could  not 
solve — seeming  the  more  curious  to  them  from  the  fact  that  it  very  seldom 
rains  in  Egypt.  As  it  may  be  amusing  to  know  the  different  opinions 
held  by  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  will  relate  what  Herodotus 
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says  thereof.*  "  There  have  been,"  says  this  venerable  historian,  "  three 
•different  opinions  of  the  cause  of  it,  (the  rise  of  the  Nile,)  two  of  which 
deseiTe  no  further  attention  than  barely- to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion 
asserts,  that  the  increase  of  water  is  owing  to  the  Etesian,  (the  north-east,) 
winds,  which,  by  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  impede  the  flow  of  the 

'  river  into  the  sea.  Still  it  has  often  been  the  case  that  the  wind  has  not 
blown  from  this  quarter,  while  the  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  has  been 
exactly  the  same.  The  second  opinion  is  still  less  acceptable  to  reason, 
though  more  calculated  to  awaken  astonishment.  It  affirms  that  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  is  occasioned  by  the  flowing  of  the  water  from  the 
ocean,  by  which  the  earth  is  entirely  suiTounded.  The  third  opinion, 
though  seemingly  more  plausible,  is  still  more  false  in  reality.  It  simply 
intimates  that  the  excess  of  water  is  occasioned  by  the  melting  snows 

'  which,  coming  from  Libya,  through  the  regions  of  Ethiopia,  discharges 
itself  in  Egpyt.  But,  how  can  this  river,  descending  from  a  warm  into  a 
much  colder  climate,  be  possibly  composed  of  snow  ?  There  are  many 
other  reasons '  concurring  to  satisfy  every  person  of  good  imderstanding 
tliat  it  is  contrary  to  fact"  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  the  second  of  these 
opinions  was  entertained  by  the  Eg3rptians,  but  not  by  the  Greeks.  Hero- 
dotus, after  showing  the  absurdity  of  these  respective  opinions,  states  the 
following :t — "That  the  Nile  overflows  in  the  summer  season,  because 
during  the  winter  the  sun,  driven  by  tlie  storms  from  its  usual  course, 
ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  air  above  Libya."  The  arguments 
which  he  .advances  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  are  equally  absurd  with 
itself,  and  unworthy  of  repetition. 

We  know  now  tliat  almost  all  rivers  in  tropical  countries^  overflow  their 
banks  at  the  season  of  the  periodical  rains,  which  fall  in  tonents  for 
months  at  a  time.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  Nile,  which  receives 
its  waters  from  such  regions,  presents  the  same  phenomenon,  though  more 
extensively,  but  which  is  caused  partly  by  art,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  lowness  of  the  valley  through  which  it  passes. 

Eg3rpt  has  always  been  famed  for  its  abundant  productions  of  com.  Its 
soil  yielding  several  harvests  in  a  season,  yet  produces  but  little  wood,  and 
fruits  only  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  Yet,  blessed  as  Egypt  is  with  a  cloud- 
less sky  and  fruitful  soil,  it  very  often  happens  that  pestilence  is  bred 

•  Chap.  20—22 :  Book  11.  t  Chap.  24:  Book  11. 

%  The  earth  is,  through  the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  divided  into  five  zones,  which  receive 
their  names  from  their  different  degrees  of  heat.  The  torrid  zone,  (zona  torrida,)  is  situated 
between  the  tropics,  and  divided  hj  the  equator  into  two  equal  parts.  The  moderate  zones 
lie  between  the  ti-opics  and  the  polar  circles;  of  which  the  northern  is  called  arptic,  (circulus 
polaris  arcticus)  and  the  southern,  antarctic,  (circulus  polaris  antarcticus.)  The  frigid  zones, 
(zonee  frigidffi)  are  situated  round  the  poles.  The  distance  between  the  equator  and  each  of 
the  tropics  is  23  deg.  28  min.,  and  between  each  of  the  tropics  and  the  nearest  polar  circle  ia 
43  deg.  4  min.,  and  between  each  of  the  poli^  circles  and  the  nearest  pole  23  deg.  28  min. 
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within  its  bosom.  The  origin  of  this  dreadful  plague  is  not  yet  certainly 
known.  Some  impute  it  to  the  putrid  substance  with  which  the  soil  is 
covered  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which,  as  they  say,  breeds  a 
poisonous  breath ;  while  it  is  ascrilied  by  others  to  dilferent  causes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eg3rpt  was  very  early  inhabited,  and  the 
seat  of  high  culture.  How  far  back  we  are  to  look  for  the  first  establish- 
ment of  its  social  structure,  is  as  yet  an  undecided  question ;  and  which, 
I  think  will,  in  defiance  of  recent  investigations,  remain  uncertain ;  but  in 
another  place  I  will  give  the  opinions  of  several  men  upon  this  subject, 
who  are  deserving  of  much  credit  for  their  search  after  trutli.  Certain  it  is 
'  that  the  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  at  the  time  that  Greece  began  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  and 
that  many  noted  men  of  that  nation,  travelled  hither  in  order  to  enrich 
themselves  with  knowledge.  Its  religion,  social  institutions,  and  works  of 
art,  were  objects  which  awakened  the  astonishment  of  reflecting  travellers. 
^^  Its  system  of  laws,"  says  Johannes  Yon  Miiller,  '^  was  well  constituted, 
and  in  the  strictest  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  country  and  people. 
Hence  the  native  government  long  maiatained  its  authority,  while  in  after 
times  every  foreign  dominion  and  institution  was  frail  and  transient." 
But  I  must  here  observe,  however,  had  not  the  government  been  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  very  probable  that  Egypt  would  not  have 
so  often  fitlleQ  a  prey  to  foreigners. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Eg3rptians  were  divided  into  seven  differ- 
ent castes  or  classes ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus  does  not  mention  more  than 
three,  of  which  the  priests  were  the  first  class,  the  warriors,  who  were  also 
husbandmen,  the  second,  and  the  artizans  the  third. 

The  celebrated  Count  Yolney  concludes,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  real  negroes, — ^from  what  Herodotus,  in  chapter  104,  book  11,  says  of 
the  Colchians,  who,  as  being  black  and  having  curly  hair,  he  thought  may 
have  been, — as  the  Eg3T)tians  pretended  they  were, — descendants  of  a  part 
of  Sesostris'  troops,  which  he  had  left  as  a  colony  at  the  Black  Sea. 

Still,  as  there  may  have  been  Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Sesostris,  the   . 
above  opinion  of  Mr.  Yolney  is  not  conclusive  enough  for  us  to  accept  it  as 
truth,  though  it  else  would  afiord  a  strong  argument  of  the  negro's 
susceptibility  of  civilization. 

Egjrpt  is  divided  into  Upper  Egypt,  or  Said,  (formerly  Thebais) ;  Middle 
Egypt,  or  Yostani,  (formerly  Heptanomis);  and  Lower  Egypt,  (Bahari,) 
formerly  called  Delta,  from  its  form. 

In  Upper  Egypt  we  find  the  astonishing  ruins  of  its  most  ancient  capital 
Thebes,  or  Diospolis,  (now  Luxor,)  called  by  Homer,  the  city  of  a 
hundred  gates,  and  spoken  of  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo,  as  in  the 
highest  degree  opulent  and  magnificent  Here,  too,  was  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  said  to  vibrate  with  sounds  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  fell  upon  it 
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Memphis,  in  Middle  Egypt,  was  later  the  capital  of  Eg3rpt,  but  the 
place  where  it  stood  cannot  now  with  ceitainty  be  proved.  Its  magnificent 
temples — among  which  was  that  dedicated  to  Tulcan — are  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise  for  splendor  and  display  of  art ;  although  they 
were  crumbled  to  dust  before  the  superstitions  had  vanished  to  which  they 
were  sacred ;  and  do  not,  even  to  the  present  day,  some  of  them,  keep  hold 
of  the  Egyptian  populace?  But  within  the  walls  of  these  temples,  perhaps 
that  doctrine  was  bred  which  is  so  encouraging,  and  I  think  at  the  same 
time  so  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God — ^I  mean  that  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul — ^which  Moses  seems  to  have  taken  but  little  or 
no  notice  of.  Mr.  Gibbon  says  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to 
entertain  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

Of  the  Pp-amids,  the  Labyrinth,  and  Lake  Moeris,  (now  Birtzet  el 
Kerum,)  I  will  speak  in  another  place. 

Heliopolis,  called  On  in  the  Bible,  is  situated  in  Lower  Eg)rpt,  where 
the  sun  was  worshipped  as  the  divinity,  or,  more  probably,  as  the  symbol 
of  it.  It  had  a  college  for  priests,  which  was  the  most  celebrated  in 
Egypt,  where  Plato,  that  finest  of  all  human  intellects,  received  part  of  his 
education.  Some  antiquarians  say,  that  the  province  of  Groshen,  where 
the  Israelites  lived  so  long,  lay  east  of  this  city,  and  that  the  high  priest  of 
Heliopolis  was  the  son-in-law  of  Joseph. 

Alexandria  (in  Arab  Skanderi,)  lies  on  a  small  isthmus,  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  Lake  Marcotis ;  which,  having  been  founded  by 
Alexander,  affords  sufiicient  evidence  that  this  gifted  man  was  more 
than  a  mere  conqueror.  This  city  was  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  seat  of  learning  for  hundreds  of  years.  Here  stood  the  statue  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  eighty-eight  feet  high ;  and  the  obelisk  of  Cleopatra, 
sixty-three  feet  high.  Here,  also,  was  the  celebrated  light-house  of 
Pharus.  Alexandria  once  contained  a  population  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand, exclusive  of  slaves.  Here  Arius  and  Anastasius  fought  their 
remarkable  religious  battles,  in  which  faith  triumphed  over  tfie  reason 
of  man.  Here  Caesar,  in  the  aims  of  a  beautiful  woman,  almost  forgot  to 
continue  his  victorious  career.  Was  it  the  voice  of  ambition,  or  the 
remembrance  that  Cato  lived,  which  called  him  to  himself?  What  did 
the  third  one  of  the  greatest  civilized  conquerors  think,  when  he  planted 
the  tri-colored  banner  of  France  upon  its  walls?  Did  that  firm  will  then 
take  the  resolve  to  equal  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman?  Three 
brilliant  meteors — ^for  so  they  appeared  in  three  different  regions  of  the 
globe — what  millions  of  men  did  they  sweep  from  their  path  ! 

Nubia  lies  south  of  Egypt,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  Abyssinia,  (Habesh.)  The  Nile  is  here  formed  by 
the  juncture  of  many  rivulets  and  small  streams,  flowing  through  a  narrow 
valley,  and  descending  by  several  remarkable  cataracts,  as  said  before. 
Nubia  is  inhabited  by  different  tribes,  the  most  of  them  of  Arabian  origin. 
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The  town  of  Moroe  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  Sennaar,  the  south- 
western part  of  Nubia.  In  ancient  times  this  was  the  seat  of  a  most 
powerful  priesthood,  and  here  the  Hieroglyphs  were  said  to  have  been 
invented.  Obelisks  and  pyramids  were  erected  here  probably  prior  to 
those  of  Eg3^t  Some  antiquarians  think  that  Moroe  was  an  Indian 
colony,  and  that  through  its  priests  the  Egyptians  were  first  raised  from 
barbarism.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Ethiopian  trade ;  and 
its*  vicinity  is  now  full  of  the  ruins  of  pyramids,  sphinxes  and  temples. 

The  Scheygyan  tribe  of  Arabians,  famed  as  skilful  horsemen,  live  in 
this  same  part  of  Nubia.  Mount  Berkel  is  in  their  country,  with  the  ruins 
of  pyramids  and  temples,  probably  of  Napata,  which  became  after  Moroe 
the  residence  of  the  Nubian  princes,  among  whom  we  find  Queen  Candace. 

The  mountains  of  Nubia  proper  present  many  grottoes,  temples  and 
statues,  covered  with  Hierogl]rphics.  Travellers  say  that  these  monuments 
are  of  nobler  style  than  those  of  'Egypt.  On  a  small  island  of  the  Nile,  at 
the  little  cataract,  near  the  line  of  Eg}rpt  and  Nubia,  (Ethiopia,)  is  Phike, 
where  it  is  said  Osiris  and  Isis  were  interred. 

Dongola  lies  in.  the  western  part  of  Nubia  proper,  and  presents  the 
ruins  of  many  ancient  temples. 

It  would  be  very  absurd,  indeed,  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  these 
regions  were  once  inhabited  by  a  powerful  people,  who,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us,  defied  the  power  of  the  Eg]rptians. 

Abyssinia  is  situated  south  of  Nubia,  and  being  a  moimtainous  land, 
is  exalted  over  all  the  neighboring  countries  ;  it  slopes  towards  the  north, 
and  particularly  towards  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  the  south,  where  the  two 
highest  mountains  are  situated,  the  rivers  Bahr-el-Azrek  and  Tacazze 
have  their  sources,  which  flow  northward,  and,  with  many  others,  form 
the  Nile. 

The  products  of  this  country  are  very  various,  as  is  but  natural,  when 
we  consider  that  the  climate  varies  from  the  hottest  to  almost  the  coldest 
temperature.  Coffee  here  grows  wild.  The  inhabitants  profess  to  be 
Monophysitian  Christians,  (acknowledging  but  one  nature  in  Christ ;)  but 
they  are  .very  superstitious,  and  scarcely  half  civilized.  Ethiopian 
language  (the  Ghees)  is  a  Semitish  dialect,  but  it  is  now  discarded. 

Axome,  or  Auxume,  (now  Axum,)  is  also  situated  in  this  country :  it 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  mighty  state,'  and  the  centre  of  the  ivory 
trade.  Berenice  Epidires  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  store- 
house of  African  myrrh.  Saba  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  large  city,  from 
which  the  Troglodytes  (a  people  said  to  live  in  caves,)  carried  cinnamon  to 
Arabia,  in  boats  without  rudder  or  sails.  Ptolemais  Theron  is  a  large 
forest  in  which  elephants  of  war  were  caught  during  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  remarkable 
for  their  size,  their  beauty,  and  their  longevity. 

The  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa  was  peopled  prior  to  the  time  of 
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Herodotus,  and,  excepting  Egjrpt,  was  called  by  him,  Libya,  (now  BaiT 
bary,)  which  he  divided  into  three  parts :  that  of  the  north  being  inhabited 
by  men,  the  middle  infested  with  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  tliird  a  vast 
parched  desert.  The  aborigines — called  Libyans,  by  Herodotus — now 
bear  the  names  of  Barber,  Tiblos,  and  Tuarihs,  living  in  part  among  the 
Moors  who  have  emigrated  thither,  but  in  larger  numbers  south  of  them, 
towards  the  region  extending  to  the  river  Niger. 

The  second  of  the  parts  into  which  Herodotus  divided  Xibya,  has  since 
been  called  GetuUa,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Biledulgerid,  or 
Bilad-al-dscherid,  which  signifies  the  land  of  dates.  It  is  formed  princi- 
pally of  the  mountain  chain  which  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  north  of  Africa,  the  western  part  of  which 
is  called  Atlas,  and  the  eastefn  Hamdshian,  (mons  ater,)  which  loses  itself 
in  the  desert  This  part  of  Africa  is  now,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  overrun  by  wild  beasts,  and  not  much  inhabited  by  man,  as  it 
yields  but  little  to  sustain  him  save  the  date  tree,  and  little  grass  for  his 
herds.  "  The  Getulian  people,"  says  Mr.  Rotteck,  from  whom  I  have  in 
part  borrowed  this  description,  ^^  belonged  to  the  Libyan  race,  together  with 
the  Garamantes,  in  the  present  Fezzam,  and  their  northern  neighbors,  the 
Nasamons.  The  desert,  or  sandy  Libya,  presents  a  very  sorrowful  view. 
This  sea  of  sand  extends  itself  almost  three  times  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  Africa  is  the  broadest,  on  both  sides  of  the  tropic. 
This  kingdom  of  death  is  very  various  in  breadth ;  but  in  the  west — 
where  it  is  still  more  sterile  than  in  the  east — ^there  are,  however,  several 
larger  and  smaller  insular  verdant  spots.  They  are  watered  by  solitary 
springs,  and  through  them ;  and  thus  through  the  immutable  ways  of 
Providence  the  communication  between  northern  and  interior  Africa 
becomes  possible." 

This  part  of  Africa  was  divided  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  into  the 
following  provinces : — ^Mauritania,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Atlas, 
bounded  by  the  river  Ampsaga  in  the  east.  Numidia  was,  during  the 
Punic  wars,  the  coastland  from  the  river  Malua,  to  the  river  Ampsaga ; 
but  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  it  received  the  name  of  Mauritania 
Ceesariensis,  and  the  name  of  Numidia  was  transferred  to  the  region  lying 
between  the  rivers  Ampsaga  and  Tusca.  Africa  propria  was  the 
coastland  east  of  Tusca  to  the  greater  Syrtes.  The  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of ,  Carthage  was  called  Zengitana,  and  its  southern  part, 
Byzacena ;  while  Cyrenaica  was  the  name  given  to  the  coast  of  Libya 
proper  between  the  Syrtis  Major,  (the  greater,)  and  Egypt. 

This  latter  province  consists  chiefly  of  the  desert  Barca;  still  the 
western  part  is  fruitfril,  the  mountains  being  plentifrilly  supplied  with 
springs,  and  are  watered  by  rain.  Byzacena  is  now  called  Tripoli,  having 
a  capital  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  reigning  prince, 
bearing  the  title  of  Bey,  who  rules  under  the  supremacy  of  die  Sultan  of 
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Constantinople.    Cyrene  is  here  situated,  which,  Herodotus  tells  us,  was 
founded  by  the  Dorian  Battus,  712  years  B.  C. 

Zeugitana  is  now  called  Tunis,  which  is  governed  by  a  Bey,  also 
tmder  the  authority  of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Carthage  was  situated  on 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  same  lake  with  the  city  of  Tunis,  and  was 
founded  by  the  Tyrians,  probably  about  800  years  B.  C!,  and  destroyed  by 
Scipio,  the  junior,  146  years  B.  C.  It  is  ^aid  to  have  had  a  population  of 
over  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  the  Yandalic  princes,  but  was  again 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Utica  was  situated  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Carthage.  It  was  also  a 
Tyrian  colony,  and  believed  by  some  antiquarians  to  be  of  more  ancient 
date  than  Carthage ;  it  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Roman  pro-consuls. 
Cato  the  younger  here  killed  himself,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  generous  victor. 

Algiers  is  that  part  of  Africa  which  was  formerly  known  under  the 
name  of  Mauritania  Caesariensis,  (first  called  Numidia,)  together  with  that 
part  which  was  afterwards  named  Numidia.  In  more  recent  days  it  was 
governed  by  an  aristocratic  assembly,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  despotic 
prince  under  the  title  of  Dey,  who  was  amenable,  however,  to/  the  Sultan 
of  1  urkey,  and  who  was,  in  reality,  but  a  privileged  robber,  until  France  . 
at  last  took  possession  of  the  state,  and  probably — as  it  is  to  be  hoped — 
will  retain  it. 

Algiers  is  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Barbers,  who  are  called  Kabyls. 
Oran  is  here  situated,  with  a  fortress  near  the  sea.  Tenez  is  an  insig- 
nificant place,  but  has  in  its  vicinity  the  ruins  of  Csesarea,  a  Phenician 
colony,  which  was,  however,  in  the  time  of  Bocchus  and  Juba  the  second, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Constantine  is  built  upon  a  rock,  and  is, 
next  to  Algiers,  the  largest  city.  The  remarkable  ruins  of  Cirta  are  also 
to  be  found  in  this  countiy,  having  been  the  old  Numidian  capital,  and 
once  the  residence  of  Massinissa. 

Mauritania  proper  was  that  part  of  Africa  which  now  constitutes  the 
empire  of  Morocco ;  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  chain 
known  as  Atlas.  Here  is  the  river  Mulluvia,  (formerly  Malua  or 
Mallucha,)  which  separated  the  kingdom  of  Jugurtha  from  that  of 
Bocchus;  and  since  called  Mauritania  Tingitana,  (from  the  town  of 
Tingis,)  to  distinguish  it  from  Mauritania  Caesariensis. 

The  capital  of  the  empire  of  Morocco  is  called  by  the  same  name,  and 
is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  forests  of  orange,  lemon,  and  palm 
trees,  about  one  day's  journey  from  Atlas.  But,  favored  by  nature  as  it 
is,  the  city  itself  is  in  a  decayed  state. 

Fez  is  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  or  Sultan,  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant city  in  Barbary.  It  is  also  situated  on  a  plain,  better  built  than 
Morocco,  and  far  more  populous,  having  about  one  himdred  thousand 
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inhabitants.    Tangiers  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  strait  of 
Gibraltar,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Ceuta,  belonging  to  Spain. 

But  in  mentioning  Carthage,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  memory  from 
reverting  to  the  glorious  name  of  Hannibal ;  or  that,  speaking  of  Algiers,  our 
thoughts  should  not  be  led  to  that  less  illustrious,  though  still  memorable 
one,  of  Abd-el-Kader.  Great  as  the  difference  undoubtedly  is  between  the 
genius  and  talents  of  the  Carthagqnian  general  and  those  of  the  Arabian 
chieftain,  there  is,  however,  much  similarity  in  their  fortune.  The  former 
bad  to  contend  against  the  bravest  people  of  ancient  times,  and  the  latter 
against  the  superior  tactics  of  the  most  warlike  people  of  the  present  day. 
Hannibal,  notwithstanding  aU  his  astonishing  skill,  and  his  numerous 
victories — contending  against  the  immutable  decree  of  a  higher  power — 
was  doomed  to  see  his  father-land  become  a  prey  to  the  enemies  against 
whom  he  had  sworn  hatred  to  the  death.  The  chivalrous  heroism  of 
Abd-el-Kader  has  gained  him  nothing  ,but  glorious  defeats;  and  his 
memorable  actions  have  brought  home  to  him  the  very  same  reward  as 
did  the  far  more  brilliant  ones  of  Hannibal,  viz : — ^the  conquest  of  his 
native  country  by  his  most  implacable  enemies.  Surely,  we  cannot  but 
feel  admiration  and  pity  for  such  men,  who  have  struggled  with  heroic 
virtue  in  so  noble,  though  fated  a  cause.  ' 


LETTER   VIII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE   GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

The  beauty  of  nature  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  in  its  infinite  variety ; 
so  is  it  with  history  and  geography,  their  charms  being  considerably 
increased  by  the  continual  variations  of  scenes  which  are  presented  to  our 
view.  Retracing  our  steps,  then,  through  Libya,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor,  to  Lampsacus  in  Mysia,  we  again  stand  in  sight  of  Europe,  and 
upon  the  very  spot  where  Xerxes  had  collected  the  mighty  hosts  by  which 
he  thought  to  lay  Greece  at  his  feet. 

Crossing  the  Hellespont  (now  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles)  from  Asia 
to  Europe,  you  have  upon  the  right,  the  Propontis,  (now  Mare  di 
Marmora,)  and  on  the  left,  the  iEgean  Sea,  (now  the  Archipelago,)  and 
arrive  at  GaUipoli,  (formerly  Callipolis,)  in  the  peninsula,  known  by  the 
name  of  Chersonesus  Thxacicus.  To  the  north  o^  and  joining  the 
Propontis,  is  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Black  Sea,  (Pontus  Euxinus.) 
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It  is  0aid  that  but  two  persons  ever  swam  across  the  Hellespont, 
and  they  were  Leander,  in  .ancient  times,  tvho  ventured  it  for  the 
possession  of  his  mistress,  and  the  immortal  Bjrron,  of  our  own  day. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Gallipolis  Ues  the  rivulet  of  ^gos  Potamos, 
where  the  Athenian  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the 
year  404  B.  C.  • 

On  the  European  side,  at  the  inlet  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Propontis, 
Byzantium  is  situated,  (now  called  Constantinople  by  the  Europeans,  and 
Stamboul  by  the  Turks,)  on 'a  spot  graced  with  the  most  imrivalled 
natural  beauty,  and  the  most  fit  place  imaginable  for  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  World.  It  was  founded  about  660  years  B.  C,  by  the  Megarenses, 
with  the  aid  of  Byzas,  a  Thracian  prince,  after  whom  it  was  named 
Byzantiimi.  In  the  year  330  A.  C,  it  was  made,  by  Constantino,  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  called  after  him  Constantinople.  Yet  when 
the  Roman  territory  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires, 
it  remained  until  1453  the  capital  of  the  former,  at  which  time  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks. 

SeUvria  (forfnerly  Seljrmbria)  is  situated  at  the  Propontis,  and  was 
founded  by  the«Megarenses  before  Byzantium.  Erekli,  a  Lamish  colony, 
was  also  at  the  Propontis,  and,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, wa9  as  powerful  as  Byzantium ;  it  was  then  called  Perinthus,  and 
afterwards  Heraclea. 

The  part  of  Thracia  where  Constantinople  lies  is  now  called  Rumili, 
(the  land  of  the  Romans;)  and  here  also  we  may  observe  Adrianople, 
(Turkish  Edrene,)  situated  upon  the  smsJl  stream  Maribza;  it  was 
formerly  called  Hadrianopolis,  from  its  founder,  the  Emperor  Hadrianus, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  Sultans  from  the  year  1360  A.  C, 
to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Adjacent  to  which  is  Enos,  (formerly 
^nos,)  where  Xerxes  reviewed  his  army ;  and  Abdera,  notorious  for  the 
stupidity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Democritus. 

Thracia  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the 
Propontis  and  the  Mgean  Se€^  on  the  west  by  Macedonia,  and  on  the  north 
formerly  by  the  Ister,^Danube,)  but  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Mysians,  extended  itself  to  the  moimtain  Hsmus,  having  therefore 
the  same  borders  that  the  Rumili  of  the  present  day  has. 

The  land  of  the  Mysians,  which  people  had  immigrated  from  Asia,  was 
called  MoBsia,  by  the  Romans,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rivers 
Save  and  Danube,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Drina,  on  the  south,  as  above 
alluded  to,  by  Mount  Hsmus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

The  country  north  of  the  Danube  was  called  by  the  Romans  Dacia, 
and  inhabited  by  the  Daci,  who  were,  in  all  probability,  the  same  people 
that  the  Greeks  called  Gat»,  and  who  lived  south  of  the  Danube  until 
Philip  of  Macedonia  compelled  them  to  remove  to  the  northern  bank  of 
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that  river.  When  Dacia  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  it.  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Carpathiaii  mountains,  westward  to  the  river  Theisa,  and 
eastward  to  the  Pruth  (formerly  Poros  or  Pyretos.) 

Moesia  and  Dacia  now  form  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Walachia : 
we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 

Macedonia,  *which,  after  the  conquests  of  the  renowned  Philip — the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great — ^was  extended  eastward  to  the  river 
Nestus  and  the  mountain  Rhodope,  southward  to  the  Mgesm  Sea,  (the 
peninsula  Chalsidice  was  before  a  part  of  Thracia,)  and  to  Thessaly, 
which  was  separated  from  Macedonia  by  the  Cambunian  mountain  chain, 
and  by  Olympus  westward  to  lUyria,  and  northward  to  those  ridges  of  the 
Heemus  chain  of  mountains,  then  known  as  Scardus  and  Orbelus,  but  now 
named  Schartay  and  Argentara. 

Illustrious  as  is  the  Macedonian  name  in  the  annab  of  war,  we  find 
but  little  ebe  in  that  country  worthy  of  our  particular  attention,  not  even 
monuments  of  remarkable  architecture.  It  was  not  the  people,  but  rather 
two  gifted  kings,  that  made  Macedonia  renowned. 

Salonichi  (Thessalonica)  is  situated  on  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  On  the  peninfula  Chalsidice, 
you  find  the  following  places  of  note  in  ancient  days :  Potidea  was  a 
Corinthian  colouy,  and  the  order  of  the  Athenians  to  demolish  its  walls 
hastened  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  Olythus,  the  Athen- 
ian colony,  which  fiourished  until  destroyed  by  PhiUp  of  Macedonia; 
and  Stagira,  famed  as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle.  This  illustrious 
philosopher  was  bom  384  years  B.  C,  and  it  is  said,  was  a  descendant 
of  JBsculapius.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  disciple  of  Plato,  and  founded 
the  peripatetic  school  of  Grecian  philosophers,  exercising,  through  his 
ingenious  works,  a  great  influence  for  many  centuries  upon  the  Christian 
world.  He  was  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  that  monarch.    He  died  in  Chalcis,  in  Euboca,  322  years  B.  C. 

Pella,  situated  near  the  rivulet  Ludius,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  it  is  now  called  Yodina. 

Amphipolis  was  an  Athenian  colony,  situated  on  the  Str}rmon,  with  a 
harbor  called  Eion,  now  named  Orfan. 

We  cannot  pass  over  with  silence  the  most  famous  city  in  Macedonia, 
caUed  Philippi,  where — speciking  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Orien- 
tals— the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Caesar  haunted  Cassius  and  Bmtus  to  an 
untimely  death,  giving  an  easy  victory  to  Antonius  and  Octavius.  How 
painful  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  noble  Brutus  when  he  saw 
that  the  glorious  spoil,  of  which  he  had  deprived  the  greatest  of  Romans 
by  assassination,  was  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  unwoithy  men. 
Memorable  lesson!  May  it  ever  serve  as  a  caution  to  every  friend  of 
freedom  not  to  attempt  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  despicable 
means  of  the  assassin's  dagger. 
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Macedonia  is  separated  from  Greece  by  the  Cambunian  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  at  the  ^Ggean  Sea,  ends  Vith  High  Olympus,  and 
extends  westwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Ceraunian  Mountains,  to  the 
Ionian  Sea,  into  which  it  projects  the  promontory  Acroceraunia.  Greece — 
the  Greek  name  of  which  is  Hellas — ^is,  in  all  other  parts,  bounded  by  the 
Mgean  and  Ionian  Seas. 

This  country,  so  small  in  dimensions  and  so  insignificant  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  has  been  the  theatre  of  everything  that  is  great  and 
glorious.  No  other  country,  with  the  exception  of  Palestine,  has  ever 
bequeathed  to  posterity  so  valuable  an  inheritance ;  therefore,  in  justice, 
we  mention  its  name  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  But  for  it,  despotism 
would  have  been  early  established  in  Europe,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  would  have  been  more  thought  of  than  the  development  of  the 
mind. 

Nature  herself  has  adapted  it  to  become  the  home  of  freedom,  of 
science,  arts,  and  literature.  Access  to  it  by  land  is  very  difiicult,  as  the 
many  narrow  defiles,  through  which  an  enemy  would  have  to  pass,  would 
be  easily  defended  by  a  small  number  of  brave  men,  even  against  the  most 
numerous  army.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  many  small  parts  by  the 
numerous  chains  of  mountains  which  run  through  it;  each  part  being 
admirably  calculated  to  fbrm  an  independent  state  of  itself.  Its  climate 
is  very  healthy,  neither  too  hot,  nor  generally  too  cold,  but  very  difierent 
in  different  parts  of  this  little  country,  being,  with  but  few  exceptions,  well 
calculated  to  animate  man  with  vigor  and  activity.  To  a  great  extent 
surrounded  with  water,  which  at  many  points  runs  far  inland,  forming 
harbors  and  bays,  its  communication  with  foreign  countries  is  very  easy ; 
which  fact  greatly  contributed  to  its  early  and  high  mental  culture. 
^'It  is,"  says  Mr.  Rotteck,  '^  generally  speaking  a  truth,  that  inland 
coimtries  have  not  attained  civilization  as  early  as  those  upon  the  coast ; 
and  that  the  manners  and  mental  acquirements  of  the  people  depend 
much  upon  the  facility  of  communication  by  water,  and  particularly  by 
sea,  with  other  countries.  For  instance,  compare  Africa  with  Europe. 
Peloponnesus  has  so  many  very  long  promontories  as  to  make  the  coast 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  leaf  of  the  vine;  while  Hellas  and 
Thessaly  display  the  most  manifold  variety  of  bays,  capes,  and  promon- 
tories. Besides,  Greece  is  surrounded  by  so  many  islands,  naturally 
connected  with  it,  that  it  can  be  said  wiUi  truth  that  there  is  no  other 
country  extant,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  small  area,  has  such  extended 
coasts,  so  many  points  of  commimication  with  the  sea,  with  so  great  a 
number  of  inlets  and  harbors.  Thus  formed,  and  situated  in  the  centre 
of  three  parts  of  our  globe,  was  it  not  intended  by  nature  for  the  most 
active  and  industrious  people,  and  as  a  point  from  which  to  receive, 
exchange,  and  spread  ideas,  inventions,  knowledge,  and  productions  ?" 

The  most  remarkable  bays  are  those  of  Pagassean  and  Maliacian, 
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Opposite  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea;  and  on  the  other  side,  exactly 
parallel,  is  the  Ambraciait  Sea.  More  southward  b  the  Saronian  Bay, 
and  corresponding  with  it,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  Bay  of  Corinth.  They 
are  separated  only  by  an  isthmus  about  six  miles  wide,  which  joins  the 
northern  part  of  Greece,  or  Hellas  proper,  with  its  southern  part,  called 
Peloponnesus,  now  Morea,  which  has  also  its  deep  bays,  as  the  Argolian, 
the  Laconian,  and  the  Messenian. 

The  most  remarkabe  mountains  of  Greece,  are  Pindus,  which  runs 
south  from  the  Cambunian  ridge,  imtil  it  meets  Mount  (Eta,  which  again 
runs  parallel  with  the  last-mentioned  ridge ;  more  southward  the  several 
moimtain  chains  approach  each  other  nearer,  and  among  them  the 
majestic  Parnassus,  the  romantic  Helicon — ^the  celebrated  seat  of  the 
muses — ^and  the  wild  Citheron. 

The  largest  and  most  fertile  plains  in  Greece,  are  found  in  Thessaly, 
between  the  Cambimian  ridge  and  Mount  (Eta,  through  which  flows  the 
river  Perseus,  the  length  of  which  is,  however,  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
river  Achelous,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Corinth.  These 
^rivers  are  very  small,  and  so  are  the  Alpheus  and  Eurotas,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Excepting  Thessaly,  Greece  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  fertile 
country;  yet  its  hills  are  covered  with  good  pasture,  and  its  valleys 
produce  rich  harvests.  Hence  Attica  alone  was  formerly  compelled  to 
rely  in  part  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  bread-stuff.  The  principal 
production  of  (Greece  is  the  olive,  which  here  attains  its  highest  perfection. 
Still,  it  produces,  to  some  extent,  many  kinds  of  excellent  wine,  delicious 
fruits,  and  much  silk. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  or  rather  those  who  first  obtained  some 
degree  of  civilization,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Pelasgi.  The 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  say,  that  they  originally  came  from  Asia  Minor ; 
this  is  probably  correct,  but  we  have  no  authority  that  such  a  people 
ever  existed  in  Asia,  otherwise  than  the  traditions  alluded  to.  It  appears 
that  they  afterwards  associated  themselves  with  another  tribe  under  the 
name  of  Hellans,  which  appellation  they  received  from  Hellen,  the  son  of 
Deucalion.  Subsequently  they  became  divided  into  four  different  tribes : 
the  Dorians,  the  Cohans,  the  lonians,  and  the  Achaians.  According 
to  Homer,  the  last  named  tribe  was  the  most  powerful  during  the 
Trojan  war ;  but  afterwards  they  were  confined  to  that  part  of  Greece 
called  Achaia.  The  lonians  dispersed  themselves  over  the  coastland  of 
Asia  Minor;  while  those  remaining  in  Greece  only  inhabited  Attica 
and  little  Achaia.  The  iEolians  were  lost  among  the  Dorians,  who 
emigrated  to  Peloponnesus  about  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
becaine  the  dominant  people  of  that  country.  There  was  a  remarkable 
difference  of  character  between  the  Dorians  and  the  lonians.  The  former 
were  of  phlegmatic  temper,  much  attached  to  ancient  customs,  and  con- 
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sequently  full  of  reverence  for  antiquity ;  mor^  apt  in  the  exercise  of  the 
body  than  in  that  of  the  mind^  and  never  attempting  to  rival  the  lonians 
in  titerary  piu^suits.  The  latter  were  passionate  and  much  inclined  to 
enthusiasm ;  they  were  endowed  with  the  nicest  taste,  and  the  greatest 
perceptibility  of  the  beautiful  and  harmonious.  It  is  true  their  pleasures 
were  more  refined,  which  certainly  cannot  be  a  reason  why  they  should 
be  more  open  to  condemnation  than  the  grosser  ones  of  the  Dorians. 
What  narrow  views  some  of  our  moralists  take  of  human  virtue !  Brutal 
strength  and  heroism  were  almost  all  the  qualities  thought  to  be  deserving 
of  praise  by  the  Dorians ;  while,  among  Uie  lonians,  the  development  of 
the  mind  was  considered  the  most  deserving  of  admiration.  Not  to  the 
Dorian,  but  to  the  Ionian  Greeks,  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  those  fine 
productions  of  antiquity  which  now  command  our  highest  admiration.  It 
was  not  the  Dorians,  but  the  lonians,  who  built  up  those  forms  of 
republican  government  which  are  worthy  of  imitation.  The  former,  in 
general,  deposited  the  power  in  the  hands  of  aristocrats,  while  the  latter 
reserved  it  for  the  people  themselves. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Morea  was  given  to  Peleponnesus ; 
to  the  western  part  of  Hellas  proper,  that  of  Livadia ;  and  to  the  eastern 
coast,  that  of  Albania ;  while  Thessaly  was  named  by  the  Turks,  Janiah. 
We  shall  therefore  adhere  to  the  old  nommations  and  divisions  of  Greece. 

Prom  Macedonia  you  arrive  at  Thessaly,  the  largest  State  into  which 
Greece  of  old  was  divided.  It  was  separated  in  the  west  from  Epirus 
by  the  mountain  Pindus,  and  in  the  east  it  was  washed  by  the  bays  of 
Maliacus  and  Pagadaeus;  the  latter  being  the  point  from  which  the 
argonauts  sailed  for  Colchis. 

The  charming  river  Penetus  (now  called  Salambria)  runs  through 
Thessaly,  having  made  itself  a  course  between  the  mountains  Olympus 
and  Ossa.  "Thessaly  was  covered,"  says  the  learned  Johannes  Von 
Miiller,  "  by  an  extensive  sea,  prior  to  the  time  when  the  river  Penetus 
formed  itself  a  channel  by  breaking  tlirough  the  rocks  of  Tempo." 
Here  is  the  enchanting  valley  which  forms  the  pass  between  Macedonia 
and  Greece.  The  far-famed  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  the  heroic 
Leonidas  and  his  brave  followers  devoted  their  lives  to  immortal  renown, 
is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  between  CEta  and  the  sea. 
Thessaly  is  divided  into  eastern  and  western  parts  by  the  Othrys 
mountain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  being 
rich  in  com,  wine,  oUves,  and  silks ;  having  been  particularly  celebrated 
in  ancient  times  for  excellent  horses  and  masterly  horsemen.  It  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  cradle  of  Grecian  culture.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  first  tribe  who  came  from  Asia  settled  in  this  part,  and  afterwards 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  Pelasgi  were  first 
masters  of  Greece,  after  which  the  power  was  held  in  part  by  the  Dorians 
and  the  Achaeans.    The  country  south  of  Othrys  received  the  name  of 
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Achaia,  from  the  Achsans,  over  which  it  is  said  that,  among  other  chiefe, 
Achilles  ruled.  The  iBtolians  took  possession  of  the  little  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Pelion  Mountain,  which  was  previously  occupied  by  the  Centauri. 
These  iBtolians  then  bore  the  name  of  Magneti.  But  sixty  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy  the  Pelasgi  returned  from  Epirus — ^whence  they  had 
been  compelled  to  withdraw — and  drove  away  all  the  Hellenian  tribes ; 
giving  the  name  of  Thessaly  to  that  State,  when  it  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  Greece. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  remarkable  cities  of  Thessaly : — ^Lamia, 
which  gave  a  name  to  the  Lamian  war ;  Hypata,  where  the  women  were 
considered  the  greatest  masters  of  witchcraft ;  Pharsalia,  where  Pompey 
yielded,  against  his  own  better  judgment,  to  the  importunities  of  the  young 
Roman  patricians,  and  gave  battle  to  Caesar,  when  he  was  completely 
defeated.  Larissa  is  a  perfect  paradise,  and  situated  at  the  Peneus,  and 
was  always  the  principal  city  in  Thessaly. 

Epirus  lies  west  of  Thessaly,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Pindus ;  it 
is  divided  from  Illyria  by  the  Ceraunian  mountain  chain ;  washed  by  the 
Ionian  Sea  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ambracian  Bay.  Here 
we  find  the  river  Acheron,  which  poets  inform  us  has  its  source  in 
Tartarus.  The  country  is  frill  of  good  pasture.  Its  inhabitants  were 
probably  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  divided  into  several  tribes,  among  which 
were  the  Molossi,  whose  kings  were  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Achilles,  and  hence  were  of  Hellenic  origin.  Pyrrhus,  the  lamed  con- 
queror at  times  of  the  Romans,  was  also  of  this  family.  The  people 
of  Epirus,  however,  always  remained  barbarians. 

We  must  here  also  mention  Dodona,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  most 
ancient  oracle  in  Greece ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi. 

Acamania,  joined  by  a  small  isthmus  with  Epirus,  and  separated  from 
iBtolia  by  the  river  Achselous,  is  otherwise  surrounded  by  the  Ionian  Sea 
and  the  Ambracian  Bay. 

jS2tolia  was  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  uncivilized  people,  whom  the 
Greeks  would  not  acknowledge  as  their  coimtrymen.  In  ancient  times 
they  were  always  at  war  with  the  Acamanians,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Macedonians,  against  whom  they  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans  ;  who, 
after  subduing  Macedonia,  made  themselves  masters  of  ^tolia  also.  It  is 
now  inhabited  by  the  Albanesi.  Thermum  was  a  mountain  plain,  where 
the  iBtolians  held  a  yearly  meeting  or  diet,  (Pancetolium.) 

Locris  was  the  name  which  was  given  to  two  small  territories  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  by  Phocis  and  Doris,  and  of  which  the  one  was 
situated  at  the  Corinthian  Bay,  and  the  other  at  the  Strait  of  Emipus. 
The  first  was  inhabited  by  the  Locrians,  who  were  called  the  Ozelish, 
(the  bad  smelling,)  and  the  latter  by  the  Opuntish,  and  some  more  north- 
ward by  the  Epcnemidish  Locrians.  Ajax  is  said  by  Homer  to  have 
been  leader  of  the  last-mentioned  people  during  the  Trojan  war. 
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Darisj  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Dorians  previous  to  their  taking 
possession  of  Pelq)ODne8us,  was  a  small  valley  about  three  miles  broad, 
through  which  ran  the  river  Pindus ;  it  contained  four  small  towns. 

Phocis  was  separated  from  Boeotia  by  a  moimtain  chain ;  b^ing 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  bay  of  Corinth,  on  the  north  by  the  ridge  of 
QSta,  and  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  lands  of  the  Locrians.  The  river 
Cephissus  flows  through  a  fertile  valley  in  the  interior  of  Phocis.  But  a 
great  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  by  the  mountain  Parnassus,  the  highest 
summit  of  which  is  seldom  free  from  snow ;  its  declivities,  however,  are 
covered  with  the  olive  and  vine.  In  Phocis  there  ivere  many  small 
independent  *cities; 

The  Phoceans  took  possession  of  Delphi  in  the  same  year  that  Alexander 
the  Great  was  bom,  and  with  its  treasures  carried  on  a  ten  years'  war, 
that  received  the  name  of  the  Holy  War;  but  at  last  being  conquered, 
all  their  cities  were  destroyed  by  their  enemies,  and  they  were  prohibited 
from  rebuilding  them. 

Delphi  lay  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  was  the  most  famed  city  of 
Phocis.  Here  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  most  sacred  and  celebrated 
in  Greece.  Here  the  Amphictyonse,  or  Diet  of  Greece,  assembled ;  here 
the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated,  and  here  were  immense  treasures 
collected  as  presents  to  Apollo. 

Elatea  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Cephissus,  and  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Phocis  and  B<£otia — ^being  the  key  to  both  of  these 
States. 

Bceotia  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  mountains ;  on  the  south  it 
was  separated  from  Attica  by  the  Citheron  ;  on  the  west  it  was  bounded 
by  the  Helicon,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Parnassus.  The  Lake  of  Copais 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  deepest  valleys  of  B<£otia,  into  which  the  river 
Cephissus  discharges  itself.  Next  to  Thessaly,  Boeotia  was  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Greece.  Its  air,  however,  was  foggy  and  thick,  which  made 
the  people  dull  and  doltish;  still  they  were  fierce,  gluttonous  and  ferocious. 

Boeotia  formed  a  confederacy  of  several  cities,  the  principal  one  in 
ancient  days  having  been  Orchomenus,  and  afterwards  Thebes. 

The  castle  of  Thebes  was  erected  by  Cadmus,  a  Phcenician ;  while  its 
walls  were  built  by  Amphion.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great ; 
subsequent  to  which  it  was  rebuilt ;  its  present  name  is  Thiva.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Pindar  the  poet,  and  of  the  two  great  generals,  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas — ^the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men 
history  makes  mention  of— names  which  have  given  inextinguishable 
glory  to  Thebes. 

We  may  also  observe — ^in  Boeotia — ^Plataea,  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain Citheron,  was,  from  envy  and  hatred  of  Thebes,  always  the  ally  of 
Athens,  which  it  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  It  was  at  Plataea 
that,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  memorable  battle  was  fought  between  t^* 
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Persians  and  the  Greeks,  when  the  Grecian  army  was  more  numerous 
than  it  had  ever  been.  The  Thebans,  however,  at  last  destroyed  Platiea. 
Thesbia  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Helicon;  its  citizens 
participated  with  the  Spartans  in  the  honorable  defence  of  Thermopylse. 
Leuctra  is  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas, 

"^over  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  year  371  B.  C.  Chseronea  is  renowned 
for  the  two  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity;  in  the  one  the  Macedonians 
conquered  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  who  fought  for  the  independence 
of  Greece,  338  years  B.  C;  in  the  other,  the  famous  Roman  Dictator, 
Sylla,  defeated  IVIithridates.  Lebadia,  (now  Livadia,)  was  the  seat  of  the 
Trophonic  oracle,  which  continued  long  after  the  others  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Orchomenus,  situated  near  the  sea  of  Copais,  was  in  Homer's  days 
the  capital  of  the  mighty  state  of  Minyse;  its  wealth  was  compared, 
(though  probably  very  much  exaggerated  by  the  poet,)  to  that  of  Egyptian 
Thebes.  Still,  it  is  evidence  to  our  mind  that  Lebadia  must  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade,  otherwise  it  could  scarcely  have  attained  the 
reputation  of  great  wealth.  Aulis  was  the  harbor  in  which  the  Grecian 
fleet  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  when  destined  for  the  Trojan  war ; 
here  also  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  doomed,  by  the 
artifices  of  the  priest  Calchas,  to  be  sacrifice^  to  Diana.  How  baleful  has 
corrupt  priestcraft  ever  been  to  the  children  gf  men!  ^ 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Attica,  with  its  fragrant  air  and 
transparent  sky.  Rich  in  nothing  but  honey  and  olives,  nature  has  blessed 
it  with  the  most  delicious  climate,  fit  for  the  favored  place  of  the  muses. 
Why  was  not  the  perishable  part  of  the  immortal  Byron  deposited  in  the 
soil  and  under  the  starry  canopy  of  Attica,  as  it  was  to  have' been  antici- 
pated that  the  hypocrisy  of  his  enemies  would  refuse  it  a  meaner  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey ! 

Attica  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  BcBotia,  and  extends  south-east  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  outermost  point  of  which  forms  the 
promontory  of  Surinum.  Being  mountainous,  it  is  cultivated  but  little. 
Mount  Laurium,  in  Attica,  contained  the  only  silver  mines  in  Greece.  But 
it  was  not  silver  nor  gold,  but  wealth  of  a  nobler  kind,  that  gave  the 
capital  of  Attica  an  immortal  name.  To  what  well  educated  person  is  the 
name  of  Athens  unfamiliar?  Does  it  not  fill  every  lover  of  intellectual 
enjoyment  with  veneration  and  wonder  ?    Ought  it  not  to  be  remembered 

.  with  gratitude  by  every  friend  of  freedom  and  humanity  ?  Did  ever  a  city 
in  the  world  so  recommend  itself  to  the  admiration  of  all  mankind  ? 

Athens  did  not,  like  Rome  and  Egypt,  awaken  the  awe  and  curiosity  of 
foreign  lands,  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers,  and  bequeath  a  famed 
name  to  posterity  by  a  display  of  spoils  taken  fi-om  a  hundred  nations,  nor 
by  stupendous  structures  raised  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands 

^  of  hiunan  lives.  No !  Far  nobler  the  means,  and  more  lasting  and 
glorious  were  the  works  by  which  Athens  struck  its  visitors  with  surprise  ] 
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made  itself  spoken  of  with  the  highest  praise  in  the  most  distant  lands ; 
awed  the  conquering  Alexander;  eUcited  from  victorious  Rome  an 
acknowledgment  of  superiority,  and  acquired  a  glory  far  more  bright  than 
that  of  any  other  city  that  ever  existed. 

This  honor  and  pre-eminence  was  gained  by  its  liberal  institutions ;  by 
its  public  entertainments,  so  highly  worthy  of  an  intelligent  people ;  by 
tlie  polished  and  gentle  manners  of  its  citizens ;  by  their  ardent  patriotism ; 
by  their  nice  perception  of  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  by  their  general  relish 
of  intellectual  pleasures ;  by  the  most  brilliant  series  of  distinguished  men 
that  ev£r  dazzled  the  world :  by  tlie  Atelier  of  Phidias ;  by  the  Lyceum 
of  Aristotle  ;  and  by  the  Academy  of  Plato.  ,  • 

Athens — ^the  parent  not  only  of  Grecian  but  also  of  European  civilization 
— was  situated  on  the  border  of  a  plain,  which  was  watered  by  two  rivulets 
called  Ilissus  and  Cephissus,  which,  during  the  summer,  oftentimes  became 
dry.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  city  was  called  the  Acropolis,  on  which 
the  Parthenon — ^the  temple  of  Minerva — stood ;  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
having  very  properly  been  made  the  tutelar  deity  of  that  city,  which  was  the 
birth-place  of  Socrates.  The  Parthenon  was  erected  by  the  great  Pericles 
through  the  &med  architects,  Ictinus  and  Callicrates.  It  received  its 
name  from  having  been  dedicated  to  Minerva  Parthenos  (the  maid.)  It  is 
said  to  have  cost  ten  thousand  Attic  talents,  or  about  three  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  American  dollars.  In  this  temple  stood  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  thirty-nine  French  feet  high,  wrought  by  Phidias  in 
ivory  and  gold.  The  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  which  was  also  a  fortress,  led 
through  the  magnificent  colonnade  called  Propylaeae,  which  Pericles  caused 
to  be  erected  either  by  Phidias  or  by  Mnesicles.  Were  we  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  of  art  which  were  to  be  found  in  Athens,  it  would  detain  us 
too  long,  but  the  trouble  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  is  richly  rewarded. 
I  cannot,  however,  neglect  to  mention  the  gigantic  temple  of  Jupiter,  called 
Olympium,  with  the  majestic  statue  of  this  divinity,  by  Phidias ;  nor  yet 
overlook  the  great  theatre — ^the  largest  in  the  world,  save  those  of  Rome — 
which  would  contain  30,000  spectators. 

What  perceptibility  of  perfection  must  the  Athenian  people  have  had, 
who  could  appreciate  such  master-pieces  as  those  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides!  Poets  and  musicians  contended  for  pre-eminence  in  a 
place  called  the  Odeum ;  while  Stoa  Poikile  was  a  gallery  containing  the 
most  beautiful  paintings. 

About  four  miles  from  Athens  was  the  harbor  of  Piraeus,  which  was 
connected  with  the  former  by  a  double  wall,  erected  under  the  advice  of 
Themistocles. 

Eleusis  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  famous  for  the  mysteries  which  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Ceres — ^the  divinity  which,  according  to  the  Greek 
mythology,  had  taught  man  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Megara  was  the  principal  city  of  an  independent  territory,  which  for- 
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merly  belonged  to  Athens,  and  was  situated  on  the  most  northern  part  of 
the  isthmus.  It  was  a  very  important  commercial  city  previous  to  the 
maritime  power  of  Athens,  and  distant  from  that  city  about  twenty-four 
miles.  Euclid,  the  great  mathematician,  was  bom  here,  during  whose 
time  the  Athenians  prohibited  the  M agarensis  from  entering  their  territory 
under  the  penalty  of  death.  However,  in  defiance  of  this,  Euclid,  attired 
as  a  woman,  visited  Socrates  in  the  night,  and  returned  before  the  break 
of  day. 

Marathon  was  an  insignificant  place  in  itself,  but  renowned  for  the 
victory  of  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  over  the  army 
that  Darllis  Hystaspes  sent  to  subjugate  Greece,  490  years  B.  C. 

In  the  narrow  strait  between  the  main  land  and  the  little  Isle  of 
Salamis,  the  Greeks  won,  by  a  clever  stratagem  of  Themistocles,  a  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  478  years  B.  C. 

Corinth  is  situated  upon  that  little  isthmus  which  you  pass  on  entering 
Peloponnesus  from  Hellas,  lying  between  two  seas,  and  having  two 
harbors.  Its  castle,  the  AcropoUs,  was  not  only  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Greece,  but  was  also  the  key  to  Peloponnesus.  In  the  middle  of  this 
isthmus  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  war,  Corinth  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade ;  its  vessels  visiting  almost  every  known  sea.  It  was  the 
richest  city  in  Greece ;  and  it  is  said  that  its  citizens  were  much  addicted 
to  sensual  pleasures.  But  it  was  not  only  rich  in  gold,  but  it  was  also 
very  rich  in  works  of  art,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  cities  in 
Greece.  Subsequent  to  the  victory  of  the  Roman  general  Q^uintus 
Metellus,  over  the  Achseans  under  the  command  of  Diaeus,  another 
Roman,  Lucius  Mummius,  laid  siege  to  Corinth,  took  and  destroyed  it, 
146  years  B.  C. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  between  the  Argolian  and 
Saronian  Bays,  is  a  mountainous  peninsula,  called  Argolis.  The  only 
large  plain  upon  it  is  that  where  Argos  and  Mycens  stood.  Of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  Argolis  was  the  first  that  began  to  emerge  from  barbarisn^. 
It  was  hither  that  the  Egyptian  Danaus,  and  Phrygian  Pelops  emigrated ; 
the  grandson  of  the  latter  being  the  famous  Agamemnon,  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief during  the  Trojan  war.  He,  together  with  his  brother 
Menelaus,  ruled  over  the  Achaean  tribes,  who,  later,  were  chased  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Dorians,  headed  by' the  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Argos  was  the  oldest  city  of  Argolis,  and  said  to  be  founded  by  Inachus. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Diomedes  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  is 
now  called  Achos. 

Naupalia,  (now  Napoli  di  Romania,)  was  the  harbor  of  Argos,  and  b 
now  an  important  fortress. 

Mycenae  was  once  the  residence  of  Agamemnon,  and  destroyed  by  the 
citizens  of  Argos  shortly  after  the  Persian  war. 
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Tiryns  was  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Hercules.  Its  walls  are 
yet  in  part  to  be  seen;  and  were  built — according  to  tradition — ^by  the 
Cyclops  from  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Trazene  was  famed  in  ancient  fisibles  as  having  been  the  place  of 
descent  to  the  subterranean  abodes.  Here  Pluto  is  said  to  have  descended 
with  his  spouse,  and  here  Hercules  dragged  forth  Cerberus. 

Nemea  was  known  by  its  temple,  and  the  games  there  celebrated. 

The  south-western  coast  of  the  Ba^  of  Corinth,  (now  Lepanto,)  was 
called  Achaia;  it  was  separated  on  the  south  from  Arcadia,  by  a  high 
moimtain  chain.  It  was  well  cultivated  and  populous,  but  was  considered 
poor,  for  it  had  no  commerce.  Achaia  received  its  name  from  the  Achieans, 
who  settled  there  after  they  had  been  driven  from  their  ancient  homes  by 
the  Dorians.  Here  there  were  as  many  states  as  towns,  which  became, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  a  confederacy  among  themselves, 
the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece. 

Helike  was  the  city  where  the  delegates  assembled  from  the  respective 
towns  of  Achaia. 

Sicyon  was  once  an  independent  city,  but  afterwards  became  a  part  of 
the  Achaean  confederacy.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece* 
and  its  inhabitants  the  first  Grecian  manu&cturers.  It  is  said,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  with  very  little  foundation  in  truth,  by  some  to  have  been  the 
cradle  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  from  the  rivulet  Neda  to  the  promontory 
Araxus,  at  the  inlet  of  the  Corinthian  Bay,  was  called  Elis,  which  on  the 
east  was  separated  from  Arcadia  by  the  mountain  ridge  of  PholcB.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  Triphylia,  the  most  southern,  was  hilly, 
and  at  the  coast,  sandy ;  Pisatis  was  the  middle  part,  and  formed  both 
banks  of  the  river  Alpheus;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys 
imaginable;  Elis  proper  was  the  northern  part,  in  which  is  the  valley 
Korile  Elis  (the  hollow  Elis.)  Elis  was  the  best  cultivated  state  in  the 
Peleponnesian  peninsula,  and  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  Olympicus.  Its  in- 
habitants never  carried  on  war,  nor  did  a  foreign  army  ever  dare  to  tread 
on  its  soil,  before  they  had  laid  away  their  arms.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  superstition  was  very  beneficial  to  the  small  tribe  that  inhabited  this 
state.  The  deceptions  of  the  Grecian  priesthood — ^blameable  as  they  were 
— ^had  the  praiseworthy  tendency,  however,  generally  speaking,  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  promote  peace,  and  soften  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  Olympian  groves  were  situated  near  the  river  Alpheus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pisa,  the  capital  of  a  little  state,  the  traces  of  which  were  soon 
lost  These  groves  were  adorned  with  several  temples,  altars,  statues,  etc. 
The  most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  venerated  of  these 
temples,  was  that  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  together  with  the 
statue  of  that  divinity,  by  the  master-hand  of  Phidias.  It  was  here  that 
every  fourth  year  (from  776  years  B.  C.)  games  were  celebrated,  in  which 
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every  kind  of  mental  and  bodily  exercise  was  publicly  exhibited.  As  the 
conquerors  were  greatly  honored,  and  supported  during  life  by  their  native 
city,  these  games  excited  the  ambition  of  the  young  Greeks,  and  stimulated 
them  to  every  manly  and  honorable  exercise.  Strength,  agility,  and 
genius  were  here  displayed,  with  the  hope  of  receiving  the  applause  of  the 
assembled  Greeks,  and  of  acquiring  fame.  These  games  were  otherwise 
very  useful,  as  they  were  a  point  of  union  upon  which  the  feelings  of 
common  nationaUty  were  roused  aAong  the  several  small  tribes  of  Greece. 

The  capital  of  this  state  also  bore  the  name  of  Elis,  in  which  was  a 
gymnasium,  where  those  who  intended  to  vie  in  the  games  could  properly 
prepare  and  exercise  themselves. 

Arcadia,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets,  was  situated  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  Peloponnesian  peninsula,  and  bounded,  on  almost  every  side,  by 
mountains,  among  which  Cyllene  is  the  highest.  The  coimtry  itself  is 
very  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  the  snow  remains  until  summer^  time. 
Being  in  general  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  yet  possessing  fine  pasture 
grounds,  Arcadia  was  the  home  of  those  herdsmen,  who,  separated  fiom 
the  rest  of  the  world,  were  praised  for  their  innocence  and  simpUcity  of 
manners.  Children  of  nature,  without  the  artificial  wants  of  civiUzed  man, 
they  had  not  to  contend  against  unsatisfied  desires,  and  therefore  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  virtuous,  without  having  sustained  any  struggle 
against  temptation.  Not  meddling  themselves  with  the  other  Greeks, 
they,  however,  sometimes  sold  their  blood  for  money,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  wars  of  others. 

We  must  here  also  observe  Mantinea,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Arcadian  towns.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
subjected  to  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  however,  were  soon  afterwards 
defeated  by  the  Boeotians,  (362  years  B.  C.,)  under  the  command  of  the 
able  and  noble-minded  Epaminondas,  who  met  with  his  death  at  the 
moment  of  this  glorious  victory. 

Tegea  participated  in  the  battle  of  Platsea,  with  three  thousand  men. 
First  Sparta,  and  afterwards  Mantinea. 

Megalopolis  was  founded  by  the  advice  of  Epaminondas.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  forty  towns  in  the  neighborhood  were  obUged  to 
leave  their  household  gods,  in  order  to  found  new  homes  here ;  but  this 
city  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

The  most  southern  part  of  the  Pelopoimesian  peninsula  was  called 
Messenia;  it  was  separated  from  Laconica  by  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taygetus ;  from  Arcadia,  by  mount  Lycalus ;  from  Elis,  by  the  rivulet 
Neda,  and  was  otherwise  bounded  by  the  sea.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  adorned  with  verdant  hills  of  plentiful  grass,  where  fed  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  and  of  good  horses — ^the  only  wealth  of  the  country.  The  valley 
through  which  the  Pamissus  flows,  is  very  fertile.  In  more  ancient  days 
Messenia  constituted  an  independent  State,  but  after  a  very  long  struggle 
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it  was  at  last  subjected  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who  made  the  inhabitants 
their  slaves.  But  retribution  follows  hard  upon  the  commission  of  great 
crimes.  At  Leuctra,  fortune  turned  her  back  upon  the  proud  sons  of 
Lacedemon,  and  the  victorious  Epaminondas  presented  to  the  Messenians 
their  liberty  and  independence. 

Ithome  was  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  banks  of  Pamissus,  being  at 
once  both  a  town  and  fortress,  which,  next  to  that  of  Corinth,  was  the 
strongest  in  Greece.  When  the  Messenians  regained  their  freedom,  they 
erected  upon  the  same  hill,  the  city  of  Messene.  Here  ako  the  venerable 
Nestor's  little  kingdom  of  Pylos,  was  once  to  be  foimd.  The  strong 
fortress  of  Navarino  lies  upon  the  coast^  with  a  capacious  harbor,  which 
has  gained  some  celebrity  in  our  day. 

Laconica  was  the  most  southern,  and  the  largest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  the  eastern  half  circle  of 
which  ended  with  the  promontory  Malea,  and  the  western  half  with  Cape 
Tffinarum  ;  between  both  of  which  lies  the  Laconian  Bay,  into  i^hich  the 
river  Eurotas  discharges  itself.  The  valley  on  both  sides  of  this  stream 
was  very  fruitful,  but  all  other  parts  of  this  country  is  interwoven  by  several 
mountain  chains,  of  which  that  of  Taygetus  is  the  largest,  and  bears  the 
wildest  aspect.  Its  present  brave  inhabitants  are,  in  all  probability, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  and  known  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Mainotes,  who  preserved  their  independence  in  the  midst  of  the 
degradation  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  our  own  days  greatly  contributed 
to  render  the  cause  of  Greece  victorious. 

Lacedemon,  or,  as  it  was  often  called,  Sparta,  the  capital  of  this  state, 
was  a  large  city,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taygetus,  where  the  hills  lose  themselves  in  the  sea.  Next  to  Athens, 
this  is  the  most  famous  city  in  Greece ;  yet  its  citizens  were  uncultivated, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  were  there  held  almost  in  contempt.  Mankind 
is  not  indebted  to  it  for  any  benefit  whatever.  Its  policy  was  selfish, 
narrow,  and  sometimes  even  cruel.  The  inhabitants  had  no  regard  for 
the  sacred  rights  of  man,  for  almost  all  his  natural  feelings  were  destroyed 
in  order  to  make  a  Spartan  of  him.  Even  the  very  blush  of  modesty  was 
driven  from  the  maiden's  cheek,  as  she  had  to  divest  herself  of  clothing, 
and  to  practise  manly  exercises,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  body,  so  that, 
as  a  mother,  she  might  give  birth  to  powerful  children.  Falsehood  and 
theft  were  overlooked  when  performed  with  that  skill  which  defied 
detection,  as  they  were  looked  upon  as  proofe  of  sagacity  and  talent  for 
stratagem — qualities  highly  necessary  to  a  warrior.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  laws  and  education  of  the  Spartans  had  no  other 
tendency  than  to  make  them  good  soldiers.  Their  highest  aim  was  not 
how  to  live  most  worthily,  but  rather  how  most  worthily  to  die.  The 
freedom  of  the  individual  was  sacrificed  to  the  independence  of  the  state. 
Sparta  was  free,  but  its  citizens  were  slaves ;  their  greatest  virtae  consisted 
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in  contempt  of  death ;  but  indeed  it  would  have  been  more  meritorious 
had  they  made  life  more  precious.  The  Spartans  were  praised  for  their 
moderate  habits ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  justly  bestowed  upon  them 
had  it  originated  in  their  individual  free-will,  rather  than  in  the  law  which 
imposed  upon  them  this  virtue.  That  the  Spartans  were  brave,  no  one 
can  deny ;  but  their  military  achievements  were  the  consequence  of  cruel 
discipline.  It  can  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  independence  of  Sparta  was 
bought  with  everything  that  is  dear  to  man,  and  that  genuine  liberty 
never  had  its  home  in  that  country.  Indeed,  how  was  it  possible  for  such 
to  have  been  the  case  in  a  State  where  the  supreme  authority  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  aristocrats,  and  where  the  laws  had  no  regard  for 
human  rights  smd  human  feelings  ? 

The  gloiy  of  Sparta  set — almost  without  deserving  of  being  bewailed — 
at  Leuctra  and  Mantinca. 

The  Grecian  race  and  language  were  not  confined  to  the  land  of  Greece, 
for  there  were,  as  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  flourishing  Greek  colonies 
upon  the  Asiatic  coasts ;  and  again,  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Libya,  and  even  in  the 
very  wilderness  of  Sc}rthia,  the  Greeks  had  made  themselves  homes.  Tho 
adjacent  islands  were  also  peopled  by  Greeks ;  and  it  is  to  these  islands 
that  I  will  now  direct  your  attention. 

There  are  some  ancient  traditions,  and  particularly  among  the  Samo- 
thiacians,  relative  to  the  former  existence  of  a  land,  under  the  name  of 
Lectonia,  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been  situated  upon  the  same 
position  over  Vhich  the  iBgean  Sea  now  rolls  its  waves.  These  traditions 
have  more  recently  been  confirm/ed  by  physical  observations.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  numerous  islands  of  that  sea  have 
been  formed  by  some  violent  eruption  of  nature.*  But  we  have  no 
certainty  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  that  broke  the  land  of  Lectonia 
into  pieces,  and  submerged  part  of  it  with  water,  or  whether  it  was  inim- 
dated  by  the  sea  which  formerly  covered  the  Scythian  plains,  when  it 
forced  its  way  through  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  and  emptied  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  men  of 


*  See  **  Obieryatioiu  am  la  fonnation  des  Montagnes  et  lea  changements  arrive  aa  gloube, 
paiticali^rement  4  V^gard  de  I'empire  Raue,  par  M.  P.  S.  Pallas  '* — and  his  **  Beire  darcl) 
Siberia."  Mr.  Pallas  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  Eaxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  together 
with  Lake  Aral  and  several  others,  are  the  remains  of  an  extoosive  sea,  which  once  covered 
avgreat  part  of  Asia,  north  of  them.  From  observations  daring  his  travels  in  Siberia,  and 
dnriog  his  long  residence  on  the  Tanric  peninsula,  he  was  induced  to  arrive  at  this  opinion. 
The  no  less  celebrated  Klaproth — who  travelled  much  iu  Asia,  and  who  has  written  a  great 
deal  worthy  of  attention — ^fully  coincides  in  this  opinion.  Count  G.  A.  Choiseul  Gouffier, 
after  travelling  through  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  part  of  tiiese  countries  bear  evident  traces  of  having  once  formed  part  of  the  same  sea. 
A  tradition  of  the  Greeks  mentions  the  opening  of  the  Bosphorus  as  the  cause  which  drained 
tMa  YASt  sea  from  the  midst  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Stnbo,  Diodoms  and  the  elder  Pliny,  have 
Kufwl^  down  to  us  the  ancient  memorials  that  existed  of  this  catastrophe. 
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authority  that  the  latter  then  first  made  an  opening,  at  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  joined  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Among  the  Grecian  Islands  that  which  first  deserves  our  notice,  is  Crete  ; 
(now  Candia ;)  it  is  interwoven  with  mountains,  among  which  the  majestic 
Ida  is  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  If  we  were  to  believe  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Cretans,  we  should  look  upon  this  country  as  the  parent 
of  civilization,  and  the  home  of  Jupiter, — ^whom  the  Greeks  afterwards 
worshipped  as  the  most  powerful  of  their  gods — and  that  Minos  was  his 
son.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  Minos  was  the  law-giver  of  the 
Cretans,  and  that  he  exercised  a  preponderating  sway  over  the  surrounding 
island,  a  great  influence  upon  several  states,  and,  Iq  a  measure,  extirpated 
the  then  existing  pirates. 

Candia,  the  present  capital  of  this  island,  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  *a 
very  important  city.  Dming  the  times  of  the  Romans,  Gortyna  was  the 
principal  city. 

Delos  is  the  smallest,  and  yet  the  most  famous  island  of  the  Cyclades — 
80  called  because  they  form  a  circle,  (cyclus,)  round  Delos.  This  island 
was  formerly  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  sacred  as  the 
pretended  birth-place  of  Apollo.  No  children  were  allowed  to  be  bom 
upon  this  island,  nor  any  desul  bodies  to  be  interred.  Here  were  treasured 
up  all  the  contributions  which  the  Athenians  received  from  their  allies  for 
the  support  of  the  fleet,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
After  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  and  the  decay  of  Athens,  it  became  a  very 
important  place  of  trade.    It  is  now  uninhabited. 

Paras  is  renowned  for  its  white  marble.  Naxos  is  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  abounding  in  com,  wine,  and  figs.  Ceos  (now 
Zea)  is  situated  outside  the  promontory  of  Sunium  ;  it  is  very  fertile. 

Eubcea  (now  Egribos,  and  in  the  Italian  language  called  Negroponte) 
is  not  only  the  largest  of  the  groupe  called  Sporades,  but  also  of  all  the 
islands  in  the  Mgesxi  Sea.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  of  Greece 
by  the  straits  of  Euripus,  which  at  one  point  is  so  narrow  that  a  bridge  is 
thrown  over  it  Calchis  (now  Egribos)  was  the  principal  city  anterior  to 
the  Trojan  war. 

Among  the  Sporades  we  may  also  observe  Lemnos,  (now  StaUmene,) 
which  lies  about  midway  between  Asia  and  Europe ;  in  ancient  times  it 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan.  Samothrace  was  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  Pelasgian  mysteries. 

The  so-called  Ionian  islands  consist  of  seven  larger  and  several  lesser 
islands.  The  former  are:  Cythere,  (now  Cerigo,)  formerly  sacred  to 
Venus.  It  yields  excellent  wine,  raisins,  and  olives.  Zacynthus  (now 
Zante)  is  the  most  charming.  Cephalenia  (now  Cefalonia)  is  the  largest 
of  the  groupe.  Ithaca  (now  Teaki)  is  very  rocky,  and  famed  as  the  centre 
of  Ulyssus'  little  kingdom.  Leucadia'(St  Maura)  was  formerly  a  penin- 
sula, and  pait  of  Acarnania;    but  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
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Corinthians  eat  through  the  narrow  isthmus  that  ccnmected  it  with  the 
main  land.  Here  is  to  be  foond  the  rock  of  Leucate,  from  which  it  is  said 
the  celebrated  Sappho,  in  amorous  despair,  threw  herself  headlong  into 
the  sea.  Alas !  that  heart,  the  breath  of  which  were  flames  of  love,  could 
not  bear  the  agony  of  hopeless  love !  Corcyra  (now  Corfu)  was  only 
separated  from  the  promontory  of  Buthrotum  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  was 
distant  about  thirty  miles  from  that  of  Acroceraunia.  In  the  Persian 
war,  the  fleet  furnished  by  this  island,  on  the  Grecian  side,  was  next  in 
power  to  that  of  Athens.  The  city  of  Corfu  is  now  the  capital  of  all  the 
Ionian  islands. 


LETTER   IX. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THIS   PART   OF  THE   GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION. 

From  the  theatre  of  that  brilliant  drama  which  the  Greeks  presented  to 
admiring  nations,  we  now  turn  our  eyes  to  that  of  the  majestic  spectacle 
which  the  Romans  displayed  before  a  fear-stricken  world. 

The  first  objects  which  meet'  our  view  are  the  silvery  summits  of  those 
stupendous  mountains  known  as  the  Alps,  which  the  Creator  himself  has 
posted  as  sentinels  to  guard  favored  Italy  from  the  frosty  blasts  of  the 
north.  They  extend,  in  a  curved  line — the  length  of  which  is  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles — ^frora  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the  Ligurian 
Bay,  elevating  their  highest  peaks  far  above  the  clouds,  and  above  aU  the 
other  European  mountains.  They  may  be  said  to  continue  still  farther, 
on  the  one  side  by  Mount  Hsmus  and  the  Carpathian  chain,  smd  on  the 
other  side  by  the  Cevennes  and  Pyrenees.  In  addition  to  the  general 
name  of  Alps,  they  receive,  at  different  points,  additional  names ;  for 
instance,  the  Julian  Alps,  (Alpes  Julian,)  above  the  Istrian  peninsula ;  the 
Caemthian  Alps,  (Alpes  Camicae,)  running  through  Tyrol  nearly  to  the 
sources  of  the  river  Adige ;  further  westward,  to  St.  Gothard,  they  are 
called  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  (Alpes  Rhceticoe,)  and  thence  to  Mount  Blanc 
they  receive  the  name  of  Penmian,  (Peninae ;)  the  eastern  part  of  which, 
between  Mount  Rosa  and  St.  Gothard,  is,  however,  sometimes  called  the 
Lepontian  Alps. 

Prom  Mount  Blanc  the  Alps  branch  off  southward  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  by  degrees  decreasing  in  height.  At  the  first  they  are  called  the 
Grajish,  (Grajae,)  then  the  Cothish  (Cothicae)  Alps ;  and  after  running  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Po,  they  take  an  easterly  course  and 
'eceive  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  (Alps  Maritimae.)    These  again 
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change  their  names,  between  Nizza  and  Genoa,  to  that  of  the  Apennines, 
(Montes  Apenneni,}  which  they  retain  through  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
which  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  formed  on  this  moimtain  chain. 
The  Apennines  at  first  run  eastward — enclosing  between  themselves  and 
the  Rhetian,  Cffimhian  and  Julian  Alps,  one  of  the  largest,  most  fertile, 
and  most  beautifid  valleys  in  Europe — and  then,  before  they  arrive  at  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  they  take  a  southerly  course,  and  divide  Italy  into  two  parts, 
until,  at  last,  they  branch  off  into  two  arms,  which  extend  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tarentian  Bay. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  this  natural  wall,  Italy  is,  on  all  other  parts 
surrounded  by  water.  On  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  (called  Mare 
Superum,  by  the  Romans;)  on  the  south  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the 
Straits  of  Sicily,  (Mare  Seculum  or  Ausonium ;)  on  the  west  by  the  Sea  of 
Tuscany,  (Mare  Tyrrhenum,  or  Tuscum,  or  Inferum,)  of  which  the  part 
north  of  Corsica  is  called  the  Bay  of  Ligurium,  (Sinus  Ligusticus.) 

Italy  at  one  time  bore  different  names,  as  Ausonia,  Saturnia,  etc.; 
but  it  is  very  probable,  that  it  then  had  no  general  appellation,  and  that 
the  names  given  to  different  parts  were  afterweurds  looked  upon  as 
extending  over  the  whole  country,  which  is  now  known  under  the  name 
of  Italy. 

We  have  no  certainty  touching  the  point  from  whence  its  inhabitants 
first  came ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabited  at 
least  as  early  as  about  1200  years  B.  C.  But  considering  the  position  of 
Greece,  and  the  short  distance  to.Asia,  I  have  no  doubt  that  man  found 
his  way  into  this  country  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Indeed  the  Roman 
mythology  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion,  as  it  evidently  alludes  to  persons 
and  things  of  great  antiquity. 

Before  the  Romans  made  themselves  masters  of  Italy,  that  country  was 
divided  into  many  small  states,  and  such  again  became  the  case  after  they 
lost  possession  of  it  Its  southern  section  was  often  called  Grsecia 
Magna,  (Great  Greece)  in  consequence  of  the  many  Grecian  colonies  that 
had  been  planted  there.  Th^^  part  of  Italy  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  divided  into  the  following 
sections : 

West  of  the  Apennines  lies  Bruttium,  (now  Calabria,)  which  is  the  most 
southern  part  of  Italy.  It  is  a  mountainous  country.  Consentia,  (now 
Consenza,)  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Crathis,  (now  Crati,)  was 
the  principal  city  of  the  Bruttians,  and  once  taken  by  Hannibal.  Rheg- 
gium  (now  Reggio)  lies  near  the  straits  of  Sicily,  and  was  founded  by  the 
citizens  of  Calchis  in  Euboea,  742  years  B.  C.  Here  also  were  some 
other  Grecian  colonies,  among  which  was  Crotona,  an  Acheean  colony, 
founded  710  years  B.  C.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  Pythagoras  lived, 
who  brought  about  a  beneficial  change  in  the  manners  and  principles  of 
the  inhabitants.    After  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
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the  largest  and  richest  city  in  Great  Greece ;  but  it  also  experienced  the 
instability  of  fortune,  being  humbled  by  the  little  town  of  Locri,  and  by 
the  renowned  Pyrrhus. 

Lueania  (now  the  middle  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  extended  its 
northern  frontier,  previous  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  the  promontory  of 
Surrentum;  but  after  that  time  it  went  no  farther  th^n  to  the  rivulet 
Silarus,  (now  Sele,)  and  southward  to  the  rivulet  Laus.  Its  pasture  was 
excellent,  and  the  cattle  remarkable  for  their  size.  The  town  of  Salemum 
belonged  to  Lueania  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  afterwards  to  Cam- 
pania. During  the  middle  ages  there  was  a  very  celebrated  college  here, 
devoted  more  particularly  to  the  education  of  physicians.  It  is  now 
called  Salerno.  Elea  (Latin  Yelia)  was  founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Cyrus.  This  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
philosophers  Zeno  and  Parmenides,  who  lived  about  600  years  B.  C,  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers.  Sybaris  lay  near 
the  Taurentian  bay ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Achieans  720  years  B.  C, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Crotonians  in  the  year  510  B.  C.  It  was  here  that 
the  Athenians  founded  another  city  called  Thurium,  where  the  venerable 
Herodotus  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Campania  (very  nearly  corresponding  to  the  country  now  called  Terra 
di  Lavaro)  is  situated  between  the  rivulet  Liris  (now  Garigliano)  in  the 
north,  and  the  Silarus  (now  Sele)  in  the  south.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Here  we  may  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  enchanting  view  that  voluptuous 
Naples  presents  to  us.  Situated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  verdant  hill, 
surrounded  by  gardens  of  fragrant  flowers,  fronting  the  sea  with  its  island 
gems  and,  but  six  miles  distant  from  it  filling  the  back  ground,  the 
burning  mountain  of  Vesuvius, — ^what  can  be  more  picturesque  and 
beautiful  than  the  situation  of  this  capital?  Add  to  this  an  almost 
incredibly  transparent  sky,  and  mild,  soft  climate,  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  this  place  is  the  favored  spot  of  nature.  But  it  received  not  the 
power  to  wield  a  sceptre  over  the  world ;  for  its  breath  was  too  efleminate 
tcr  support  a  warlike  nation.  Nor  have  the  milder  virtues  here  alwajrs 
flourished.  Alas!  this  scene  of  so  much  beauty  has  often  left  no 
impression  upon  the  heart  of  ferocious  man. 

Naples,  (Napoli,)  formerly  Neapolis,  which  poets  have  lauded  to  the 
i^  under  the  name  of  Parthenope,  is  a  colony  of  CumsB,  with  about 
360,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  very  lively  trade,  but  principally  carried 
on  by  foreigners. 

Two  small  towns,  called  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  once  lay  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  both  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burned  under 
the  burning  lava,  emitted  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79  A.  C. 
On  this  occasion  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Plinius  the  elder,  lost  his  life; 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  inordinate  curiosity  and  desire  to  have  a  closer  view 
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of  that  majestic  but  terrible  phenomenon.  When  the  nii&s  were  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1713  A.  C,  they  were  covered  with  strata  of  lava  and 
earth,  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  Somewhat  above  the  place  where 
Herculaneum  stood,  there  are  now  two  small  towns : — ^Resina — ^where  the 
famous  wine  of  Lacrimae  Christi  is  made — and  Portici,  which  has  a 
royally  magnificent  castle  and  museum,  in  which  are  preserved  most  of 
the  antiquities  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

The  little  town  of  Sorrento  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  bounds 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  This  was  the  birth-place  of 
Tasso.  The  Romans  had  many  villas  or  country  seats,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fitmous  baths  of  Baiae,  situated  on  the  promontory  Misene.  Cuma 
was  situated  near  Lake  Avemus,  which  is  now  a  marsh,  emitting  a 
pestiferous  odor.  This  was  the  oldest  Grecian  colony  in  Italy,  and 
contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo.    It  was  the  births-place  of  Sibylla. 

Capua  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Campania,  an  EJtruscan  colony, 
where  we  are  told  the  army  of  Hannibal  partly  lost  its  martial  spirit. 
Modem  Capua  is  situated  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tultumo.  Nola  was  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,, 
and  was  founded  by  the  Ausonians.  It  was  here  that  the  first  bells  are 
said  to  have  been  made.  Modem  Nola  stands  forty  feet  above  the  position 
formerly  occupied  by  ancient  Nola.  We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the 
mountain  island  of  Capri,  (formerly  Caprse,)  which  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
changed  to  an  earthly  Elysium,  and  where  the  latter  passed  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  suspicious  fear  and  sordid  pleasures. 

Bast  of  that  part  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  lying  in  Great  Greece, 
were  the  following  provinces : — Picenumy  firom  the  river  -^sis — ^which 
flows  north  of  the  town  Ancona — to  the  rivulet  Aternus,  (now  Pescara.) 
The  northern  part  ia  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Papal  chair,  while  its 
southern  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  present  Abruzzo,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Samnium  extends  firom  Atemus  to  Frento,  (now 
Fortore.)  Its  inhabitants,  the  Samnites,  were  among  the  most  terrible 
enemies  of  Rome.  This  province  is  now  called  Abruzzo,  and  is  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  separated  fi'om  the 
possessions  of  the  Papal  chair  by  the  river  Tronto,  (formerly  Treventus.) 
Here  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  called  Gran  Sasso, 
and  also  the  largest  lake  in  the  kingdom,  that  of  Celano,  (formerly  Lacus 
Turinus.)  The  town  of  Sulmo,  (now  Sulmona,)  is  here  situated  ;  it  was 
the  birth-place  of  Ovidius. 

Apulia  runs  firom  the  river  Frento  to  the  point  of  Japygium,  (now  Cape 
Luca ;)  which  is  the  most  south-easterly  part  of  Italy.  This  land  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  boot,  the  heel  of  which  is  Terra  d'Otranto,  (formerly 
Calabria,)  though  this  name  is  now  given  to  the  south-western  part,  or 
toe  of  the  boot ;  Apulia  is  now  called  Puglia.  Cannae  lies  on  a  plain  near 
the  river  Aufidas,  (now  Ofanto,)  where  Hannibal  won  his  most  memorable 
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victory  ovep"  the  Romans.  Yenusia  was  the  birth-place  of  Horace. 
Brundisium,  or  Brundusiunit  was  an  ancient  city,  the  founders  of  which 
are  unknown.  It  was  from  this  place  that  the  Romans,  when  going  to 
Greece,  took  passage  for  Dyrrachyum  in  Epyrus.  ^Tarentum,  situated  at 
the  bay  bearing  the  same  name,  carried  on  a  very  extensive  commerce ; 
but  after  awakening  the  jealousies  of  the  Carthagenians,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  Romans,  it  was  compelled  to  defend  itself  against  both,  until  at  last, 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  This  part  of  Italy,  in  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  very  hot,  and  is  frequently  visited  by  the  Sirocco. 

The  western  coast  of  Middle  Italy,  was  inhabited  in  most  ancient  times 
by  the  Umbrians,  but  who  were  afterwards  driven  by  the  Etruscans  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Apennines ;  subsequent  to  which  all  the  western  coast, 
down  to  the  river  Tiber,  received  the  name  of  Etruria.  The  Etruscans 
were  also  called  Thusci  and  Tyrrheni,  (by  the  Greeks.)  It  is  very 
probable  that  they  were  descendants  from  the  Pelasgi.  It  was  from  them 
that  the  Romans  borrowed  their  religion  and  received  the  first  germs  of 
civilization — ^previous  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Greeks.  The  Etruscans 
were  a  commercial  people,  and  seem  to  have  had  c(msiderable  taste  for 
erecting  stupendous  specimens  of  architecture^— as  many  remains  of  the 
walls  still  testify.  The  Etruscan  vases  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  prove  that  their  manufacturers  were  not  deficient  in  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  coast  south  of  the  Tyber  bore  the  name  of 
Latium ;  the  country  under  that  name  was  but  insignificant  in  point  of 
size  until  after  the  Romans  conquered  the  Yolsci,  the  Hemicians,  and  the 
Aquiei — ^who  lived  south  of  Rome — ^when  the  southern  boimdary  of 
Latium  was  extended  to  the  river  Liris,  (now  Garigliano.)  Latium  was 
originally  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Anio,  (now  Tevesone,)  as  the 
Sabians  occupied  the  other  side  of  that  river ;  but  the  name  of  Latium 
soon  afterwards  extended  over  a  portion  of  that  territory.  The  country 
north-east  of  the  Sabine,  was  inhabited  by  the  above-mentioned  Umbrians; 
their  northern  boundary  being,  at  first,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Po,  but  after 
they  had  been  driven  back  by  the  Gauls,  they  extended  no  further  than 
the  little  rivulet  called  Rubicon ;  ^sis,  (now  Gesane,)  being  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  southern  possessions. 

The  present  states  of  Middle  Italy  are  now  the  Papal  Stateis  that 
comprise  ancient  Latium,  Sabinum,  Umbria,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany ;  the  smaller  Duchies  of  Lucca, 
Carrara,  and  Mazza,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Etruria. 

Even  in  this  part  of  Italy  the  heat  of  summer  is  very  great.  The 
orange,  the  olive,  and  many  other  fruits  of  southern  climates  grow  here 
in  abundance.  The  Apennine  mountains  which  range  through  this 
part  of  Italy,  are,  however,  generally  covered  with  snow  upon  their  highest 
peaks,  from  October  to  April ;  but  their  valleys  and  declivities  ever  breathe 
most  delicious  air. 
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H&ving  arriyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  city  of  BomuluSj  let  us 
pause,  and  reflect  fqpon  its  wondrous  destiny. 

There,  on  the  western  codes  of  the  Apennines,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tellow  Tyber,  proudly  lies  the  ancient  mistress  of  conquered  kings  and 
fettered  nations;  still  venerable  in  her  antiquity.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  eyes  of  all  the  civilized  world  look  upon  her  with  astonishmmt ;  for, 
seated  upon  the  Papal  chair  b  a  glorious  champion  of  the  rights  of  man. 
Is  she  again  to  stand  forth  and  dis^y  that  admirable  energy  by  which 
she  formerly  foiinded  the  majestic  structure  that  none  but  herself  could 
destroy  ?  After  having  so  l<»ig  been  the  terrible  instrument  of  despotism 
and  deception,  will  she  again  carry  the  banner  of  freedom  aloft?  Noble 
old  man  !  True  disciple  of  Christ,  who  wieldest  the  scqitre  of  Rome  in 
thy  trembling  hand;  prosecute  and  persevere  in  thy  glorious  career; 
myriads  of  the  human  family  will  bless  thy  name,  and  the  justice  of  God 
will  reward  thy  efforts  in  the  cause  of  wronged  humanity ! 

The  splendor  of  Rome  is  among  the  things  that  were ;  bat  those  relics 
which  the  corroding  tooth  of  time,  and  the  hands  of  barbarians  have  left, 
fail  not  to  impress  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  former  grandeur.  The 
ancient  m<Hiuments — ^together  with  those  of  more  modem  times — and  the 
inesdmable  collections  of  literary  productions,  compel  us  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  other  city  in  the  world — ^not  even  Paris  itself*-H90  worthy 
of  being  visited  as  Rome. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  Rome,  we  find  the  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  violence  and  wrong  were  the  principal  agents  that  alike 
brought  it  into  existence,  and  raised  it  to  the  summit  of  earthly  greats 
ness.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  its  founders  were  nothing 
less  than  robbers;  and  if  the  tradition  be  true,  the  infant  city  was 
baptized  in  the  blood  which  a  brother's  murdering  hand  had  caused  to 
flow.  Inauspicious  omen!  By  violence,  outrage,  and  the  effusion  of 
streams  of  blood,  Rome  accomplished  its  destiny.  Its  triumphant  chariot 
rolled  over  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  millions  of  human  beings.  It  was  for 
c^ituries  the  scourge  by  which  Providence  chastised  the  corrupt  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  civilized  those  that  were  barbarous ;  but  when  it  too  was 
given  up  to  corruption,  it  became  scourged  and  smitten  in  its  turn.  Still 
its  victorious  career  was  not  at  an  end.  Humbled  as  it  was,  its  tenacity 
of  power  was  not  to  be  overcome.  For,  making  the  cause  of  the  triumph- 
ant cross  its  own,  the  conquering  nations  were  soon  laid  again  at  its  feet. 
The  gold  which  barbarians  had  scattered,  was  returned  by  repentant 
converts.  The  Bishops  of  Rome  instilled  more  awe  and  fear  into  the 
minds  of  men,  than  ever  the  Caesars  had  done.  Despicable  as  these 
Roman  prelates  sometimes  were,  who  can  deny  that  they  were  used  by 
Providence  as  instruments  to  advance  the  divine  religion  of  Christ  among 
idolatrous  nations ;  of  humbling  the  pride  of  arrogant  princes ;  and  of 
proCectiog  the  weak  against  the  power  of  the  strong?     Rome  again 
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gloried  in  her  triumphs.  But  becoming  insolent,  and  imposing  upon 
mankind  undue  burthens,  solely  for  its  own  sordid  purposes,  it  received 
a  severe  rebuke.  The  chain  by  which  it  had  for  a  thousand  years  held 
the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world  in  subjection,  without  any  power 
save  that  within  itself,  was  now  riven  asunder.  Reformation  inflicted 
upon  it  the  deepest  wound;  yet  it  was  too  wise  not  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  blow.  Yet  a  barrier  was  set  upon  its  farther  advance, 
and  for  three  hundred  years  it  remained  in  a  lingering  state.  But 
however  much  depressed,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  home  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  The  morning  of  a  new  day  has  dawned  upon  it ; 
let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  much  good  may  be  accomplished  before  the 
evening  shall  have  set  in: 

The  first  buildings  which  constituted  the  city  of  Rome,  were,  in  all 
probability,  those  of  the  humblest ;  but  soon  after  the  Oauls  had  burnt 
the  greater  part  of  it,  those  of  nobler  structure  were  erected,  and  the  city 
gradually  assumed  a  grander  appearance.  The  houses  were,  however, 
generally  of  brick  and  wood,  up  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cesar,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.  It  was 
built  upon  seven,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  upon  twelve  hills.  Its 
extent  must  have  been  immense  in  the  height  of  its  greatness;  still, 
when  Lucan  informs  us  that  it  was  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
human  race,  we  must  look  upon  it  as  the  exaggeration  of  a  poet,  and  as 
the  vain  boast  of  a  Roman.  Its  circumference  is  now  only  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles,  and  containing  but  140,000  inhabitants ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  once  had  a  population  of  a  million,  and  perhaps  more. 
Yet  wft  are  informed — ^with,  however,  but  little  probability  of  truth — ^that  at 
one  time  it  numbered  four  millions  of  persons.  The  streets  were  irregular 
and  narrow,  and  the  buildings  very  high.  Hence  Augustus  introduced  a 
law  that  none  of  the  buildings  in  the  principal  streets  should  exceed 
seventy  feet  in  height. 

The  most  ancient  specimens  of  architecture  that  are  yet  extant  from 
the  time  of  the  kings,  are  the  very  remarkable  Cloacie,  which  were 
erected  for  purposes  of  cleanliness.  Among  those  which  remain  from 
the  time  of  the  consuls,  are  the  no  less  astonishing  aqueducts.  The  only 
fountain  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  was  that  called  Jutuma.  The 
celebrated  Pantheon,  (a  temple  consecrated  to  all  the  gods,)  reared  by 
Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  all  the  Mart)nr8,  by  Pope  Bonifacius  IV.,  607  years  A.  C,  under  the 
name  of  St  Maria  ad  Martyres ;  being,  howevei)  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Rotunda,  from  its  form.  There  are  other  reUcs  of  past 
days  yet  extant,  which  we  may  not  pass  over  in  silence:  such  as  the 
ruins  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum,  erected  by  the  command  of  Titus — an 
amphitheatre  capable  of  containing  80,000  spectators.  In  connection 
with  these,  and  many  other  monuments  of  Rome's  ancient  sfdendor, 
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there  are  numerous  works  of'  modem  art ;  such  as  the  immense  and 
majestic  church  of  St  Peter,  being  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
in  length ;  the  church  of  St  John-di-Lateran,  in  which  the  Pope  himself 
officiates  as  minister ;  and  the  grand  residence  of  the  Pope,  called  the 
Vatican,  whieh  contains  nearly  11,000  apartments,  saloons,  &c.  The 
Roman  churches,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  grandees,  are  decorated 
with  master-pieces  of  the  arts.  The  numerous  museums  contain  an 
immense  nimiber  of  statues,  paintings,  and  manifold  productions  of 
value*,  and  of  unrivalled  variety.  It  is  here  that  men  gather,  who  are 
emulous  of  distinction  in  the  arts,  in  order  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
true  principles  of  taste  and  beauty — to  fill  their  imaginations  with  the 
grandest  and  noblest  works  that  man  has  produced,  and  to  exercise  their 
own  talents  and  capacities. 

According  to  the  elder  Cato  and  Yarro,  who  difier  but  a  trifle  in 
their  computation,  Rome  was  foimded  about  seven  himdred  and  fifty  * 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Modem  historians 
have  generally  assumed  it  to  be  three  years  younger,  or  the  year  753 
B.  C.  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  built  upon  salubrious 
hills,  near  the  river  Tiber,  which  forms  a  communication  with  the  sea, 
distant  about  eighteen  miles,  or  in  Roman  measurement,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia.  It  is  said  that  Romulus  erected  his  wall  firom  the  Colluie 
hill,  over  the  Yiminal  to  the  Esquiline,  and  constmcted  it  of  the  earth 
thrown  out  of  a  ditch,  by  which  he  surrounded  the  Uttle  city,  securing  it 
¥riith  bulwarks  of  stone.  The  seven  hills  were  soon  afterwards  included, 
and  by  de^ees  Rome  attained  its  wonderful  magnitude. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  more  numerous  than  might  be 
imagined,  having  come  ft-om  various  nations.  Indeed,  at  its  very 
foundation  they  numbered  three  thousand  freemen  capable  of  carrying 
arms,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  horsemen.  These  were  divided  into 
three  bodies  or  tribes,  called  legions,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a 
Tribune.  But  Romulus  hved  to  see  this  number  increased  to  forty-six 
thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  one  thousand  horsemen.  It  is  very  evident 
that  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  but 
only  a  small  proportion — except  under  extraordinary  circumstances — 
were  sent  out  upon  the  war-like  expeditions  which  Rome,  from  its 
foundation,  frequently  undertook. 

Rome  was  the  refuge  for  every  outcast  from  the  other  Italian  nations, 
and  of  strangers  in  general,  who  were  either  able-bodied  men,  or  who  had 
signalized  themselves  by  skill  or  pre-eminence  of  any  nature  soever. 
Rome  received  them  with  open  arms,  and  made  them  the  instraments 
with  which  to  carry  out  its  ambitious  views.  We  also  find  the  same 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  has,  in  general,  however,  much  nobler  motives. 

We  will  at  present  content  ourselves  with  these  reflections  upon  Rome, 
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but  m  its  prqier  place  we  will  eater  in  detail  upon  the  mannerB  of  the 
KoHHUiB,  of  their  religion,  inBtitiitiona,  laws,  and  tactics. 

Alba  Longa  was  the  laigest  of  the  thirteen  villages  which  were 
scattered  around  the  Latium  mountain,  and  from  whence  Rome  is  said 
to  have  received  a  part  of  its  primitive  inhabitants ;  it  was  destroyed  by 
TuUus  Hostilius,  but  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  now  known  as  Albano. 
Yelitrae,  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Yolsci,  was  situated  upon  the 
declivity  of  the  Albanian  mountain.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Augustus, 
and  now  bears  the  name  of  YeletrL  Yeii  lay  to  the  north  of  Rome,  in 
Etruria.  It  was  at  one  time  a  terrible  enemy  to  Rome,  but  was  at  last 
overcome  by  the  r«iowned  Camillus.  Civita  Yechia  is  the  only  Mediter- 
ranean harbor  belonging  to  the  Papal  states.  Loreto  is  considered  a  holy 
place  by  the  Roman  Catholics;  many  persiNis  making  pilgrimages 
thither.  It  is  situated  east  of  the  Appenine  mountains.  Here  is  to  be 
seen  the  house  of  the  holy  virgins,  (Casa  Santa.)  It  is  said  that  it  was 
brought  there  by  angels  from  Nazareth.  Ancona  is  a  free  harbor  upon  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

Ravenna  lies  ui.the  valley  of  the  Po ;  and  after  the  time  of  Augustus 
was  the  usual  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  In  the  fourth  century  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  Emperors,  who  had  erected  splendid  palaces  within  its 
precincts.  It  was  here  that  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Eastern  Ooths  and 
the  Exarchs  resided,  as  delegates  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

Bologna,  (now  Bonoreia,)  was  the  principal  Etruscan  town,  and  celebrated 
for  its  splendor  during  the  middle  ages.  It  contained  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  college  in  Europe,  it  having  formerly  been  visited  by  as  many  as 
six  thousand  students  annually. 

Ferrara  is  situated  upon  one  arm  of  the  Po,  and  flourished  under  the 
house  of  Bste,  at  whose  court  Aiiosto  and  Tasso  resided — and,  alas,  where 
the  latter  lost  his  reason. 

All  these  cities  now  belong  to  the  Papal  See,  within  which  territory  the 
little  republic  of  Marino  also  lies,  having  about  7000  inhabitants,  and 
whose  only  wesdth  is  their  independence. 

The  present  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany — situated  between  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Papal  states,  and  the  sea — comprises  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
Etruria.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  Amo,  (formerly  Amus,)  and  Ambrone, 
(formerly  Umbro.)  The  valley  of  Arno  is  oae  of  the  most  fascinating  in 
all  Italy.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  upon  the  fertile  hills 
of  Tuscany;  but  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  Ambrone,  called  Maremma, 
consists  of  sulphurous  clay,  and  numerous  salt  springs,  from  which 
oflensive  flames  arise.  In  the  summer  season  it  is  deserted,  but  during 
the  winter  it  is  covered  with  herds  of  cattle.  The  coast  is  remarkably 
unhealthy. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  T6scany,  was,  during  the  middle  age,  the  seat 
^  ^^vning  and  the  fine  arts.    It  is  adorned  with  a  great  many  fine  statues 
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and  fountaina,  with  beautiful  churches  and  palaces,  in  which  are  preserved 
jvecious  libraries  and  collections  of  the  arts,  and  among  them  the  fttmous 
statue  of  Yenus  de  Medicis.  Florence  was  ,a  new  proof  of  the  eminent 
fitness  of  republican  soil  for  the  expansion  and  growth  of  genius  and  talents. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Machiavelli,  and  Americus 
Yespucci.  Petrarch  and  Msecena  were  also  bom  in  Tuscany,  in  the  little 
town  of  Arezzo,  (formerly  Arretium.)  At  the  latter  end  of  the  middle  age 
the  fame  of  Florence  eclipsed  that  of  all  other  cities.  To  it  are  we 
indebted  for  the  revival  of  literature ;  and  in  its  proper  place  we  shall  not 
fidl  to  pay  it  that  tribute  of  attention  and  admiration  which  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

There  are  other  places  hi  Tuscany,  well  deserving  our  notice ;  as  Pisa, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amo ;  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  Etruria.  It  was  for  many  years  Genoa's  most  terrible 
rival ;  but  was  at  last  completely  defeated  by  the  latter,  in  the  year  1284. 

*  Leghorn,  (formerly  Portus  Herculis,)  is  situated  upon  the  sea-coast,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  Italy. 

The  Uttle  island  of  Elba  also  belongs  to  Tuscany,  and  is  famed  as  the 
recompense  by  which  men — ^who  ought  to  have  known  human  nature  better 
— ^thought  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  defeated  ambition  and  betrayed  genius. 

Gallia  Cisalpina  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  in  northern  Italy,  as  it  was  inhabited  by  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  had 
emigrated  there  from  Gaul.  It  was  not  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  Italy 
until  the  reig^  of  Augustus.  The  river  Po  divided  it  into  two  parts ;  that 
north  of  the  river  being  called  Gallia  Transpadona,  and  that  south  of  it, 
(Sallia  Cispadona.  The  Ligurii  resided  upon  the  western  coast.  The 
north-eastern  part  is  an  elevated  table-land,  but  eastward  of  the  place 
where  the  rivers  Ticinos  and  Trebbias  form  a  junction  with  the  river  Po, 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  commence.  The  soil  itself  is  not  naturally  very 
fertile,  but  it  is  watered  by  a  great  many  rivers,  which  are  artificially 
branched  ofi*  into  a  thousand  canals  and  ditches.  The  greatest  of  these 
rivers  are  Dora  Baltea,  (Duria,)  Ticino,  (Ticinus,)  Adda,  (Addua,)  Oglio, 
(OUio,)  and  Mincio,  (Mincius);  all  of  which  originate  in  the  Alps.  Tarraro 
runs  from  the  Apennines.  We  must  sdso  observe  the  river  Adige,  (formerly 
Athesis,)  Brenta  and  Piave,  (formerly  Plavis.)  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
there  are  also  many  lakes,  as  Lake  Maggiore — ^much  extolled  for  the 
beauty  of  its  shores, — ^the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  Lake  of  Garda. 

This  part  of  Italy  comprises  the  following  states:  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
(Montferat  and  part  of  the  former  Duchy  of  Milano,  forming  part  of  the 
latter,)  Nizza  and  Genoa;  all  of  which,  together  with  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  are  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  Lombardy  and  the  Yenetian  territory  now  belong  to  Austria. 
The  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma,  Ravena,  Bologna  and  F^rrara,. 
the  latter  three  of  which  belong  to  the  Papal  states,  are  also  in  this  region. 
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Savoy  is  situated  between  the  river  Rhone,  the  sea  of  Geneva,  and  the 
Grajish  Alps ;  the  latter  separating  it  from  Piedmont,  and  ending  in  the 
north  at  Mount  Blanc,  and  in  the  south  at  Mount  Cenis.  It  is  a  romantic, 
mountainous  country,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  Switzerland  than  to 
the  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  almond  and  fig  trees  flourish  here,  but  not 
the  olive. 

Piedmont,  including  Montferat  and  part  of  the  Milanese  tenitory,  is 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  river  Po,  which  here  has  its 
source.  The  northern  part  of  Piedmont  is  covered  by  the  Penninian 
Alps,  which  runs  towards  WaUis.  In  this  country  the  olive  grows,  and 
the  apricots,  peaches  and  plums  are  delicious.  In  no  other  European 
country  is  the  cultivation  of  silk  so  much  attended  to. 

Nizza  is  a  mountainous  country,  east  of  the  river  Yar,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  it  and  France ;  and  being  sl^eltered  on  the  north  by 
the  Maritime  Alps,  it  possesses  a  very  mild  cUmate. 

Grenoa,  the  city  of  marble  palaces,  lies  east  of  Nizza,  and  south  of  th<s 
Apennines.  During  many  centuries  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
remarkable  city,  to  which  we  shall  not  forget  to  pay  due  attention. 

Turin  (Turino,  and  formerly  Augusta  Taurinorum)  lies  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Po.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  situated  in  the  Milan  territx>ry,  at  the  river 
Tarraro.  It  has  a  strong  fortress,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Marengo,  where 
Napoleon  gained  a  famous  victory,  June  14th,  1800. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  is  a  very  large  city,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Olona,  which  is  connected  with  the  rivers  Ticino  and 
Adda,  by  means  of  canals.  The  Romans  called  it  Mediolanum ;  and 
was,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors,  a  city  of  importance,  and  sometimes ' 
their  residence.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful cities  of  Italy.  Twenty-five  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  were  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  manu&cture  of  woollen  goods.  The  Milanese  fought ' 
many  glorious  battles  against  the  Germans,  for  the  independence  of 
Italy.  It  contains  about  135,000  inhabitants,  and  has  one  of  the  largest 
cathedrals  in  the  world. 

Lombardy,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  the  best  cultivated  country  in 
Europe.    The  following  are  some  of  its  remarkable  places : 

Pavia,  (formerly  Ticinum,)  situated  at  the  river  Ticino,  has  a  college, 
which  was  once  much  praised.  Here  Francis  I.,  of  France,  was  signally 
defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1526,  and  was  himself  taken 
prisoner. 

Lodi,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Adda,  is  a  name  which  will 
never  be  forgotten,  on  account- of  the  memorable  bravery  there  displayed 
by  the  republican  army  of  France,  under  Napoleon. 

Mantua,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  is  a  strong  fortress,  in  the 
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takiiig  and  defence  of  which  streams  of  blood  have  flowed.  It  was  one 
of  Napoleon's  memorable  trophies,  and  the  birth-place  of  Yirgil. 

The  Venetian  territory  formerly  extended  from  Hungary  (formerly 
Pannonia)  to  the  river  Adda.  It  belonged  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Yenice, 
which  was  built  upon  the  Lagune  islands,  and  once  ruled  over  a  part  of 
Greece,  and  some  of  the  most  important  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and 
dared  to  wage  war  against  half  of  Europe.  In  its  most  flourishing  days, 
Venice  was  possessed  of  three  thousand  vessels,  and  carried  on  an  immense 
trade. 

The  general  aspect  of  Venice  is  not  only  singular,  but  very  enchanting ; 
as  it  is  formed  by  seventy  small  islands,  all  intersected  by  canals,  over 
which  four  hundred  and  fifty  bridges  are  thrown.  Its  canals  are  its  streets, 
over  which  the  Venetians  pass  in  gondolas.  The  greater  number  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  marble,  being  full  of  richness  and  splendor.  Its 
churches  are  very  imposing  in  appearance,  and  decorated  with  precious 
paintings ;  that  of  St  Mark  is  considered  one  of  the  master-pieces  of 
modem  art.  The  market-place  of  St  Mark  is  adorned  with  the  famous 
colossal  horses  of  Byzantium. 

Padua  (formerly  Patavium)  was,  previous  to  the  existence  of  Rome,  the 
principal  city  of  the  Venedi ;  who,  it  is  said,  carried  on  a  very  lucrative 
trade  in  yellow  amber.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  Roman 
historian,  lavy.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bachiglione,  which  is 
connected  with  those  of  Bienta  and  Adige,  by  means  of  canals. 

Verona  is  situated  near  the  last-mentioned  river,  having  the  piins  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  which  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  monuments 
extant,  of  ancient  architecture.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
the  excellent  bic^apher,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Paulo  Veronese,  the  painter. 
It  was  here  that  some  of  the  European  princes  and  statesmen  met,  in  our 
own  day,  in  order  to  consult  upon  the  best  mode  of  keeping  the  people  of 
Europe  in  bondage,  and  to  guard  against  revolutionary  movements. 

The  duchy  of  Parma  also  comprises  the  duchies  of  Piacenza  and 
GKiastalla,  and  lies  between  the  Apeimine  mountains  and  the  river  Po.  It 
yields  excellent  wine,  and  a  large  amount  of  silk.  The  city  of  Parma  is 
the  capital,  and  lies  upon  a  river  bearing  the  same  name,  and  has  .the 
largest  opera-house  in  the  world. 

Modena  is  situated  east  of  Parma.  Its  capital  is  also  called  Modena, 
the  structure  of  which  is  very  grand ;  the  ducal  palace  is  built  of  marble, 
and  finished  in  much  splendor.  The  smaU  village  of  Gorreggio  is  situated 
in  the  territory  of  Modena,  and  must  not  b^verlooked,  as  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  painter,  Antonio  Allegris — ^better  known  by  the  name  of 
Gorreggio. 

We  will  now  devote  our  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  islands  which  belong  to  Italy ;  and  among  which  the 
first  to  attract  our  notice  is  that  of  Sicily.  ^  , 
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Sicily  (Sicilia)  is  not  only  the  largest  Italian  island,  bat  also  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  separated  from  Calabria  by  a 
strait,  about  three  miles  wide,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  considered 
very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  rock  Scylla,  and  the  current  Charyfodis, 
which,  poets  have  toU  us,  were  not  easily  avoided.  '  The  sea  north  of 
Sicily  was  called  by  the  ancients  Tyrrhenian ;  that  on  the  east  the  Ionian, 
and  that  on  the  south  the  Sicilian.  The  most  ancient  name  of  Sicily 
was  Trinacria,  on  account  of  its  form,  which  ia  triangular.  Its  soil  is 
incredibly  fertile,  but  now  very  badly  tilled. 

Here  Mount  iEtna  rears  its  solitary  head  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  volcanoes 
in  the  world. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  considered  to  have  been  the  Sicani ; 
but  about  1000  years  B.  C,  the  SicuU  came  from  Latium,  and  settled 
around  the  base  of  Mount  ^tna.  It  was  not  until  about  three  hundred 
years  later  that  the  Greeks  began  to  colonize  the  eastern  coast,  and  drive 
away  the  Phenicians,  who  there  had  several  mercantile  establishmenlB. 
It  afterwards  became  the  theatre  of  many  memorable  wars — ^particularly 
the  first  Punic  war — ^between  the  Carthagenians  and  Romans ;  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  heroic  efibrts  of  Hasdrubal,  the  former  were  worsted. 

The  following  places  here  deserve  mention  at  our  hands : — 

Syracuse  was  originally  founded  upon  an  island,  where  the  frunous 
fountain  Arethusa  was  situated,  which  was  looked  upon  as  being 
coimected,  beneath  the  sea,  with  the  river  Alpheus,  in  Elis.  It  was  a 
Dorian  colony,  settled,  probably,  709  years  B.  C. ;  grew  by  degrees  into  a 
powerful  city ;  and  numbered,  during  its  highest  prosperity,  about  half  a 
milUon  inhabitants ;  and  extended  over  a  circumference  of  twentynseven 
miles.  When  Xerxes  menaced  Greece  with  destructiMi,  King  Gelo,  of 
Syracuse,  sent  two  hundred  triremes,  (galleys  with  three  tiers  of  oars  on 
each  side,)  containing  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Greeks.  Athens  excepted,  there  was  no  Grecian  city  that  had  so  powerful 
a  fleet  as  Syracuse.  It  victoriously  defended  itself  against  Carthage,  and 
in  the  year  415  B.  C,  it  annihilated  the  army  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
conquer  it  It  was  taken,  however,  212  years  B.  C,  by  the  celebrated 
Roman,  Marcellus,  after  an  heroic  and  skilful  defence,  in  which  the 
famous  Archimedes  displayed  his  inventive  and  mechanical  genius.  All 
the  productions  of  art  there 'found  were  carried  to  Rome.  Thus  ended 
the  splendor  of  Syracuse,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Siragossa,  and 
contains  but  about  14,000  inhabitants. 

Zankle  was  founded  by  the  Siculi ;  but  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  Messene,  from  the  Missenians  who  immigrated  there.  It  is  now  caUed 
Messina. 

Catania,  situated  at  the  south-east  base  of  Mount  JEtna,  is  a  ChalcidefUD 
colony,  foimded  704  years  B.  C.     In  the  year  1669  A.  C.  ita  ruins  were 
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buried  beneath  the  lava  emitted  from  Mount  iBtna.  New  Catania,  next 
(o  Palermo,  is  the  largest  city  in  Sicily. 

The  city  of  Gela  was  founded  by  Rhodians,  from  the  town  of  Lindas, 
m  the  year  664  B.  C.  For  a  long  time  it  ruled  almost  the  whcie  island, 
and  carried  on  victorious  wars  against  both  Carthage  and  Syracuse.  But 
fortune  smiled  not  I<»ig  upon  it. 

Agrigentum  was  founded  by  citizens  of  Gela,  when  that  city  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  state,  in  the  year  656  B.  C.  It  soon  rose  into  importance 
and  eclipsed  its  mother  city;  numbering  at  one  time  about  200,000 
inhabitants,  who  carried  on  a  very  lucrative  trade.  The  largest  temple 
of  ancient  times  was  here  erected,  being  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  but  owing  to  a  war  with  Carthage,  it 
never  received  a  roof.  Agrigentum  was  taken  by  the  Carthagenians,  in 
the  year  406  B.  C.  Its  independence  was  regained  by  Dionysius  the 
elder,  who,  however,  not  only  made  himself  its  ruler,  but,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  was  a  tyrant  The  Carthagenians  again  made  themselves  masters 
of  it,  and  ]rielded  it  to  the  Romans,  who  took  and  plundered  it  in  the 
year  261  B.  C.  It  afterwards  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  importance, 
and,  is  now  called  GirgentL 

Enna  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  not  far  from  Himera, 
(now  Salso,)  and  was  considered  sacred  to  Ceres— who  was  said  to  bless 
the  nei^boring  country  with  extraordinary  rich  harvests  of  wheat — and 
here  to  have  her  dwelling ;  and  in  the  flowery  meadows  which  surrounded 
it,  Proserpine  was  sporting  when  Pluto  seized  and  carried  her  away. 

Panermus  was  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  by  the  Phenicians,  and 
afterwards!  held  by  the  Carthagenians,  until  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  called  Palermo.  It  is  a 
very  fine  city,  having  a^cathedral  of  remarkable  architecture. 

Sicily  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

One  of  the  Liparian  islands,  called  Stromboli,  contains  a  volcano  which 
always  emits  smoke. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Its 
climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  country — 
leading  to  which  there  are  no  roads — are  half  savages.  The  Phenicians, 
in  ancient  times,  occupied  the  coastland.  But  not  even  the  Carthagenians 
nor  Romans — ^who,  each  in  their  turn,  held  possession  of  it — ever  pene- 
trated the  interior  part  of  it.  The  whole  island  is  badly  cultivated,  but 
yields  good  pasture. 

Carulis  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  upon  the  shores 
of  a  beautiful  bay.  It  was  a  Carthagenian  colony,  and,  during  the 
possession  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  was  the  principal  city.  It  is 
now  called  CagliarL 

The  island  of  Corsica  is  separated  from  that  of  Sardinia  by  the  Strait 
of  St  Boni&ce,  which  is  about  rix  miles  wide.     A  mountain  chain 
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runs  through  the  whole  island,  which  varies  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
feet  in  height  The  natives  are  of  Ligurian  and  Iberian  origin.  The 
Romans  took  this  island  from  the  Carthagenians  during  the  second 
Punic  war. 

Ajaccio  is  the  present  capital  of  this  island,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Napoleon.    It  is  situated  near  a  small  bay  upon  the  western  coast 

Alalia,  the  oldest  settlement  in  Corsica,  was  founded  by  the  Phoscians, 
who  fled  there  from  fear  of  C3rrus ;  but  who,  after  a  residence  of  five 
years,  were  driven  away  from  it  by  the  combined  armies  of  T3nrrhenia 
and  Carthage.    The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Aleria. 

Corsica  now  belongs  to  France,  who  took  it  from  the  Genoese  in  the 
year  1768- 

The  Baliarian  islands  (formerly  Baleares)  now  belong  to  Spain.  The 
inhabitants  were  renowned  for  their  use  of  the  sling. 

The  following  islands— of  which  we  purpose  saying  a  few  words — are 
to' be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the  Asiatic  coast : 

Cyprus  (in  Turkish  Kibris)  was  once  famous  for  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  its  products.  The  vines  here  grew  so  large,  that  the  steps  of  the 
chief  stair-case  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  are  said  to  have  been 
made  of  them.  A  high  mountain  chain  runs  through  the  middle  of  this 
island,  the  most  elevated  peak  of  which  is  called  Olympus.  The  heat  is' 
very  great  here  in  the  summer  time,  but  during  the  winter  it  rains  almost 
continually,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  a  cold  north  wind.  This  island 
yielded  abundance  of  cedar  and  oak,  which  facilitated  the  construction  of 
ships ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  Cyprus  was  numbered,  at  an 
early  day,  among  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  Many  precious 
stones  were  here  found.  The  natural  beauty  of  this  island  was  so 
remarkable,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  Venus  herself. 

The  Phenicians  founded  colonies  here,  and,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
Greeks  also.  The  Eg)rptian8  afterwards  took  possession  of  it;  whUe, 
still  later,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The  Cyprian  Greeks, 
who  had  assumed  the  manners  of  Asia,  defended  it  against  Pausanias 
and  Cimon ;  it  fell,  however,  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  without  any 
violence  whatever ;  Ptolomeus  took  it  only  after  a  very  severe  struggle 
against  Antonius ;  while  Cato  took  possession  of  it  through  treachery. 
During  the  weakness  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Richard,  CoBur  de  Lion, 
of  England,  subjected  all  the  native  princes  who  had  made  themselves 
independent,  and  gave  the  island  to  Luzignan,  who,  having  lost  his 
kingdom  of  Jemsalem,  thus  received  a  recompense.  It  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yenetians,  in  the  year  1480;  and  in  1570  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  whose  withering  breath  has  changed  the 
aspect  of  this  once  beautiful  island  into  almost  a  wilderness.  In  ancient 
times  it  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants,  who  enjoyed  a  contented  and 
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happy  life,  while  bat  eighty  thousand  persona  now  drag  out  a  wretched 
and  miserable  existence  upon  its  soiL  • 

Paphos  (now  Baffo)  is  an  insignificant  island,  and  was  fonnerly  sacred 
to  Venus. 

The  island  of  Rhodus  was  once  extolled  for  its  excellent  wine,  its 
grapes,  figs,  and  game  cocks;  which  latter  were  pitted  against  each 
other,  as  have  since  been  fashionable  in  England.  The  first  inhabitants 
of  this  island  were  called  Telchines — sons  of  the  sea — ^who  were  expert 
workmen  in  brass,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  cast  images  of 
the  gods  in  metal — and  who  afterwards  became  fieunous  exorcists.  One 
of  their  daughters,  fleeing  firom  the  Dehige,  became  the  mistress  of  the 
Sun — ^to  which  divinity  ^this  island  was  sacred — and  the  mother  of  the 
Heliades,  whose  descendants  instructed  the  Egyptians  themselves  in  the 
science  of  astronomy  and  the  building  of  vessels.  The  eldest  of  the 
Heliades  had  three  sons,  Lindus,  Jalyssus,  and  Kamino,  who  founded 
three  cities,  which  were  named  after  them,  and  which  flourished  before 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  belonged  to  the  Dorian  confederacy  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Phenician  Cadmus  erected  a  temple  in  Jalyssus,  in  honor 
of  Neptune ;  and  a  prince  fi-om  Creta  built  another  upon  Mount  Atabyrius, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

The  traditions  of  these  three  brothers  naturally  lead  our  thoughts  to 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  also  to  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  three 
sons  being  mentioned  in  the  traditions  of  several  ancient  nations,  as 
having  been  the  descendants  of  him  from  whom  these  respective  nations 
derived  their  origin.  Are  we  to  believe  that  this  occurred  solely*  by 
chance,  or  that  all  these  traditions  allude  to"  the  very  same  persons,  but 
imder  different  names? 

The  Rhodians  were  excellent  sailors,  and  invented  the  fast  sailing 
vessels,  called  Celoces ;  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  a  maritime  law, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  They  founded  colonies  in  Iberia  and  in  Sicily.  Their  consti- 
tution was  no  mean  production  of  wisdom ;  while,  by  policy  and  fortitude, 
they  were  enabled  to  retain  their  independence  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
until  they  were  subdued  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  Rome.  Rhodes  still 
produces  the  best  ships  that  are  built  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  present  city  of  Rhodes  is  of  more  recent  origin.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  stood  the  colossal  statue  of  the  sun — ^between  the  legs  of 
which  every  vessel  passed.  This  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  human  skill.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  This  city 
was  the  seat  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  from  1309  to  1622,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  Turks. 

Samus,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Grecian  cities ;  being  situated  upon  an  island  bearing  the  same  name.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras,  and  is  now  called  Kora. 
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Lesbos  (new  Greek,  Metileno)  was  the  native  land  of  Sappho  and 
Alcnus.  In  ancient  times  there  were  she  cities  belonging  to  the  ^tolian 
confederacy. 

Cos,  (now  Istarkoi,)  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  belonged  to  the 
Dorian  confederacy ;  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles. 

Patmos  is  a  rocky  island,  upon  which  John  the  Evangelist,  during 
his  banishment,  is  said  to  have  written  the  Apocal}rpse:  the  stumbling- 
block  even  to  men  of  genius  who  have  attempted  to  interpret  the  inspired 
poem  of  that  wounded  heart,  which  longed  for  repose  on  the  bosom  of 
divine  love. 

Thus  fan  we  have  taken  a  cursory  survey  of  the  countries  and  places 
which  principally  occur  in  ancient  history;  but  there  are,  nevertheless^ 
many  other  countries  which  were  then  the  theatre  of  active  life,  and  also 
known  to  history ;  but  as  they  did  not  become  of  any  remarkable  note 
until  after  that  period  where  we  have  assumed  ancient  history  to  end,  we 
will  defer  a  more  minute  description  of  them  imtil  we  have  brought  this 
portion  of  our  work  to  a  close — merely  pointing  out  their  positions,  and 
making  you  acquainted  with  thdr  names,  and  for  the  rest  add  but  a  short 
notice  of  them. 

India,  situated  east  of  Persia,  and  south  of  the  mountain  chain  of 
Himalaya — some  of  whose  summits  are  the  highest  in  the  world — was 
known  to  Herodotus,  and  considered  by  him — and  consequently  by  the 
Persians  also,  from  whom  he  received  his  information — as  the  most 
easterly  inhabited  country.  It  became,  however,  better  known  after  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  who  extended  his  conquests  through  the  greater 
part  of  it  The  productions  of  India  were  conveyed  through  Bactria 
(Bactriana)  to  Colchis,  and  thence  disseminated  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe.  They  were  also  brought  over  the  Indian  Sea  to  the 
Arabian  and  Ethiopian  cities  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  and  sent 
from  thence  to  other  distant  countries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  were  in  communication  with  India  from  the  most 
ancient  times. 

The  countries  Ijdng  north  of  the  Danube  and  west  of  the  Don  (Tanais) 
are  said,  by  Herodotus — ^who  had  collected  on  their  borders  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  obtain  from  merchants  and  travellers — ^to  have  been 
mhabited,  in  his  day,  by  different  tribes  of  Scythians ;  while  the  country 
east  of  the  Don  was  peopled  by  the  Sarmatians.  Herodotus  also  had 
some  frdnt  information  even  of  the  people  who  lived  within  the  northern 
pdar  circle ;  for  when  he  relates  the  fact  that  he  had  heard  of  a  race  of 
men  who  slept  continually  for  six  months,*  there  ,is  very  evident  allusion 
made  to  the  most  northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  who  are 
dqprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun  for  several  months  at  a  time.    After  the 

*  See  Book  xiL,  Chapter  25. 
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time  of  Mithridates,  t&e  Sannalians  extended  themaelvee  further  north 
and  east,  so  thai  all  the  land  between  the  Vistula  and  Lower  Danube,  to 
the  Gaucassian  mountains  and  the  river  Volga  (formerly  Rha)' received 
the  name  of  Sarmatia ;  and,  as  the  Don  was  then  considered  the  frontier 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  the  country  east  of  that  river  was  called  by 
the  Romans,  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  and  that  west  of  the  same  river,  Sarmatia 
Europa. 

The  Tauric  peninsula  (formerly  Chers<xiesus  Tauricus)  was  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  bthmus  only.  It  was  once  the  granary 
Qf  Athens,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Genoa.  This  peninsula,  and  the 
opposite  coast  to  the  east,  forms  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  Cimmericus, 
the  entrance  to  the  Asof  Sea  (Palus  Maeotis.)  The  Tauric  pooinsula,  or 
Grim,  was  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the  Cimmerians,  and  were  driven 
away  by  the  Scythians,  who  followed  them  into  the  very  interior  of  Asia. 
After  this,  the  southern  part  of  the  Tauric  peninsula  iqipears  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  Taurians,  whom  some  have  thought  to  be  descendants  of' 
the  Gimmerians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  peninsula  from  them  received  its 
JLiatin  name.  They  were  a  very  savage  people,  but  were  at  last  so  hard 
pressed  by  the  Scythians,  that  they  sought  the  aid  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
idioee  descendants  long  reigned  here  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This 
peninsula  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  heroic  Goths.  It  was 
overrun  by  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  century — came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Turks  in  1476 ;  and,  at  last,  in  the  year  1703,  became  a 
Russian  province,  under  the  reign  of  the  renowned  Gath&rine  11.  Its 
present  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Tartars ;  hence  it  is  now  called  Grim  Tax- 
iary.  Its  coasts  were  covered  with  Greek  colonies,  of  which  we  will  he^e 
mention  Theodosia  and  Panticapeum,  or  Bosphorus,  both  of  which  were^ 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  opposite  to  Phanagonia ;  Panticapeeum  once  being  the  largest  city  cu 
this  peninsula,  and  the  residence  of  the  Bosphorian  princes.  It  was  here 
that  the  great  Mithridates  was  killed  by  his  own  command,  owing  to  the 
frustration  of  all  his  attempts  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Romans.  The 
most  suitable  vessels  for  voyages  upon  the  Black  Sea  were  constructed  in 
the  dock-yards  of  Panticapeeum,  the  timber  for  which  was  floated  down 
the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  (formerly  Borysthenes.)  , 

The  Tauric  peninsula  yields  many  excellent  fruits,  such  as  the  plum, 
cherry,  pear,  apple,  peach,  apricot,  and  fig.  The  grape  also  grows  here  in 
abundance,  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  understand  how  to  cultivate  il| 
properly. 

Illyricum,  or  Illyria  proper,  was  furmerly  bounded  on  the  south  by  Epirus, 
but  was  afterwards  extended  to  Macedonia ;  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  north  by  Istria,  (this  latter  ooimtry  was  sometimes  considered 
as  belonging  to  Italy,)  and  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  or  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  is  now  called  Sclavonia,  and  by  Mcesia.    Illyria  was  divided  into 
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three  provinceB:  Japydia  in  the  north,  Libumia  in  the  middle,  and 
Dabnatia  in  the  south.  The  Romans  subsequently  extended  the  name 
of  lUyria  over  a  much  larger  territory. 

The  western  part  of  Hungary  was  called  by  the  Romans  Pannonia, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Danube,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sau ;  on  the  south  by  the  last  mentioned  river,  including  also 
its  southern  bank ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Getius  mountains  (now  Cahlen- 
berg ;)  so  that  a  part  of  the  present  country  of  Austria,  including  Vienna 
itself— then  called  Yindobona — and  Styria  to  the  west,  with  the  whole  of 
Sclavonia,  and  parts  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  were  all  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Pannonia. 

The  Jazyges,  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  resided  upon  a  part  of  Hungary, 
between  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  (formerly  Tysia.) 

Dacia  was  a  Roman  province,  (as  we  before  stated  in  our  description  of 
Thracia,)  which,  after  the  time  of  Trajanus,  extended  eastward  and 
westward  from  Theiss  to  Pruth,  and  northward  and  southward  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  river  Danube. 

The  countries  of  the  Jazyges  and  Dacia,  together  with  Pannonia,  were 
overrun  by  the  terrible  Huns,  under  Attilla ;  and  after  the  death  of  this 
savage  conqueror,  in  the  year  453  A.  C,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
eastern  Goths;  and  when  these  emigrated  to  Italy,  into  those  of  the 
Lombards.  When  the  latter  also  went  in  quest  of  frdrer  homes,  beneath 
the  mild  heaven  of  fragrant  Italy,  they  resigned  their  possessions  to  the 
Avars,  and  their  allies — a  Sclavonian  tribe.  The  descendants  of  the 
Sclavonians  are  still  the  most  numerous  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary ; 
and  were  subjected  to  slavery,  when,  in  the  year  888  A.  C,  the 
Ugres,  lingers  or  Hungarians — ^which  names  signify  foreigners,  or,  as 
they  called  themselves,  the  Madjares — ^made  themselves  masters  of 
Hungary. 

That  part  of  Switzerland  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Jura  and 
the  rivers  Rhone,  (Rhodanus,)  and  Rhine,  (Rhenus,)  was  inhabited  by  Grauls, 
and  the  land  itself  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Gaul.  They  were 
called  Helveti,  and  their  country,  Helvetia.  The  eastern  part  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  neighboring  countries,  from  the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  Lower 
Inn  (^nus)  and  Upper  Adige,  together  with  the  mountainous  land  from 
the  Danube  to  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  bore  the  name  of 
Rheetia,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  and  including  Yindelicia,  or 
the  northern  part  of  Rheetia,  south  of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  Rhietians 
were  of  Etruscan  origin,  whose  ancestors  had  been  compelled  to  fly  to  this 
mountainous  region  when  the  Gauls  entered  Italy,  and  drove  them  from 
their  ancient  homes. 

The  principal  Rh»tian  tribe  was  called  Lepontii,  and  Uved  between 
Lake  Maggiore  and  the  sources  of  the  Rhine. 

Gaul  was  called  by  the  Romans  Gallia,  and  its  inhabitants  Galli — the 
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Grecian  name  of  whom  is  Celtae.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
Panic  war,  the  Romans  began  to  colonize  this  country,  and  afterwards 
took  possession  of  almost  all  of  it  under  the  leadership  of  Caesar — ^who,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  only  general,  among  all  the  great  ones  that  Rome 
could  boast  of,  that  possessed  the  extraordinary  qualities  which  this 
arduous  undertaking  required.  A  great  part  of  the  Low  Countries  was 
also  included  imder  the  name  of  Gallia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  made 
against  Caesar  the  most  formidable  resistance  that  this  gifted  man  met 
with  in  his  brilliant  career.  ^ 

'  Gallia  was  inhabited  by  the  following  different  people,  during  the  time 
of  Caesar : — ^the  Aquitanians,  who  were  probably  of  Iberian  origin,  and 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  river  Garonne 
(Garunna);  the  Ldgurians,  residing  on  both  sides  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  the  Belgians — comprising  both  Celts  and  Germans — who  were  among 
the  bravest  people  of  Gaul.  They  inhabited  the  north-western  part  of 
Gallia,  between  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  (Sequana,)  extending 
eastward  to  the  river  Rhine.  The  Celtic  tribe  called  Uie  Gauls  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  country  named  after  them. 

When  Gallia  had  become  a  Roman  province,  it  was  divided  into  four 
principal  parts,  the  limits  of  which  were,  however,  afterwards  changed  : — 
Aquitania  extending  northward  to  the  river  Loire  (Leger);  Oallia  Nar- 
banen^  its  most  south-eastern  part,  and  the  most  ancient  possession  of 
the  Romans ;  Oallia  Belgica^  extending  southward  to  the  rivers  Seine, 
Saone  and  Rhone,  and  Oallia  Lugdunensis^  or  Middle  Graul;  which 
latter  thus  became  smaller  in  dimensions,  and  excluding  some  of  the  tribes 
who  spoke  the  Gallic  language. 

The  Phenicians  seem  to  have  been  the  first  people  to  introduce  civiliza- 
tion into  Gallia.  They  sailed  through  every  known  sea  in  quest  of  wealth, 
and  probably  through  some  which  had  never  before  been  visited,  and  the 
existence  of  which  they  kept  a  secret.  They  often  entered  the  rivers,  and 
penetrated  far  into  unknown  regions.  It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions 
that  they  sailed  up  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and  founded  Alesia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Gallic  tribe,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  ^dui. 

The  Greeks  soon  after  followed  the  Phenicians ;  and  as  we  have 
elsewhere  mentioned,  the  lonians  of  Phocea  founded  Marseilles,  (formerly 
Massilia,)  in  Provence,  and  called  by  the  Romans,  Gallia  Braccata,  or 
more  generally,  Provincia,  from  which  it  now  derives  its  name.  The 
Massilians,  although  surrounded  by  the  numerous  Gallic  and  Ligurian 
tribes  upon  the  land,  and  in  fear  of  the  Etruscans  and  Carthagenians 
by  sea,  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  pass  safely  through  all  these 
dangers,  and  to  rise  by  degrees  into  a  flourishing  State.  They  extended 
themselves  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Cape 
St  Martin,  or  as  far  as  the  early  Carthagenian  colonies. 

Germany  was  also  a  part  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Celtic  people. 
Vol.  I.— 6.  ''"'"''' "'  ^^^^^^ 
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who  extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  western  Europe,  as  far  as  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  (the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,)  and  passing  over  the  channel 
between  Gallia  and  Britain,  also  took  possession  of  the  country  now  called 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  But  as  the  different  tribes  became 
more  distinct  from  each  other  in  manners  and  languages,  the  country  of 
the  Celts  was  understood  to  comprehend  only  Gaul ;  or  rather,  only  that 
part  of  Gallia  situated  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Mame ;  or,  as  we  have 
termed  it,  the  middle  part  of  Gallia. 

Germany  extended  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic  Sea ; 
or,  as  some  historians  say — ^with  whom,  however,  I  do  not  agree — included 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  Sarmatia,  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains. 

The  first  German  tribes  which  appear  in  history,  are  the  Teutoni  and 
Cimbri,  who  overran  the  southern  part  of  Gallia,  defeated  many  Roman 
armies,  and  even  menaced  Italy  itself ;  but  were  at  last  almost  extirpated 
by  that  cruel  Roman  Dictator  and  talented  general,  Marius. 

When  the  great  Caesar  invaded  Gallia,  the  Suevi  (considered  to  be  the 
bravest  of  the  Germans,)  who,  with  their  king  or  chieftain,  Ariovistus, 
had  taken  possession  of  a  part  of  Gallia,  encountered  him  in  battle.  But 
they  were  defeated ;  and  Csesar,  passing  the  Rhine,  made  two  incursions 
into  the  forests  of  Germany. 

The  districts  near  the  Rhine  were  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Germany ; 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  which  the  Germans  had  settled  before 
the  time  of  Caesar,  some  traces  of  growing  refinement  were  displayed.  In 
the  interior  country,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  Hyrcanian  forest 
commenced  at  the  glaciers  of  Adula,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  and 
terminated  at  Rugen.  The  Hyrcanian  forest  was  estimated  to  be  sixty 
days'  journey  in  extent,  and  of  which  the  forest  of  the  Rhine,  the  Black 
Forest,  and  those  of  Odenwald,  Westerwald,  Bohemia,  Thuringia,  and 
Hartz,  are  but  the  remains. 

It  was  in  Gallia  that  Caesar  first  heard  the  appellation  of  Gennania 
given  to  that  country,  which  we  now  know  under  the  name  of  Germany. 
It  is  not  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  people  before  that  time  were 
called  Germans,  but  rather  Teutoni.  According  to  German  traditions, 
Tuist,  or  God,  was  the  father  of  Mannus,  or  mankind ;  and  that  the 
Teutonic  people  had,  from  the  time  of  man's  first  existence,  always  been 
a  pure  and  unmixed  race. 

Caesar  also  heard  in  Gallia,  that  Germany  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Danube;  but  he  did  hot  then  know  that  this  was  the  same  river, 
which,  more  eastward,  had  long  been  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  Ister.  The  Ubii,  Sicambri,  Usipetes,  and  Teuchteri  tribes,  dwelt 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  a  little  farther  removed,  also  the 
Cheruscian  tribes.  The  other  parts  of  Germany  belonged  to  the  Suevi, 
ivhich  name  was  then  given,  in  a  more  extensive  sense,>fco  a  military 
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federation  of  many  different  tribes,  among  whom  that  of  Suevi  was 
the  most  powerfiiL 

Drusus,  the  step-son  of  Augustus,  subdued  the  Sicambri,  who  inhabited 
the  country  around  the  river  Lippe,  and  also  undertook  a  maritime 
expedition — ^which,  at  that  time,  seemed  very  remarkable,  from  Batavia, 
in  the  low  countries,  aroimd  the  coasts  of  the  Frisi,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eras,  (Amisia) — against  the  Chauci,  (twelve  years  B.  C.,)  who 
occupied  the  country  between  the  rivers  Ems  and  that  called  Elbe 
(Albis,)  and  who  afterwards  aided  the  Romans  against  the  'Cherusci. 
In  a  later  expedition,  Drusus  penetrated  to  the  Elbe.  Farther  east  of 
the  north  part  of  Germany,  no  Roman  army  had  ever  penetrated.  Drusus 
met,  in  his  expeditions,  with  some  hilherto  unknown  German  tribes,  as 
follows : — ^The  Marsi,  resident  at  tlie  lower  Rhine,  and  whom  he  drove 
into  the  interior,  where  the  Bructeri  received  them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lippe  (Luppia;)  the  Angrivairi,  in  the  vicinity  of  AUer;  to  the  south 
of  them,  the  Bructri,  who  were  then  one  of  the  chief  tribes,  and  inhabiting 
the  country  now  known  as  Westphalia ;  the  Chatti  dwelt  at  the  upper 
Weser  (Wisengis,)  the  ancestors  of  the  Hessians,  and  a  warlike  people, 
who  were,  from  the  time  of  Drusus,  the  constant  enemies  of  Rome, 
and  the  Longabardi,  who,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  lived  east  of  the  lower 
Elbe ;  but  afterwards  crossing  the  river,  they  took  possession  of  the  lands 
of  the  Cherusci,  who  lived  a  little  south  of,  and  between  the  rivers  Ems 
and  Elbe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Hartz  (Meliboeus)  mountains. 

The  attempt  to  subjugate  Germany  by  the  Romans,  received  a  severe 
check  in  the  defeat  which  the  Roman  general  Varro  suffered  from  the 
Cherusci,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Arminius  (Herman,)  in 
the  year  ten  A.  C.  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  afterwards  revenged 
this  defeat,  but  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  did  not  permit  him  here  to  push 
forward  in  his  victorious  career. 

Shortly  aftewards,  the  Cherusci  were  at  war  with  the  Marcomanni — 
another  German  tribe — the  former  being  commanded  by  Arminius,  and 
the  latter  by  Maroboduus,  who  was  excited  to  instigate  the  war  by 
Tiberius.  The  Marcomanni  first  d\<^elt  on  the  south,  and  afterwards  on 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  residing  chiefly  in  Boiohemum  (Bohemia) — 
having  driven  the  Boii  from  thence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus.  In 
their  war  against  the  Cherusci,  they  were  aided  by  several  other  German 
tribes :  as  the  Hermanduri,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Suevian  confederacy,  who  were  the  eastern  neighbors  to,  and  enemies  of 
the  Chatti ;  the  duadi,  who  were  the  most  south-eastern  of  the  German 
tribes,  dwelling  north  of  the  Danube,  in  Moravia  and  Austria ;  and  the 
Simnones,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  known  as  Bradenburg.  It 
seems  that  the  vile  policy  of  Tiberius  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  German  tribes  against  the  heroic  Cherusci,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  niunber  of  their  enemies,  came  forth  victors  in  the  ensuing  contest, 

uigmzeu  uy  v^j  v^v^pt  iv^ 
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in  the  year  seventeen  A.  G.  But  after  the  death  of  Herminius,  the  fame 
of  the  Etrusci  became  forgotten  by  degrees,  and  the  Chatti  are  hereafter 
mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Germany.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Marcomanni,  we  find  them  forming  a  confederation  for  the  purpose  of 
waging  war  upon  the  Romans;  in  which  they  were  also  defeated,  and 
their  name  lost.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  Uiese  were  the  same  people 
who  were  afterwards  called  the  Boioarii ;  among  the  allies  in  the  said  war 
of  the  Marcomanni,  against  the  Romans,  166  years  A.  G.,  we  find  the 
Yandals  mentioned,  who  then  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Riesengebirge 
(Asciburgius,)  at  the  Upper  Elbe. 

According  to  the  Romans,  Germany  did  not  extend  &rther  north  than 
the  Danube  ;  and  very  justly  so,  as  the  tribes  residing  south  of  that  river 
differed  from  those  north  of  it,  both  in  language  and  manners,  which  are 
the  only  true  distinctions  between  different  nations. 

The  western  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Danube,  extending  to  Inn, 
(iGneus,)  was  called  Yindelicia,  and  belonged,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
to  the  Rhsetians  (Schweis).  The  eastern  part,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Drau  (Dravi)  and  Sau,  (Savi,)  to  Mons  Getius  (Gahlenberg)— where  Pan- 
nonia  begins — ^was  called  Noricum.  The  Yindelicians  and  Rhietians  were 
of  Etruscan,  and  the  Noricans,  of  Geltic  origin.  As  these  regions  were 
Roman  provinces,  they  were  well  known  to  them;  but  otherwise  the 
Romans  knew  but  little  of  Germany,  save  the  coimtry  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rhine,  Ems  and  Weser ;  while  that  part  of  Germany  extending  east- 
ward, they  had  only  heard  spoken  of  by  merchants  and  travellers.  Hence 
they  had  heard  of  the  Angli,  who  lived  east  of  the  Longabardi ;  of  the 
Rugii,  who  lived  on  the  Baltic  coast,  east  of  the  Oder  (Wiadrus);  of  the 
Burgundians,  south  of  the  Ruggi,  between  the  rivers  Oder  and  Yisttila ; 
of  the  Gothones,  east  of  the  Yistula,  in  Sarmatia ;  still  further,  of  the 
Yenedi  (Wends)  and  some  other  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  tribes. 

A  few  centuries  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  aspect  of  Germany  was 
much  changed,  as  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  were  either  extermi- 
nated, or  incorporated  with  others.  We  will,  therefore,  here  confine 
ourselves  to  those  nations  who  signalised  themselves  the  most. 

The  first  mention  made  of  the  Saxons,  was  in  the  year  170  A.  C.,  when 
they  inhabited  the  country  near  the  river  Eider;  but  they  afterwards 
extended  themselves,  by  degrees,  over  the  whole  of  northern  Germany. 
After  that  tune  neither  the  name  of  Chaucians  or  Chattians  were  more 
mentioned.  The  Saxons,  together  with  the  Angli,  took  possession  of 
England  about  the  year  450  A.  0.  The  Franks  placed  a  barrier  upon 
their  further  advance  in  Germany.  These  terrible  warriors  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  year  240  A.  C.,  where  they  appear  at  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  Bructians  and  Chattians  formed  part  of  the  Frank  confederacy — and 
which  historians  believe  was  a  continuation  of  the  Cheruscian  confederacy. 
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The  Franks  took  possession  of  Batavia  about  the  year  280,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  the  north  of  Gallia, — which  received  from  them  the  name  of 
Francia  (France)— -conquered  the  Thuringians  and  Alemanni,  at  the 
&mous  battle  of  Zulpich,  in  the  year  4%,  and  the  Burgundians  in  the 
year  624. 

The  Alemanni  are  first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  in  the  year  211  A.  C,  and  who  then  inhabited  the  country 
between  the  Neckar  (Nicer)  and  Mayn  (Mcenus.)  They  afterwards 
extended  themselves  into  GaUia  and  Helvetia,  until  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Franks. 

Some  of  the  various  nations  we  have  before  mentioned,  afterwards 
changed  their  abodes,  and  removed  to  remote  regions :  as  the  Burgundians, 
whose  ancient  home  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  after  being  defeated 
by  the  Gepidee,  began  to  emigrate  in  the  year  242,  and  in  the  year  387 
took  possession  of  the  country  left  by  the  Alemanni,  who  then  removed  to 
Helvetia ;  while,  in  the  year  436,  they  received  from  the  Romans  that 
part  of  GalUa  now  known  as  Burgundy.  Their  former  neighbors,  the 
Rugii,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  appear  at  the  Danube,  where  they 
were  defeated  by  Odoacer.  The  Goths — ^perhaps  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Gothones,  who  resided  near  the  Vistula — ^we  find^in  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  Pannonia  and 
Dacia,  where  they  had  formed  a  large  state,  which  extended  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  They  afterwards  divided  themselves  into>  two 
distinct  tribes,  under  the  names  of  the  western  Goths  (Yisi-Gothi,)  and  the 
eastern  Goths  (Austro-Gothi.)  The  former  removed  into  Italy  in  the 
year  410,  and  in  the  year  415,  founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Spain. 
The  latter  resided  for  a  time  at  the  Danube  and  Save,  but  afterwards, 
under  Theodosius,  took  possession  of  Italy,  493 — 563.  The  Longabardi — 
who,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  resided  at  the  river  Elbe — appear,  in 
the  fifth  century,  at  the  Danube,  assisting  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Eastern  Goths,  in  Italy.  And  the  Vandals, 
who,  during  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni  resided  near  the  upper  Elbe, 
appear  in  the  third  century  in  Bohemia ;  in  the  fourth  century  in  Dacia, 
and  then  in  Pannonia,  and,  continuing  their  restless  life,  enter  Spain  in  the 
year  411 ;  and,  at  last,  in  the  year  429,  cross  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
settle  in  Africa. 

We  will  in  its  proper  place  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  migration 
of  so  many  nations;  and  you  will  find  that  this  investigation  is  very 
interesting. 

The  Pyrenean  peninsula  is  separated  from  Gallia  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains ;  and  was  by  the  Romans  called  Hispania,  and  sometimes 
Iberia — ^the  latter  name  being,  however,  chiefly  applied  to  the  country 
bordering  on  the  river  Ebro  (Iberus.)  Its  fir^t  inhabitants,  as  before 
alluded  to,  were  Celts,  but  the  first  tribe  who  emigrated  thither  bore  the 
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name  of  Iberians ;  but  who  were,  in  character,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
Celtic  Gauls.  The  Iberians  were  divided  into  several  petty  tribes,  which, 
as  Strabo  informs  us,  seldom  made  any  alliances,  on  account  of  too  great 
confidence  in  their  own  strength.  Their  dress  was  not  comely,  and  their 
appearance  savage.  The  Gauls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fond  of  dresses 
of  bright  and  varied  colors,  and  sometimes  left  some  of  their  limbs 
uncovered,  which  being  white,  gigantic,  and  adorned  with  massive 
chains  of  gold,  they  gloried  in  displaying.  The  Gauls  were  also 
very  sociable,  and  willingly  assembled  together  at  large  meetings.  These 
joyous  people  had,  however,  driven  the  Iberians  from  the  fertile  plains 
of  Graul  into  the  Pyrenees,  and  then  themselves  crossing  these  high 
mountains,  a  part  of  them  settled  in  Hispania;  and,  as  it  is  probable 
marriages  between  them  and  the  Iberians  were  contracted,  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Celtriberians,  which  was  given  to  the  people 
residing  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  Some  historians  inform  us, 
that  the  name  of  Lusitanians  was  also  given  to  a  part  of  this  mixed  race, 
while  others  say  that  it  belonged  alone  to  one  of  the  Iberian  tribes. 
The  Cantabrians,  Asturians,  and  Basqueans,  were  all  Iberian  tribes. 

The  Phenicians  in  most  ancient  times  visited  this  peninsula,  and  also 
colonized  it.  Many  curious  fables  were  related  in  the  then  most  civilized 
parts  of  the  globe,  touching  this  remote  land,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  silver,  iron  and  lead,  were  brought  to  Phenicia.  The  southern  coast  of 
the  Pyrenean  peninsula  was  then  called  Tarschish  (Tartessus).  The 
Carthagenians  soon  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Phenicians,  and 
appeared  as  conquerors  on  this  peninsula  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
Punic  war ;  but  when  they  were  at  last  completely  destroyed,  the  Romans 
reaped  all  the  benefits  of  their  conquests.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made 
many  heroic  attempts  to  drive  away  these  invaders ;  but,  after  an  almost 
continuous  struggle  for  two  hundred  years,  they  also  submitted  to  the 
sway  of  that  people. 

The  Romans  divided  Hispania  into  two  parts:  the  one  being  called 
Hispania  Citerior,  which  comprised  that  part  situated  next  to  the  river 
Ebro,  (Iberus,)  which  was  afterwards  the  principal  part  of  Taracona 
(Taraconensis,)  the  seat  of  the  Roman  praetors ;  and  the  other  being  called 
Hispania  Ulterior,  which,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  divided  into  Boetica 
— the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bsetis  (now  Guadalquiver,) — and 
Lusitania,  of  which,  the  country  now  known  as  Portugal,  formed  the 
greater  part. 

The  Phenicians,  and  after  them  the  Carthagenians,  carried  on  a  trade — 
kept  a  secret  from  all  foreigners — ^with  the  islands  called  the  Casiterian, 
from  which  they  brought  home  immense  amounts  of  tin.  Many  antiqua- 
rians believe  these  islands  to  have  been  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  that  the 
tin  originally  came  from  the  mines  of  England.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
citizen  of  Marseilles,  named  Pytheas,  visited  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
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340  years  B.  C,  while  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of  this  country — save 
that  they  were  two  large  islands,  Albion  and  Irene — ^until  the  time  of 
Cssar,  when  they  received  the  common  name  of  Britannia.  Caesar  made 
two  incursions  from  Gallia,  into  the  soutliem  part  of  Britannia,  in  the  years 
54  and  55  B.  C.  He  found  the  land  fertile  and  populous,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Gauls.  It  was  not,  however,  before  the 
44th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  that  the  Romans,  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  took  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  Britannia. 
About  thirty-four  years  aftarwards,  the  Roman  general,  Agricola,  extended 
the  Roman  conquest  to  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Frith,  where  he  erected  forts 
of  defence  against  the  encroach  of  the  Caledonians — another  Celtic  tribe — 
whom  some  believe  to  be  Iberians.  The  Caledonians,  however,  were 
such  troublesome  neighbors  that  the  Romans  gave  up  some  portion  of 
their  conquests  to  them ;  while  the  emperor  Hadrian  erected  a  wall  nearly 
o.  3  hundred  miles  long,  from  the  Bay  of  Sol  way  to  the  North  Sea ;  which, 
however,  did  not  impede  the  inciursions  of  the  Caledonians.  In  the  year 
208  A.  C,  the  emperdr  Severus  penetrated  to  the  most  northern  part  of  this 
island,  and  extended  the  Roman  province  to  the  ancient  forts  erected  by 
Agricola.  After  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Caledonians  were 
called  Scots  and  Picts— ;-which  names,  some  believe,  were  derived  from 
their  painting  or  tatooing  themselves.  The  dominion  of  the  Romans  over 
Britain  continued  to  the  year  427  A.  C. 

We  have  now  ended  our  survey  of  all  the  countries,  principal  islands, 
and  cities,  which  were  the  theatre  of  events  to  be  related  in  our  course 
through  ancient  history.  To  some  of  my  readers  this  survey  may  have 
been  superfluous,  while  others  may  deem  it  too  long  and  too  minute.  To 
such,  I  would  say,  that  it  has  been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  in  want  of  this  preparatory  information,  and  who  might  desire  it, 
before  entering  upon  the  study  of  history.  Besides,  I  can  assure  all  my 
younger  readers,  from  my  ovm  experience,  that  nothing  more  fricilitates 
the  learning  of  history  than  a  previous  acquaintance  with  geography,  and 
that  the.events  become  more  uiteresting  the  more  familiar  we  are  with  the 
countries  in  which  they  occurred.  With  this  apology,  for  the  meagre 
entertainment  hitherto  afforded,  I  trust  that  the  necessary  harmony  may 
be  restored  between  us. 
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SOME   PRELIMINARY  REFLECTIONS   BEFORE   ENTERING  UPON   THE 
HISTORICAL   NARRATIVE. 

Let  us  take  a  map  of  the  globe  and  compare  all  the  comitries,  of  which 
we  hare  given  a  summary  description,  with  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  you  will  instantly  perceive  how  small  a  portion  of  it  was  known  to 
ancient  history.  The  question  which  naturally  arises  from  this  reflection, 
is,  were  no  other  countries  of  the  earth  then  peopled?  To  which  we 
would  answer,  yes ;  for  we  know  that  in  Eastern  Asia,  flourishing  States 
then  existed— that  China  was  pursuing  its  peculiar  course  of  civilization  ; 
and  that,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period,  all  the  European 
countries, — and  probably  that  part  of  Asia  and  Africa  where  man  now 
Jwells — ^were  the  scenes  of  active  life. 

We  also  find  that  the  people  of  which  ancient  history  treats — ^with  but 
few  exceptions — lived  within  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  globe.  Spread  over  but  a  smaU  extent  of  country,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  inventions  and  thoughts  of  creative  man  were  the  more 
easily  communicated  from  one  to  the  other.  Having  neither  to  struggle 
with  the  rigors  of  excessive  cold,  nor  to  support  the  buAiing  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun,  man  had  a  fit  field  in  which  to  develop  all  the  energies  of  his 
nature.  And  surely  we  have  sufiicient  evidence  that  he  was  not  deficient 
in  displaying  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity. 

We  know  that  from  ignorance  he  had  risen  to  an  astonishing  degree  of 
knowledge ;  that  from  being  in  utmost  want,  he  had  surrounded  himself 
with  luxuries;  that  from  being  a  houseless  wanderer,  he  had  raised 
stately  palaces  for  himself,  and  stupendous  temples  to  his  gods ;  that 
from  having  no  language  to  convey  his  meaning,  he  had  firamed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  that  man  ever  spoke. 

We  cannot  deny  that  Nineveh  once  existed,  nor  gainsay  the  magnifi- 
•cence  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana ;  we  have  visited  the  astonishing 
ruins  of  Persepolis ;  we  are  aware  that  the  warehouses  of  Colchis  were 
once  filled  with  the  sumptuous  stuffs  of  India — ^with  shawls  of  Cashmere, 
and  silks  of  Serica  ;*  we  have  wandered  upon  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  traced  out  the  places  where  hundreds  of  cities  once  stood,  in  which 
opulence  and  luxuries  were  accumulated  by  industry,  and  enjoyed  by 
the  nicest  taste;  we  have  climbed  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and, 
surveying  the  Phenician  coast,  have  recalled  to  our  memories  the  manu- 

*  The  mountainoaB  country  where  the  walls  of  China  end,  was  known  to  the  Eomam 
tiuder  the  name  of  B^gio  Seraram — Serica. 
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fistctoriee  of  Sidon,  the  fleets  of  Tyre,  and  the  dock-yards  of  Adra ;  we 
have  stood  upon  the  remnants  of  Pahnyra,  struck  with  the  countless 
multitude  of  superb  columns,  with  the  fragments  of  cornices,  capitals, 
entablatures,  and  pUastres,  that  met  our  view,  all  of  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  in  white  marble ;  we  have  entered  Jerusalem,  and  thought 
on  the  splendor  of  Jehovah's  temple ;  we  have  viewed  Balbeck,  where  a 
no  less  &mous  temple  once  stood,  but  dedicated  to  idolatrous  worship ;  we 
have  wandered  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  visited  the  cities  from 
which  the  Phenicians  and  Jews  procured  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the 
gold  of  Ophir,*  the  incense  of  Hadraihant,  the  ivory  of  Africa,  the  frank- 
incense and  the  m3n'rh ;  we  have  crossed  the  Suez,  and  been  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  stupendous  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  we  have 
ascended  the  land  above  the  cataracts,  and  found  traces  of  former 
civilization ;  we  have  stood  upon  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  pondered  on  the  greatness  of  Carthage ;  we  have  crossed  over  to 
Europe,  and  paid  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  superlative  productions 
of  Greece,  and  have  gazed  upon  the  majestic  moniunents  of  ancient 
Rome. 

We  have  thus  convinced  ourselves  of  the  wonderfril  activity,  industry, 
and  progress  in  civilization,  of  the  ancient  nations ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
observed  the  deplorable  change  that  has  taken  place,  and  how  mournful  is 
the  present  general  aspect  of  these  countries,  which  were  formerly  inter- 
woven with  so  many  magnificent  and  flourishing  cities,  and  which  had 
once  displayed  so  much  public  and  private  opulence  and  prosperity.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  wrought 
destruction  upon  so  vast  a  number  of  grand  structures  of  architecture, 
upon  so  many  emporiums  of  wealth,  upon  so  many  princely  palaces,  and 
upon  so  many  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  and  brought  desolation  upon  so 
many  beautiful  countries.  We  cannot  but  ask:  how  has  it  happened 
that  so  many  splendid  cities  have  sunk  to  dust,  or  crumbled  in  pieces  ? 
Why  have  the  temples  of  the  gods  become  the  resort  of  the  owl,  and  the 
habitations  of  princes  the  dens  of  animals  of  prey  ?  Why  should  flocks 
and  herds  now  have  their  folds  in  the  market-places,  where  a  tumultuous 
throng  of  buyers  and  sellers  were  wont  to  gather  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  ? 
Why  does  the  silence  of  the  gravf  now  reign,  where  the  bustle  of 
commercial  cities  was  once  heard  1  Why  do  barbarian  tribes  now  roam 
where  civilized  nations  were  once  accustomed  to  discharge  their  social  and 
religious  duties  ?  And  why  do  those  regions,  which  the  illustrious  nations 
of  antiquity  inhabited,  and  who  changed  them  into  enchanting  gardens, 
and  adorned  them  with  admirable  works,  now  bear  a  similitude  to  the 
trunk  that  but  barely  testifies  of  the  majestic  oak,  which  the  lightning's 
stroke  has  scattered  into  a  thousand  pieces  ? 

*  A  place  of  which  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
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These  are  questions  which  it  becomes  my  duty  to  answer,  and  I  will 
not  flinch  from  discharging  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities.  The 
illustrious  Scottish  critic*  justly  says:  '^That  in  history  the  facts  are 
given  to  find  the  principles,  and  tlie  writer  who  does  not  explain 
the  phenomena,  as  well  as  state  them,  performs  but  one  half  his  office. 
Facts  are  but  the  mere  dross  of  history ;  as  it  is  from  the  abstract  ti-uth 
which  interpenetrates  them,  and  lies  latent  among  them,  like  gold  in  the 
ore,  that  the  mass  derives  its  whole  value." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  historian's  duty,  and  indeed  it  is  grave  and 
responsible.  Even  the  most  profound  and  varied  learning,  the  keenest 
judgment,  the  most  abundant  fertility  of  thought,  and  the  greatest  fieicility 
of  expressing  them  with  ease,  clearness,  taste  and  elegance,  would 
constitute  but  an  indifferent  historian,  if  he  is  wanting  in  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  if  he  does  not  possess  impartiality,  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  love  of  truth,  and  fearlessness  of  man.  If  in  want  of  these 
qualifications,  then,  whatever  his  acquirements  may  be,  he  is  unfit  to. 
discharge  the  important  duties  of  an  historian. 

"  God  is  in  history,"  and  historians  ought  to  be  the  interpreters  of  this 
truth ;  but  few  have  been  so.  Indeed,  many  seem  to'  have  had  too  much 
fear  for  man  to  think  of  God,  and  to  have  been  the  servants  of  a  l}ring 
spirit,  rather  than  of  eternal  truth.  Many  have  sacrificed  the  best  interests 
of  men,  in  order  to  gain  their  favor  by  flattering  their  prejudices  and 
vanity.  They  have  been  the  chief  instruments  of  retaining  mankind  in 
darkness,  and  hindering  the  light  of  truth  from  spreading  over  the  earth. 
They  have  been  the  servile  handmaids  of  tyranny  and  deception,  and  are 
the  most  culpable  for  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  which  still  keep 
mankind  in  bondage. 

Oft-repeated  assurances,  made  with  apparent  sincerity,  will  make  the 
ugliest  lady  at  last  believe  that  she  has  some  traces  of  beauty.  Human 
vanity  cannot  long  resist  the  flatteries  of  designing  men.  So,  for  instance, 
have  English  historian^  so  often  repeated  the  praise  of  the  high  civilization 
of  the  English,  that  this  nation  think  themselves  more  civilized  than  all 
others,  while  they  submit  to  laws  which,  originating  in  barbarous  manners 
and  inhuman  customs,  and  having  no  foundation  in  moral  principles,  are 
an  affront  upon  humanity,  a  blasphemy  upon  the  Christian  religion,  and  a 
terrible  irony  on  the  high  pretensions  of  a  deluded  nation.  So  the  greater 
part  of  German  historians,  for  fifteen  years  so  lauded  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
the  skies,  that  millions  believed  it  deserving  the  gratitude  of  mankind, 
while  its  infernal  policy  brought  the  noblest  men  of  Europe  to  the  scafibld, 
or  kept  them  in  abominable  dungeons,  or  doomed  them  to  the  rivei-s  of 
Ural. 

How  many  wi-iters  of  universal  history  have  dared  to  speak  the  truth  ? 


*  Mr.  Macaoley. 
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We  do  not  here  allude  to  those  who  have  knowingly  uttered  scandalous 
falsehoods,  nor  to  those  who  have  propagated  fables,  from  ignorance — ^but 
rather  to  Uie  most  learned  historians.  Johannes  Yon  Muller,  for  instance, 
was  too  noble  and  too  conscientious  to  sanction  estabUshed  prejudices  by 
his  authority ;  hence  he  passes  over  a  great  deal  in  silence  ralher  than  by 
opposing  them,  to  raise  the  ire  of  the  friends  of  darkness.  Germany  had, 
however,  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rotteck,  a  less 
learned  historian,  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  more  worthy  of  our  admira- 
tion, as,  disregarding  all  personal  considerations,  he  stood  forth,  with 
manly  frankness,  as  an  able  and  enlightened  champion  of  truth  and 
human  rights.  It  is  in  his  footsteps,  and  in  those  of  but  few  other 
historians,  that  I  have  resolved  to  tread  ;  and  whatever  rank  I  may  attain 
as  a  historian,  I  trust,  with  the  aid  of  the  Father  of  Truth,  that  nothmg 
shall  hinder  me  from  discharging  my  duty  to  Him  and  my  fellow-men,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  That  errors  and  mistakes  will  occur  will  be  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  our  fallible  natme,  yet  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight, and  a  determined  search  after  truth,  may  obviate  them,  such  will  be 
the  character  of  our  work. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  we  must  not  forget  that  religion  is  chiefly 
founded  upon  faith,  while  history  is  founded  upon  facts.  There  have  been, 
however,  many  men  who  have  committed  the  grievous  error  of  attempting 
to  support  the  eternal  truths  of  the  Christian  reUgion  on  doubtful  facts — 
the  reality  of  which  have  long  been  doubted,  and  which,  by  all  enlightened 
and  learned  men,  are  now  sdt  aside  as  contrary  to  unquestionable  evidence; 
and  again,  there  are  others  who  have  failed  in  Uke  manner  upon  the  other 
side,  by  endeavoring  to  found  history  on  faith.  .The  Christian  religion  is 
not  in  want  of  such  support,  and  some  of  its  pretended  or  mistaken  friends 
have  themselves  frimished  its  enemies  with  the  only  weapons  by  which 
it  could  be  advantageously  assailed.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  founded  on  somethmg  more  lasting  and  tenable. 
Those  again,  who  have  attempted  to  found  history  upon  faith,  have 
completely  misconceived  the  nature  of  it.  It  is  no  history  unless  founded 
upon  facts,  supported  by  more  or  less  probable  evidence.  Therefore, 
when  we  are  told  of  facts  contrary  to  those  which  we  have  satisfactory 
evidence  o^  we  may  believe  in  their  existence,  but  we  cannot  accept 
of  them  as  historical  truths.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  denied  by  many, 
who  must  acknowledge  that  he  once  existed.  The  first  is  an  article 
of  faith,  the  other  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  Roman  Catholics  believe 
in  transubstantiation,  while  the  Protestants  reject  it;  but  both  must 
concede  that  the  sacrament  of  communion  was  instituted  by  Christ ;  the 
former  is  an  article  of  faith,  and  the  latter  a  matter  of  history. 

The  Christian  world  was  at  first  unwilling  to  accept,  as  truth,  the 
demonstrated  fact,  that  the  sun  did  not  move  around  the  earth ;  and  the 
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resistance  to  this  truth, — as  we  have  before  stated, — originated  in  its  being 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  the  Bible  taught  us.  Upon  the 
authority  of  the  same  book,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
deluge  extended  over  the  whole  earth;  but  this  has  now  been  demon- 
strated as  a  false  supposition,  and  supported  by  all  the  necessary  evidence 
for  having  changed  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
our  age,  and  amoi^  them  the  lamented  Mr.  Rotteck,  We  here  have  two 
examples  why  we  cannot  build  science  or  history  upon  faith.  But  how 
wrong  would  it  be  in  us,  for  this  reason,  to  deny  the  eternal  truths  of 
the  Bible?  Many  enlightened  Christian  theologians,  of  almost  all  denomi- 
nations, have,  therefore,  very  properly  made  a  distinction  between  the 
divine  truths  and  the  historical  narrations,  which  the  Bible  contains ;  it 
being  very  possible  that  the  latter  were  subjected  to  errors  and  mistakes. 
Both  Jews  and  Christians,  generally  speaking,  believed,  for  many  ages, 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  oldest  book  ever  written;  still  there  were 
those  that  gave  the  precedence  to  the  book  of  Job ;  while  at  is  now 
conceded  that  the  latter  is  much  older  than  the  Pentateuch,  or,  at  least, 
much  older  than  a  part  of  it.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  books  existed 
long  before  that  of  Job,  which,  upon  another  occasion,  we  will  not  fail  to 
prove. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  the  Bible,  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  the  supposition  that  I  would  infringe  upon  the  divine  truths 
which  it  contains,  when,  through  the  course  of  this  history,  I  shall  feel 
myself  obliged,  by  overwhelming  evidences,  to  deviate  from  its  historical 
narrations.  I  will  not  make  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion  my 
friends,  by  imposing  upon  them  the  belief  that  I  intend  t0|  say  anything 
against  the  divine  truths  of  this  religion ;  nor  will  I  gain  the  favor  of  any 
Christian  sect,  by  advancing  principles,  or  supporting  facts,  which  I  think 
are  contrary  to  truth.  I  feel  myself,  in  the  capacity  of  an  historian,  as  the 
servant  of  God,  and  pray  for  his  aid,  worthily  and  conscientiously  to 
discharge  my  duty — ^glad  to  gain  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-men,  yet 
unwilling  to  purchase  it  by  neglecting  any  of  the  important  duties  which 
surround  the  historian. 

Let  us  nowv  appeal  to  the  illustrious  dead,  who  have  handed  down  to  us 
the  nanations  of  antiquity,  and  inquire  for  the  activity  and  industry,  for 
the  good  and  evil  doings,  for  the  virtues  and  vices,  for  the  wisdom  and 
follies  of  those  generations,  whose  works  have  struck  us  with  astonishment, 
and  who  have  bequeathed  to  us  so  much  learning  and  so  many  arts. 
Let  us  also  inquire  for  knowledge  of  those  instructive  monuments,  the 
mysterious  signs  of  which  ingenuous  men — to  whom  we  cannot  but  feel 
deeply  indebted — ^have  taught  us  to  read. 

But,  alas !  the  destroying  hand  of  fanaticism  and  ignorance  has 
annihilated  thousands  of  the  valuable  productions  of  ancient  writers, 
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broken  into  pieced,  or  changed  into  ashes,  countless  monuments  of 
antiquity;  and  those  it  has  been  too  feeble  to  break  asunder,  or  upon 
which  fire  had  no  effect,  it  has  not  failed  to  mutilate  and  disfigure. 

But  had  those  records  of  history  which  are  left  to  us  been  read  aright, 
and  had  mankind  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  memorable  lessons 
they  teach,  we  should  not  have  seen  the  same  follies,  and  the  same 
natural  consequences,  so  often  repeated.  It  seems  as  if  the  warnings 
which  appear  upon  every  page  of  history,  were  written  in  vain,  and  that 
each  generation  had  closed  its  ears  against  the  oft-repeated  cries  of  its  pro- 
genitors :  Beware  !  beware  of  princes,  priests,  aristocrats  and  demagogues, 
and  Usten  to  the  voice  of  God  and  reason !  Beware  of  tyrants  and  deceptive 
men,  for  they  have  beaten  us  with  rods  of  iron,  prostrated  us  before  false 
deities,  eaten  the  fruit  of  our  labor,  and  deluded  us  with  a  counterfeit 
image  of  the  heaven-bom  maid  of  liberty!  Beware,  too,  of  those 
regulators  of  social  life,  the  pretended  advocates  of  order,  and  the 
avengers  of  crime,  for  they  have  been  chiefly  those  who  have  forged 
the  chains  by  which  we  have  been  kept  in  bondage.  But  before,  and 
above  all,  beware  of  the  frailty  which  is  innate  in  man,  otherwise  it  will 
be  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  us,  the  chief  source  of  woe  and  suffering ! 

What  memorable  lessons  history  teaches  us !  Let  us  listen  to  the 
voices,  which,  through  her,  strike  upon  om-  ears  !  It  was  not  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  conqueror  which  made  him  a  despot;  but  rather  the 
maddening  shouts  of  those  with  whose  blood  he  bought  his  triumphs ! 
It  was  not  the  deception  of  priests  that  erected  altars  to  numberless 
deities,  and  sunk  the  nations  in  dust,  at  the  pretended  wrath  of  impotent 
gods  ;  but  rather  the  simplicity  and  folly  of  the  people  themselves !  Not 
noble  actions,  nor  accumulated  riches,  have  created  the  myriads  of  drones 
that  have  fed  on  the  sweat  of  the  industrious  classes,  in  almost  every 
country  ;  but  rather,  the  exaggerated  rewards  which  the  people  themselves 
have  heaped  upon  the  one,  and  the  contemptible  reverence  which  they 
have  paid  to  the  other !  It  was  not  the  talents  of  demagogues,  nor 
their  hypocritical  adulations  of  liberty,  which  brought  anarchy  or  tyranny 
over  so  many  free  nations  ;  but  rather  the  vanity  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  lost  sight  of  their  true  interests  in  the  sweetness  of  flattery  !  It  was 
not  the  disturbers  and  transgressors  of  social  regulations  which  caused  the 
greatest  evils  to  human  societies,  and  made  men  repent  the  loss  of  ihek 
natm*al  fi-eedom ;  but  rather,  those  very  regulations,  their  firamers,  and 
those  who  were  the  instruments  of  subjecting  their  fellow-man  to  them  ! 

Philanthropists — ^you  who  wish  to  promote  the  lasting  well  being  of 
your  fellow-men — read  history  aright,  and  you  will  learn  the  surest  means 
of  accomplishing  your  noble  aim.  No  Utopian  ideas,  but  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  you  will  acquire  by  an  attentive  study 
'  of  history,  will  teach  you  how  to  attempt  to  promote  the  general  happiness 
of  mankind,  with  the  most  probable  hope  of  success !    Statesmen — do 
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you  wish  to  be  revered  by  future  generations  for  the  wisdom  you  display? 
— ^read  history  aright,  and  you  will  learn  how  it  was  that  those  few  of  your 
predecessors,  whose  names  we  mention  with  reverence,  made  themselves 
worthy  of  this  tribute !  Legislators — ^have  you  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
grievous  errors  of  those  who  framed  the  laws  which  now  dishonor  almost 
all  nations  ? — read  history  aright,  and  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  your- 
selves more  worthy  of  the  high  and  responsible  office  with  which  you  are 
invested !  Practitioners  of  Law — ^would  you  all  become  as  you  ought  to 
be,  and  as  some  of  you  are,  the  ornaments  of  the  social  fabric? — ^read 
history  aright,  and  it  will  teach  you  how  to  discharge  your  duties ;  and 
neglecting  them,  how  much  worse  you  are  than  robbers  and  thieves! 
Priests — do  you  wish  to  be  considered  interpreters  betw^een  God  and 
man? — ^read  history  aright,  and  it  will  teach  you  how  you  may  really 
become  so,  by  worthily  discharging  your  duties  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  inform  you  how  direful  it  is  to  promulgate  the  laws  of  man  as  the 
laws  of  Heaven.  If  you  regard  not  the  will  of  that  great  Being  in  whose 
service  you  have  enlisted,  disrobe  yourselves  of  the  sacerdotal  garments, 
and  listen  humbly  to  those  who  know  how  to  acquit  themselves  as  the 
accepted  interpreters  between  our  Heavenly  Father  and  his  children! 
Rulers  of  nations — ^are  you  anxious  to  avoid  the  infamy  with  which  so 
many  of  your  predecessors  are  branded  ? — read  history  aright,  and  it  will 
teach  you  that  you  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  not  the  delegates  of 
God — ^as  your  flatterers  tell  you — ^and  that  you  can  only  gain  true  glory, 
by  worthily  discharging  your  duties  to  those  who  committed  the  power  to 
your  hands  I  Nations — ^would  you  avoid  the  follies  and  wrongs  of  your 
ancestors? — read  history  aright,  and  it  will  teach  you  how  to  distinguish 
the  voices  of  your  friends  from  those  of  your  flatterers ;  how  to  be  free  with- 
out becoming  violent  and  disorderly ;  how  to  obey  without  descending  to 
slavery ;  how  to  prevent  crimes,  rather  than  to  punish  the  perpetratoi*s  of 
them ;  how  to  prefer  laws  founded  upon  Christian  principles  and  human 
feelings,  to  those  which  had  their  origin  in  ignorant  ages  and  barbarous 
customs ;  how  to  induce  general  contentment  by  promoting  individual 
happiness ;  how  to  prefer  mental  enjoyments  to  sensual  pleasures  ;  how  to 
exert  constancy  in  misfortune,  and  moderation  in  prosperity ;  how  to 
defend  your  own  firesides  without  keeping  up  a  martial  spirit  by  unjust 
wars ;  how  to  live  virtuous  without  becoming  foolish  haters  of  convivial 
joys;  how  to  appreciate  the  arts  without  neglecting  your  own  serious 
affairs ;  how  to  enjoy  social  amusements  without  rioting  in  enervating 
debaucheries,  and  how  to  sincerely  worship  God,  without  becomins:  the 
tools  of  an  aspiring  priesthood. 

But  if  history  is  to  be  read  aright,  it  must  be  written  aright ;  and  speak- 
ing  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  those  historians,  w^ho  have  joined  love 
and  truth  with  learning,  genius  and  talents,  I  still  think  that,  to  write 
history  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.    I  fear,  too, 
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that  it  will  always  remain  so,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  it  to  be  other- 
wise ;  for  to  write  history  aright,  requires  almost  superhmnan  efforts  on 
the  part  of  an  historian.  The  most  necessary  requisite  for  accomplishing 
this  duty  is  a  freedom  from  every  prejudice,  that  may  induce  him  to  con- 
ceal or  to  falsify  the  truth,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  praise  due  to  one 
individual,  or  to  enhance  the  blame  belonging  to  another.  However 
sincerely  we  may  love  truth  anil  justice,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  natural,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  led  astray  in  our  judgment.  What  repugnance  do 
we  feel  in  conceding  the  eminent  talents  of  that  gloomy  despot,  Tiberius ; 
and  with  what  feelings  of  pain  do  we  speak  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
generous  David !  How  natural  it  is  that  we  should  wish  to  conceal  the 
frailties,  and  even  the  crimes  of  those  persons  who  have,  in  general,  signal- 
ized themselves  by  noble  deeds,  and  how  unwillingly  we  praise  the  rare 
qualities,  or  momentary  virtues,  of  men  who  are  generally  vicious.  How 
easily  do  we  become  partial  to  certain  things  and  certain  persons,  and  how 
reluctantly  do  we  concede  their  inferiority  to  those  things  and  persons 
to  which  we  feel  an  aversion.  One  historian  has  exalted  Caesar  to  the 
skies,  while  another  has  heaped  upon  him  every  epithet  of  abuse ;  and  still, 
it  will  be  found,  that  both  have  in  general  written  with  truth  and  justice. 
But  as  everything  human  has  some  imperfection  ui  it,  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  historian  should  attempt  more  than,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prove 
himself  an  incorruptible  judge,  and  that  he  should  not  sully  his  office  by 
becoming  a  zealous  advocate  of  either  side. 

Next  to  conquering  his  own  natural  tendency  to  be  partial,  the  historian 
should  endeavor  to  overcome  the  prejudices  and  prepossessed  opinions  of  the 
reader,  and  prepare  his  mind  for  the  truths  which  he  wishes  to  convey  to 
him.  This,  also,  is  a  very  difficult  task,  as  there  exists  but  few  persons  who 
have  not,  from  their  infancy,  received  certain  ideas  of  persons  and  things, 
which,  however  they  may  differ  from  truth,  the  innate  vanity  of  man, 
generally  speaking,  prevents  them  from  yielding,  even  to  the  most  evident 
proofs,  without  a  long  resistance. 

The  more  care  the  historian  uses  to  conquer  his  own  feelings  of 
partiality,  and  his  own  prejudices,  the  more  ability  he  has  to  effect  the 
same  upon  his  readers,  the  more  worthy  he  is  of  being  read,  and  the  more 
useful  he  will  be  to  mankind. 

Had  we  fewer  briUiant  historians,  and  more  trustworthy  writers  of  that 
kind,  we  would  not  be  so  often  puzzled  with  palpable  contradictions,  nor 
misled  by  so  many  untruths.  In  its  due  time  we  will  notice  some 
celebrated  writers  of  modem  times,  who  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  false  statements.  With  regard  to  ancient  historians,  they  are  in 
a  measure  excusable  for  some  errors,  as  their  works  were  mostly  composed 
from  oral  traditions,  and  they  were  besides  subject  to  many  prejudices  which 
have  now  been  dissipated  but  a  few  years.  Though  committing  some 
grievous  errors,  they  are  not  therefore  subject  to  the  charge  of  having  in  all 
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cases  told  wilfiil  &lsehoods,  or  having  been  negligent  in  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Still,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  they  had  of^rtunities  of  obtaining 
more  correct  information  than  their  works  exhibit  National  vanity,  even 
then,  as  now,  prevented  them  from  handing  down  the  truth. 

The  sources  of  ancient  history  may  be  classed  under  two  heads :  ancient 
writers,  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity  which  are  still  extant  By 
ancient  writers  we  mean  not  only  historians,  but  also  all  other  writers  of 
antiquity,  such  as  the  philosophers,  poets,  dz>c., — as  they  all  contribute  to 
enrich  us  with  a  knowledge  of  ancient  times. 

The  history  of  nations  usually  begins  with  oral  traditions ;  as,  before  the 
invention  of  emblems  and  the  art  of  writing  was  known,  they  had  no  other 
means  of  communicating  information,  or  preserving  knowledge.  We 
know  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  information  which  has  passed 
through  a  hundred  mouths,  from  one  place  to  another ;  how  much  less  con- 
fidence, then,  must  we  have  in  traditions  thus  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  Yet,  by  comparing  the  oral  traditions  of  many  different 
nations,  and  finding  that  they  agree  in  some  certain  points,  we  may  thus 
proximate  the  truth.  There  are  ako  many  other  ways  that  can  be  used 
by  a  reasoning  mind,  to  find  out  the  truth  contained  in  oral  traditions ;  but, 
accepting  them  as  impUcit  truths,  without  such  investigations,  becomes  but 
egregious  folly. 

Oral  traditions  form  what  is  called  traditional  history  or  tnytkotogy, 
which  is  to  be  found  among  almost  every  people  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
existence  as  a  community,  and  is  composed  of  very  heterogeneous  materials ; 
it  not  only  states  the  various  kinds  of  historical  facts,  but  also  the  ideas, 
which,  in  course  of  time,  the  ancestors  of  each  people  have  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  their  deities,  and  of  the  methods  of  worshipping  them ;  it  like- 
wise conveys  the  notions  which  have  been  formed,  from  observation  and 
experience,  respecting  the  celestial  bodies,  the  duties  and  obligations 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects. 

Oral  traditions  have  generally  been  clothed  in  poetry,  which  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  supplied  the  want  of  writing,  among  untaught  and  unculti- 
vated people.  Poetry,  in  its  origin,  being  but  a  figurative  language,  express- 
ing the  forms  which  the  fancy  had  given,  either  to  real  or  fictitious  persons 
and  things,  mythology  was  the  fittest  subject  for  it  Hence,  heroes,  tyrants, 
and  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  have  become  gods ;  hence,  we  find  that 
the  traditions  of  many  nations  speak  of  the  reign  of  the  deities ;  hence,  men 
had  familiar  intercourse  with  celestial  beings ;  hence,  the  laws  which  man 
had  made  became  those  of  the  gods ;  hence,  those  nations  which  had  the 
most  fertile  imaginations,  created  the  greatest  number  of  deities. 

Written  monuments  of  various  kinds  form  the  second  source  of  ancient 
history,  and  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  oral  traditions,  which 
must  be  used^  with  great  caution,  or  they  will  continue  to  propagate  the 
enoneoas  ideas  and  prejudices  to  which  they  gave  birth.        ^  , 
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Written  monuments  are  of  yarious  kinds: — as  inscriptions  on  poblfc- 
monuments,  chronological  records  of  events,  under  the  form  of  annals 
and  chronicles,  biographies,  memoirs,  and  real  philosophical  works  on 
history. 

Public  monuments  were  erected  in  ancient  times,  as  Johannes  Yoa 
Muller  says,  "from  the  noble  desire  to  hand  down  to  future  generation^ 
some  lasting  memorials  of  certain  great  truths,  or  remarkable  events ;"  anj 
let  us  add  also,  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  princes.  These  monuments 
su^ested  the  practice  of  inscribing  upon  them  some  information  concern- 
ing the  &cts  they  were  intended  to  perpetuate.  The  monuments  of 
Persepolis,  India  and  Egypt,  were  of  this  character,  many  of  which  still 
retnain,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  ancient  countries.  These  monu- 
ments in  most  remote  times,  were  probably  very  rude,  and  became,  by 
degrees,  &shioned  into  columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  mausoleum^ 
according  to  the  taste  of  different  nations. 

The  characters  on  such  monuments  were  either  symbolical,  or  al|d&abeti- 
cal,  or  both  together. 

Chronicles,  annals,  biographies  and  memoirs,  presuppose  the  invention 
of  letters  and  writing  materials,  and  are  consequently  of  more  recent  times 
than  mere  symbolical  inscriptions. 

Historical  works,  composed  on  philosophical  principles,  and  developing 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  events  related,  are  of  the  most  modem  date, 
and  not  to  be  found  among  ancient  productions; — ^though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  &int  idea  of|  this 
kind  of  hbtory.  These  works  are  of  the  most  importance,  but  'meet  with 
the  most  difficulties,  not  only  in  despotic  countries,  but  also  in  the  iree; 
because  they  generally  bear  hard  upon  the  prevailing  prejudices  held  by 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Their  utiUty  has  often  been  blasted  by  bigotry, 
&naticism  and  hypocrisy,  and  it  miist  be  conceded,  even  sometimes  by  the 
levity  with  which  their  authors  have  spoken  of  eternal  truths. 

As  it  is  necessary  as  far  as  practicable,  to  denote  the  time  when,  and  the 
place  where,  events  occurred,  it  is  very  evident  that  geography  and  chrono- 
logy are  indispensable  as  auxiliary  sciences  in  the  study  of  history.  A 
ge<^praphical  description  of  the  countries  where  the  events  occurred  is 
therefore  necessary,  as  also  a  fixed  mode  of  computing  time. 

But  in  ancient  times,  no  general  method  of  computing  time  was  adopted ; 
and  indeed  it  remains  in  almost  the  same  state  now  with  regard  to  events 
that  happened  before  the  Christian  era.  Therefore  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  will  compute  the  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  before,  as  well  as 
after,  this  remarkable  event  took  place,  considering  it  to  be  more  certain  and 
convenient  than  any  other  mode  which  could  be  adopted. 

Yarious  methods  of  computing  time  were  used  by  the  ancients,  but  the 
best  known  are  those  of  the  Gre^a  and  Romans.    The  computation  of  th* 
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fcrmer,  or  the  OlymiMads,  commences  in  the  year  776  B.  C. ;  while  that  of 
the  latter  dates  from  the  foundation  of  Rome — ^according  to  Yarro,  in  the 
year  763  B.  C,  and  according  to  Cato,  in  the  year  762  B.  C. 

How  smsLll  a  portion  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  creation  of 
the  first  man  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  comprised  in  either  of  these  eras ! 
while  the  Nabonnassar  era  comprises  even  less  than  these,  as  it  did  not 
commence  mitil  the  year  747  B.  C. 

The  difficulty  of  computing  time  from  the  creation  of  the  first  man  is 
▼ery  palpable,  as  there  is  no  certainty  concerning  the  time  when  that  event 
look  place.  Many  have  attempted  to  ascertain  it  from  the  Bible,  but  to  see 
how  utterly  these  attempts  have  failed,  we  have  only  to  mention  that 
hundreds  of  learned  men,  and  among  them  many ''eminent  divines,  have 
made  the  attempt,  and  almost  all  have  arrived  at  difierent  conclusions.  I 
ha^e  already  elucidated  this  assertion  by  examples,  and  will  now  confirm 
it  by  a  few  more  made  by  Christian  divines. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (who  lived  in  the  second  century)  computes  the 
age  of  the  world  to  be,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,      .        •        •        6627  years. 

,Dr.  Hales'  computation, 6411      " 

Origen's  «        (who  lived  in  the  third  century,)       ^^30     " 

Kennedy's         « 4007      « 

Bishop  Usher's  <<     *        , 4004      <' 

Melanchthon's  <' 3964     '' 

Luther's  « 3961      « 

These  different  computations  are  surely  sufficient  to  prove  how  impos- 
nUe  it  is  to  arrive  at  the  correct  age  of  mankind  at  the  time  when  Christ 
was  bom.  The  above  table  exhibits  a  difference  of  1666  years  between 
die  longest  and  shortest  time  computed  to  have  elapsed  between  these  two 
lemarkable  epochs.  The  Rabbi  Lipman  makes  this  period  even  shorter 
than  Luther  has,  for  he  computes  it  at  3616  years. 

The  Bible  being  the  only  source  from  which  it  was  likely  to  obtain  any 
certainty  touching  the  period  in  question,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made,  through  it,  to  solve  the  question  ;  but 
since  so  many  have  failed  in  it,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  hope  of  arriving 
at  a  saUs&ctory  solution  of  the  problem.  The  diligent  and  almost  unceas- 
ing investigations,  which  have  been  made  for  sixty  years  past,  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  and  Chinese  works,  as  well  as  the  lately-discovered  method 
of  deciphering  the  Egyptian  hierogl3rphics,  cannot,  in  all  probability, 
afford  us  any  certain  elucidation  of  this  subject ;  yet,  the  information  we 
have  thus  attained,  and  which  will  probably  be  yet  more  enlarged,  con- 
clusively proves  to  our  mind  that  the  computations  giving  to  mankind  the 
greatest  age,  are  the  most  to  be  relied  on. 

We  must  observe  that  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Bible — on  which,  the 
Christian,  Jewish,  and,  in  part,  the  Mohammedan  religi<Nis,  are  founded — 
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do  not  ill  the  least  depend  upon  the  longer  or  shorter  age  given  to  mankind. 
Neither  are  they  affscted  by  the  want  <rf  information  regarding  the  time 
when  the  first  man  was  created. 

We  also  find  very  great  difierences  in  the  computations  made  of  the  time 
in  which  the  deluge  of  Moses  occurs.      According  to  Josejdius,  this  re- 
markable event  took  place  in  the  year    ....        3146  B.  C. 
According  to  Dr.  Hales,  in  the  year  .        .  3166  B.  C. 

And  according  to  Bishop  Usher,  in  the  year  2348  B.  C. 

Which  exhibits  a  difference  between  the  two  latter  computations  of  807 
years.  But  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  but  that  Bishop  Usher's  computation 
is  incorrect ;  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  evidences  of  history. 

Without  mentioning  any  other  strong  and  conclusive  testimonies, — 
which  will  be  shown  in  their  jHroper  places — ^I  ask  if  it  is  not  contrary  to 
common  sense,  and  every  probability,  that,  in  the  course  of  only  about  three 
centuries  and  a  hal^  whidi,  according  to  Usher,  is  the  time  between  the 
deluge  and  Abraham,  so  many  countries  could  have  been  populated,  so 
many  cities  raised,  and  so  many  social  communities  been  formed,  as  we 
are  taught  by  the  Bible,  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham?  Yet 
all  these  things  could  have  taken  place  very  naturally  during  the  longer 
periods  which,  according  to  the  computations  of  Josephus  and  Dr.  Hales, 
elapsed  between  the  deluge  and  Abraham.  The  act  of  a  British  parlia- 
ment, confirming  the  computation  of  Bishop  Usher,  cannot  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  its  correctness,  because  that  body  cannot,  certainly,  make  any 
|iretensi<»is  to  infallibility. 

The  truth  is,  we  caimot  give  the  precise  time  of  any  historical  event 
which  'occurred  previous  to  the  eighUi  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  very  unnecessary  labor  to  burthen  the  memory  with  vast 
numbers  of  incorrect  chronological  statements.  They  are  only  so  &r 
necessary  as  to  pres^ftt  the  order,  as  &t  as  possible,  in  which  events 
succeeded  each  other. 

The  mediods  of  narrating  ancient  history  are  either  ethnographical,  or 
synchronistical ;  the  former  being  to  relate  everything  concerning  each 
people  and  state  in  a  continued  series ;  and  the  latter,  to  range  the  history 
of  all  the  nations  and  states  treated  on,  under  certain  general  epochs. 
The  latter  method  will,  in  general,  be  used  through  this  course  of  letters ; 
but  when  it  is  found  convenient,  they  will  be  used  conjointly. 

I  will  not  forget  to  pay  due  acknowledgments  to  those  writers  whom  I 
have  consulted,  nor  yet  forget  to  quote  the  language  which  I  mdy  use  from 
others.  Should  this,  however,  be  found  neglected,  in  some  instances,  I 
trust  no  one  will  imagine  that  I  am  anxious  to  plume  myself  with  the 
feathers  of  other  writers. 

I  have  now,  by  meandering  courses,  led  you  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx;* 
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and  ¥rith  qim  step  more,  you  will  be  before  the  past  generations  of 
antiquity ;  but  their  voices  will  be  silent,  and  no  answers  will  be  vooch* 
safed  to  our  inquiries,  unless  we  are  aided  by  those  illustrious  necro- 
mancers, who,  wielding  the  wand  of  history,  can  cause  the  shadows  of  the 
dead  to  speak. 


LETTER   XI. 
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In  the  foregoing  letter,  you  will  have  seen  that  learned  men  materially 
diffei^  in  their  computations  of  the  time  at  which  this  remiarkable  event 
happened.  I  will  here  add  a  few  more,  who  signally  differ  upon  the 
subject 

Petavius  computes  that  the  deluge  took  place  in  the  year  2327  R  C. 

Dr.  Russell       "  «  «  «     3186  B.  C. 

Johannes  Yon  MuUer  <'  *"  ''     3647  B.  G. 

Presuming  that  the  last  computation  is  most  to  be  rehed  on, — and 
undoubtedly  it  is, — ^many  difficulties  will  be  obviated,  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  to  contend  with  in  history.  In  that  case,  the  Chaldean 
traditions,  as  related  by  Ctesias,  seems  more  probable,  and  our  chronology 
will  not  conflict  with  Uie  iuscriptione  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  which 
refer  to  events  that  happened  after  that  time.  But  were  we  to  assume 
the  computation  of  Petavius,  as  correct,  then  we  should  be  driven  to 
adopt  the  same  course  which  other  historians  have  done — that  of  declaring 
the  histofy  of  many  of  the  Assyrian  kings — as  well  as  all  those  of  whose 
existence  the  Egyptian  monuments  bear  overwhelming  evidences  of— «s 
mere  fables. 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  mankind  previous  to  the  deluge,  is  contained 
in  the  seven  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  in  the  mythology  of  several 
nations.  Little  as  this  is,  it  conveys  enough  for  a  sound  reasoning  mind 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  known. 

Genesis,  as  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
first  book  of  Moses ;  but  some  learned  men,  chiefly  Germans,  have  proved, 
however,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Genesis  was  compiled  from 
several  original  records  of  much  older  date  than  Moses,  who  probably 
united  them  together.  This  assertion  of  the  learned  Orientalist's  is 
eonfirmed  indirectly  by  these  words : — ^^  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations 
of  Adam" — ^wilh  which  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  begins.  The  antiquity 
ot  those  records  renders  Genesis  of  so  much  more  authority,  as  it  is  the 
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production  of  thoee  who  lived  nearer  the  time  where  theee  events,  thus 
spoken  o^  occurred :  Who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth?  God.  From 
whom  did  the  human  race  originate?  From  Adam,  the  man  of  earth,  and 
from  Eve,  the  mo^ier  of  all  living.  Where  was  the  cradle  of  mankind  ? 
In  an  enchanting  garden,  placed  in  some  delicious  region.  These  are  the 
n^onal  and  philosophical  answers  given  to  inquiring  man,  by  the  author 
of  Genesis,  whoever  he  may  have  be^n.  He  further  informs  us  that  the 
tempting  spirit  of  envy  blasted  the  virtue  of  man, — ^that  brother  slew 
brother,  and  that  the  merciful  Father  of  men  asked  not  for  the  blood  of  the 
culprit. 

The  syren  voice  of.  sensual  pleasures,  and  the  promptings  of  unbridled 
passions,  soon  brought  terrible  evils  upon  the  human  femiily.  Violence 
became  law,  and  the  weak  man  became  the  slave  of  the  strong.  The 
giant  race  of  unchecked  robbers  ruled  over  their  brethren,  and  enjoyed  the 
charms  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  Eve.  The  prowess  and  overbearing 
temper  of  the  few,  awed  the  many ;  while  bloody  deeds  and  the  t<Nague  of 
flattery  made  the  wicked  renowned.  But  the  masters  of  to-day  oftentimes 
met  with  stronger  men  than  themselves,  and  became  the  slaves  of  to-mor- 
row.   Brute  strength  and  disorderly  violence  reigned  supreme. 

The  reign  of  passion  succeeded  the  golden  age  of  the  poets ;  and  a  part 
of  Asia — the  cradle  of  the  human  family — even  at  that  period,  probably 
groaned  under  the  strifes  of  rivaling  tyrants.  Men  of  peaceful  minds, 
therefore,  very  naturally  sought  for  security  against  violence,  by  removing 
into  distant  countries,  which  may  thus  have  received  its  first  inhabitants. 
The  Chinese  and  Hindoo  records  prove,  satisfactorily  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  the  antiquity  of  these  nati<ms  is  very  great ;  and,  conse* 
quently,  these  countries  must  have  been  peopled  when  the  world  was  but 
in  its  infancy. 

Unquestionably  mankind  had  arrived  at  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
civilization,  even  before  the  deluge.  Man's  restless  activity  had  made 
not  only  inventions  to  promote  his  comfort,  but  also  those  which  were 
serviceable  in  his  amusements. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  commencement  of  many  arts  should  be  traced 
to  that  region  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race ;  but,  to  pre- 
sume — as  Boussuet,  and  many  other  eminent  men  have  done—that  some 
o/  these  arts  were  immediately  communicated  to  man  by  the  Creator 
himseli^  is  only  a  proof  that  judicious  men  will  commit  egregious  errors, 
when  biassed  by  some  prepossessing  idea.  To  become  herdsmen  and 
agriculturists,  man  was  not  in  want  of  any  immediate  revelation  from 
his  Creator.  That  wise  Being  had  endowed  men  with  qualities  by  which 
they  have  made  incomparably  greater  inyenticms — ^why  then  suppose  that 
it  was  necessary  for  Him  especially  to  inform  them  of  the  simple  means 
by  which  they  were  to  sustain  life? 

The  knowledge  we  have  of  human  nature,  ought  to  teach  us  that  no 
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JBdividual  is  so  governed  by  evil  propenricies,  as  that  every  virtue  is  dead 
iridin  him.  The  seeds  of  virtue  may  lie  dormant,  but  with  the  use  of 
proper  means  they  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  No  human  heart  exists 
that  is  a  barren  rock.  We  csuinot  therefore  presume  that  there  ever  was 
an  age  when  all  mankind  had  beome  so  corrupt  that  every  virtue  was 
annihilated-^the  voice  of  nature  was  not  silent  in  every  mother's  heart ; 
nor  did  every  husband  hate  his  wife,  nor  every  lather  dislike  his  (^spring. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  natural  virtues  could  be  extirpated  without 
destroying  the  human  race.    Genesis  does  not  refute  this  truth. 

How  far  the  human  family  had  spread  over  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of;  but  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  south  of  the  high  mountains,  and  some  parts 
of  Europe' and  Africa,  were  inhabited. 

I  repeat,  the  deluge  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  earth :  atnd  in  doing 
so,  must  add,  that  I  can  prove  the  assertion  to  be  true  only  by  presuming 
that  the  deluge  did  take  place  anterior  to  the  year  3647  B.  G.  But 
should  it  be  conceded  that  this  event  may  have  happened  earlier  and 
dius  before  the  time  of  the  unquestionable  records  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Chinese,  then  am  I  willing  to  admit  the  universal  extension  of  the  deluge, 
even  while  many  physical  objections  may  be  brought  against  this  assertion 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  traditions  of  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos, 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Greeks,  and  some  other  people,  allude  to  a  deluge  in 
which  almost  all  mankind  were  destroyed, — ^and  which  agrees  with  that 
taught  us  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Presuming,  therefore,  that  a  longer  time 
elapsed  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  historical  objections 
are  overruled.  But  Boussuet,  without  presuming  a  longer  time  than  2348 
years  to  have  elapsed  between  these  two  epochs,  says,  that  "  a  tradition  of 
the  universal  deluge  is  found  all  over  the  earth.  The  ark  which  contained 
the  rescued  remnant  of  the  human  ftunily,  has  been  spoken  of  in  all  ages 
in  the  East,  and  particularly  in  the  region  of  its  resting  place,  after  the 
waters  had  subsided.  Many  other  circumstances  connected  with  this 
Cunous  event,  are  to  be  found  noticed  in  the  annals  and  traditions  of 
ancient  nations :  the  dates  agree^  and  everything  corresponds^  as  near  as 
can  be  expected  in  so  remote  a  period  of  antiquity."  But,  in  extenuation 
of  this  assertion,  made  by  Boussuet,  we  must  add,  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  contradictory  evidences  which  we  are  now  in  possession  of. 

The  famous  historian  Gatterer — ^who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
question  of  a  general  deluge — as  also  Professor  Cramer  and  several 
other  learned  men — ^have  advanced  many  strong  arguments  against  the 
position  that  such  an  event  did  take  place,  after  the  earth  became  the 
habitation  of  man.  They,  however,  do  not  deny  that  some  parts  of  the 
earth  have  been  subjected  to  such  a  catastrophe,  which  even  agrees  with 
results  of  the  investigations  of  many  eminent  naturalists  and  geol(^sts. 
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miOBe,  therefore,  who  deny  the  deluge  spoken  of  in  Geneaifl — at  leMt  when 
considered  to  have  been  confined  to  certain  districts  of  country — ^reluse  ta 
credit  that  which  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  history,  but  by  scientific 
demonstration. 

Well  might  the  deluge  have  swept  millions  of  men  itom  the  earth ;  but 
did  it  therefore  change  the  nature  of  man? 


LETTER   XII- 

CHABACTERISTIC8    OF    ASIA. 


Asia  is  the  largest  and  most  fiivored  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 
Its  surface  contains  about  11,000,000  square  geographical  miles,  while 
that  of  Africa  has  about  6,700,000,  and  of  Europe,  only  about  2,600,000. 
The  greater  portion  of  Asia  is  situated  within  the  northern  temperate 
zone.  Two  great  mountain-chains  run  from  east  to  west ;  in  the  south 
the  Taurus,  and  in  the  north,  the  Altai — the  latter  being  almost  unknown 
and  nameless  to  antiquity.  We  must  also  observe  that  tlus  name,  in  a  mora 
limited  signification,  is  only  appUed  to  that  part  of  the  mountain-chain 
which  lies  between  the  lakes  Baical  and  Saisan.  Branches  of  both  these 
mountain-chains  are :  that  of  Imaus  (now  Himalaya)  which  extends  along 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  that  of  Paropamissus  on  the  north  of  India,  the  Caucas* 
BUS  and  the  Ural — the  latter  being  nameless  to  antiquity.  The  most 
remarkable  rivers  known  to  ancient  times,  were  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^ 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Persian  Oul^  together  with  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  which  flow  into  the  Indian  sea.  These  four  rivers  flow  from  math 
to  south,  while  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus  flow  from  east  to  west,  and  <mce 
discharged  their  waters  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  now  into  the  Sea  of  AraL 

The  mountain-chains  of  Altai  and  Himalaya — ^which  some  geographen 
say  are  joined  together  by  the  mountain  ridge  of  Mustag — divide  the 
eastern  region  of  Asia,  into  three  parts : — Northern  Asia*  (Siberia,)  which 
lies  north  of  Altai,  High  Asia,  or  as  some  call  it  the  devoted  table  land 
of  Asia,  lying  between  Altai  and  Himalaya,  comprising  great  Tartary  and 
Mongol  (Sarmatia  Asiatica,)  and  Soutt^em  Asia,  which  comprises  China 
and  the  Indies.  While  that  part  of  Asia  which  lies  west  of  Uie  Indies,  to 
the  ^gean  sea,  is  called  Western  Asia. 

But  the  learned  Heeren  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Altai  and  Taurus 
mountains  divide  the  whole  of  Asia  into  only  three  parts,  Northern  Asioy 
lying  north  of  Altai,  and  between  the  76th  and  60th  parallels  of  nortb 
latitude,  being  almost  unknown  to  antiquity. 
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Central  Ana^  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Altai  and  Taurus,  or 
between  the  60th  and  the  4Dth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

SmUhem  Asia^  comprising  all  the  country  from  the  40th  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  near  the  equator. 

When  we  compare  these  two  different  methods  of  distinguishing  the 
several  parts  of  Asia,  we  find  that  High  Asia  of  the  one,  and  Central  Asia 
of  the  other,  nearly  correspond,  and  that  Mr.  Heeren  comprises  under  the 
name  of  Southern  Asia,  even  the  Western  part  of  Asia. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  is  a  wilderness.  High,  or  Central 
Asia,  is  a  vast  barren  table  land,  almost  devoid  of  cultivated  fields,  but 
yielding  abundance  of  pasture.  The  inhabitants  are  now,  and  always 
have  been,  nomads  (herdsmen  and  shepherds,)  living  under  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  government,  without  any  cities  or  fixed  abodes.  The  Southern 
and  Western  regions  of  Asia,  generally  speaking,  possess  a  soil  and  climate 
highly  &vorable  for  agriculture,  yielding  abundance  and  variety  of  costly 
productions.  The  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  had  fixed 
h<»nes,  and,  in  ancient  times,  wei:6  of  very  industrious  habits. 

Asia  contained,  in  former  times,  as  it  does  also  now,  empires  of  very  great 
extent ;  still,  such  may  not  have  been  the  case  in  the  remote  ages  of  anti- 
qidty.  The  communities  must  then  naturally  have  been  very  small,  and 
the  kings,  for  instance,  those  spoken  of  in  the  bible,  but  chiefs  of  small 
tribes  or  communities.  We  know  that  there  were  five  kings  in  the  valley 
of  Sodom,  while  Joshua  defeated  thirty-one  kings  during  his  wars. 

The  first  system  of  government  was  the  patriachal,  but  in  Asia,  it  soon 
assumed  the  character  of  despotism ;  still  we  find  that  the  great  king — as 
the  Greeks  cedled  the  King  of  Persia — ^was  circumscribed  in  his  power  by 
the  influence  of  old  customs  and  religious  precepts,  which  operated  as  laws. 
We  must  also  observe,  that  it  seems  evident  that  the  political  bonds 
which  held  men  together  in  the  earliest  times,  were  strengthened,  and 
indeed  mostly  composed,  of  a  rel^ous  character.  In  almost  every  ancient 
community  we  find  a  priesthood,  which  was  formed  at  an  early  age,  and 
which  often  soon  became  the  ruling  caste.  The  promptings — ^wfaich  are 
innate  with  man — ^to  worship  superior  beings,  were  soon  converted^  by 
designing  men,  to  their  own  individual  interests — and,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
oftentimes  for  the  pubUc  benefit 

The  first  conquerors  were  probably  the  nomads,  who,  from  necessity, 
often  changed  their  abodes ;  and  seeking  better  pasture  for  their  herds, 
would  make  inroads  upon  those  who,  cultivating  the  earth,  had  appropri- 
ated land  to  themselves.  "  The  great  revolutions  of  Asia,"  says  Mr.  Heeren, 
^'  with  the  exception  of  that  wrought  by  Alexander,  were  effected  by  the 
numerous  and  mighty  nomad  races,  which  inhabited  a  large  portion  of  tj|;iat 
continent.  Compelled  by  necessity,  or  circumstances,  they  left  their  former 
jeats,  and  carried  war  and  conquest  into  the  cultivated  parts  of  Southern 
Asia,  and  founded  new  kingdoms ;  but  enervated  by  luxury — ^the  conse- 
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quence  of  the  change  in  their  mode  of  life — ^they,  in  their  turn,  were 
subjugated  in  a  similar  manner."  This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  cause 
^M^iich  wrought  the  most  signal  political  changes  in  Asia,  yet  there  are 
many  other  causes,  which  will  appear  hereafter 

The  law  of  nations  was  equally  unknown  in  Asia,  in  practice  and 
theory.  The  sword  of  the  strongest  generally  decided  all  disputes ;  and 
war,  in  ancient  times,  was  seldom  ended  without  the  subjugation  of  one 
nation  to  the  sway  of  the  other ;  the  victors  becoming  masters,  and  the 
defeated  slaves. 

Polygamy  has  existed  in  glU  ages  among  the  Asiatics,  and  has  been 
accounted  by  many,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  despotism,  by  converting 
fatthers  into  domestic  despots,  who  thus  became  ready  to  pay  the  same 
implicit  obedience  to  their  sovereigns,  which  they  compelled  the  members 
of  their  households  to  3rield  to  themselves.  It  is  true  that  petty  tyrants  gen- 
erally become  the  most  abject  slaves  when  in  the  presence  of  a  superior ;  yet 
I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Heeren,  Count  Yolney,  and  many  other  eminent 
men,  who  consider  polygamy  as  one  of  the  causes  which  has  inoculated 
upon  Asia  the  blasting  curse  of  despotism.  The  Asiatic  people  were 
certainly  not  worse  despots  in  their  fiunily  circles,  than  the  Romans  and 
even  the  ancient  Germans  were,  where  polygamy  was  not  allowed,  or 
rather  was  not  the  custom.' 

The  patriarchal  form  of  government  carried  in  itself  the  germ  of  des* 
potism.  Besides,  a  conquering  people  were  soon  induced  to  consider  their 
leader  as  their  master  by  the  very  examples  of  the  defeated,  who  were 
compelled  to  do  so.  The  king  or  chief  of  the  victorious  party,  being 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  one,  had  need  of  no  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  see  how  easy  it  was  for  wealth  to  buy  ready 
nistruments  to  impose  the  yoke  of  thraldom  upon  the  necks  of  the  very 
people  whose  blood  had  purchased  his  victory.  Customs  became  laws,  not 
written  upon  parchment,  but  upon  the  minds  of  the  masses,  who  assumed 
it  as  a  principle,  that  whoever  wielded  the  sceptre  was  their  unlimited 
master.  We  must  also  observe  that  the  Asiatic  people  were  never 
very  strong  reasoners ;  they  have  generally  been  swayed  by  impressions 
of  the  senses.  The  founders  of  the  Oriental  monarchies  were  clever 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  this;  and  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
majestic  pomp  which  awed  the  vulgar,  and  im|)osed  upon  them  a  reverence 
for  their  rulers.  The  latter,  therefore,  have  seldom  been  the  victims  of 
revolts  of  the  people,  though  they  frequently  fell  under  the  machinations 
of  courtiers  and  the  priesthood. 

The  power  of  the  Asiatic  kings,  however  despotic,  has  generally  met 
with  a  salutary  check  in  religion  and  its  ministers.  But,  as  the  anci^it 
historians  oftentimes  were  dependant  upon  priests  for  their  infcmnation,  we 
find  many  able  monarchs, — ^who  were  averse  to  the  sacerdotal  influence, — 
painted  in  the  darkest  cdors ;  and  again,  those  who  patiently  submitted 
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lo  their  laflQeace,  have  received  unmerited  praise.  What  a  diflbrem 
view  would  history  present  to  us  of  many  noted  persons,  and  the  events 
which  occurred,  could  we  possibly  separate  the  truth  bom  the  falsehood 
and  fables  which  surround  it !  Tain  wish !  Wisdom  cannot  be  so  easBy 
purchased.  It  is  only  by  passing  through  the  land  of  darkniw  that  we 
can  arrive  at  the  region  of  light 

Despots  as  the  Asiatic  monarchs  were,  we  shall,  however,  find  that 
many  of  them,  from  wisdom  or  humanity,  or  from  both,  greatly  promoted 
the  well-being  of  their  people,  and  that  few  modem  rulers  can  be  compared 
with  some  of  them,  as  benefactors  of  mankind  and  able  administrators  of 
the  public  weaL 

The  Asiatic  conquerors  generally  permitted  the  subjected  people  to 
keep  possession  of  at  least  a  part  of  ihe  soil,  for  which  they  had  to  pay 
tribute,  and  frequently  permitted  the  internal  arrangements  to  remain 
unaltered.  Sometimes,  however,  they  drove  them  away  from  their  homes, 
and  compelled  them  either  to  settle  in  distant  regions,  or  become  house- 
hold slaves  to  their  victors.  When  the  conquerors  were  uncivilized,  they 
generally  adopted  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  vanquished 
people ;  but  more  often  the  vices  that  were  found  among  the  more  polished 
nations.  The  vast  empires  founded  by  conquests  were  divided  generally 
into  provinces,  and  governed  by  Satraps,  appointed  by  the  monarchs; 
who  oftentimes  had  to  carry  on  bloody  contests  with  their  too  poweriul 
servants,  that  sometimes  overthrew  their  thrones  and  took  their  lives. 
But  the  greatest  evil  which  the  Asiatic  monarchs  have  always  been 
subjected  to,  is  the  effeminacy  and  indolence  which  the  seraglio  engenders, 
and  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  brought  ruin  upon  themselves 
and  their  countries. 

The  prominent  political  and  social  features  of  Asia,  were  formerly  and 
still  are: — ^numerous  powerfcd  nomadic  tribes,  sudden  conquests  and  forma- 
tions of  extensive  empires,  despotic  and  patriarchal  governments,  tiresomo 
ceremonies,  cruel  pimishments,  and  polygamy. 

The  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  people  were: — ^ridiculous 
reverence  for  old  customs,  abhorrence  of  all  innovations,  mixture  of 
arrogant  pride  and  submissive  humility,  gravity  of  manners,  fertility  of 
imagination,  figurative  language,  love  of  truth,  impetuous  bravery,  hasty 
temper,  strong  propensity  for  sensual  pleasures,  and  carelessness  of  human 
blood. 

Asia  has  produced  many  eminent  men  who  are  known  to  us,  and  doubt- 
less many  more  of  whom  we  are  ignorant  We  imagine  ourselves  to  be 
vastly  superior  to  the  present  Asiatic  people ;  but,  depraved  as  some  of  the 
nations  of  Asia  now  are,  there  are  still  some  among  them,  whose  virtues 
we  would  do  well  to  copy.  We  call  them  barbarians — and  a  great  part  of 
the  present  generation,  doubtless,  deserve  this  epithetr— but  we  may  rest 
-^^sured  that  future  ages  will  be  slow  to  extol  our  much  boasted  civiliza- 
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ti<m ;  and  during  the  coarse  of  these  letters  I  hope  to  make  this  assertiim 
good,  to  at  least  a  great  number  of  my  readers. 

Mr.  Heeren  has  indirectly  thiown  forth  the  following  cpiestion,  which  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence :  ^'  Whether  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that 
the  civilization  of  mankind  will  forever  continue  to  advance,  when  we 
consider  that  nearly  one  half  of  it  has  from  time  immemorial  remained — 
and  from  its  physical  position,  must  forever  remain — in  a  nomadic  state?" 

I  cannot  think  that  the  nomadic  life  presents  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  man's  attaining  as  high  a  degree  of  mental  civilization  as  possible, 
when  he  shall  once  have  been  made  acquainted  with,  and  in^bibed  a  rdish 
for  intellectual  pleasures.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
nomadic  people  ought  to  have  more  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
than  nations  who  till  the  earth,  and  dwell  amid  the  busy  hum  of  crowded 
cities.  We  cannot  surely  expect  that  shepherds  can  acquire  the  refined 
and  polished  manners  of  Parisian  society ;  but  why  should  they  -not  be 
as  well  able  to  a[^reciate  the  glorious  literary  productions  of  ancient  and 
modem  times — and  why  should  they  not  rise  to  the  most  enlightened 
views  of  their  duty  as  men  ? 

Were  there  no  other  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race  towards  civilization — and,  consequently,  perfection — ^than  a 
pastoral  life,  then  I  think  we  should  have  but  little  reascm  to  doubt  the 
unbounded  perfectability  of  human  nature. 


LETTER   XIII. 

REMARKS   BEFORE    ENTERING   UPON   THE   HISTORICAL    NARRATIVE    OF 
THE  ANCIENT   ASIATIC   KINGDOMS   PREVIOUS   TO  CTRU8. 

All  the  learned  men  whose  works  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting, who  take  it  for  granted  that  all  mankind  descended  from  the  same 
first  parents,  also  presume  that  Asia  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  frtmily, 
which  from  thence  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  But  touching  the 
particular  part  of  Asia,  which  was  the  first  dwelling-place  of  man,  the 
opinions,  as  I  have  before  said,  are  numerous  and  divided ;  nor  can  it  be 
otherwise,  as  it  is  a  question  upon  which  no  conclusive  decision  can  be 
arrived  at  The  description  given  of  it  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  seems  to 
point  out  some  mountainous  country,  in  which  were  the  sources  of  the 
principal  of  the  four  rivers  there  mentioned ;  but  every  endeavor  to  arrive 
at  correct  conclusicms  aa  that  subject,  from  this  description,  has  proved 
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fiitile,  afi  might  easily  have  been  predicted  from  the  darknese  in  which  it  is 
involved. 

There  are  but  few  persons,  I  think,  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  investi- 
gate this  question,  who  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  first  man  of  earth 
and  the  mother  of  all  living,  took  their  first  view  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  somewhere  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges.  But 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  happened  there  or  elsewhere.  No 
one,  however,  will  attempt  to  deny,  at  least,  with  any  hope  of  success,  that 
Asia  was  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  and  brought  forth  the  first  germs  of  science. 

It  may  be,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bailly's  hypothesis,  that  the  Indians, 
Chaldeans,  Chinese,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,  received  the  knowledge 
common  to  them  all,  from  some  original  source,  or  in  other  words,  from  a 
still  more  ancient  and  highly  cultivated  people  of  Asia,  of  whose  memory 
there  is  now  no  trace,  bnt  who,  nevertheless,  emitted  the  first  rays  of 
mental  light  to  all  around  them.  ''If  we  find,''  says  he,  ''in  the  scattered 
huts  of  peasants,  fragments  of  sculptured  columns,  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  not  the  works  of  the  rude  peasants,  who  reared  those 
unsightly  huts,  but  rather,  that'  they  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
building,  and  the  work  of  able  architects,  even  though  we  discover  no 
other  traces  of  the  existence  of  that  building,  nor  can  ascertam  precisely 
where  it  once  stood." 

This  opinion  seems  the  more  probable  when  we  admit  that  the  age  of 
mankind  is  much  greater  than  we  are  led  to  believe  from  the — ^no  doubt 
erroneous — computations  of  Petavius  and  Usher.  This  assumption  would 
account  for  many  things  upon  which  history  throws  no  light.  Still,  as 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  in  support  of  such  an  assertion,  we  must 
consider  it  a  mere  hypothesis. 

Above  all  the  historical  records  of  other  nations,  the  Hindoos  have 
brought  forth  the  best  evidence  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  of  the  earliest 
civilization.  Therefore  the  supposition  of  those  may  be  correct,  who  pre- 
sume that  man's  first  abode  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains— ^which  are  the  most  stupendous  on  the  globe,  their 
highest  peak  being  twenty-eight  thousaad  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean 
— ^almost  twice  as  high  as  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps,  and  seven  thousand 
feet  higher  than  those  of  Chimborazo,  in  South  America. 

The  (Chinese  rank  next  to  the  Hindoos  in  regard  to  the  evidences  of 
antiquity,  but  I  will  at  present  pass  over  their  claims  in  silence. 

Of  all  the  nations  Imown  to  history,  and  situated  west  of  the  Indus, 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  tc^ether  with  the 
Egyptians,  were  undoubtedly  the  first  who  rose  to  a  civilized  state,  and 
founded  mighty  empires. 

The  Egjrptians,  according  to  the  best  testimonies,  were  of  Asiatic  origin 
and  even  Mr.  Yolney  has  conceded  the  same  in  one  of  his  later  works, 
though  he  had  once  come,  as  I  have  somewhere  eke  said,  to  the  conclusion 
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that  they  were  negroes.*  The  Egyptians  cannot,  therefore,  claim  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Asiatics.  Still  it  may  have  been  possible  that  the 
Egyptians  became  civilized  before  those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Indeed,  Egypt  may,  as  many  have  supposed,  have 
received  its  first  impressions  of  civilization  from  India,  and  then  communi- 
cated it  to  the  Assyrians ;  but  as  this  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  we  have 
still  a  right  to  presume  that  its  first  gems  of  civilization  were  received  fi'om 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  rivers,  or  that  all  th^se  nations 
made  equally  rapid  strides  in  civilization,  after  having  had  the  same 
common  instructor. 

The  history  of  these  different  nations  will  give  you  die  best  means  of 
forming  your  individual  opinions  upon  this  subject.  Therefore,  without 
giving- any  previous  preference  in  point  of  antiquity,  either  to  the  Asiatic 
nations  or  tot  the  Egyptians,  I  have  undertaken  first  to  treat  upon  the 
affairs.of  the  former. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  were  those  of  Assyrisi,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  many  smaller  ones ;  but  these  events 
are  obscured  by  almost  impenetrable  darkness.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  yet  it  can  so  far  be  made  to  appear,  that  no  doubt  may  rest  upon 
the  antiquity,  and  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  great  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ancient  people  who  inhabited  these  regions.  The  most  ancient 
traditions  of  which  we  have  any  record  touching  these  countries,  can  only 
serve  as  a  guide,  by  which  a  sound  reasoning  mind  can  alone  penetrate 
the  darkness,  which  as  a  paU  covers  everything  previous  to  the  dawn 
of  day. 

The  confusion  which  appears  in  the  history  of  these  countries,  doubtless, 
principally  originated  from  the  fact  that  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  two 
rival  cities,  alternately  holding  sway  over  each  other;  and  that  both 
sometimes  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  powerful  nomad  tribes,  who, 
either  from  cupidity  or  desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  offered  by  these  rich 
cities,  undertook  their  conquest  The  high  wall  which  surrounded  Babylon 
and  which  we  will  soon  describe,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  built  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  defend  it  from  the  predatory 
incursions  of  neighboring  nations,  over  whom  it  from  that  time  may  have 
begun  to  extend  its  sway.  It  could  not  have  been  an  infant  city  which 
raised  this  astonishing  wall, — ^but  rather  one  that  by  a  long  course  of  trade, 
had  become  rich.  The  rude  huts  of  poor  peasants  are  not  in  want  of  such 
protection ;  they  promise  no  booty  that  can  recompense  the  robbers  for  the 
dangers  they  would  incur.    The  rise  too  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh — ^though 

*  Freraming  as  we  do,  t^at  all  mankind  originated  from  the  same  ^rst  parents,  and  that 
the}r  lived  in  Asia,  the  negroes,  too,  mast  be  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  is,  therefore,  ridicnlons  in 
those  who  concede  the  one,  and  jet  speak  of  the  negroes  as  a  distinct  and  inferior  race  of 
aisn.   This  assertion  oan  only  appear  probable  bj  premming  that  they  had  a  different  origin. 
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the  latter  city  probably  never  attained  that  opulence  and  civilization  which 
the  former  possessed  in  its  most  flourishing  days — ^was  not  the  work  of  a 
few  years ;  many  ages  must  have  elapsed  after  their  first  foundation,  before 
they  could  stand  forth  as  capitals  of  vast  empires.  For  instance,  see  the 
length  of  time  that  occurred  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  before  it 
3xtended  its  sway  over  even  Italy ! 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  Babylon  must  have  been  in  existence 
for  ages,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  it  about  one  hundred  years 
after  it  had  been  taken  by  Cyrus,  and  whose  statements  are  sufficiently 
confirmed  to  merit  confidence  at  our  hands. 

The  modem  writers  who  have  treated  on  this  subject  are  very  numerous ; 
indeed  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  more  laborious  than  instructive  to 
attempt  to  make  ourselves  femiUar  with  them  all.  However  I  vvill  give 
the  names  of  those  I  have  consulted,  and  satisfy  myself  with  here  alluding 
to  the  ancient  sources  from  which  information  may  be  obtained  concerning 
those  interesting  people  who  were  known  to  us  under  the  general  name  of 
Assyrians,  as  well  as  under  the  special  names  of  Babylonians,  Chaldeans 
and  Assyrians. 

The  ancient  sources  are : — ^The  Jewish  writings,  particularly  the  Penta* 
teuch,  the  books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  the  Prophets,  and  Josephus ;  of 
Greek  writers,  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Diodorus ;  more  recently,  S3mcdIuSy 
Eusebius,  and  Ptolemy;  and  lastly,  the  native  writer,  Berosus,  the 
fragments  of  whose  work  were  transkited  into  the  Latin  language,  and  in 
the  year  1498  published  in  Rome,  under  the  title  of  Berasi  ChaldtBorum 
HistoruB  qtuB  supersunU 

But  these  authors  differ  so  much,  even  upon  main  points,  that  the 
laborious  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  them,  by  some 
learned  men — among  whom  we  will  mention  three  Frenchmen,  Messieurs 
Sevin,  Debrosse  and  Ferret — ^have  proved  utterly  futile. 

It  is  of  but  little  consequence,  however,  whether  it  was  Asshur,  Nimrod 
or  Ninus,  that  founded  Nineveh ;  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  how  many 
kings,  reigned  in  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  or  how  long  they  reigned,  or  what 
their  real  names  may  have  been. 

The  main  question  to  which  we  require  satisfactory  answers  are :  What 
is  the  probable  antiquity  of  these  nations  ?  By  what  means  did  they  rise 
to  power  and  grandeur?  How  was  it  that  such  powerful  nations  could 
obtain  the  superfluities  of  life  in  those  countries  where  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
can  now  scarcely  gather  their  scanty  provisions  ?  What  were  the  social 
and  religious  institutions  of  these  ancient  people  ?  And,  what  degree  of 
civilization  had  they  attained  ? 

These  questions  I  will  endeavor  to  answer,  and  leave  my  reader^  to 
decide  how  fiir  I  have  succeeded.  Adding,  however,  that  if  I  fail  in  the 
attempt,  I  cannot  alone  be  blamed  for  the  issue,  as  it  must  also  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  information  cm  these  subjects,  handed  down  to  us 
**''  ancient  writers.  r^  ^  >^  ^T  ^ 
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LETTER   XIV. 

RELATIVE   TO  THE    INHABITANTS   OF   THE    ASSYRIAN  KINGDOMS. 

What  is  the  probable  antiquity  of  these  naiUms  7  This  is  the  first 
question  IwUl  attempt  to  answer. 

According  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Nimrod,  the  great-grand- 
BOfa  of  Noah  founded  the  kingdom  of  Babel,  in  the  land  Shinar,  and  "  out 
of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh ;" — or,  as  many 
learned  Orientalists  interpret  this  citation  from  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
same  chapter :  ^^Nimrod  went  forth  as  a  conqueror  into  the  land  of  Asshur 
and  built  Nineveh,  and  the  other  towns,"  mentioned  in  that  and  the 
subsequent  verse.  Thus  Asshur  was  probably  either  a  contemporary  of 
Nimrod,  or  prior  to  him,  as  the  country  which  the  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord,  is  said — ^in  accordance  to  the  latter  mode  of  interpreting  the 
original — ^to  have  conquered — ^bore  the  name  of  Asshur,  who  in  the  same 
chapter  is  mentioned  as  a  descendant  of  Shem ;  Nimrod,  on  the  contrary, 
being  a  descendant  of  Ham. 

We  have  therefore  an  acknowledged  authority  for  presuming  that  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  states — ^which  we  here  designate  under  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Assyrian  Kingdoms — ^were  founded  about  one 
and* the  same  time.  But  no  kingdoms  can  appropriately  be  called 
founded  without  people  m  them  to  be  ruled  over,  and  no  cities  can  be  built 
without  hands  wherewith  to  erect  buildings.  These  regions  must  therefore 
be  conceded  to  have  had  a  population  before  the  time  of  Nimrod,  if  we 
are  to  regard  this  personage,  not  as  the  first  settler,  but  as  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  the  cities  above  mentioned  were  afterwards  built 
Be  I  his  as  it  may,  it  is  however  acknowledged,  that  Mizraim,  the  uncle  of 
Nimrod,  was  the  founder  of  the  Eg]rptian  state,  and  consequently  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Assjnian  kingdoms  can  claim  an  origin  less  ancient 
than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  The  evidence  we  theref(M*e  have  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  state,  proves  also,  at  the  same  time,  an 
origin  equally  remote  for  the  ancient  Assyrian  kingdoms. 

We  will  take  notice  of  what  the  Assyrians  themselves  say  of  their 
antiquity. 

The  Chaldeans — ^who  seem  to  have  been  the  priesthood,  and  the 
principal  class  at  least  for  a  long  period  among  the  Babylonians,  (as 
Berosus  relates,)  assert  that  there  were  kings  who  ruled  at  Babylon  before 
the  deluge,  and  for  a  period  of  time  amounting  to  190  sari,  or  432,000 
years.  The  last  of  these  kings  was  Xisulthrus,  at  the  end  of  whose  reign, 
of  e%hteen  (?)  sari,  or  64,800  years,  die  Deluge  happened. 
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I  must  observe  that,  it  being  very  evident  the  years  spoken  of  here 
do  not  correspond  with  our  years,  the  learned  have  come  to  no  certain 
conclusion  as  to  what  time  these  years  signify.  Were  we  to  assume  that 
they  mean  days,  then  the  reign  of  the  antediluvian  kings  would  be 
reduced  to  a  probable  period  of  time,  though  the  reign  of  Xisulthrus  would 
still  comprise  the  the  improbable  number  of  about  174  years.  Yet  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  for  the  very  great  age  man  attained  in  those 
times.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  read  eight  sari,  instead  of  eighteen,  which 
would  give  a  very  difierent  aj^earance  to  this  assertion  of  the  Chaldeans. 
.  To  Xisolthrus  the  god  Cronus  appeared  in  a  vision  and  inforloed  him 
that  a  flood  would  take  place  at  a  particular  time,  and  thai  he  should 
write  a  history  of  all  things  down  to  the  very  time  and  bury  it  in  the  City 
of  the  Sun.  He  was  aliso  commanded  to  build  a  ship,  and  taking  with 
him  a  pilot^  to  embai'k  in  it  with  his  family  and  friends,  together  with 
animals  of  all  kinds..  Having  prepared  all  things  as  he  was  instructed, 
Xisuthrus  sailed  about  the  world  on  the  &ce  of  the  waters  until  the  flood 
abated,  when  the  vessel  rested,  as  was  supposed,  somewhere  on  the 
Gordyiean  mountains.*  Here,  after  sending  forth  birds,  and  thus  finding 
that  the  earth  was  dry,  he,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  the  pilot,  left 
the  vessel  for  the  dry  land.  Having  then  erected  an  altar  and  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  he  and  his  companions  disappeared 

Those  whom  he  had  left  in  the  vessel  now  disembarked,  and  began  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  their  companiime,  repeating  aloud  the  name  of  Xisul- 
thrus.  Though  they  saw  him  no  more,  yet  they  heard  his  voice  in  the  ak, 
admonishing  them  to  pay  due  regard  to  reUgion,  and  telling  them  th&t  for 
the  sake  of  his  piety  he  had  been  called  to  live  wth  the  gods,  and  that  his 
wife,  daughter  and  the  pilot,  had  been  allowed  to  partake  of  the  same 
honors.  He  further  told  them,  to  endeavor  to  find  the  way  to  Babylon, 
and  search  at  Perisabora,  (Sippara,)  for  the  records  he  had  concealed  there, 
and  which  were  to  be  made  known  to  all  n^ankind.  This  is  probably  an 
imperfect  account  of  the  great  event  recorded  in  the  hbtory  of  the  deluge 
in  Genesis,  and  it  seems  to  corroborate  the  claims  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Assyrians ;  for  if  we  mus^  acknowledge  one  fact  related  by  them  to  be 
true,  in  its  outlines,  why  should  we  reasonably  doubt  that  there  may 
not  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  their  other  statements  ?  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Assyrian  people,  at  least  within  a  short  period  after  the  deluge, 
began  to  form  themselves  into  social  bodies,  and  that  they  thus  have  just 
pretensions  to  an  antiquity  which  extends  back  to  a  time  not  far  from  thai 
event  The  time  when  the  deluge  happened  may  be  regarded  as  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  accordance  with  whichever  of  the 
many  difierent  computations  of  the  learned  we  think  proper  to  put  the 
most  confidence  in. 

*  Now  tlia  monntftiiu  of  Zasntck.  9 
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By  tohat  'means  did  the  Assyrian  kingdoms  rise  to  power  and 
grandeur  ? 

The  situation  of  these  states  on  and  between  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  foimed  a  powerful  inducement  with  the 
Assyrian  people  to  engage  in  mercantile  intercourse  with  more  distant 
nations.  The  trade  with  Armenia  was  principally  carried  on,  by  way  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  on  rafts  of  timber,  bound  upon  inflated  hides,  or  in  rude 
boats,  in  the  manner  related  by  Herodotus.  These  rafts  were  laden  with 
wine  and  other  productions^  and  when  they  reached  Babylon  were  sold, 
together  with  the  products  they  conveyed,  as  the  force  of  the  current  rendered 
it  impossible  to  navigate  them  back  again  up  the  river.  The  owners, 
however,  are  said  carefully  to  have  preserved  the  skins,  which  were  folded 
and  placed  on  the  backs  of  asses  or  mules,  and  carried  back  by  land.  There 
cannot,  I  think,  be  much  doubt  that  the  great  Assyrian  cities  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
India,  as  it  is  made  very  evident  by  the  language  of  Isaiah,*  and  also  by 
many  incidental  allusions  of  Greek  writers,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the 
Assyrian  people  were  at  a  very  early  period  in  possession  of  a  mercantile 
navy.  Mr.  Heeren,t  however,  observes,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
much  of  the  trade  between  Assyria  and  India,  was  transacted  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who,  as  we  know,  had  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia, 
and  who  carried  on  a  lively  commercial  intercourse  with  Babylon.  The 
land  trade  of  this  city  extended  to  a  great  distance.  It  was  by  trade  that 
Babylon  acquired  a  great  part  of  its  wealth,  and  trade  was  undoubtedly  also, 
one  of  the  mecuis  to  enrich  Nineveh.  Still,  trade  was  not  the  only  means 
by  which  these  capitals  became  so  opulent.  The  manner  in  which  they 
became  so  was  also  by  means  of  flourishing  manufactories,  and  by  the 
excellent  workmanship  of  their  mechanics. 

The  Assyrians,  in  general,  were  celebrated  for  the  purple  dye  with 
which  they  tinged  their  fine  stufis  of  wool  and  cotton,  that  also  were  much 
£Eimed.  The  cloaks  called  sindanes,  generally  made  of  cotton,  were  highly 
esteemed  for  fineness  of  texture  and  brilliancy  of  color,  and  were  mostly  used 
by  royal  persons.  Their  draperies  and  embroideries  are  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise  ;  and  their  caipets,  said  to  have  been  very  fine,  and 
of  splendid  dyes,  were  in  great  quantities  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and 
particularly  to  Persia,  where,  as  is  the  oriental  custom,  they  were  seen  on 
every  bed  and  couch  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  palaces  and  temples  of 
Babylon  bore  manifest  proofs  of  the  skill  of  its  mechanics  in  the  working 
of  metal,  and  in  the  cutting  of  stones  and  g^ms.  It  is  not  only  historians 
that  tell  us  this,  but  travelers  who,  in  later  times  have  visited  these  regions, 

*  Chapter  zxiii. 

t  See  Heeren's  HiBtoricBl  Renarches  iaXa  the.FoliticB,  Interconne  and  Trade  of  UieOaitliap 
feniaDfl,  &c. 
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inform  us,  that  there  are  occasionally  found,  fragments,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  these  countries,  which  bear  marks  of  the  most 
excellent  workmanship. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  perfection  and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  Babylonian 
manufactures,  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention  that  Pliny  relates,  that  the 
^um  of  about  31,257  dollars  was  paid  for  Babylonian  hangings  to  a 
single  dining-room. 

But  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  mechanics,  and  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  merchants,  laudable  as  they  were,  seem  to  deserve,  however,  no 
more  praise,  than  the  diligence  and  skill  with  which  the  rural  population 
cultivated  the  fields ;  and  let  us  not  forget  to  add,  as  it  is  so  very  rare,  the 
wisdom  and  paternal  care  some  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  displayed  in 
the  stupendous  works  by  which  they  facilitated  the  arduous  labor  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  which,  without  being  fertile  in  itself  by  art  and 
prudent  management,  brought  forth,  in  ancient  times,  the  most  luxuriant 
harvests.  It  was  by  supplying  the  means  of  U'rigation  from  the  periodical 
floods  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  some  of  the  kings  of  the  Assyrian 
states,  made  themselves  worthy  rulers  of  an  intelligent  peasantry,  and 
deserving  the  approbation  of  posterity.  Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  inform 
us,  tliat  several  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs  commanded  the  undertaking 
o€  great  hydraulic  works,  and  the  building  of  several  extensive  canals. 
These  were  by  degrees  joined  together,  by  which  the  land  was  divided  into 
sections,  all  within  the  reach  of  water.  Travelers  tell  us,  that  all  these 
canals,  instead  of  having  been  sunk  in  the  earth,  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  were  constructed  entirely  on  the  surfrice,  and  thus  so  difficult  to  build 
that  the  engineers  of  our  day  would  have  a  hard  task,  were  they 
required  to  construct  such  canals  They  bore  signal  evidence  of  the 
attention  then  paid  to  agriculture. 

The  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — 
particularly  of  the  former — ^was  defended  from  the  periodical  rise  of  these 
streams,  by  embankments  which,  by  confining  the  water,  raised  it  so  as  to 
fill  the  canals.  These  thus  served  as  means  not  only  of  receiving  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  rivers,  which  else  would  have  caused  dangerous 
inundations,  but  also  of  distributing  it  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Though  it  was  by  the  force  of  arms  that  the  Assyrian  people  extended 
their  power,  yet  it  was  apparently  by  more  praiseworthy  means  that  they 
became  mighty,  rich,  and  prosperous.  It  was  by  the  industrious  habits  of 
the  people  in  general,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  peasantry,  by  the  skill 
of  the  mechanics,  by  the  activity  and  extensive  commerce  of  the  merchants, 
and  by  the  prudent  administration  of  affairs  by  many  of  their  rulers,  that 
the  nations  of  Assyria  rose  to  greatness,  and  for  a  long  period  were 
renowned  for  their  wealth  and  luxuries^  and  magnificence  of  display. 

The  fertility  and  immense  riches  of  the  Assyrian  kingdoms  are  best 
attested  by  the  &ct,  that  when  the  Persian  empire — ^to  which  they  were 
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then  sulijected,  and  which,  at  that  time,  extended  from  India  lo  the  JBgean 
Sea,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Ethiopia, — ^was,  by  Darius  Hystaspes, 
divided  into  satrapies,.  Assyria,  which  constituted  the  ninth  satrapy, 
contributed  al(me — ^as  Herodotus  tells  us — a  full  third  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  whole  empire. 

The  soil,  cultivated  with  diligence,  and  made  fertile  by  ingenious 
methods,  brought  forth  abundant  harvests.  An  extensive  trade  carried 
to  Babylon,  and  probably  to  Nineveh,  and  to  many  other  Assyrian  cities, 
the  wool  of  Garmania,  the  lapis-lazuli,  the  onyxes,  the  emeralds,  the 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  the  tutquois  fr<»n  Bactria,  and 
from  other  distant  countries.  Though  not  particularly  mentioned  by  any 
author,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Assyrians  also  got  various  drugs, 
gums  and  dyes,  indigo  and  saffron,  from  Upper  India,  and  probably  silk 
from  Serica.  The  looms,  and  the  work-shops  of  the  Assyrian  cities,  formed 
the  rude  materials  into  sumptuous  stuffs  and  ingenious  works  of  art,  and 
thus  prepared  the  means,  not  only  by  which  to  pay  for  the  imported 
articles,  but  also  lefl  a  surplus  for  still  further  operation,  after  having 
supplied  the  luxurious  wants  at  home. 

Fertile  fields,  numerous  flocks,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  productive 
manufactories  and  commerce,  gave  an  abundance  of  food  and  comfortable 
homes  to  a  numerous  population,  and  rendered  them  contented,  happy, 
and  powerful. 

But  when  wealth  begat  pride,  and  luxurious  and  effeminate  habits  begat 
enervation ;  when  the  children  began  to  forget  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of 
their  parents,  and  rioted  in  scandalous  debaucheries ;  and  when  treasured 
riches  awakened  the  cupidity  of  the  barbarians,  and  cowardice  had 
succeeded  heroism ;  then  the  Assyrian  kingdoms  became  the  prey  of 
conquerors,  and  their  sun  of  glory  hastened  to  its  setting.  Their  splendid 
cities  sunk  into  dust,  or  crumbled  in  ruins,  and  mournful  silence  and 
ragged  poverty  succeeded  the  noise  of  the  work-shops  and  the  shouts  of 
joyous  crowds.  The  admirable  works  of  irrigation  became  decayed,  and 
the  boasted  fertility  of  these  countries  seemed  as  a  mere  fable.  The  golden 
ears  of  but  few  rich  corn-fields  now  delight  the  traveler's  eyes.  The  soil 
is  the  same,  but  the  industrious  generations  who  clothed  it  by  their  labor 
with  the  blessings  of  nature,  have  been  followed  by  a  lazy  and  rapacious 
race,  who  must  now  reap  the  thorns  they  have  sown. 

Thus  I  have  answered  not  only  the  question — By  what  means  did  the 
*  Assyrian  people  rise  to  power  and  grandeur  7  but  also — How  it  was 
that  such  powerful  nations  coifld  ^tain  sumptuoiis  luxuries  in  those 
countries  where  the  Bedouins  now  scarcely  get  their  scanty  provisions  ? 

I  will  now  attempt  to  answer,  as  satisfactorily  as  possible,  the  question : 

What  were  the  social  and  religious  institutions  of  these  ancient  people  7 

The  government,  like  that  of  almost  all  other  states  of  Asia,  was 
despotic,  originating  from  the  patriarchal  form,  which,  1  have  elsewhere 
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said,  carried  in  itself  the  germs  of  almost  every  kind  of  govermnent.  The 
Assyrian  kings  seem  to  have  been  hereditary  from  the  very  foundation  of 
these  states,  without  any  previous  consent  of  the  people.  The  custom  of 
the  son's  succession  to  the  power  of  the  father  is  the  most  natural,  and 
thus  readily  came  into  use  among  the  majority  of  ancient,  as  well  a^  of 
modern  nations,  without  having  been  sanctioned  by  law.  The  Assyrian 
rulers  wielded  not  only  the  executive  power,  but  were  also  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole  legislators.  At  first,  they  were  probably  but  chiefs  of  smaller 
communities,  and  perhaps  alone  administered  all  public  affairs ;  but  when 
those  small  states  began  to  grow  into  powerful  empires,  then  there 
originated  a  great  number  of  royal  functionaries  and  servants,  who,  by 
appointment  of  the  king — ^whose  person  they  were  really  representing — 
administered  justice,  collected  revenues,  and  commanded  the  troops.  Thus 
Daniel  relates  how  Nebuchadnezzar  deputed  his  authority  to  princes, 
governors^  judges,  treasurers,  captains,  and, sheriffs,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
maintain  good  order  in  all  departments  of  the  royal  dominions. 

The  king  generally  selected,  from  among  his  own  relatives  and  the 
principal  citizens,  his  chief  officers.  Still,  under  particular  circumstances 
and  by  royal  favor,  persons  of  the  very  lowest  class  were  sometimes 
elevated  to  the  highest  offices.  We  know  the  duties  of  some  of  these 
royal  functionaries  ;  as,  for  instance,  there  seems  to  have  been  three  classes 
of  judges.  The  first  class  had  to  regulate  marriages,  and  to  punish  all 
crimes  which  were  in  violation  of  the  obligations  of  the  married  state ; 
the  second  had  to  try  all  cases  of  murders,  robberies  and  thefts ;  and  the 
third  had  to  examine  and  pass  judgment  on  civil  questions.  The  prince 
of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  captain  of  the  guard,  as  well  as  the  supreme 
judge  and  the  chief  of  the  magicians,  were  always  in  attendance  on  the 
king,  and  belonged  to  the  royal  household,  at  least,  in  later  times.  The 
first  of  these  high  iunctipnaries  had  charge  of  the  interior  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  pf  the  education  of  the  youth  who  were  brought  up  at  the 
king's  expense ;  the  second  was  the  .executioner  of  the  royal  will ;  the 
third  sat  in  a  room  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace,  to  hear  complaints,  and 
pass  judgment ;  and  the  last,  who  had  to  attend  near  the  person  of  the 
king,  had,  indeed,  no  very  easy  task  to  perform,  as  his  duty  was  to 
interpret  omens  and  dreams,  to  foretell  future  events  from  present  signs, 
and  to  determine  the  seasons  which  promised  fortune  and  success  to  the 
undertakings  of  the  king. 

In  later  times,  the  monarchs  surrounded  themselves  with  a  display  of 
majestic  pomp,  and  kept  aloof  from  the  view  of  the  vulgar,  who  considered 
them  as  almost  supernatural  beings.  Many  of  the  more  ancient  kings^ 
having  been  worshipped  as  divinities,  it  seems  as  though  they  had  made 
themselves — as  we  know  that  many  of  the  later  princes  did — deserving  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  people;  because,  low  as  human  nature  can  be 
debased,  it  is,  however,  scarcely  probable  that  numerous  nations  could 
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have  been  induced  to  pay  divine  honors  to  their  tyrants,  unless,  after  dieir 
death,  they  were  regarded,  as  infernal  spirits,  whose  wrath  it  was  hoped 
thus  to  appease. 

The  king  was  generally  saluted  with  the  oriental  form  of,  "  O  king,  live 
for  ever  P'  and  sometimes  called  King  of  kings,  which  appellation  might 
justly  be  applied  to  some  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  had  many 
conquered  chiefs  among  their  vassals. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  laws  that  existed  among  the  Assyrian 
people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  formed  any  regular 
and  connected  system.  Punishments  depended  chiefly  upon  the  caprice 
of  the  king,  and  his  disposition  in  regard  to  the  crimes  which  were 
brought  to  his'  cognizance.  In  regard  to  persons  upon  whom  the  king's 
displeasure  might  £sill,  the  punishments  were  sometimes  cruel,  as  we  can 
see  from  what  happened  to  Daniel  and  his  fellow-prisoners.  It  is, 
however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  judges  were,  in  general,  bound  to 
keep  themselves  within  the  limits  of  ancient  customs,  which,  by  degrees, 
assumed  the  power  of  laws. 

Although  we  cannot  say  whether  they  might  have  been  sanguinary  or 
not  among  the  Assyrians,  yet  it  seems,  from  what  we  know  of  other  ancient 
people,  that  the  ancient  laws  were  often  far  more  humane  than  ^hose  of 
the  moderns.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when,  even  in  our  day, 
disciples  of  that  Master,  whose  breath  was  reconciliation,  are  so  forgetfiil 
of  the  chief  principles  of  his  doctrine,  which  they  blasphemously  pretend 
to  preach,  as  to  recommend  the  most  cruel  and  irrational  pimishments. 

There  was  one  law  among  the  Assyrians,  which  is  handed  down  to  us 
by  Herodotus,  and  which,  strange  and  contrary  as  it  was  to  human 
feelings,  still  carries  in  itself  self-evidence  of  the  encouragement  given  to 
marriage.  This  law  was  probably  beneficial  in  those  more  remote  ages, 
when  theties  of  marriage  might  have  been  considered  as  a  check  on  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  the  natural  appetites  of  man  were  then 
generally  satisfied.  The  law  alluded  to,  provided,  that  instead  of  parents 
disposing  of  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  or  of  leaving  this  affair  to 
the  young  maidens  themselves,  the  latter  should  be  brought  to  a  public 
place,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  put  up  for  sale,  one  by  one,  to  the 
man  who  ofifered  the  highest  sum  of  money.  The  sums  which  were  thus 
obtained  for  the  beautiful  women  who  were  first  sold,  were  employed  in 
procuring  husbands  for  those  whose  deficiency  of  beauty  had  prevented 
them  from  getting  a  bidder.  A  premium^  proportioned  to  the  want  of 
personal  charms,  was  added  to  each  of  these  young  women,  who  then  were 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  cupidity  so 
general  in  men,  left  none  without  a  husband.  We  are  also  informed  that 
this  sale  was  conducted  with  the  strictest  attention  to  decency,  being  always 
performed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  magistrates  appointed  for  this 
very  purpose,  who  were  respectable  both  in  their  rank  and  age,  and 
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who,  before  the  bargaio  was  considered  binding,  had  to  receive  secarity 
from  each  purchaser,  that  he  would  contract  marriage  with  the  maiden  he 
had  bought 

There  was  another  law — which,  however,  many  have  considered  more 
as  belonging  to  the  religion — ^prevalent  in  Babylon  at  least,  which  com* 
manded  the  public  prostitution  of  every  woman  once  in  her  hfetime,  who 
for  this  purpose  was  obliged  to  present  herself  at  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Mylitta,  (the  Assyrian  Yenus,)  and  there  remain  until  any  man,  who  might 
choose,  had  become  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  the  prescript  of  the 
law.  Infamous  as  this  law  was,  the  origin  of  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  promiscuous  state  in  which  men  and  women  in  the  meet 
remote  and  barbarous  ages  probably  lived.  The  wise  legislator  who 
attempted  to  introduce  marriages  among  these  nations  in  their  barbarous 
state,  may,  therefore,  have  had  to  concede  this  exception  from  the  general 
rule  he  prescribed,  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles,  old  customs,  and  the 
unbridled  appetites  men  had  put  in  the  way  of  his  beneficent  endeavors. 

Justly  as  we  may  condemn  this  law  as  offensive  to  good  morals  and 
every  feeling  of  decorum,  we  must,  nevertheless,  not  forget,  that  the  legis- 
lator of  those  times  had  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  and  passicms  of 
men,  who  would  not  admit  anything  to  be  right  which  would  conflict  with 
their  accustomed  habits.  We  have  no  right  to  censure  too  severely 
infamous  and  indecorous  laws  among  ancient  nations,  as  long  as  we 
permit  laws  to  remain  among  ourselves,  violating  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  outraging  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

This  scandalous  law  of  the  Babylonians  might  well  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  women  by  priests,  from  some  unworthy  puipoees  of  their  own ; 
but  we  are  not  justifi^  in  accusing  any  one,  without  having  just  reasons 
for  our  charge.  Therefore,  being  in  want  of  proofe  to  sustain  this  accusar 
tion,  I  think  that  we  would  pursue  a  more  generous  and  defensible  course, 
in  attributing  the  origin  of  this  law  to  some  other  source.  I  do  not  envy 
those  moralists  who  condemn  the  errors  of  mankind,  without  attempting 
to  investigate  whether  there  may  not  have  been  some  reasons  which  might 
in  some  degree  excuse  them. 

As  we  know  nothing  more  worthy  of  notice  of  the  Assyrian  laws,  we 
will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  investigation  of  their  religion. 

"  Logicians,"  says  Mr.  Macauiay,  "  may  reason  about  abstractions,  but 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.  They  must 
have  images.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages  and 
nations  to  idolatry,  can  be  explained  by  no  other  principle.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  worshif^ped  one 
invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity  of  having  something  more  definite  to 
adore,  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  innumerable  crowds  of  gods  and 
goddesses.  In  like  manner,  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  impious  to 
exhibit  the  Greator  under  a  human  form.    Yet  even  these  transferred  to 
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the  sun,  the  worship  which  specolatively  they  considered  due,  only  to  the 
Siq[>reme  mind." 

These  words  convey  truths  that  cannot  be  denied.  The  first  impression . 
on  the  mind  of  reflecting  man,  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  majestic  structure 
of  the  visible  world  was  created  by  an  All-powerful  Being.  But  man 
finding  Uiis  Being  nowhere  visible,  soon  began  to  worship  Him  through  the 
medium  of  His  works,  and  especially  through  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  by  the  vulgar,  considered  divinities 
themselves. 

Thus  probably  originated  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  which  is  called  Sabianism.  The  idea  of  this  idolatry  might  well  have 
sprung  up  very  early  among  the  Chaldean  herdsmen,  on  whose  minds  these 
bright  orbs  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression. 

The  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  were  divided  into  two  principal  religious 
sects ;  that  of  the  Sabians,  who  adored  images ;  and  that  of  the  Magi  who 
worshipped  fire.  The  farmer  of  these  sects  is  considered  to  have  had  its 
origin  among  the  Chaldeans  who,  as  above  alluded  to  firom  the  contem- 
plation and  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  induced  to  consider  some, 
if  not  all  of  themi,  as  inhabited  each  by  an  individual  intelligence,  who  was 
to  its  own  orb,  what  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  When,  therefore,  the 
art  of  sculpture  had  been  invented,  they  had  images  made,  representing 
the  persons  whose  souls  they  believed  were  embodied  in  the  celestial  spheres, 
and  pretended  that  the  intelligences,  or  divinities,  were  present  in  the  images 
as  well  as  in  the  stars  or  planets  themselves.  The  Magij  of  whom  I  will 
further  speak,  when  treating  on  t)ie  hbtory  of  Persia,  held,  on  the  contrary, 
images  in  utter  abhorrence,  and  wornhipped  the  Supreme  Being,  only  under 
the  form  of  fire,  which  they  thought,  on  account  of  its  purity,  brilliancy, 
power,  subtility  and  incorruptibility,  the  most  perfect  and  most  worthy 
symbol  of  the  Deity.  ' 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Chaldeans,  too,  at  first, 
conceived  the  heavenly  bodies  as  83rmbols  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  thus 
as  I  have  said  before,  worshipped  Him  through  the  medium  of  those 
glorious  orbs ;  but  this  pure  worship  might  have  become  corrupt  firom  the 
following  cause : 

The  souls  of  the  kings  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  when  living, 
by  their  heroic  deeds,  or  paternal  care  of  the  people,  might  at  first  have 
been  regarded  as  guardian  spirits,  and  as  continuing  to  protect  the  nations, 
firom  whom  they  had  departed ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  belief  crept 
in  that  they  were  embodied  in  the  sun,  tlie  moon,  and  the  stars,  to  which, 
in  forgetfulness  of  what  had  formerly  been  t^old  them  by  their  priests,  the 
people  were  induced  to  pay  divine  honors,  and  regard  as  deities.  Whether 
the  Chaldean  priest  hooel  believed  this  doctrine  themselves  is  impossible 
to  decide ;  but  though  the  mventors,  probably,  did  not  harbor  this  belief 
their  successors  might  well  have  done  it ;  because  nothing  is  more  contagious 
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than  superstition.  Besides,  believing,  as  the  Chaldeans  must  have  done, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  may  have  arrived  at  the 
belief,  that  the  souls  of  departed  kings  really  inhabited  the  celestial  bodies, 
as  ttiey  did  not  know  where  else  they  should  place,  after  their  death,  the 
spiritual  part  of  their  rulers. 

But  I  cannot  think  that  tlie  Chaldeans  themselves  believed  that  the 
souls  of  these  divinities  were  present  in  the  images  representing  them, 
though  they  imposed  this  belief  upon  the  people,  who  perhaps  even  in 
general  only  considered  the  images  as  symbols.  This  opinion  is,  at  least, 
more  worthy  of  human  nature.  There  have  been  too  many  among  the 
learned  who  have  imputed  to  the  ancient  people  thoughts,  and  deeds,  of 
which  those  nations  themselves,  perhaps,  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  It 
is  wrong  to  pass  judgment  only  in  accordance  with  appearances,  because 
these  frequently  mislead  us. 

But  whatever  divinities  the  people,  and  even  the  Assyrian  priests  them- 
selves, might  have  worshipped,  the  latter,  nevertheless,  acknowledged  a  Su- 
preme Being,  who,  they  said,  directed  the  motibns  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  course  of  Nature,  but  effected  it  through  the  instrumentality  of 
inferior  agents,  or  deities.  They  taught  also  that  the  world  was  eternal, 
without  beginning,  and  without  end.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  as 
I  have  cdluded  to  above,  that  the  Chaldeans  considered  the  soul  immortal, 
as  is  indirectly  proved  by  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  the  souls  of 
departed  kings. 

The  cruelty  of  sometimes  sacrificing  human  victims  in  order  to  appease 
their  divinities,  rests  as  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  the  Assyrian  people, 
and  particularly  upon  their  priests,  who  persuaded  them  to  practice  such 
enormities.  Still,  it  is  supposed  that  this  violation  of  ail  the  feelings  of 
humanity  was  attended  with  too  much  horror  to  have  been  long  continued, 
and  that  this  diabolical  custom  was  afterwards  practised  only  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Sephai-vaim,  who  went  so  far  in 
suppressing  every  natural  feeling,  as  to  offer  even  their  own  children 
in  sacrifice. 

Among  the  Assjrrians,  or  at  least  among  those  of  theiu  who  inhabited 
Babylon,  Belus  or  Baal  was  the  piincipal  god.  It  is  presumed  that  one  of 
the  ancient  kings  was  worshipped  under  that  name.  Some  antiquarians 
have  thought  that  the  king  in  question,  was  Pul  or  Belus,  who  reigned  in 
Assyria  proper  in  the  eighth  century,  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  I  think 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  as  the  worship  of  Belus  was  undoubtedly 
far  more  ancient.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  me,  by  far  more  probable  that 
the  king  worshipped  under  that  name  was  Nimrod. 

There  was  in  Babylon  a  famous  temple  dedicated  to  Belus ;  but  it  seems 
that  two  separate  divinities  were  worshipped  under  that  name ;  the  one 
represented  by  a  colossal  statue  of  gold,  and  the  other  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  no  image  whatever.    There  were  also  in  this  temple,  two  altars, 
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on  the  largest  of  «which,  none  but  full  grown  vietiras  could  be  offered,  and  on 
the  lesser  altar,  young  victims  only.  This  seems  also,  to  conjSrm  the 
opinion  that  divine  honors  were  paid  to  two  gods  under  that  name. 

The  next  in  rank  to  these  divinities  was  the  goddess  that,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Babylonians  called  Mylitta,  which  signifies  mother,  and 
who,  some  think,  was  represented  by  the  idol  mentioned  in  the  second 
book  of  Kings  under  the  name  of  Succoth-benoth,  and  which  is  said  to 
mean  the  Tabemade  of  the  Daughters:  to  me,  however,  this  name 
seems  more  properly  to  have  been  applied  to  the  temple  in  which  the  idol 
was  set  up,  than  to  the  idol  itself,  which  may  afterwards  have  received 
the  name  from  the  place  where  it  stood. 

Besides  these  chief  divinities  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  others ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  religion  was,  at  least  in  appearance, 
an  idolatrous  polytheism.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  worship  of 
images  was,  I  think,  the  art  of  sculpture,  which  was  much  practiced,  at 
least  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  where  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the  works  which  are  said  to  have  been 
there  executed.  The  admiration  which  these  statues  excited  among  the 
populace  in  those  times,  when  the  art  of  sculpture  was  so  new,  rose  to  a 
kind  of  enchantment,  or  rather  delirium,  which  designing  men  soon  turned 
to  their  own  accoimt,  by  representing  them  as  images  of  gods.  That  this 
illusion  strongly  affected  the  minds  of  the  people  is  very  evident,  as  Jere- 
miah exhorted  the  Israelites,  during  their  captivity,  to  beware,  when  they 
should  see,  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  gold  and  silver  statues  carried  about 
in  pomp  on  days  of  public  solemnity.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  with 
almost  all  the  ancient  nations  among  whom  the  art  of  sculpture  was  culti- 
vated, we  find  a  polytheistic  idolatry.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very 
natural  that,  among  those  people  who  had  no  knowledge  of  cutting  images 
in  stone,  or  wood,  or  metal,  no  worship  of  idols  could  exist.  It  is,  however, 
wrong  to  think  that  all  who  kneeled  before  the  images,  considered  them 
as  gods;  certainly  not.  Many  viewed  them  only. as  representing  the 
deities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  primitive 
idea  of  one  Creator  remained  more  pure  among  many  of  the  barbarous, 
than  the  more  cultivated  people. 

The  administrations  of  the  rites  of  religion  in  Babylon,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  at  least  during  the  later  period.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Magi  had  been  the  priesthood  in  more  remote  ages,  and  that 
the  religion  then  was  more  free  from  superstition.  Those  who  haibor 
this  supposition  entertain  also  the  opinion  that  the  religion  of  the  Magi 
existed  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster.  But  as  I  intend  to  speak  of  this 
question  when  we  arrive  at  the  history  of  the  Persians,  we  will  now  for 
the  present  leave  it.  I  have,  however,  no  objection  to  make  against  the 
religion  of  the  Magi  being  considered  as  having  existed  among  the 
Babylonians,  before  another  religious  worship    was   introduced   1^  the 
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Chaldeans,  who,  in  later  times,  composed  the  hierarchy,  and  were  at  the 
same  time,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  the  chief  possessors  of  the  learning  of 
Babylon.  Before  we  speak  further  of  them,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  mention,  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  mufh  dispute  among  the 
learned,  who  those  Chaldeans  primitively  were  ;  but  this  question  is  involved 
in  so  much  daricness,  that  it  has  not  been  conclusively  answered,  and  I 
think  that  it  scarcely  will  be. 

The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  Mr.  Heerea 
entertains  on  this  subject  He  thinks  the  Chaldeans  to  have  been  first  a 
nomadic  race,  who,  descending  from  the  Taurian  mountains,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Babylon.  As  the  Chaldeans,  of  whom  Job*  speaks, 
appear  to  have  been  a  predatory  race,  and  probably  abo  Uved  a  nomadic 
lUe,  they  might  well  be  the  very  tribe  that  took  possession  of  Babylon  *,  at 
least,  this  is  a  circumatance  that  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Heeren.t 

I  think  it  may  be  probable  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a  class  distinct  from 
the  sorcerers,  astrologers,  and  wise  men,  as  they  are  always  mentioned 
separately  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Their  answer  to  Nebuchadnezzar^  seems 
to  confirm  this,  as  they  say^-^TAere  is  no  king,  lord,  or  ruler,  that  asked 
such  things  of  any  magician,  or  astrologer,  or  Chaldean.^  Why  mention 
the  Chaldean  separately,  unless  he  belonged  to  a  distinct  class?  The 
continuation  of  their  answer  seems  to  prove  clearly  that,  at  least,  the 
Chaldeans  themselves  did  not  believe  the  idols  were  real  divinities,  because^ 
when  saying  that  no  one  could  interpret  the  king's  dream  '^  except  the 
gods,"  they  add,  "whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh:"  that  is,  the  gods 
dwell  not  among  men.  Though  the  Chaldeans  were  too  enlightened 
to  entertam  the  opinion  that  idols  were  anything  but  mere  human 
works ;  yet  they  might  have  felt  no  conscientious  scruples  against  instilling 
a  different  belief  into  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  They  pretended  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  knowledge  of  divination,  and  the  power 
of  deciding  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-men.  And,  indeed,  by  their  artifices, 
by  their  superior  learning,  and  by  virtue  of  their  sacerdotal  ofike,  they 
acquired  a  prodigious  influence  over  an  ignorant  people.  But  when  they 
were  unable  to  interpret  the  dreams  of  their  kings,  or  answer,  in  a  satis- 
fiictory  manner,  the  inquiries,  that  lay  beyond  the  power  of  human  ken, 
then  they  became  subject  to  punishments,  which  were  a  retribution  for  the 
flagrant  impositions  they  were  wont  to  practice. 

I  will  here  relate  a  tradition  of  the  Chaldeans,  handed  down  to  us  by 
Berosus,  and  which  seems  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  Chalde^s  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  eardi,  for  the  habitation  of  man. 


•  Chip.  i.  17. 

t  Tbote  who  are  cnrioaB  to  know  more  of  this  rabject,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Heeren'i  Historical 
Beiearches,  and  to  the  Origin  of  Fagan  Idolatry^  by  Mr.  G.  8.  Faber ;  and  alio  to  the  wozka 
of  Joaephni. 

t  Danialt  Ofaap.  ii.  10. 11; 
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In  the  time  of  the  third  of  the  antediluvian  kings  appeared  Cannes 
Annedotus — an  amphibious  monster,  half  msm  and  half  fish — who  arose 
one  day  from  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and  b^an  to  instruct  the  crowd  that 
had  assembled  from  motives  of  curiosity. 

We  must  here  remark,  that  this  person  being  described  as  half  man  and 
half  fish,  evidently  signifies  that  he  was  either  shipwrecked — ^which  seems 
most  probable  from  the  description  itself — or  that  he  arrived  in  the  first 
vessel  seen  in  these  regions.  Coming,  as  is  said,  from  the  Erythrean  Sea, 
that  is,  from  the  Indian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
was  rather  an  Hindoo  than  an  Egyptian,  as  many  learned  men  have  con- 
sidered him  to  have  been ;  if  it  be  true  that  such  a  person  ever  arrived  in 
Babylonia  in  this  manner,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  the  Hindoos  have  proved 
themselves  to  have  been  the  most  anciently  civilized  of  all  people  known 
to  us,  I  am  the  more  ready  from  what  is  further  told  of  this  Oannes,  to 
ccmclude  that  he  was  a  Hindoa 

In  accordance  with  the  farther  information  we  have  of  the  Chaldeans,  as 
related  by  Berosus,  this  Oannes  taught  that  there  was  a  time  when  every- 
thing was^  immersed  in  water,  and  ^aveloped  in  darkness,  and  when 
monsters  of  various 'kinds,  together  with  snakes,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  dwelt 
in  the  depths  of  the  water,  and  were  subjected  to  the  sway  of  Omoroca,  a 
female,  who,  in  the  course  of  unnumbered  ages,  reigned  over  them  in 
gloomy  solitude,  until  Belus  at  length  came  and  cut  her  asunder,  forming 
out  of  one  half  of  her  body,  the  earth,  and  of  the  other  half,  the  heavens, 
and  annihilating  thereafter  all  the  monsters.  But  Oannes  regarded  this  as 
an  allegory,  the  meaning  of  which  was.  to  teach  the  aqueous  origin  of  the 
earth ;  for  Omoroca  was  the  same  as  TTialatih,  or  the  ocean,  although  that 
word  also  might  signify  the  moon. 

This  allegory,  thus  explained  by  Oannes,  gives  the  very  opinions  of 
many  celebrated  geologists  and  naturalists  of  our  days  in  regard  to  the 
earth,  as  I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to,  and  is  the  same  as  that  expressed  by 
the  author  of  Genesis,  in  these  words  :  "  And  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep." 

Oannes  told  also,  that  Belus— which  name  was  probably  substituted  by 
the  Chaldeans  in  place  of  another — separated  the  darkness  from  the  light  j 
the  earth  from  the  heavens ;  called  forth  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  prescribed 
the  laws  of  nature. 

From  this  description  of  the  creation — ^which  is  so  similar  to  that  given 
in  Genesis — ^it  is  evident  that  the  name  of  Belus  is  here  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  to  no  king  of  the  Babylonians.  It  were  contrary  to 
every  prodiability,  to  presume  that  the  Chaldeans  could  ever  have  thought 
a  human  person — though  he  might  be  worshipped  as  a  god — capable  of 
creating  the  world.  They  were  indeed  not  so  stupid  as  some  prejudiced 
persons,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  pretended  that  they  were.    The 
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answer  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  abovp  alluded  to,  proves  that  the  Chal- 
deans were  too  enlightened  to  entertain  the  same  absurd  ideas  as  the 
ignorant  populace  might  probably  have  cherished.  We  must  not  suppose 
that  priests  have  always  believed  in  the  doctrines  they  have  taught.  How, 
for  instance,  could  the  priestess  of  Delphi  believe  that  Apollo  communicated 
to  her  the  answers  she  returned  to  the  interrogators?  Mankind  have 
always  been  divided  into  two  classes — the  deceivers  and  the  deceived. 
Curious  enough,  the  former  have  been  no  more  anxious  to  deceive,  thaa 
the  latter  to  be  deceived. 

Having  said  enough  in  answer  to  the  previous  question,  I  will  now 
reply  to  the  following : 

What  degree  of  civilization  had  the  people  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Assyria  attained  ? 

We  have  seen  the  progress  they  had  made  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  but 
remarkable  as  they  were,  and  proving,  as  they  do,  a  long  series  of  years 
spent  in  the  arts  of  industry  and  inventions,  they,  however,  are  no  evidence 
of  a  high  mental  culture.  The  superstition  of  their  religion,  and  thefr 
idolatry,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of  barbarism,  for  the 
highly  civilized  Greeks  and  Romans  are  obnoxious'  to  the  same  reproach. 
Neither  are  cruel  punishments  an  evidence  of  an  uncultivated  state,  as 
there  has  scarcely  ever  existed,  nor  does  there  now  exist,  any  nation — even 
those  who  claim  the  highest  degree  of  civilization — ^that  are  not  liable  to 
the  charge  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  their  crhninal  legislation. 
Besides,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  laws  were,  in  general,  extremely  inhuman 
or  sanguinary,  though  we  have  good  reason  for  such  a  supposition. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  manners  of  these  people,  as  the  historians 
from  whom  we  have  got  our  knowledge,  give  us,  in  this  respect,  very 
scanty  information.  Thus  we  are,  in  general,  ignorant  of  their  domestic 
habits,  though  we  are  taught  that  they  were  luxurious;  that  their 
households  were  expensive ;  their '  apparel  sumptuous  ;  that  they  were 
very  fond  of  jewelry,  and  many  varied  colors  ]  that  each  man  had  on  his 
finger  a  seal-ring,*  and  in  his  hand  a  stock,  or  staff,  which,  in  accordance 
with  a  particular  law,  was  adorned,  on  the  head,  with  the  figure  of  some 
flower  or  animal;  that  they  used  slippers  on  their  feet;  and  that  the 
under-garmentfi  of  the  Babylonians  were  of  Bnen,  reaching  to  their  heels ; 
and  that  they  wore  over  this  a  woollen  vestment,  and  above  all,  a  white 
cloak,  or  mantle,  often  decorated  with  costly  embroideries.  Their  hair 
they  let  grow  long,  and^  their  heads  they  covered  with  a  tiara,  or  turban. 
This  description  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes 
as  also  what  we  read  about  the  dainties,  delicacies,  and  many  dishes  at 


^  Many  such  rings  are  yet  picked  up  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
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their  entertaimnents.  Such  luxuries,  a  consequence  of  wealth,  were  not 
seen  among  these  people  m  earlier  times ;  neither  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  were  then  elBTeminate.  But  since  industry  had  created 
riches  and  pride,  the  latter  induced  them  to  display  the  former.  It  was 
also  very  natural  that  they  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor ;  but, 
giving  loose  reins  to  their  sensual  appetites,  they  became,  at  last,  gluttons 
and  debauchees. 

Literature  and  learning  seemed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  Chaldeans, 
under  which  name  is  also  generally  included  the  magicians  and  the  wise 
men ;  though,  at  least,  the  former  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  properly 
Chaldeans.  Many  may  think  that  the  fact  of  the  Chaldeans  being  the 
learned  class  appears  at  variance  with  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  regard 
to  their  early  conquest  of  Babylon,  when  a  nomadic  tribe.  When  we, 
however,  take  into  consideration  that,  being  conquerors,  they  probably  did 
not  condescend  to  manual  labor,  and  that  their  nomadic  life  might  have 
led  them  to  the  cont^emplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  they  then 
might  have  acquired  the  first  knowledge  in  that  science,  which  they  always 
cultivated,  and  by  which  they  made  themselves  renowned,  I  think  that  we 
will  fiind  the  opinion  I  entertain,  together  with  many  learned  men, 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Chaldeans'  love  of  astronomy  and  sciences,  which 
required  a  reflecting  mind. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  Diodorus  asserts  that  the  science  of  astronomy 
had  been  introduced  into  Babylon  by  the  Eg3rptians;  and,  also,  that  this 
city  was  an  Egyptian  colony.  These  assertions  of  Diodorus,  I  think, 
originate  from  the  £sLct  of  Babylon  being  probably,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris, 
held  in  possession  by  the  Egyptians,  who  then,  very  likely,  were  taught, 
by  the  Babylonians,  things  of  which  they  might  before  have  been  ignorant; 
and  tlie  latter  also  have  learnt  from  their  conquerors,  things  of  which 
they  before  had  no  knowledge. 

The  Chaldeans  do  not  assert,  that  either  the  science  of  astronomy,  or 
the  art  of  writing,  was  invented  by  them;  they  refer  their  first  information 
on  these  subjects,  as  well  ad  their  first  knowledge  in  geometry,  architecture, 
jurisprudence,  and  even  astrology,  to  Cannes.  The  concession  of  the 
Chaldeans,  that  they  have  no  claims  to  the  invention  of  these  sciences,  as 
well  as  of  the  art  of  writing,  is  indeed  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
opinion,  that  they  had  got  the  first  germs  of  knowledge,  in  these  instances, 
from  abroad.  But  as  they  neither  say  that  they  had  obtained  them  from 
Egypt,  nor  that  Cannes  was  an  Egyptian,  it  seems  to  me  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  this  person  was  an  Hindoo.  This,  I  think,  will  appear  more 
conclusively,  when  we  come  to  treat  on  the  history  of  the  Hindoos.  But 
.  as  the  Chaldeans  also  told  that  Cannes  had  appeared  four  times,  and  once 
under  the  name  of  Cdacon,  this  indicates,  what  is  the  most  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  there  were  several  foreigners  who  instructed  the  Babylonians 
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in  the  different  branches  of  their  knowledge.  It  is  most  probable,  that 
thej  themselves  brought  forth  (he  germs  of  some  of  the  departments  of 
learning  and  received  the  germs  of  others  from  foreign  countries. 

That  the  Chaldeans  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  mathematics 
and  geometry,  is  confirmed  by  the  stupendous  buildings,  canals,  and  other 
works  which  are  attributed  to  them,  and  of  whose  existence,  not  only 
the  historians  and  other  writers  speak,  but  their  very  ruins,  by  their  vast 
piles  of  brick  and  decayed  remnants,  assure  us. 

Many  antiquarians  have  asserted  that  the  Babylonians  had  first  made 
use  of  hieroglyphics,  before  the  art  of  writing  was  invented.  This 
assertion  is  again  vehemently  opposed  by  others.  Among  the  latter,  I 
will  mention  the  celebrated  Herder,  who  says  that  he  cannot  be  convinced 
that  they  ever  used  hieroglyphics,  as  their  soothsayers  and  wise  men 
could  interpret  everything  else  except  hieroglyphics;  and  as  all  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Asia  have,  from  time  immemorial,  accounted  the  art 
of  writing  as  one  of  their  prerogatives.  Besides,  all  the  Aramaic  tribes 
contemned  the  hieroglyphics  almost  with  religious  hatred,  and  boasted  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing.  He  adduces,  also,  the  inscription 
which  Semiramis  cut  in  the  rock,  together  with  the  image  of  herself 
which  was  made  in  Syrian  letters,  and  not  in  hierogljrphics. 

That  the  art  of  writing  was  early  known,  if  not  invented,  by  the 
Babylonians,  there  can  be  no  question.  It  were  else  almost  impossible, 
that  the  Chaldeans  could  have  preserved  their  annotations  of  the  astronomi- 
cal observations,  which  are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Aristotle,  and  that 
they  could  have  been  in  early  possession  of  written  contracts,  and  of  the  very 
ancient  historical  records,  which  Nabonassar  is  said  to  have  destroyed; 
none  of  which,  for  that  reason,  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  whatever  way,  or  from  whomsoever  the  Chaldeans  had  attained  the 
first  seeds  of  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  evidence  we  have  of 
the  considerable  advance  they  had  made  in  learning  and  science.  It  is 
indeed  curious  to  observe  how  some  learned  men  have  looked  down  upon 
these  acquirements  with  contempt,  without  well  considering  all  the 
obstacles  those  people  must  have  had  to  contend  with.  To  learn  the 
alphabet,  and  to  spell,  is  indeed  a  harder  labor  than  to  read  a  thousand 
pages,  and  to  discover  the  first  principles  of  a  science  is  more  difl!9ult  than 
to  advance  it  onward  to  perfection. 

The  Chaldeans  surely  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  learned  men  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  yet  thay  nevertheless  deserve  credit  for  what  they  did, 
to  promote  the  sciences,  and  have  in  this  respect  claims  upon  our  giatitude. 
The  bad  use  they  made  of  their  knowledge  of  astronomy,  was  done  chiefly 
in  their  capacity  of  priests,  and  they  are  not  the  only  ones  blameable  in 
this  respeet  No  community,  no  sect  is  fiee  from  the  reproach  of  having 
sometimes  used  blameable  means  for  attaining  their  ends,  and  from  having 
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immbered  among  thonselves  ntembere  wbo  have  Fesorted  to  otjgectkmaUe 
measures. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  6f  the  Assyrians  generally;  and  particularly  of 
the  Babylonians,  in  the  arts,  diere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  branches 
they  had  attained  a  high  degree  6f  perfection.  How  far,  however,  they 
could  appreciate  the  truly  beautiful,  we  do  not  know,  but  they  seem  to 
have  had  more  fondness  for  colossal  structures,  and  for  what  was  gaudy 
and  showy,  than  for  what  was  harmonious  and  elegant.  Few  nations  can 
boast  of  refined  taste,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Assyrians  to 
have  been  among  this  small  number. 

Addicted  as  the  Babylonians  were  to  pleasures,  and  to  voluptuous 
enjoyments ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  fond  of  music,  and  exercised 
that  charming  talent  I  count  music  among  the  voluptuous  enjoyments, 
because  it  surely  affects  the  senses,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  elevates  the 
feelings  of  the  souL  But  the  senses  are  the  medium,  by  which  the 
soul  is  thus  affected.  To  determine  to  what  degree  of  perfection  music 
was  carried  among  these  people,  is  impossible;  but  I  think,  being  in 
its  infancy,  it  was  very  imperfect  and  rude.  We  learn  from  Genesis,*  that 
in  Laban's  time,  instrumental  music  was  used  in  the  country  where  he 
dwelt,  and  which  is  considered  to  have  been  Mesopotamia,  since,  among 
other  reproaches  against  Jacob,  he  complains  that,  by  his  precipitate  flight, 
he  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  conduct  him  tvith  mirth,  with  stmgSy 
with  tabret^  and  with  harp.  We  read  farther,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  that 
in  Babylon,  was  used,  in  his  time,  flutes,  comets,  harps,  sachbuts,  psalteries 
and  dtUcimers,  It  is  presumed  by  many  persons  who  have  investigated 
this  subject,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  triple  symphony, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  harmony  of  voices,  with  that  of  instruments,  and  with 
that  of  voices  and  instruments  in  concert.  But  whether  this  was  the 
ease,  in  regard  to  the  Assyrians,  is  very  uncertain. 

The  Greeks  called  all  nations  barbarians,  and  the  Babylonians  might 
llAve  been  so  in  comparison,  not  with  the  Greeks  generally,  but  with  the 
lonians,  and  particularly  with  the  Athenians.  StiU,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  acquiremente  of  the  Babylonians,  we  cannot,  with  due  regard  to  the 
early  times  in  which  they  existed,  refuse  to  consider  them  as  a  people  who 
had  made  considerable  strides  towards  civilization.  If  all  their  contem- 
poraries had  marched  onward  with  the  same  rapidity,  the  human  race 
would  already,  in  the  first  period,  have  presented  a  different  view  from 
what  actually  appeared.  Their  licentious  habits,  their  excesses  of  sensiial 
pleasures,  blameable  as  they  were,  ought  not  to  make  us  Uind  to  their 
real  merits.  The  greatest  stain  on  these  people  was  Iheir  abjept  supersti- 
tion, for  which  the  priesthood,  however,  is  most  to  blame.    Their  priests 
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and  wise  men  were  perfect  masters  in  the  art  of  deception,  and  astronomy 

was  degraded  to  astrobgy,  and  used  as  a  means  to  lead  the  people  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  rulers.  It  was,  however,  meritorious 
in  these  wise  men  that  they  did  not  pretend  to  understand  medicine,  and 
that  they  did  not  practise  such  gross  imposture  as,  in  our  days,  do  the 
innumerable  quacks,  who,  without  remorse,  sacrifice  millions  of  human 
lives  to  their  ignorance,  and  to  their  eager  desire  of  riches.  We  may  pity 
their  want  of  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  when  we  read  that  the  sick 
.were  exposed  in  public  places,  where  those  who  passed  by  them  might  see 
them,  in  the  hope  that  somebody  who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  same 
disease,  and  been  cured,  might  tell  them  by  what  means  they  had  been 
restored  to  health.  But,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  it  was  better  than  if 
^iiese  sufferers  had  had  to  pay  heavy  charges  for  being  poisoned. 

These  people,  who  are  justly  blamed  for  inhumanity,  in  regard  to  the 
human  victims,  which,  at  least  for  a  period,  they  u^ed  to  sacrifice  to  their 
deities,  were,  however,  in  other  respects,  less  careless  of  human  lives  than 
several  of  the  nations  of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it  is  pitiful  to  hear  all 
the  accusations  which  are  brought  against  the  ancient  people,  by  persons 
who  seem  to  be  forgetful  that  nations  who  boast  of  being  Christians  are 
liable  to  reproaches  of  no  less  excusable  nature. 

Having  said  what  I  intended  to  do  in  answer  to  the  proposed  questions, 
I  will  now  relate  the  accounts  which  ancient  historians  have  handed  down 
to  us  of  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  the  Assyrian  nations. 

Before  I  enter  directly  on  this  task,  there  are  preliminary  observations 
to  be  made. 

There  have  been  many  learned  disquisitions,  as  to  whether  the 
land  of  Shinar,  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  is  the  same  as  that  which,  in  mor^ 
recent  times,  was  called  Babylonia,  without  having  led  to  any  decisive 
result  The  majority,  however,  of  antiquarians  are  inclined  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  while  some  of  the  minority  think  that  the  land 
of  Shinar  was  situated  in  the  iqpper  part  of  Mesopotamia.  To  me,  the 
opinion  of  the  former  seems  more  probable,  as  I  think  that  Babylonia 
received  its  name  from  the  tower  of  Babel.  We  are  told  that  bricks  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  that  building, — this  material  being  the  only  one. 
to  be  had  in  Babylonia, — while  stones  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
upper  part  of  Mesopotamia.  But  tha^  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the  Babel 
of  Nimrod,  stood  upon  the  same  place  as  the  magnificent  city  of  Babylon, 
may  be  less  certain,  though  this  might  well  have  been  the  case.  If  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  Babylon  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Babel 
of  Nimrod,  then  it  could-  be  claimed  that  the  land  of  Shinar  is 
identical  with  Babylonia,  as  we  knowj  from  Genesis,  that  the  Babel  of 
Nimrod  was  situated  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 

I  will  here  observe  that,  from  the  fact  of  Amphraphel,  king  of  Shinar, 
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being — as  it  seems  from  Genesis* — the  ally  of  the  king  of  Elam,  (in 
Susiana,)  it  appears  to  me  the  more  probable  that  Babylonia  is  the  same 
land  which,  in  more  ancient  times,  was  called  Shinar. 

There  has  also  been  much  doubt  whether  the  ruins  which  now  generally 
are  admitted  to  be  those  of  Babylon,  really  are  so.  Still,  there  is  good 
reason  to  assume  this  as  a  fact,  which  more  recent  investigations  have 
made  almost  certain.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  mention  that  Ibn 
Haukut,  a  Persian  geographer,  who  Uved  in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era, 
tells  us  that  scarcely  any  remains  of  Babylon  were  then  to  be  seen. 

But  whether  the  Babel  of  Nimrod  stood  on  some  part  of  the  place  now 
assigned  to  the  metrop(Jis  of  the  Chaldso-Babylonians,  or  not,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  nothing  remains  of  the  former.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Nimrod  erected  any  stupendous  structures ;  and  besides,  about 
four  thousand  years,  at  least,  have  elapsed  from  that  time ;  land  I  do  not' 
think  that  structures  of  brick  are  well  adapted  to  weather  so  many 
centuries,  or  to  brave  so  long  the  destroying  hand  of  man.  True  it  is, 
that  there  are,  in  Eg3rpt,one  pyramid  of  bricks,that  may  have  stood  so  many 
ages,  but  no  one  has  purposely  set  to  work  to  destroy  it. 

The  huge  mounds,  and  mouldering  heaps,  which  are  now  generally 
assumed  to  be  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  are,  therefore,  probably  remnants 
of  buildings  erected  in  a  later,  though  still  very  ancient  period. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITIES  OF  BABYLON  AND  NINEVEH,  AND  OF  SOME 
OF   THE   MOST    REMARKABLE    WORKS   FOUND    IN   THE    FORMER. 

Ancient  historianst  inform  us,  that  Babylon  stood  on  an  extensive 
plain,  in  a  very  rich  soil,  and  was  surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  which 
formed  an  exact  square,  and  measured  in  circmnference,  in  accordance 
with  Herodotus,  four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia ;  with  Strabo,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  ;  and  with  Ctesias,  three  hundred  and  sixty  :  that 
is  to  say,  in  conformity  with  the  first  mentioned,  about  sixty  miles,  and  with 
Ctesias  about  forty-five  miles ;  in  either  case,  thus  by  far  more  extensive 
than  London — the  circumference  of  which  is  about  thirty  miles.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  great  extent  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  of  Nineveh| 
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originated  from  the  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  their  surface  was  used  as 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields.  Aristoteles  says,  therefore,  of  the  former, 
that  it  was  a  Peloponnesus.  The  height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  b  very 
differently  given.  Herodotus  says,  two  hundred  cubits,  or  three  hundred, 
feet;  Curtius,  one  hundred  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and 
Strabo^  only  fifty  cubits,  or  seventy-five  feet  All  these  statements,  granted 
to  be  true,  they  might  easily  be  reconciled,  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
height  of  the  walls  had  at  first  been  what  Herodotus  and  Ctesiais  assert, 
but  that,  from  some  reason  or  other,  had  thereafter  been  diminished. 
The  breadth  of  the  walls  is,  by  Herodotus,  stated  to  have  been  fifty 
cubits,  or  seventy-five  feet ;  but  by  Gurtius  and  Strabo,  to  have  been  no 
more  than  about  thirty-two  feet 

These  walls  were  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  large  ditch  full  of 
Vater,  and  Uned  with  bricks  on  both  sides.  The  earth  that  was  dug  out 
of  it,  was  used  to  form  the  bricks  wherewith  the  walls  were  built  These 
bricks  being  cemented  together  with  bitumen — a  glutinous  slim^  arising 
out  of  the  earth  of  that  country — ^which  soon  becomes  much  harder  than 
the  bricks  themselves,  which  it  binds  together. 

On  jvery  side  of  these  square  walls  were  twenty-five  portals,  that  is,  one 
hundred  in  all,  which  were  fiimished  with  gates  of  brass.  Between  every 
two  of  these  portals  were  three  towers  ;  there  was  also  one  at  each  corner, 
and  three  between  each  of  the  comers  and  the  next  gateway  on  either 
side,  all  of  them  rising  ten  feet  above  the  parapet  of  the  wall.  In  some 
parts.  However,  where  the  walls  led  through  a  morass,  these  towers  were 
thought  superfluous  for  defence,  and  thence  omitted,  so  that  there  were 
hut  two  hundred  and  fifty  towers  in  all.  Within  the  walls  there  was 
left  a  space  of  two  hundred  feet  clear  of  buildings,  forming  a  spacious 
pathway  all  around. 

From  every  gate  on  each  side  of  this  immense  square  ran  streets  in 
straight  lines  to  the  gates,  which  were  directly  opposite  each  other ;  so 
that  the  whole  number  of  streets  were  fifty,  each  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
whereof  twenty-five  went  one  way,  and  twenty-five  the  other,  directly 
^crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  whole  city  into  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  squares.  Around  these  squares,  on  every  side 
towards  the  street,  stood  the  houses^  not  contiguous,  but  with  spaces 
hetween  them,  and  aU  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  embellished  with 
diflferent  kinds  of  ornaments  toward  the  streets.  The  space  within,  in  the 
middle  of  each  square,  was  laid  out  in  fields  and  gardens,  so  that,  as 
•Curtius  tells  us,  nearly  one-half  of  the  city  was  taken  up  in  such  use. 

A  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  intersected  the  city,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts ;  on  each  side  of  the  nver 
was  a  quay,  and  a  high  wall  of  burned  bricks,  connected  with  bitumen ; 
each  of  these  walls  being  equally  thick  as  the  walls  that  surrounded  the 
city,  and  having  small  portals  fiimished  with  gates  of  brass,  corresponded 
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to  every  street  that  led  to  the  river — ^to  which  one  descended  by  steps,  and   ' 
crossed  it  by  means  of  boats. 

The  two  parts  into  which  Babylon  was  by  the  Euphrates  thus  divided 
were  united  in  the  middle  of  the  city  by  a  bridge  thirty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  a  furlong  in  length,  iii  accordance  with  Strabo.*  This  bridge  was 
built  with  much  skill.  The  arches  were  made  of  enormous  stones, 
fastened  together  with  iron  chains  and  melted  lead. 

Diodorust  tells  us  that  at  each  end  of  this  bridge  was  a  palace,  each  of 
which  had  communication  with  the  other  by  a  tunnel  built  under  the 
channel  of  the  river,  at  the  time  when  its  course  was  turned,  in  order  to 
construct  the  embankments  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  The  ancient 
palace  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  thirty  furlongs  (about 
three  miles  and  three  quarters)  in  circumference.  The  new  palace,  standing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  other,  was  sixty  furlongs  in 
circumference,  and  was  surrounded  by  three  walls,  one  within  another,  but 
with  considerable  spaces  between  them,  and  each,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ancient  palace,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  works  of  sculpture ;  among 
which  was  a  woman,  said  to  be  Semiramis,  on  horseback,  throwing  a 
javelin  at  a  leopard,  and  a  man — said  also  to  be  her  husband — piercing 
a  lion. 

To  this  last  palace  weffe  attached  what  has  been  called  the  hanging  gar- 
dens— which,  in  accordance  with  some,  were  built  by  Semiramis,  but  which 
Berosust  tells  us  were  constructed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  his  wife  Amytis,  who,  bom*  in  Media,  longed  for  the  view  of  something 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  her  native  country.  These  gardens  contained  a 
square  of  four  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  and  are  described  as  rising  in 
terraces  one  above  another,  till  the  height  equalled  that  of  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  ascent  was  from  terrace  to  telrace,  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The 
whole  pile  was  supported  by  a  series  of  arches  raised  upon  each  other,  and 
strengthened  by  a  wall  surrounding  it  on  every  side,  of  twenty-two  feet  in 
thickness.  *  The  floors  were  constructed  by  a  pavement  of  stones,  each 
sixteen  feet  long  by  four  broad,  over  which  was  a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed 
with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks, 
closely  cemented  together  with  plaster.  Over  this  were  spread  thick  she^ 
of  lead ;  and  on  the  solid  terrace  was  laid  a  mould,  deep  enough  to  nourish 
and  support  the  largest  trees ;  and  with  such  as  well  as  with  other  plants 
and  flowers,  suitable  to  adorn  a  pleasure  garden,  were  the  terraces  decked. 
In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  a  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water  was  drawn 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  by  this  means  the  whole  garden  was  watered.  In 
the  spaces  between  the  several  arches,  upon  which  this  enormous  structure 
rested,  were  large  and  splendid  apartments,  enjoying  a  most  charming 
prospect 
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Near  to  the  aDcient  palace  above-mentioned,  stood  the  famous  temple  of 
Belus,  which  magnificent  building  is  generally  ascribed  to  Semiramis ;  but 
by  some  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  more  probably,  in  my  opinion,  <mly 
enlarged  and  adorned  it ;  this  queen,  or  some  other  of  his  predecessors, 
having  erected  this  temple  long  before  his  time. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  at  the  foundation  it  was  a  square  of  a  furlong 
on  each  side ;  that  is,  about  a  half  mile  in  circumference ;  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  its  height  was  also  a  furlong.  It  consisted  of  eight  towers,  the 
one  built  upon  the  other,  decreasing  in  proportion  as  they  approached  the 
top;  wherefore  Strabo  called  the  whole  a  pyramid.  It  must  have  in 
height  exceeded  the  highest  of  the  pyramids  of  Eg3rpt  As  it  is  asserted 
by  some  historians  that  it  was  constructed  of  bricks,  and  cemented  by 
bitumen,  as  the  tower  of  Babel  was,  as  well  as  for  its  prodigious  size,  there 
have  been  many  antiquarians  who  have  presumed  that  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  was  nothing  but  the  Tower  of  Babel  itself.  As  a  matter  of 
opinion,  which  never  can  be  decided, — and  of  no  consequence  whether  it 
be  or  not, — ^I  have  alluded  to  this  subject  without  entering  on  any  fruitless 
investigation  of  the  same. 

The^uK^nt  to  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Belus  was  on  the  outside,  winding 
round  it  in  a  spiral  line  from  the  ground.  At  the  half-way  of  this  long 
stur-case  there  was  a  convenient  resting  place.  Besides  which,  there 
were  in  the  different  stories  many  large  rooms,  with  roo6  supported  by 
pillars.  In  the  last  tower  was  a  lai^e  chapel,  in  which  there  was  a  couch 
magnificently  decorated,  and  near  it  a  table  of  soUd  gold,  but  there  was 
no  statue.  No  man  was  allowed  to  sleep  there,  but  this  place  was  occupied 
by  a  female,  whom  the  priests  affirmed,  was  selected  by  Belus — but  pro- 
bably through  them — ^from  among  all  the  women  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
object  of  his  caresses.  "They  themselves,"  ^ys  Herodotus,  "have  a 
tradition — but  hard  to  believe — that  the  divinity  enters  this  temple,  and 
reposes  by  night  on  this  couch  P  On  the  top  of  the  tower  there  was  an 
observatory;  and  it  would  not  have  been  more  than  natural,  had  the 
astronomer,  when  fatigued  by  watching  the  starry  host,  sought  for  rest  on 
the  couch  of  the  absent  god. 
^In  this  temple,  there  was,  in  accordance  with  the  information  Herodotus 
had  received  from  the  Chaldeans,  before  his  time,  a  statue  of  solid  gold, 
twelve  cubits  high.  He  adds  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  had 
endeavored,  by  sinister  means,  to  get  it  in  his  possession,  not  daring  openly 
to  take  it ;  but  that  his  son  Xerxes  afterwards  seized  it,  killing  the  priest 
who  attempted  to  prevent  its  removal.  He  abo  relates  that  at  the  annual 
festival,  in  honour  of  their  god,  the  priests  are  said  to  have  consumed 
incense  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  talents. 

There  were  also  several  other  inferior  deities  worshipped,  for  which 
reason  there  was  a  multitude  of  chapels  in  different  parts  of  this  temple  or 
tower;  the  riches  of  which  in  statues,  tables,  cups,  and  other  sacred 
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vessels,  all  of  massive  gold^  ainouDied^  according  to  Diodonis,  to  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylon mh  talents,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  one  millions  and  sixty-four  thousand  dollars. 

Superstition  had  be«n  the  principal  agency  in  accumulating  these  riches 
— and  though  they  may  have  amounted  to  less  than  what  Diodorue  tells  us  ; 
no  doubt,  however  J  can  be  entertained  that  they  were  immense — and  despo- 
tism took  them  away.  Xerxes,  when  returning  from  Greece,  found  it 
tosier  to  rob  this  temple  of  its  wealth  than  to  deprive  the  Grreeks  of  their 
liberty.  The  Macedonian  Alexanderj  a  man  of  another  mould,  who  found 
this  temple  demolished,  intended,  on  hia^ return  from  his  Indian  expedition, 
to  have  it  rebuilt;  and,  for  this  purpc^e,  set  ten  thousand  men  at  work  to 
rid  the  place  of  its  rubbish ;  but  after  they  had  been  occupied  two  months 
cfa  this  hercidean  work,  the  death  of  the  hero  put  a  stop  to  the  undertaking. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  different  accounts  historians 
have  given  respecting  the  state  of  this  celebrated  temple  at  different 
periods.  Herodotus,  an  eye  witnessj  between  43t>-— 450  years  B,  C., 
describes  it  as  being  quite  perfect  then,  though  he  mentions  that  it  had  been 
despoiled  of  its  most  valuable  denod—ihe  golden  image— by  Xerxes,  Still, 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  Alexander^  in  accordance  with  what 
Arian  states,  found  it  demolished,  as  above  mentioned.  Arian  also  says 
that  the  destruction  had  been  caused  by  Xerxes ;  but  as  Herodotus  visited 
it  after  that  king^s  death,  Arian  must  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  king 
who  demolished  this  temple.  Berosus,  however,  a  priest  of  Belus,  about 
sixty  years  later,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Chaldean  cosmogony,  derived 
principally  from  the  allegorical  representations  which  he  saw  on  the 
walls  of  this  very  temple.  Therefore,  in  all  probability,  only  the  upper 
part  of  it  could  have  been  destroyed  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  while 
the  base,  or  main  tower,  must  have  stood  erect  even  for  a  long  time  after 
his  death.  Had  his  life  been  prolongedj  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  restored  not  only  the  temple^  but  also  the  city  itself  to  its 
former  grandeur. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  numerous  canals,  which  were  the  means  of 
irrigation  and  of  fertilizing  the  soil  of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
digious embankments  which  were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
as  a  defence  against  the  dangerous  overflow  of  ita  waters.  I  will,  therefore, 
here  speak  only  of  another  stupendous  workj  which  was  made  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  building  of  the  embankmenU?>  As  these  could  not  easily  be 
made,  before  the  bed  of  the  river  was  drained^  the  water  was  turned  from  its 
usual  channel,  by  means  of  a  canal,  into  an  enormous  artificial  excavation, 
that  had  been  previously  prepared,  fifty -two  miles  square,  or  two  hundred 
and  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  thirty -five  feet  deep,  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  Herodotus ;  but  foity  miles  square,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  in  compass,  and  seventy-five  feet  in  depth,  according  to  Megasthenes. 
When  the  embankments  were  ready,  and  so  too  the  base  of  the  bridge — 
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of  which  I  have  before  related-^the  course  of  the  EuphiateB  was  made  to 
pass  again  through  its  usual  channel.  But  the  canal,  as  well  as  the  lake, 
was  preserved,  in  order  that  when  the  waters  of  the  river  might  rise,  the 
overflow  would  be  led  off  into  the  lake,  which  thus  served  as  a  reservoir, 
from  which  the. water  might  be  let  out  by  sluices,  at  convenient  times,  for 
the  watering  of  the  lands  below  it 

The  vast  extent  of  this  lake  has  been  doubted  by  many  learned  men, 
who,  however,  have  supposed  that,  if  there  was  no  mistake  or  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  historians,  it  must  have  been  natural,  and  not  artificial 
But  the  other  prodigious  works  the  Babylonians  executed,  and  of  which 
no  doubt  can  exist,  give,  at  least,  much  probability  that  even  the  lake  in 
question  may  have  been  a  work  of  art.  Itds  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
ground,  being  in  nowise  stony  or  hard,  was  not  difficult  to  excavate,  and 
that  probably  the  numerous  captives  who,  at  least  during  one  period,  were 
assembled  in  Babylon,  might  have  been  employed  on  this  and  some  of  the 
other  remarkable  works  I  have  alluded  to.  These  were,  according  U> 
Berosus  and  some  other  wrilers,  constructed  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; but  Herodotus  again  ascribes  the  lake,  the  two  quays,  or  banks 
of  the  river,  and  the  bridge,  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-law  of  that  king. 

In  regard,  also,  to  the  extent  of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  its  popu- 
lation, many  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  modern  writers. 
Taking  the  estimate  of  Herodotus,  the  area  within  the  walls  would 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times 
that  of  London.  M.  lyAnville,  however,  has  reduced,  in  accordance 
with  a  calculation  which  seemed  to  him  most  probable,  this  area  to 
thirty-six  square  miles ;  others,  again,  who  have  investigated  the  subject, 
have,  in  their  calculations,  varied  from  sixty-four  to  eighty-one  square 
miles.  But  as  at  this  very  day  the  locality  of  ancient  Babylon  is  yet 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  statements  of  those  who,  in  order  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  this  matter,  have  visited  Babylonia — now 
Irak  Arabi — agree  not  with  each  other,  the  computations  of  modem 
writers,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Babylonian  metropolis,  seem  to  me 
deserving  of  very  little  credit.  The  cause  of  the  enormous  circumference, 
as  given  to  thb  city  by  ancient  writers,  was,  that  much  space  was 
employed  for  gardens  and  cultivated  land,  as  before  observed.  ^^The 
houses  do  not  join,"  says  Curtius,  "  perhaps  from  motives  of  safety ;"  and 
the  space  occupied  by  them  is  limited  to  eighty  stadia.*  He  continues  : 
<<  The  rest  of  the  place  is  cultivated,  so  that,  in  thp  event  of  a  siege,  the 
inhabitants  may  not  have  to  depend  upon  supplies  from  without"  Curtius 
could  never  have  spoken  thus,  had  not  the  space  of  land  used  for  this 


*  What  may  have  boen  meant  by  these  eighty  itadia,  is  not  certain :  bnt  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  used  to  signify  a  Umitation  of  the  space  occapied  by  buildings  within  the 
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purpose  been  extensive,  as  the  poputatioa  which  was  to  live  on  what  it 
produced,  was  very  great ;  though  we  do  not  know  its  number.  It  is, 
however,  generally  presumed  that  it  amounted  at  least  to  one  million; 
still  there  are  those  who  have  greatly  augmented  this  number,  and  others 
again  who  have  considerably  diminished  it 

Of  "  Nineveh,  that  great  city,"  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  city  of 
three  days'  journey — ^from  which  expression  we  might  reasonably  conclude 
that  it  contained  a  vast  extent  of  gardens  and  cultivated  land — we  know 
very  Uttle.  Diodorus,  it  is  true,  tells  us  that  it  was  still  larger  than 
Babylon,  inasmuch,  as  he  informs  us,  that  it  was  an  oblong  square,  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  in  circumference ;  and  adds,  that  it  waa 
surrounded  by  a  wall  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  so  broad  that  three 
chariots  might  conveniently  drive  abreast  upon  its  parapet;  and  that  it 
was  defended  by  one  thousand  five  hundred  towers,  each  rising  to  double 
the  height  of  the  wall.  But  the  accuracy  of  this  detail  has  been  much 
doubted  ;  and  as  we  have  no  other  description  of  this  city — ^which,  how- 
ever, in  the  books  of  Jonah  and  Nahum  is  also  alluded  to  as  an  immense 
city — we  cannot  arrive  at  any  more  correct  information  on  this  subject 

The  waters  of  the  Tigris  were  also  made,  by  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
subservient,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Euphrates,  to  irrigation,  by  means  of 
various  canals.  One  of  these,  called  Nahrawan,  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  most  superb  of  all  similar  works  of  the  Assyrian  kingdoms. 

This  gigantic  aqueduct,  which  ran  at  the  distance  of  from  six  to  twelve 
miles  from  the  bank^  of  the  Tigris  for  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  equalled 
that  river  in  size  ;  being  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet 
broad ;  and  fertilized,  through  numerous  branches  on  both  sides,  a  vasi 
extent  of  land.  ^ 

The  description — imperfect  as  it  is,  and  must  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  correct  and  detailed  statements — which  I  have  now  given  of  the 
two  capitals  of  the  Assjrrian  kingdoms,  and  of  the  magnificent  works 
which  art,  and  a  praiseworthy  ambition  of  the  Babylonian  kings  had 
brought  into  being,  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  convince  you,  that  the  ancient 
nations  of  these  regions  displayed  great  energy,  vigor,  and  no  little  degree 
of  enterprising  spirit ;  and  that  many  centuries  must  have  passed  away 
before  they  could  have  attained  so  much  knowledge,  power,  and 
wealth,  as  these  great  cities,  and  these  stupendous  and  ingenious  works 
attest 

The  different  appearance  these  regions  now  bear  is  the  best  vindication 
of  the  laerits  of  the  people,  whatever  their  failings  were,  and  how  blaHle- 
aUe  they  might,  in  some  respects,  have  been,  who  dwelt  here  in  ancient 
times.  I  will  hereafter  relate  the  history  of  their  rulers,  and  trace  the 
political  causes  that  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  mighty  empires — 
which  bore  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  their  own  greatness,  as  well 
as  of  their  own  destruction.  -^ y  ^^    ^  ^m^^^l^ 
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LETTER   XVI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES    OF    SOME    OF  THE    HISTORIANS   WHO   HAVB 
WRITTEN   OF   THE   ASSYRIAN  KINGDOMS. 

I  HAVE  before  alluded  to  the  principal  historians  whose  writings  are  the 
sources  of  this  part  of  ancient  history,  and  I  will  here  add  something  more 
of  a  portion  of  them. 

Next  to  the  Jewish  writers — of  whom  I  will  speak  in  another  place — 
Herodotus  is  the  first  that  attracts  our  attention.  This  venerable  historian 
was  bom,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  73d  Olympiad,  or  484 
years  B.  C,  in  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Garia.  He  is  generally  called 
'^  The  Father  of  History,"  but  this  epithet  applied  to  him,  even  when  under- 
stood to  be  limited  to  Grecian  historians,  is  wrong,  as  we  know  that  even 
Greece  had  produced  writers  of  this  class  before  his  time,  and  from  whom 
he  took  a  part  of  that  information  he  has  handed  down  to  us.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  beauty  of  narrative  style,  to  the  display  of  genius  and  of 
extensive  knowledge,  he  justly  deserves  the  honorable  epithet  applied  to 
him.    Cicero  says  of  him  "  historiam  omavit^^ — ^he  adorned  history. 

It  is  thought  that  Herodotus  wrote  a  particular  history  of  the  Assyrians, 
but  no  part  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  doubted  whether 
he  ever  finished  it ;  as  it  is  never  mentioned  by  any  author.  What  we 
kno\^  from  him  of  the  Assyrians,  and  particularly  of  the  Babylonians,  we 
find  in  his  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 

He  has  been  accused  by  many  of  having  related  that  which  has  no 
foundation  in  truth ;  but  though  this  imputation,  in  some  degree,  be  just 
in  regard  to  some  of  his  statements,  we  find,  however,  almost  in  all  -such 
instances,  that  he  doubts  what  he  himself  states ;  but,  nevertheless,  gives 
it  as  information  which  he  has  received  from  others.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  many  of  his  statements,  hitherto  deemed  incredible,  have, 
by  recent  investigations,  been  discovered  to  be  true.  That  his  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  earth,  and  of  some  phenomena  of  nature,  as  also  his 
account  of  the  sources  of  some  rivers,  are  very  incorrect,  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  very  absurd,  must  be  admitted ;  but  these  errors  are  very 
excusable,  as  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  think  that  Herodotus  did  not 
investigate  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated  so  thoroughly  as  he 
might  have'  done,  and  that  he  was  also  somewhat  fond  of  exaggeraticm. 
Yet  I  cannot  admit  that  he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  knowingly 
written  down  any  falsehoods.    When  I  come  to  speak  of  Thucydides,  I 

uigiuzeu  uy  "vj  v^  v^ pi  I V^ 
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will  give  a  comparison,  such  as  has  been  made  by  able  judges,  between 
these  two  celebrated  historians. 

Ctesias,  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  about  400  years  B.  C,  is  said  to  have 
written,  a  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians ;  but  this  work  is  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  several  fragments.  In  one  of  these  fragments,  preserved 
by  Photius,  we  are  ii^formed  that  his  first  six  books  treated  of  the  history 
of  Assyria,  from  the  very  remotest  times,  down  to  its  subjection  by  the 
Persians  ;  and  that,  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  inclusively,  he  had 
related  all  that  happened  under  the  reigns  of  Cjniis,  Cambyses,  Magus, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes.  From  that  period,  he  continued  the  history  of  the 
Persians  down  to  the  third  year  of  the  59th  Olympiad,  or  to  about  395  B.  C. 

This  historian  gives  very  different  statements,  in  most  instances,  from 
those  of  Herodotus,  and  seems  particularly  anxious  to  render  him  discred- 
itable. But,  imfortunately  for  his  own  reputation,  he  has,  by  many 
learned  writers,  particularly  of  more  recent  times,  and  even  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  among  whom  is  Aristotle,  been  considered  as  a  historian, 
regardless  of  truth,  and  quite  unworthy  of  belief.  His  accounts  also  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Xenophon.  But,  nevertheless,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  some  other  writers,  have  chosen  to  prefer  the  statements  of  Ctesias  to 
those  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  Ctesias,  after  having  been  made  a  prisoner, 
cured  the  king  of  the  wound  he  had  received  in  the  battle,  and  afterwards 
practised  medicine  at  the  Persian  court,  with  great  success — continuing,  for 
seventeen  years,  to  be  near  the  person  of  Artaxerxes.  Being  thus  a  favorite, 
we  can  reasonably  suppose  that  he  was  admitted,  as  he  states,  to  the 
Persian  archives,  and  that  thus  he  had  a  better  opportunity  than  either 
Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  history,  at 
least  of  the  Persians,  and  probably  also  of  the  Assyrians ;  as  it  may  be, 
that  some  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  latter  may  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Babylon. 
He  may,  therefore,  justly  be  considered  to  have  had  a  belter  opportunity 
to  ascertaoi  the  truth ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  would  not  have 
,  rendered  himself  ridiculous,  by  writing  a  history  containing  nothing  but 
falsehood,  and  that,  too,  without  any  reasonable  cause. 

The  long  list  of  kings,  with  its  mixture  of  Persian,  Eg3rptian,  Grecian, 
and  Median  names,  as  well  as  the  incredible  number  of  men  he  attributes 
to  the  contending  armies  in  many  battles,  together  with  many  other 
statements  supposed  to  have  been  exaggerated,  have  been  cited  as  proofs 
of  his  want  of  veracity.  Many  learned  historians  have,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  consider  the  principal  part  of  what  he  has  related,  as  in  no  wise 
worthy  of  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  have 
thought  him,  in  a^eat  degree,  deserving  of  credit.  r^riT^ 

Assured,  as  I  am,  that  the  Assyrian  kingdoms  date  their  origin  from  a 
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very  remote  age ;  and  seeing  no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  have 
existed  a  long  series  of  kings,  and  finding,  also,  that  there  may  be  plausible 
explanations  for  many  of  his  statements,  which  at  first  seem  incredible,  I 
cannot  but  agree  with  those  who  have  thought  Ctesias,  at  least  in  the 
main  part  of  his  history,  as  deserving  of  some  credit.  Yet  I  would  not  deny 
that  he  may,  in  many  instances,  have  been  guilty  of  exaggeration,  and 
of  having  accepted  for  facts  many  things  which  it  behoved  him  to  have 
doubted.  What  he  relates  is  at  least  amusing,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  believe  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases.  If  he  has  related  falsehoods,  he  has, 
however,  the  merit  not  to  have  been  false  in  matters  which  are  of  great 
consequence  to  mankind.  He  is  at  least  not  among  those  who  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  forge  fables,  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  man,  en:  to 
propagate  tales,  that  enslave  the  mind  with  superstition. 

Berosus,  the  Chaldeati  historian,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  more  true  in  his  statements,  but  we 
have  also  only  fragments  of  his  works.  These  fragments  were  translated, 
as  I  have  said  before,  into  Latin,  and  published  first  at  Rome  and  after- 
wards in  several  other  places.    They  w^e  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1826. 

Diodorus  was  born  in  Agyrium,  a  city  of  Sicily,  whence  he  is  called 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  contradistinction  from  other  authors  of  the  same 
name.    He  lived  in  the  century  before  Christ. 

His  work  is  a  general  history,  and  treats,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  extends, 
of  all  the  most  remarkable  people  of  antiquity.  It  consisted  of  forty  books, 
of  which  he  gives  us  the  plan  and  contents  in  his  preface.  The  first  six 
related  to  events  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war ; — ^the  first  three  treating  of 
the  barbarians — as  the  Greeks  called  all  other  nations — and  the  other 
three  of  the  affairs  jof  Greece.  The  following  eleven  hookji  contain  the 
history  of  all  nations,  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  of 
Macedonia.  In  the  other  books,  the  history  of  the  world  is  continued 
down  to  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  had  planted  the  Roman  eagles  on 
the  British  islands.  But  of  these  forty  books,  only  fifteen  remain  entire. 
Of  the  other  books,  some  fragments  are  preserved  by  Photius,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century.  The  first  five  books 
are  among  those  preserved.  In  the  first  book,  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
the  history  of  ancient  Egypt,  are  the  subjects  treated  of,  In  the  second, 
the  author  writes  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapulus ; 
and  also  of  the  kings  of  the  different  Asiatic  nations.  In  the  third,  he 
speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Libyans ;  in  the  fourth,  of  the  fabulous 
times  of  Greece ;  and  in  the  fifth,  of  the  same  period  in  the  history  of 
Sicily.  The  following  seven  of  the  preserved  books,  being  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  inclusively,  continues  his  history  from  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  to  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  three 
following  of  the  preserved  books — the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
— contain  the  wars  of  Alexander's  successors,  down  to  the  disposition  of 
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the  two  armies  before  the  great  battle  of  Ipeus,  and  there  termmates  what 
is  left  to  us  of  this  author's  work.  The  whole  work,  in  accordance  with 
what  Diodorus  liimself  relates  in  his  preface,  cost  him  thirty  years  of 
labor — ^which,  to  me,  seems  not  at  all  incredible. 

Diodorus  acquired  much  of  his  historical  knowledge  by  visiting  many 
different  countries,  and  by  having,  in  Rome,  where  he  generally  lived, 
access  to  all  the  archives  of  the  government,  and  to  the  society  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  age.  He  had  thus  a  good  opportunity  of  collecting 
trustworthy  materials  ;  and  though  he  may  have  often  accepted  for  facts 
that  which  was  not  well  proved,  he  seems,  however,  in  general,  to  have 
desired  to  hand  down  the  truth  as  far  as  possible.  His  style  is  artless  and 
perspicuous ;  his  reflections  often  judicious,  and  guided  by  the  persuasion 
that  there  is  a  Providence  who  rules  over  all  events. 

I  will  now  add  some  observations  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
different  statements  of  the  various  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  political 
history  of  the  Assyrian  kingdoms. 

Between  the  original  writers  on  this  subject,  there  is  such  a  variance  in 
their  respective  accounts,  that  often  we  would  fain  think  that  they  speak 
of  quite  different  nations ;  but  the  truth  is,  thejt  confound  different  eras, 
and  often  give  to  the  same  persons  different  names.  We  must  observe, 
also,  that  neither  the  works  of  the  Jewish  writers,  nor  those  of  Herodotus, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  were  written  with  a  view  of  treating 
directly  of  the  Assyrian  kingdoms ;  but  that  what  they  contain  relative 
to  these  states,  has  been  introduced  rather  in  consequence  of  its  connection 
with  the  piincipal  subjects  of  their  histories.  Besides,  the  relation  that 
existed  between  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  and  that  of  Nineveh,  or  Assyria 
Proper,  was  of  such  a  character,  as  naturally  to  occasion  much  obscurity  in 
the  history  of  these  states.  We  know  that  they  were  rival  cities,  and  that 
the  one  had  the  ascendancy  at  one  time,  and  the  other  at  another  period ; 
but  we  know  not  how  often  such  changes  may,  in  more  remote  times, 
have  taken  place.  The  gieat  antiquity  of  these  states  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  a  great  many  kings  existed  during  the  long 
period  which  elapsed  between  their  foundation  and  the  era  of  Nabonassar. 
Without,  then,  endorsing  the  long  list  of  kings  which  Ctesias  has  furnished 
us,  or  regarding  the  names  of  those  kings  as  correct,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  he  is  far  nearer  the  truth  than  those  who  have  assumed  that  there 
was  no  reason  at  all  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  so  long  a  series  of 
Assyrian  monarchs. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  very  persons,  who,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  consider  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  Babylosf,  and  him,  or  Assur, 
as  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  can  question  the  existence  of  a  long  series  of 
successive  kings.  I  must  confess,  that  I  think  that  the  number  of  kings, 
as  given  by  Ctesias,  is  rather  too  small  than  too  large.  This  view  also 
seems  confirmed,  by  the  long  period  given  to  the  if^ip[  of  each  king, 
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by  him.  It  is,  too,  no  wonder  that  he  should,  in  his  history  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdoms,  mention  many  monarchs  and  many  events  not  noticed 
by  those  writers  who  have  alluded  to  what  passed  in  those  states  only 
incidentally,  and  by  way  of  illustration  of  their  main  subject ;  and  who, 
consequently,  introducded  only  what  would  serve  their  purpose,  or  what 
might  seem  to  them  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  these  people.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  found  in  Genesis 
in  regard  to  Nimrod  and  Assur,  neither  the  Jewish  writers,  nor  Herodotus, 
speak  of  the  remotest  age. 

Ctesias,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  with  a  view  of  giving  a  complete  history 
of  the  Ass}rrian  kingdoms,  and  must,  therefore,  have  devoted  more  care 
and  time  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject  than  other  historians  who 
had  not  the  same  object  in  view.  It  has,  as  I  have  before  said, 
created  doubt  in  regard  to  the  veracity  of  Ctesi^  that  Nabcmassar 
had  destroyed  all  the  historical  records  of  these  kingdoms;  but  this 
can  be  true  only  of  the  public  archives  in  Babylon.  But  there 
may  have  been  many  private  records,  in  his  times,  of  which  that  king 
could  have  had  no  knowledge ;  the  priests,  too,  might  also  have  rescued 
and  preserved  many  Jiistorical  documents.  But  there  have  been 
those  who,  in  order  to  dispute  Ctesias,  have  asked,  ^'Whoever  sees  Ninus 
at  the  head  of  millions  of  men,  at  a  time  when  the  earth  must  have  been 
but  thinly  inhabited,  when  mankind  must  have  been,  generally,  in  a 
state  of  simplicity  and  nature,  who  can  read  this  without  arraigning  the 
historian  of  falsehood  and  forgery?"*  But  we  may  equally  be  justified  in 
asking.  Why  must  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  Ninus,  have  been  so  thinly 
inhabited?  Why  must  mankind,  then,  have  been  in  a  state  of  simplicity 
and  nature?  For  no  other  reason,  the  answer  must  be,  than  that 
Petavius,  Usher,  and  some  others,  have  been  pleased  to  compute  the  time  of 
the  deluge  as  being  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  later  than  the  period 
which  others  have  proved  to  have  been  its  more  probable  date ;  and  that 
Ninus  is  presumed  to  be  the  son  of  Nimrod !  To  those  who  concede  that 
the  deluge  took  [dace  about  3500  years  B.  C,  and  that  Ninus  lived  four 
or  five  hundred  years  later  than  Nimrod,  it  will  seem  no  wonder  that, 
at  least.  Southern  Asia  was  well  peopled  about  1400  years  after  the  deluge, 
or  about  2100  years  B.  C. ;  as  is  confirmed,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  Hindoo 
records,  and  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

In  what  I  hfi^ve  now  written,  I  mean  not  to  defend  the  details  of  Ctesias, 
because  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he,  or  those  whose  statements 
he  has  given,  has  greatly  exaggerated  many  fieu^ts,  or  that  his  copyists 
have  done  so.  But  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  has 
related,  I  think  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt.  That  Assyria,  many 
centuries  before  the  time  of   Sardanapulus  or  Thonos  Colcolerus,  had 


•  See  Ancient  UniyerMd  Hiatory.    London,  1747—1764  Vol.  iv.  p.  265. 
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been  the  seiit  of  powerful  nations,  I  cannot  any  more  doubt,  than  I  can 
that  a  long  series  of  rulers  has  reigned  over  these  kingdoms.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  think  that  hard  struggles  had  often  taken  place  between  the 
rival  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  that,  though  they  might  some- 
times have  been  united  under  one  ruler,  they  more  frequently  had, 
however,  separate  kings.  To  arrive  at  the  truth  is  quite  impossible. 
We  may,  therefore,  accept  as  true,  what  seems  to  us  the  most  probable. 
I  will  now  relate  some  of  the  facts  stated  uy  Ctesias,  though  I  am  sure 
that,  in  the  details,  they  have  sometimes  been  painted  in  fiBibulous  colors. 


LETTER   XVII. 

THE     RISE   AND    FALL   OF   THE   FIRST   ASSYRIAN    KINGDOMS — BOTH   OF 
BABYLON  AND  NINEVEH. 

The  Babylonians  reckoned  that,  from  the  foundation  of  their  state  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  years  had  elapsed, 
as  we  are  informed  in  a  letter  written  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  to 
Aristotle.  We  are  told — as  observed  before — in  Gfenesis,  that  Nimrod 
founded  the'  city  of  Babel.  He  is  generally  considered  to  have  lived 
about  1875  years  before  Babylon  came  into  the  hands  of  Alexander; 
though,  I  think,  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  that  he  lived  at  least 
2400  years  before  that  time,  as  he  must  have  existed  previous  to  Menes, 
or  at  least  been  contetnporary  with  him  When  I  come  to  treat  on  the 
history  of  Egypt,  I  hope  satisfactorily  to  prove  that  Menes  lived  at  least 
2770  years  B.  C.  But  even  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  general  opinion 
of  the  time  when  Nimrod  lived  has  good  foundation,  and  presuming,  as 
generally  is  done,  that  the  city  of  Babel  was  the  origin  of  the  Babylonian 
state,  we  cannot  deny  the  above  mentioned  computation  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. Besides,  many  eminent  mathematicians  acknowledge,  that  the 
epoch  of  the  Chaldean  table  ascends  to  the  year  2234  B.  C.  Thus  the 
antiquity  of  the  Babylonian  state  is  at  least  so  far  ascertained.  But  there 
are  those,*  who,  inclining  more  to  the  opinion  I  entertain,  have  carried 
the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Babel  by  Nimrod  back  further  by  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  years,  or  to  the  year  2566  B.  C,  in  accordance 
with  the  chronographia  of  Syncellus.  These  writers  have  also  been 
inclined  to  presume  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  Nimrod's  successors, — the  Chaldean  and  Arabian  kings,  as 
mentioned  in  this  chronographia — ^yet  they  have  generally  rejected  the 

'  Among  others  Dr.  BoitelL    Soe  his  Oonneotioiii  of  Sacred  and  Profane  writeH;^ 
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thirjd  dynasty  which  is  mentioned  by  Moees  of  Chorene — an  Armenian 
historian,  who  quotes  from  Abydenus,  a  compiler  of  Chaldean  records 
— as  that  series  of  kings  is  spoken  of  neither  by  Syncellus  nor  by 
Alexander  Polybisior. 

Persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  the  deluge  of  Moses  took  place  at  least  3600 
years  B.  C,  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  presume  that  Nimrod  lived  rather 
before  the  year  2566  B.  C.  than  after  that  time,  and  that  many  centuries 
elapsed  between  him  and  that  Ninus  who  is  said  to  have  overrun  Asia  as 
a  conqueror.  But  if  Nimrod  had  any  regular  successors,  it  is  very  doubtful 
what  their  names  may  have  been,  or  how  long  each  of  them  reigned. 
I  view,  therefore,  the  chronographia  of  Syncellus  as  in  no  wise  to  be  relied 
upon,  though  there  may  be  a  probability  that  it  is  at  least  in  part  correct. 
On  the  authority  of  this  work  there  are  those,  as  said  before,  who  have 
liimted  the  time  of  Nimrod's  reign  to  six  years,  and  have  presumed  that  he 
was  succeeded  by  six  Chaldean  kings  who  reigned  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  and  six  months ;  and  next  by  six  Arabian  kings,  whose 
reign  is  stated  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  sixteen  years,  and  the  last  of 
whom  is  called  Nal^onnebus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
probably  put  to  death,  about  2126  years  R  C,  by  Ninus,  who  made  him- 
self master  of  Babylon. 

As  I  before  have  said,  the  orientalists  do  not  agree  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis ;  but  it  seems, 
from  vrhax  Micah*  says,  that  the  correct  interpretation  might  probably  be, 
that  Nimrod  went  into  the  land  of  Assur,  and  built  Nineveh.  But  what 
may  be  the  true  sense  of  this  verse,  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  Nineveh  was  either  founded  somewhat  prior 
to,  or  about  the  same  time,  as  the  city  of  Babel ;  and  that — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Assur,  the  founder,  and  Nimrod,  perhaps,  tlie  conqueror — there  are 
no  allusions  made  by  a  single  historian,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  any  ruler  of 
the  Assyrian  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  until  the  time  of  Ninus,  whom  the 
Greek  authors  consider  as  the  founder  of  that  city.  Whether  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  were  governed  by  the  same  kings,  prior  to  Ninus,  we  do  not 
know ;  though  this  is  hardly  probable,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that,  anterior  to  his  time,  the  regions  round  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
were  divided  into,  many  small  states,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  lived  about  225  years  after  Nimrod,  or  about  2346 
years  B.  C,  if  we  assume  that  Nimrod  lived,  as  some  have  thought,  about 
2566  years  B.  C.  I  will  here  observe,  that  it  has  generally  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  Abraham  lived  after  Ninus,  and,  therefore,  those  who  have 
presumed  this  to  be  the  case,  have  justly  doubted  whether,  before  Abraham's 

*  Ohap.  V.  6.  **  Bt  paseeot  torram  Assar  in  gladio,  et  terrain  Nimrod  in  lanoeia  cjat,  ot 
liberabtt  ab  Asatxr  cam  yenerit  in  terrain  noatram."  This  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
the  following  translation  of  the  eleyenth  verse,  io  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  correct. 
De  t«m  ilU  egnsaot  oat  in  Assnr  (that  is  m  Assyriam)  et  edifioavit  Ninereh. 
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time,  any  great  empire  existed  in  that  part  of  Asia.  But  what  is  related 
of  Ninus  will  seem  far  more  probable,  when  we  carry  back  the  time  of 
Nimrod,  as  also  that  of  Abraham,  as  every  historical  probability  seems  to 
require. 

It  is  certainly  far  more  convenient,  and  requires,  indeed,  less  labor  to 
declare  all  ancient  records  fabulous,  than  to  investigate  them  in  order  to 
find  out  the  truth  they  envelop.  But  Diodorus  Siculus  thought  differently, 
and  does  certainly  deserve  more  credit,  than  many  modern  historians  have 
thought  convenient  to  award  him.  A  man  who  produced  a  work,  which 
might  well  have  cost  him  thirty  years'  labor,  has  a  right  to  ask  for  some 
regard.  The  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  his  work,  T  consider,  there- 
fore, a  most  serious  loss  to  us.  But  what  is  left  is  a  guide  which  we  ought 
not  presumptuously  to  disown. 

In  accordance  with  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  ha?  been  computed 
that  Ninus,  who  was  the  founder — ^the  first  known  king— of  the  Assyrian 
kingdom  of  Nineveh,  lived  about  2126  years  B.  C,  and  that  the  last  of  his 
successors,  of  the  first  Assyrian  kingdom,  who  was  Thonos  Colcolerus,  or 
Sardanapulus,*  who  reigned  about  820  years  B.  C.  But  those  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  Herodotus,  have  presumed  that  the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria 
lasted  only  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,  have  also  generally  computed  that 
its  origin  is  not  to  be  dated  farther  back,  than  fi-om  the  thirteenth  century 
before  our  era.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  Herodotus  speaks  only  of 
the  time  after  Assyria  was  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  Egypt ;  as  there 
can'  be  little  doubt  that  Sesostris  brought  Assyria,  or  at  least  Babylonia, 
under  the  sway  of  that  country,  which  mighty  at  least  for  some  time,  have 
kept  possession  of  this  splendid  conquest. 

Of  the  kings  that  are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Babylon,  before  the  time 
of  Ninus,  we' know  nothing  more  than  what  has  already  been  said. 

That  the  Assyrian  kingdom  of  Nineveh  had,  before  the  time  of  Ninus, 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  power,  can  be  justly  inferred  from  the 
deeds  he  is  said  to  have  performed,  even  after  making  a  liberal  allowance 
.  for  exaggeration,  and  admitting,  too,  that  what  Ctesias  relates  of  this  king, 
as  well  as  of  his  successors,  is  painted  in  romantic  colors.  The  succession 
•of  the  kings  after  Ninus;  was  probably  not  so  regular  as  it  is  given  by 
Ctesias ;  even  were  we  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Egyptians  permitted 
the  Assyrian  people  to  retain  their  own  kings,  as  vassals  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchs,  or  that  the  latter,  under  different  names,  are  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  Ctesias,  for  the  period  Assyria  wais  under  the  sway  of  Egypt 

Having  said  enough  to  guard  you  from  putting  either  too  much  reliance 
on  what  is  related  of  those  ancient  kings,  or  to  discard  it  as  mere  fable,  I 
will  procceed  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  reign  of  Nmus,  and  some  of 
his  successors,  as  stated  by  the  aiHhors  already  alluded  to. 

_ __  .  fZr^r^n]i> — 

*  There  are  those  who  have  presumed  that  Sardanapnlafl  was  a  title  borne  by  the  kin^^s  of 
Assyria  generally,  and  not  a  name  of  one  or  niore  kings. 
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"  Ninufi,"  Bays  Diodonis,*  "  the  most  ancient  Assyrian  king  mentioned 
in  history,  perfonned  great  deeds.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  dis- 
position, and  ambitious  of  the  glory  acquired  by  heroism,  he  armed  a  great 
number  of  young  men  that  were  as  brave  and  vigorous  as  himself. 
Training  them  for  a  long  time  in  fatiguing  exercises  and  hardships, 
he  inured  them  to  support  the  toils  of  war  with  patience,  and  to  meet 
dangers  with  courage  and  intrepidity."  Having,  by  these  means,  created 
a  numerous  and  valorous  army,  he  entered  into,  an  alliance  with  the  king 
of  the  Arabs.  With  the  aid  of  that  monarch,  he  began  hostilities  against 
Babylonia,*  reduced  its  cities  and  strongholds,  carrying  the  royal  fiEunily 
away  as  prisoners,  and  putting  them  to  death. 

The  king  of  Armenia--TBarzanus — awed  by  the  formidable  array  of 
Ninus,  hastened  to  acknowledge  himself  as  his  vassal.  But  Phamus,  the 
king  of  Media,  braving  his  power,  was  conquered,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of 
hi^  life  for  the  resistance  he  had  dared  to  oppose  to  the  Assyrian  hero. 
Continuing,  for  seventeen  years,  his  victorious  career  over  a  great  part  of 
Western  Asia,  Ninus  became  the  master  of  numerous  nations,  from  the 
confines  of  Egypt  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Probably  having  received  a 
check  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  Bactriana,  he  led  his  army  back  to  his  own 
country,  and  spent  the  treasures  he  had  amassed,  and  employed  the 
prisoners  he  had  taken,  in  building,  or  rather  rebuilding  and  embellishing, 
the  city  of  Nineveh.  His  design  being,  as  Diodorus  says,  to  make  that 
capital  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  and  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  build  another  city  to  equal  Nineveh.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  if  Nineveh  was  as  large  as  what  I  have  before  said 
Diodorus  tells  us  it  was,  then  it  must  be  admitted,  that  even  Babylon  did 
not  equal  it  in  greatness,  though  it  probably  surpassed  it  in  magnificence. 

Having  finished  this  great  enterprise,  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition 
against  Bactriana,  leading,  as  Ctesias  relates,  against  that  country  an  army 
that  consisted  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  fpot,  two  hundred 
thousand  horse,  and  about  sixteen  thousand  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 
Diodonis  observes,  that  this  ought  not  to  appear  incredible,  since,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  innumerable  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  city  of 
Syracuse  alone,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  furnished  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  thirteen  thousand  horse,  together  with  four 
hundred  vessels  well  equipped  and  provided ;  and  a  little  time  before 
Hannibal,  Italy,  including  the  citizens  and  allies,  was  able  to  send  into 


•  Book  it 

*  Bat  Babylonis  is  said  to  have  been  ruled  at  that  time  by  Arab  kings.  Is  it  not  therefore 
probable  that  Ninas  first  made  an  alliance  with  the  last  of  these  very  Arabian  kings  of 
Babylonia,  and  that  with  his  aid  he  sabdaed  the  adjacent  oouitries,  and  then,  having 
become  his  enemy,  deposed  and  put  him  to  death  f  Division  of  spoils  leads  often  to 
animosity.  Else  we  mast  presame-^  an  Arab  king  thas  really  reigned  in  Babylonii^— 
that  it  was  with  the  aid  of  one  of  his  coontrymen  he  was  conquered,  which  seems  to  me 
leM  probable. 
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the  field  nearly  one  million  of  warriors.  We  may  here  also  recall  to  our 
recollection,  the  numerous  armies  of  the  Huns,  the  Turks  and  the 
Monguls.  We  may  also  mention,  that  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  the 
European  armies  amounted  to  about  one  million  of  men ;  aud  even  npw 
in  time  of  peace,  they  £a.r  exceed  that  number.  Well  might  then  the  voice 
of  a  despot,  and  of  a  victorious  chieftain  have  assembled,  in  fertile  and 
poptdotis  Asia,  the  number  mentioned  by  Ctesias.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  Asiatic  armies  .were  burdened  with  a  crowd  of  women  and  servants, 
as  numerous  jas  the  warriors  themselves.  Still,  I  think,  that  this  historian 
cannot  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  some  exaggeration,  but  surely  not 
to  that  degre%  which  has  generally  been  supposed. 

Ninus  overran  the  country  of  Bactriana,  easily  subduing  its  numeroms 
and  well  pcpuUUed  cities,  excepting,  however,  the  capital — ^Bactria — tp 
which  he  had  to  lay  siege,  and  which  was  heroically  defended  by  Oxyartes, 
the  king  of  that  coimtry.  It  was  here  that  the  intelligent  and  clever 
observations  of  Semiramis*  first  attracted  the  attention .  of  Ninus.  The 
bravery  and  ability  which  she  displayed,  were  not  less,  conspicuous  than 
the  wisdom  and  prudent  of  her  counsel ;  and  the  external  charms  of  her 
person  were  not  inferior  to  her  mental  endowments.  Ninus  soon  felt  that 
his  heart  was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  love,  and  that  no.  other  physician 
than  she,  who.  had  inflicted  upon  him  the  deep  wound,  had  power  to  cure 
him.  Still  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  The  charming  heroine  was 
a  married  woman.  In  vain  the  monarch  endeavored  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  release  her  from  the  vow  of  eternal  love,  A  servant  of  the 
king, — being  governor  over  Syria — ^her  husband  was,  nevertheless,  a  man, 
and  loved  his  wife  too  dearly  to  yield  up  his  right  to  the  claims  of  his 
meister.  But  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  were  as 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  enamored  despot.  Threatened  with  the  fierce 
displeasure  of  the  king,  Menon,  in  rage  and  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
and  Ninus  celebrated  his  death  by  a  marriage  feast  with  his  widow. 

Bactria  having  been  taken,  the  .triumphant  king  returned  to  Nineveh, 
when,  not  long  after,  he  there  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  reign ; 
and,  as.  it  is  generally  supposed,  by  a  natural  cause.  Still,  there  are 
authors  who  have  given  the  following  description  of  the  maimer  of  his 
death :  Semiramis,  having  gained  over  to  her  favor  the  principal  men  of 
the  stat^,  and  attached  them  to  her  interest  by  bribes  and  promises,  she,  by 
artful  words,  solicited  the  king  to  put  the  sovereign  power  into  her  hands 
for  the  space  of  five  days.  Ninus  at  last  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
ruby  lips  and  sparkling  eyes  of  this  tempting  Eve,  and  commanded  that 
all  of  his  subjects  shoul^d,  during  the  required  period,  give  implicit  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  his  queen.    These  orders  wece  toe  strictly  obeyed,  for 

*  Renowned  as  thia  queen  wm,  especially  in  the  East,  historians  disagree  aboat  fifteen 
liundred  years  as  to  the  time  of  her  existence.  Bat  there  might  hare  been  more  than  one 
queen  of  that  name. 
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the  deluded  king  was  put  to  death,  either  immediately,  or  after  some  yean 
of  imprisonment.   This  account  of  the  death  of  Ninus  is  generally  doubted. 

Smiramis  did  not,  however,  fail  to  pay  due  honors  to  the  remains  of 
her  husband,  and  erected  a  tumulus  of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions. 

This  celebrated  queen,  as  well  as  many  other  eminent  persons  of 
antiquity,  was  said  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  and  her  birth  is  accordingly 
ascribed  to  an  affair  of  love,  between  a  certain  goddess — named  Derceto 
by  the  Greek  writers — £Cnd  an  obscure  youth  who  worshipped  at  her  altar. 
The  child  left  by  its  celestial  mother,  near  Ascajon,  in  Syria,  was  reared, 
as  tradition  adds,  by  flocks  of  pigeons ;  from  which  circumstance,  these 
birds  were  held  sacred  in  Syria.  There  are  those  who  have  asserted  that 
the  name  of  Semiramis  is  derived  from  a  Syrian  word,  signifying  a 
pigeon.  This  fable  of  the  origin  of  this  queen — ^the  existence  of  whom 
has  been  much,  though  certainly  without  good  reasonw,  doubted — ^probably 
indicates  her  low  parentage,  tl^at  seemed  not  at  all  suitable  to  the 
beauty  of  her  person,  and  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  her  mind. 

Semiramis  succeeded  her  departed  husband,  and  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  ambitious  desire  of  eclipsing  his  glory.  She  at  once 
applied  slU  the  energy  of  her  mind  to  acquire  an  immortal  name,  by  the 
grandeur  of  her  schemes.  She  undertook  to  build,  or  to  rebuild,  the  city 
of-  Babylon.  The  account  I  have  before  given  of  its  magnificence,  proves 
that  she  succeeded  in  raising  a  city  not  less  worthy  of  admiration  than 
that  built  by  her  husband.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  both  these 
cities  must  have  occupied  a  long  period  of  time  in  attaining  that  aston- 
ishing greatness,  which  has  rendered  them  so  famous  in  history. 

It  is  said  that  Semiramis  employed  tWo  millions  of  workmen,  collected 
"from  all  the  provinces  of  her  extensive  empire,  in  the  building  of  Babylon. 
The  number  mentioned  may  well  excite  some  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Yet, 
as  this  queen  did  not  confine  her  enterprise  to  this  metropolis  alone,  but 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  with  new  villages  and 
towns,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  vast  number  of  men  must  have. been 
engaged  on  all  these  works.  She  took,  also,  many  judicious  measures  to 
•extend  the  commerce  of  her  people,  and  paid  a  due  and  no  less  praise- 
worthy attention  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  for  which  purpose  she 
caused  canals  to  be  constructed,  as  a  means  of  irrigation. 

She  imdertook,  also,  a  journey  through  the.  several  province^  of  her 
empire ;  and  wherever  she  came,  she  commanded,  when  necessary,  works 
to  be  constructed  for  die  public  use.  Thus,  places  which  were  in  want  of 
water,  were  provided  with  aqueducts,  and  roads  that  had  been  impassable, 
were  greatly  improved,  and  even  new  ones  were  constructed  when  found 
necessary.  In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  there  were  still  monuments  to  be 
seen  in  many  places,  with  the  name  of  Semiramis  inscribed  upon  them. 

The  authority  of  this  queen  over  her  people,  is  best  proved  by  the 
following  incident    One  day,  as  she  was  occupied  in  dressing  her  hair, 

uigiuzecj  uy  "vjOv/VIv^ 
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mtdl]g<ence  web  brought  her  of  a  eeditioQ  in  the  city.  Though  her  hair 
was  not  yet  in  proper  order,  she  hastened  instantly  to  the  place  were  the 
seditious  people  were  assemhled.  Her  personal  appearance,  in  a  moment, 
brought  the  tumukuouB  crowd  to  order,  and  the  queen  returned  to  finish 
her  toilet  A  statue,  in  commemoration  of  this  incident,  was  afterwards 
erected,  representing  her  with  her  dress  disordered,  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  appeared  among'  her  rebellious  subjecta* 

But  the  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Semiramis  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  glory  acquired  by  the  works  of  peace.  Assembling  a  numerous  army, 
she  marched  into  Media,  where  she  left  many  mouuments  to  attest  her 
creative  genius,  and  her  care  of  the  public  wants.  Some  authors  have  told 
us,  that,  during  her  stay  in  that  country,  she  abandoned  herself  to  sensual 
pleasures  and  luxurious  sloth.  But  conquering  the  allurements  of  volup- 
tuous enjoyments^  and  following  the  beckon ifig  goddess  of  victory,  she 
marched  her  army  through  Syria  and  ^gypt?  adding  a  greater  part  of 
Libya  and  Ethiopia  to  her  dominions.  She  is  said  to  have  then  visited 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to  have  inquired  of  the  oracle  how 
long  she  had  to  live.  The  answer  she  received  w^as,  that  she  should  not 
die  until  Ninyas,  her  son^  had  conspired  against  her,  and  that,  on  her  death, 
a  part  of  Asia  would  pay  her  divine  honors, 

Havilig  accomplished  her  schemes  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  she  returned 
to  Asia.  But  visions  of  new  victories  flitted  before  her  mind,  and  distant 
India  awakened  her  ambition.  Prudence,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  guardian  angel  oi  this  gifted  woman.  8he  took  up  her  peat  in 
Bactria — ^that  splendid  trophy  of  h^r  sagacious  mind — and  remained 
there  during  the  three  years  she  was  occupied  in  preparing  an  armament 
swtable  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  she  was  about  to  undertake. 

The  army  which  Semiramis  assembled,  is  said,  by  Ctcsias,  to  have 
numbered  three  millions  of  foot,  and  five  hundred  thousand  of  horse, 
besides  the  armed  chariots,  and  the  camels  which  were  loaded  with  boats 
— ^two  thousand  in  number — for  navigating  the  Indus** 

As  the  strength  of  the  Indians  consisted,  to  a  great  extent^  in  their 
numerpus  elephants,  Semiramis  took  with  her  three  hundred  thousand 
hides  of  black  oxen,  with  which  the  camels  were  to  be  accoutred,  for  the 
purpose  of  familiarizing  the  horses  of  her  own  army  with  the  sight  of 
these  animals,  and  of  terrifying  the  Indians.! 

*  The  namber  of  men  Rnd  horwa  of  this  army  cannot  but  give  dh  good  rea^OD  to  think 
that  the  hiatonan  may  hove  greatly  exaggerated  it;  but,  at  the  >ame  litDe,  we  misflt  observe 
that  three  years  paaaed  in  prep^ng  thia  armameat,  and  that  the  nomadic  aod  predatory 
tribes  of  these  regions  might  well  bave  asaembled  in  mt  extnordiaary  nnmber,  in  hope  of 
partaking  in  the  apoila  of  ibe  wealth  of  India.  Thas,  there  might  still  be  much  truth  in 
these  statements,  though  in  part  exaggerated,  as  they  probably  are. 

1 1  think  tbat  Semiramis  was  too  togacious  ever  to  intend  to  intiiiiidate»  with  artifici&l 
elephants,  the  ludiana  who  bronght  into  the  field  a  vaat  namber  of  real  oaes ;  but  the 
hides  of  oxen  wero  probably  in  tended  to  bo  used  as  a  means  of  crossing  the  ms^  as 
Herodotus  telU  ua  waa  doae  oq  the  Euphrates,  and  as  I  have  before  related.  ^ 
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The  king  of  that  part  of  India  against  which  she  led  her  formidaUe 
hoetB,  having  received  infennation  of  her  approach,  sent  ambassadors  to 
ask  her  who  she  vras,  and  with  what  right,  having  never  been  injured  by 
him,  she  came  marching  in  hostile  array  against  his  territory.  The 
Indians  adding  some  reproaches,  threaitened,  that  shoidd  their  monanch  be 
successful,  he  would  inflict  upon  her  the  punishment  due  to  her  bold 
and  unprovoked  aggression. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  answered  Semiramis,  with  a  smile,  ^  that  in  a  short 
time  I  will  myself  inform  him  who  I  am." 

Continuing  immediately  her  march  towards  the  Indus,  she  attempted  to 
pass  that  river  with  her  army.  But  she  was  soon  to  experience  that  the 
goddess  of  fortune  is  notalways  to  be  trusted,  and  that  even  her  fiivorites 
have  sometimes  to  feel  her  capricious  temper. 

«'''The  king,  whose  territory  Semiramis  invaded,  and  Ivhose  name  was 
ftlabrobates,  had  made  such  preparations  as  were  U>  have  been  expected 
from  so  powerful  a  monarch,  who  was  resolved  manfully  to  defend  his 
throne.  It  is  said  that  he  had  assembled  an  army  greater  even  than 
that  of  his  powerful  enemy. 

On  the  attempt  of  the  army  of  Semiramis  to  pass  the  Indus,  which  was 
defended  by  Stabrobates,  a  bloody  batde  ensued,  but  after  a  long  and  hard 
contest,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  one  thousand  of  their 
vessels,  or  rather  boats,  and  one  himdred  thousand  prisoners.  Passing 
over  the  river  on  the  bridge  of  boats  which  she  had  formed,  Semiramis 
left  sixty  thousand  men  to  guard  this  bridge,  and,  encouraged  by  her 
success,  hastened  with  her  formidable  army  to  pursue  the  beaten  enemy. 
The  flight  of  Stabrobates  seems  to  have  been  partly  a  rtise,  for  when  he 
had  retreated  as  far  as  he  thought  proper,  he  drew  up  his  army,  and  a 
pitched  battle  was  then  fought  between  these  numerous  hosts.  The 
fortune  of  the  day  was  long  doubtful ;  but  the  elephants  which  the  Indians 
brought  against  the  Assyrian  army  were  made  of  far  different  stuff  from 
that  of  the  animals  with  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  thought  to 
intimidate  her  enemies.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  this  heroic  queen,  her 
troops  were  unable  to  withstand  an  army  more  numerous  than  themselves, 
and  to  resist  the  formidable  charge  of  the  elephants,  which  broke  their 
lines,  and  trampled  them  in  the  dust. 

The  Indian  king  himself  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  as  did  Semi- 
ramis in  the  front  of  hers.  Meeting  each  other,  Stabrdbates,  without  the 
least  regard  for  her  sex,  attacked  her  ¥rith  fury^  and  wounded  her  twice, 
but  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  queen,  and  the  fleetness  of  her  horse,  saved 
her  life. 

The  army  of  Semiramis  now  fled  back  to  re-cross  the  river,  but 
crowding  together  at  the  bridge,  great  numbers  of  them  perished,  in 
consequence  of  the  disorder  unavoidable  on  such  an  occasion,  when  so 
vast  a  number  press  together,  each  eager  to  save  himself.    When  the 
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general  safety  required  it,  the  queen  ordered  the  deetniction  of  the  bridge, 
in  order  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  victors.  Stahrobates,  on  his  part,  forbeule 
his  troops  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river,  or  to  pursue  the  discomfited 
enemy ;  acting  thus. in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  as  the  Greek  historian  says» 
But  we  may  well  be  allowed  to  interpret  his  conduct  as  a  proof  of  that 
monarch's  wisdom.  SeiQiramis  having  lost  two-thirds  of  her  formidable 
army,  returned  to  Bactria ;  and  when  the  exchange  of  prisoners  had  taken 
place,  as  a  proo^  I  think,  o(  peace  having  been  restored,  she  set  out  for 
Assyria. 

Discovering  some  time  aftewards,  that  her  son  was  [dotting  againsi  her, 
and  that  one  of  her  principal  officers  had  ofifered  hiai  his  assistance,  she 
called  to  mind  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  in  the  belief  that  her  end 
was  approaching,  she  punished  neither  the  (^cer,  who  had  been  arrested, 
nor  her  ungrateful  son ;  but  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  She  is,  said,  afterwards,  to  have  withdrawn  firom  the  sight  of 
men,  entertaining  the  hope  soon  to  have  divine  bon<»8  paid  to  her  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  oracle.  We  are  told  that  her  ambitious 
desire  was  accomplished,  and  that  the  Assyria^  worshipped,  her  under  the 
form  of  a  dove,  in  the  shape  of  which  bird  she  wm  said  to  have  been  tran- 
slate from  the  earth.  . 

Such,  we  are  told,  was  the  end  of  the  celebrated  Semiramis,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-two  years. 

Curious  enough,  there  have  been  many  modem  historians  who  have 
attempted  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  this  queen,  in  spite  of  everything 
which  has  been  .written  of  her  by  the  ancients,  and  of  the  fieu)t  that  her 
name  was  known  over  ^almost  the  whole  of  western  Asia  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Laudable  as  it  isv  in  the  historian  to  accept 
nothing  as  true  which  is  not  proved  by  satisfactory  evidence,  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, ridiculous  in  those  who  profess  to  believe  and  to  relate  as  truths 
things  entirely  unsuf^rted.by  evidence,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  person  to  whom  the  ancient  historians  have  attri- 
buted so  many  remarkable  deeds,  and  whose  life  is  attested  by  so  many 
circumstances.  That  Ctesias  painted  ,his  narrative  of  her  in  Romantic 
colors,  and  attributed  to  her  some  .actbns  which  others  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  perhaps  performed,  and  that  the  number  of  her  troops  is  exaggerated, 
is  doubtless  true,  as  it  also  may  i>e  that  -she  perhaps  lived  in  more  recent 
times;  but  to  deny  her  existence  can  never. be  done,  without  disregarding 
every,  probability  of  truth.  That  powerful  kingdoms  existed  in  India  so 
early  as  2000  years  B.  C,  I  think  nobody  can  doubt, who  has  taken  the 
least  pains  to  investigate  the  matter  ;  and  I  consider  it,  therefore,  only  as 
a  proof  of  ignorance,  or  wilful  prejudice,  that  any  should  deny  the 
possibility  of  raising  numerous  armies  at  that  period  in  that  region. 

NinycLS  the  son  oi  Semiramis,  and  her  successor,  had  neither  the 
talents,  the  activity,  nor  t^e  ambition  of  his  parents.,,,g||g^,I^Q^Eit^49J[|Qye 
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spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  indulgence  of  pleasores ;  or,  at  least, 
kept  himself  aloof  from  the  sight  of  the  people.  Being  the  master  of  so 
vast  an  empire,  of  which  he  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession,  and  having 
no  desire  to  revenge  his  mother's  defeat,  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to 
practice  the  bloody  game  of  war  ;  yet  he  did  not  altogether  neglect  those 
preparations  by  which  he  m^ht  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and 
provide  for  his  own  defence.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  levy  an  army  every 
year,  enlisting  a  certain  number  of  men  from  each  province,  who,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  were  each  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  By  this  means,  the  young  men  were  inured  to  arms, 
and  conspiracies  against  the  monarchs  were  prevented,  as  the  same 
troops  were  not  held  together  long  enough  to  form  a  familiarity,  which 
could  induce  them  to  c<Hnmunicate  to  each  other  plans  of  treason  and 
rebellion. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  thirty-two  of  his  immediate  successors, 
as  Ctesias,  or  at  least  his  transcribers,  only  say  that  they  passed  their  time 
in  an  inactivity  and  indolence,  similiar  to  that  of  Ninyas.  This  has 
naturally  awakened  a  kispicion  against  the  veracity  of  this  historian; 
but  to  me  it  seems  the  more  to  confirm  the  belief  that  what  he  has  txAd 
us  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  is  mainly  true ;  for,  if  he  invented  what  he 
has  related  of  them,  I  think  that  he  might  well  have  had  ingenuity  and 
unscrupulousness  enough  to  write  some  fictitious  stories  of  their  successors. 
The  truth  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  Ctesias  has  plainly  stated  the  traditions 
which  came  within  his  knowledge ;  and  that  nothing  had  been  related  of 
these  succeeding  kings,  whose  actions,  in  comparison  With  those  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis,  probably  had  been  too  insignificant  to  awaken  any  general 
interest,  or  to  dazzle  the  vulgar.  Besides,  the  exploits  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  were  such,  that  they  might  well  have  found  a  place  in  the 
records  of  Persia,  in  which  nothing  might  have  been  related  of  those  of 
their  successors.  But  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  so  many  kings  did 
not  reign  in  tranquillity,  nor  in  an  unbroken  line  of  descent,  during  so 
long  a  period  of  time  as  that  of  some  twelve  hundred  years.  The 
destruction,  however,  of  the  Chaldean  records,  by  Nabonassar,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  we  know  almost  nothing  of  what  happened  during 
that  long  period  in  Assyria. 

It  was,  however,  during  this  period,  that  Sesostris,  the  famous  Egyptian 
king — whose  existence  has  also  been  doubted,  until  recent  investigations 
have  removed  this  doubt — reduced  Assyria,  or  at  least  Babylonia,  to  the 
sway  of  Egypt,  though  it  soon  regdned  its  indetpendence. 

Ctesias  says,  that  Teutamus,  the  twenty-third  king  after  Ninyas,  sent  a 
great  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  under  the  conduct 
of  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tethonus,  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian  empire 
had  existed  more  than  a  thousand  years.  But  in  Homer,  nothing  is  said 
of  so  mighty  a  king  as  an  ally  of  Priam.         • 
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The  latf^  of  this  long  race  of  sovereigns,  Thonos  Colcolenis,  or  Sarda- 
napalus,  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  eflSminacy,  love 
of  luxury  and  of  sensual  pleasures.  He  spent  his  time  generally  in  the 
company  of  beautiful  women,  dressed  and  painted  like  them,  and  occupy- 
ing himself  with  needle-work  or  spinning.  He  considered  the  greatest 
glory  to  consist  in  the  possession  of  immense  treasures,  and  felt  himself 
happy  only  when  feasting  on  delicades  and  dainties,  and  rioting  in  every 
kind  of  debauchery.  But  becoming  despised  by  his  subjects,  Arbaces, 
governor  of  Media,  a  brave  man,  found  an  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
palace,  and  by  his  own.eyeir  persuaded  himself  of  the  scandalous  life 
Sardanapalus  spent  in  his  seraglio.  Kindled  with  indignation  and  disgust 
at  such  unwordiy  conduct  in  a  man  whose  servant  he  was,  he  took  the 
resolution  to  dethrone  this  contemptible  monarch,  whom  he  was  ashamed 
any  longer  to  serve.  Arbaces  then  formed  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Belesis — 
a  man  of  high  rank,  a  priest  and  astrologer^-and  several  others  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  empire  engaged.  Belesis  confirmed  the  governor 
of  Media  in  his  purpose  by  assuring  him  that  the  knowledge  he  was  in 
possession  of  enabled  him  to  predict  thai  Arbaces  should*  succeed  in  his 
enterprise,  and  become  a  ruler  <>ver  the  don^iiAons  of  Sar4anapalus. 
Arbaces,  on  his .  part,  promised,  if  successful,  that  Belesis  should  become 
the  ruler  of  Babylon. 

The  conspirators  had,  however,  mistaken  the  character  of  their  seem- 
ingly slothful  and  effeminate  master,  who,  on  the  first  rumor  of  their 
undertaking,  hastened  at  the  head,  of  the  troops  Vho  had  remained  faithful 
to  him,  to  suppress  the  revolt  The  conspirators  having  succeeded  in 
gathering  an  army  among  their  friends,  and  in  gaining  over  many  of  the 
king's  soldiers,  attacked  the  royal  army,  but  suffered  defeat  in  three  pitched 
battles.  Relying,  however,  on  the  astrologi^  predictions  of  Belesis,  they 
persevered;  and  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Bactriana^  which  also  had 
revolted,  they  surprised  the  army  of  the  Idng  at  a  splendid  feast  and  totally 
destroyed  his  forces. 

Sardanapalus  fled  to  Nineveh,  where  he  had  provided  himself  with 
immense  magazines.  The  victorious  rebels  pursued  him  to  the  gates  of 
that  capital,  to  which,  without  loss  of  time,  they  laid  siege.  The  king, 
confiding,  however,  in  what  had  been  declared  by  an  ancient  oracle,  that 
Nineveh  could  never  be  taken,  unless  the  Tigris  became  its  enemy, 
abandoned  himself  again  to  convivial  ei^yments,  and  spent  his  time  in 
fiital  security  among  the  beautiful  women  that  were  assembled  in  his 
seraglio. 


*  The  list  of  kin^^s  of  the  fint  ABfyrian  kiitgdom  of  Nineveh  containa,  in  accordance  with 
Ensehiut,  thirty-six  kings,  who  reigned  twelve  hundred  and  forty  years :  hut  according  to 
Syncellns,  forty-one  kings,  the  Ume  of  whose  reign  together  amonnted  to  foarteen  hundred 
and  sixty  years.  These  writers,  however,  agree  that  thonos  Colcolerus  of  Ctesias,  or  Sarda- 
Bspalos  of  Diodoras  Siculns,  Justin,  and  Alexander  Poly histor  were  the  last  of  the  kings  that 
raled  over  the  first  Assyriaa  kingdom  of  Nineveh. 
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Nineveh^  provided  with  provirioQs  for  a  considerable  time,  and  weU  forti- 
fied, was  not  easily  to  be  taken.  The  siege  consequently  proved  one  of 
long  duration.  But  after  two  years,  the  river,  swollen  to  an  unusual  size  by 
an  extraordinary  &11  of  rain,  inundated  its  banks,  and4hrew  down  no  less 
than  twenty  stadia*  of  the  waUs  of  the  city.  HThus  a  passage  was  opened 
for  the  rebellious  army.  Sardanapalus,  seeing  in  this  the  fulfilment  of  the 
oracle,  offered  no  further  resistance.  But  so  ftnr  firom  surrendering  himself 
to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  he  resolved  to  die  as  .a  man,  who  would  not 
be  separated  fvom  the  objects  of  his  pleasures  and  happiness  even  in  death. 

He  ordered  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  courts  of  his  palace, 
and  heaping  all  his  most  f^ecious  treasures  upon  it,  and,  with  his  wives 
and  concubines,  entering  a  chamber  constructed  within,  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
and  thus  burned  himself  and  them  together.  Athsnseus  states  that  the 
treasures  destroyed  amounted  to  the  sum  of  a  thousand  myriads  of  talentst 
of  gold,  which  is  a  sum  almost  twice  ihe  natidnal  debt  of  England.  This 
statement  is,  therefore,  to  be  interpreted  as  expressing  that  the  treasures 
thus  burnt  amounted  to  an  immense  sum. 

It  is  related  that  Sardanapalus  had  ordered  two  verses  to  be  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb,  importing^  that  he  carried  away  with  him  all  that  he  had 
eaten,  and  idl  that  had  caused  him  pl^isure  and  enjoyment,  leaving  every- 
thing else  behind  him.  A  statue,  after  death,  being  erected  to  him,  it 
represented  him  as  a  dancer,  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it, 
addressed  to  the  spectators  by  Sardanapalus  hiniself:  ^^Eat^  drink,  and 
enjoy  yourself;  M  things  eise  ate  nothin^.^ 

The  description  of  the  effeminate  manners  of  this  king,  and  what  has 
been  related  of  his  exploits  on  the  field,  and  of  his  death,  have,  in  the  eyes 
of  modem  historians,  been  so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  that  they 
have  concluded  that  two  monarchs'of  the  same  name  have  been  coob 
founded  with  each  other ;  yet  it  is  no  less  probable  that  the  enemies  of 
Sardanapalus,  after  his  death,  have  painted  him  in  darker  colors  than  he 
deserved.  But  the  gratification  of  sensual  pleasures,  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  even  to  excess,  and  also  an  inordinate  desire  for  the  com- 
pany of  women,  are  no  proofe  of  a'  man's  cowardice.  There  are,  in  his- 
tory, a  great  number  of  celebrated  heroes  who  have  rioted  in  debaucheries, 
and  spent  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  women ;  though 
few  of  them  have  had  t^e  talent  of  rivaling  the  ladies  at  the  distaff. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  monarch,  in  some  way  or  other, 
had  raised  the  ire  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
therefore  fell  a  victim  to  their  machinations.  "  It  is  so  common,  in  ancient 
history,  to  find  the  kings  who  have  offended  these  powerful  classes)  described 

*  Two  miles  and  a  half.  ♦  About  $6,700,000,000 ! 

J  Yiilv  few  otftf  ctoyov  xai  t^Q^i6aj  xai  fitr^  <j»mTo^ 
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as  unworthy  of  the  tlurone,  though,  perhaps,  the  peofde  would  generally 
hacve  preferred  these  rulers  to  those  who,  by  the  spoils  of  conquered 
nations,  have  satisfied  the  avarice  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  nobility* 
You  wiU  almost  always  find  that  a  king  has  been  a  coi;pipt  ruler,  when-> 
ever  there  is  a  priest  who  has  conspired  against  him.  That  class  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  art  of  writing,  diey  have  handed  down  to 
posterity  the  rulers  of  empires,  in  whatever  colors  they  pleased.  They  had 
at  their  command  the  wrath  of.  the  divinities,  as  long  as  threats  were 
efiective ;  but  when  4t  waa  deemed  necessary  actually  to  inflict  punish- 
ments on  the  transgressors  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  then  the  priests  took 
the  execution  of  vengeance  into  their  own  hands,  fi'om  fear,  I  suppose, 
that  the  celestial  beings  would  be  more  indulgent  than  themselves  to 
human  fi'ailties. 

After  the  death  of  Sardanapalus — ^which  event  we  will  presume  to  have 
taken  place  about  820  years  B.  C,  though  there  are  many  who  compute  it 
to  have  happened  more  than  a  hundred  years  later — the  Assyrian  empire 
was  divided,  at  least  in  accordance  to  the  general  opinion  of  historians^ 
into  three  smaller,  but  still  consideraUe  kii^oms :  viz.  that  of  Assjfria 
Proper^  with  Ninevdh  as  the  capital;  that  of  Media,  to  which  Arbaces 
is  said  to  have  given  its  independence,  and  that  of  Babylon,  which  was 
given  to  Belesis,  who  is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  been  governor  of 
that  city  prior  to  his  conspiracy  against  Sardanapahis.  ^ 

The  history  of  these  kingdoms  is,  for  about  two  centuries  after  that 
event,  so  obscure,  and  particularly  that  which  concerns  both  of  the  Assyrian 
states  so  mixed  together,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
truth.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  me  to  be,  what  even  some 
other  historians  have  also  presumed,  that  no  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
took  place  in  reality,  but  that'  Media  and  Babylonia  continued  to  remain 
dependent  on  the  Assyrian  monarch  of  Nineveh.  The  first  governor,  or 
perhaps  rather,  vassal-king  of  Babylonia,  might,  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  overthrow  of  Sardanapalus  and  friend  of  Arbaces,  Who  mounted 
the  Assyrian  throne  of  Nineveh,  have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  independence, 
and  hence  have  been  considered,  especially  by  foreign  nations,  as  a 
sovereign  prince. 

The  wars  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  carried  on  after  that  time  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  which  some  are  mentioned  by  the 
Jewish  writers,  confirm  the  opinion  that  Babylonia  continued  to  be 
dependent  on  the  monarchs  of  Nineveh.*  It  is  not  probable  Uiat  the 
armies  of  the  latter  would  otherwise  have  been  allowed  to  pass  and  re-pass 
so  freely  over  the  territory  of  Babylonia,  as  they  evidently  did  on  many 
occasions. 


*  Otenai  has  placed  the  destniction  of  this. city  at  the  time  of  the  oyerthrow  of  Said*- 
napalut ;  but  he  waa  probably  miataken,  aa  there  ia  every  reason  to  presame  that  eyent  to 
have  taken  place  at  a  later  period. 
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Another  still  stronger  proof  in  support  of  this  opinion,  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  the  rulers  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  is,  that  Merodach 
Baladan,  king  of  the  latter  city,  and  the  Medes,  under  the  command  of 
Dejoces,  made  themselves  independent  about  710  years  B.  C,  which  had 
not  been  necessary  had  they  been  so  before  that  time. 

Prom  the  little  we  know  of  what  took  place  in  the  Assjrrian  kingdom 
during  the  thirteen  centuries — ^which,  in  accordance  with  the  computations 
I  have  adopted — ^passed  between  Ninus  and  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  an  impenetrable  darkness  prevented  the  ancient 
historians  from  taking  cognizance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  numerous 
remarkable  events  which""  naturally,  under  so  long  a  series  of  years,  must 
have  happened  in  that  empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  history  of  other  states,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  had 
also  to  pass  through  variotis  changes  of  good  and  bad  fortune.  Though  we 
are  left  in  ignorance  thereof,  sure  we  may  be,  that  had  we  correct  infor- 
mation of  the  successors  of  Ninyas,  we  would  find  many  of  them  liable  to 
heavier  charges  than  that  they  were  eflferoinate,  indolent,  and  fond  of 
sensual  pleasures.  Had  kings  never  made  themselves  objectionable  in 
any  other  way,  then  no  enslaved  and  down-trodden  nations  would  have 
had  to  cry  for  vengeance  on  their  princes* 


I.ETTER   XVIII. 

THE   SECOND  ASSYRIA]^  KINGDOM   OF   NINEVEH. 

The  first  king  of  the  new  series  was,   in  accordance  with 
about  890    Ctesias,  Arbaces — the  illustrious  Mede — ^who,  aJs  we  have  seen 
jtm  B.  c^  above,  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  reducing  Sardanapalus 
to  such  a  condition  that  he  was  forced  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Arbaces  is  said  to  hav^  been  a  magnanimous  and  generous  prince.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

Fai  «r  Beiw      Maudauces  succeeded  him,  as  Ctesias  relates.   '  This  king  is 
about  790    considered  by  many  to  have  been  th^  same  who,  by  the  Jewish 
yearaB.  c.    ^^j^^j-g^  jg  called  Pul*  or  Belus,  and  we  will  presume  this  to  be 
the  fact. 

This  prince  invaded  Syria,  but  Menahem,t  king  of  Samaria,'  hastened 

*  This  king  is,  by  many  butorians,  and  even  by  the  learned  M.  RoUin,  considered  to  hare 
been  the  &ther  of  Sardanapalus.  Bat  though  there  is  great  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  I 
have  foand  the  arguments  against  the  same  still  stronger. 

1 2  Book  of  Kings,  xw,  19.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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to  buy  his  friendship,  by  paying  over  to  him  one  thousand  talents  of  silver. 
Pul  is  presumed  by  the  authors  of  the  English  '<  Universal  History"  to  have 
had  two  soi^:  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Nabonassar,  of  whom  the  former 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne. of  Nineveh,  and  the  latter  was  ap^inted  king 
of  Babylon,  as  a  vassal,  however,  to  his  elder  brother.  There  are  many 
reasons — the  principal  of  which  I  have  alluded  to  before,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  relation*  which,  both  of  the  Assyrian  kingdoms  seem  to  me 
10  have  held  to  each  other — that  induce  me  to  adopt  this  opinion,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  liable  to  much  doubt.* 

Tiglath-PUeser*  appears  to  have  been  the  successor  of  Pul,  xiguth-Pi- 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  Sosarmus  or  Artycas  of  Ctesias.  He  warred  ie«er  about 
against  Pekah,  the  king  of  Inael,  about  the  year  740  B.  C,  and  ^^^'  ^ 
carried  away  many  of  the  Israelites  into  captivity.  Bribed  by  Ahaz,  the 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  attacl|;:ed  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria, 
Tiglath-Pileser  marched  his  aimy  against  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
slew  Rezin,  its  king,  and  transplanted  his  people  to  Kir,  in  Media  ;t  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of,  Damascus,  or  Syria.  The  king  of 
Judah  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  assistance  the  Assyrian  monarch  had 
lent  him ;  for  he  had  not  only  to  contribute  an  enormous  sum  of  money, 
but  also  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal 

Shcdmaneser,  the  Eneniessar  of  Tobit,  was  the  successor  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Tiglath-Pileser.  Under  his  reign,  Hosea,  the  king  of  Israel,  •boakrs  ' 
entered  into>an  alliance  with  Sabacus, — ^who  is  called  So  in  the  ^^' 
Bible, — ihei  EthiofMan  king  of  Egypt-^hoping,  by  his  assistance,  to  be  able 
io  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  But  Shalmaneser  marched  against  the 
king  of  Israel  a  formida)>le  army,  and  having,  in  the  first  onset,  subdued 
all  the  plain  country,  laid  siege  to  Samaria ;  which,  however,  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  was  heroically  defended  by  HoQjea,  but,  at  last,  was 
taken  by  the  Assyrian  king.  Hosea,  frdling  into  his  hands,  was  loaded 
with  chains,  and  kept  by  his  ungenerous  conqueror  in  prison  for  the 
remainder  of  his.  Ufetime.  The  people  of  Israel  were  driven  away  as  a 
flock  of  sheep  from  their  native  land,  to  the  Median  cities  of.Halah  and 
Habor.  Thus,  the  attempt  of  Hosea  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Samaria,  brought  total  rum  on  this  country ;  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
separation  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  had  constituted  an  independent 
state  for  about  250  years.  Shalmaneser  piu^uing  his  victorious  career  in 
Syria,  turned  his  arms  against  Phenicia,  some  cities  of  which,  either 

*  This  king  is  considered  by  som»  historians  to  have  been  the  immediate  snccessor  of 
Bardanapalas,  and  to  have  assamed  the  name  of  Ninas  the  Younger,  as  the  second  foonder 
of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

t  This  goes  hr  to  prove  that  Babylonia  as  well  as  Media  at  that  tinie,  was  dependent  on 
Aasyria ;  because  it  is  not  probable  that  the  king  of  the  former  coontry  would  have  else 
allowed  the  Assyrian  king  to  march  his  armjr  through  Babylonia,  as  he  must  have  done ;  and 
if  Media  bad  not  Been  subject  to  Assyria,  the  Syrian  prisoners  would  probably  not  have 
been  carried  into  that  country.  u,y,  ,zea  oy  ^wO^.^ 
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intimidated  by  fear,  or  actuated  by  jetlmisy  of  the  p]?ep<»iderating  power 
of  Tyre,  opoied  their  gates  without  resistance ;  but  his  attempt  to  put 
himself  in  possesion  of  Tyre  failed,  after  having  vainly  struggleid  for  five 
years.  After,  a  reign  of  about  eleven  years,  Shahnaneser  died,  and  was 
sqcceeded  by  his  son. 

sennaehnib,  Sennocherib — called  by  Isaiah  also  Sargon — is,  in  the  opinion 
■ixmt7i4  of  some  historians,  the  same  kiqg  whom  Ctesias  calls  Arbianes. 
^  ^'  He  led  an  army  against  Hezekiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  who 
had  withheld  the  stipulated  tribute,  and  compelled  him  not  only  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  but-  also  to  agree  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  three  hundred  of  silveh  But  convinced  of 
the  weakness  of  the  king  of  Judah,  and  wishing  to  come  into  possessioii 
of  his  kingdom,  he  sent  three  of  his  generals  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
They  succeeded  so  &r  as  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem  itself.  Encouraged  by 
the  woids  of  Isaiah,  Hezekiah,  however,  was  not  so  intimidated  by  their 
threats  and  reproaches  as  to  surrender  the  city.  Neither  did  the  Jews 
listen  to  the  persuasions  of  the  enemy,  who  promised  to  carry  them  away 
into  a  land  abounding  with  com  and  oil.  Meanwhile,  the  kings  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  who  had  joined  their  troops,  were  hastming  to  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Sennacherib  being  informed  of  this,  marched  to 
meet  these  new  enemies,  whom  he  soon  defeated  and  pursued  into  their 
own  countries,  which  he  ravaged,  collecting  an  immense  spoil.  Returning 
from  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Assyrian  monarch  again  invaded 
Jerusakm ;  but  not  to  him  was  it  allowed  to^  take  that  city.  The 
oonfident  hope  of  Isaiah  was  not  frustrated.  What  human  force  had 
attempted  in  vain,  that  was  done  by  Hipi  who  brought'  forth  the  worlds 
by  the  power  of  His  word.  The  greatest  part  of  the  A8S}nian  army  was 
destroyed  by  pestilence,  and  the  arrogant  monarch  was  reminded  by  a 
terrible  retribution  that  there  existed  a  Power  superior  to  his  own.  But 
what  does  a  despot  care  for  the  life  of  his  soldiers,  as  long  as  he  himself 
remains  unhurt? 

Sennacherib,  together  with  the  renmant  of  his  army,  fled  precipitately 
from  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem ;  but  on  his  return  to  Nineveh,  be  seems  to 
have  been  more  enraged  than  humbled.  His  despotic  tjewfer,  soured  by 
disappointment  and  defeat,  drove  him*  to  commit  the  most  inhuman  enor* 
mities.  Almost  all  his  subjects  were  made  to  feel  his  rage,  but  chiefly  the 
captive  Jews  and  Israelites,  a  great  number  of  whom,  it  is  said,  he  caused 
to  be  killed  daily,  prohibiting  every  one  from  burying  the  slaughtered 
corpses.  Pursuing  his  bloody  career  with  relentless  rage,  his  own  sons 
seem  to  have  feared  for  their  own-  lives.  It  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  the 
great  crime  they  committed  in  murdering  their  own  fietther,  was  done  from 
motives  of  self-defence  in  preventing  hitn  from  taking  their  own  lives. 
Sennacherib  was  put  to  death  by  tw6  of  his  sons^  while  kneeling  in  prayer 
in  the  temple  of  Nisroch,  his  god.    Remarkable  inconsistency  of  human 
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nature !  Tha  Tery  same  man  who  jri6ted  in  crudities  towards  his  feUow- 
men,  forgot  not  that  duty  which  he  thought  he  owed  to  his  god.  True  it 
OS,  the  tyrant  and  the  bigot  have  often  been  joined  in  the  same  person  ! 

Escurkaddon*  another  son  of  the  murdered  monarch,  succeeded  g^^,^^^^^ 
his  father  to  the  throne ;  neither  of  the  parricides  having  dared  aiK>iit  no 
to  dispute  with  him  Ux  the  succession;  but  fearful  rather  of  y*^^-^- 
punishment,  they  had  both  fled  to  Armenia.  The  losses  his  father  had 
suffered  in  his  last  campaign^  and  his  tyranny  furobably  also,  had  incited 
the  Babylonians,  as .  well  as  the  Medes,  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  their 
independence.  Thus  Esarha^don  found  himself  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign,  involved  in  two  wars.  Unsuccessful  against  the  Medes,  who 
soon  after  formed  a  separate  mcHiarchy,  under  Dejoces,  706  years  B.  C, 
he  was  more  fortimate  against  the  Babylonians,  who  were  reduced, 
about  680  years  R  C,  to'  an  ^acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy.  Advanc- 
ing afterwards  into  Syria,  he  recovered  what  had  there  be^n  lost,  near  the 
^lose  of  his  fiither's  rei^.  He  carried  away  most  of  the  Israelites  whom 
his  ancestors  had  left  in  their  native  country,  and  thus  blotted  out  this 
peofde  from  the  list  of  nationsi  Sending  a  part  of  his  .victorious  army 
against  Judea,  this  kingdom  was  reduced  to  complete  dependence,  and  its 
king,  Manasseh,  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon.  In  order  to  repopulate 
Samaria,  Esarhaddon  sent  colonists,  selected  out  from  among  the  people 
that  lived  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  inhal»t  the  Samarian 
cities  ;  and  thus  proved  that  he  was  not  only  an  able  general,  but  also  a 
prudent  and  wise  ruler  over  the  territories  he  had  laid  imder  his  sway. 
Pitiftil  it  is,  however,  to  see  how  the  peoole  have  always  been  treated,  by 
princes,  as  herds  of  cattle  I 

Esarhaddont  died  after  a  fortunate  reign  of  about  forty-three  years ; 
thirteen  of  which  were  after  the  Babylonians  had  been  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion.   He  was  succeeded  by 

Saosdudkeusjt  who,  in  accordance  with  the.canon  of  Ptolemy,  p^^^^^^y^^^,^^ 
came  into  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  united  Ass]rrian  king-    6677«tfs 
doms  667  years  before  the  Christian  era.    No  very  remarkable       ®*^' 

■  ; 3 

*  There  have  been  historians,  who,  from  the  brarery  displayed  by  this  prince,  have  presumed 
him  to  have  been  the  warlike  Sardanapalos,  who  made  siich  firm  resistance  to  his  rebt-llioas 
subjects,  and  that  his  deeds  have  been  attributed  to  that  one  who  burnt  himself. 

t  There  have  been  historians  who  have  presumed  that  the  name  of  Sargon,  by  Isaiah,  ought 
to  be  applied  to  Esarhaddoh,  and  not  to  his  father;  and  thus  that  it  was  he  and  not  his 
&ther  who  mardied  an  army  against  Egypt  andEthiopia,  carrying  from  thence  many  captives, 
as  spoken  of  by  Isaiah  zx.  4. 

t  Some  chronologists  have  introduced  bet\^een  these  two  kings,  another  king,  under  the 
name  of  Ninus  III.,  and  who,  they  said,  as6ended  the  throne  667  years  B.O.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  me  probable.  Did  such  a  king  ever  exist,  and  did  he  succeed  Esarhaddon,  then 
this  monarch  must,  most  probably,  have  died  some  years  before  667,  and  Ninus  have  reigned 
between  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  year  667.  There  are  historians,  and  among  them  the 
learned  M.  Rollin,  who  presume  that  Saosdneheus  is  the  same  king  who  is  called  in  the  Book 
of  Judith.'  Nabuchodonosor. 
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eventfi  distingniahad  bia  reign,  iHUeh  hwitd  twenty  yean.     He 
succeeded  by  his  son 

ChjiAMMn,     ChynU/Qdan.    This  king  is  presumed  by  maay  hisloriaM  to 

647  7MM  have  been  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Judith.-  He  was 
^'  ^  an  ambitious  and  warlike  prince,  and  raised  a  formidaUe  army, 
either  to  defend  his  own  territory  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Mtides, 
or  to  reduce  them  again  imder  the  sway  of  Assyria.  In  a  pitched  battle 
upon  the  plain  of  Hagau,  he  completely  defeated  Phraortes,  (Arphaxad,) 
the  king  of  the  Medes,  and  pursuing  hfan  to  the  neighboring  mountains, 
whither  the  defeated  prince  had  fled  for  safety,  took  him  prisoner,  Mid 
•caused  him  to  be  shot  with  darts ;  thus'  preying  himself  a  crud  and 
ungenerous  victor.  After  having  got  possession  of  Elcbatana,  the  capital 
of  Media,  Chyniladan  returned  triumphant  to  Nineveh,*  which  then 
was  in  its  splendor,  according  to  Herodotus,  as  also  the  Book  of  Juditfa^t 
and  where  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  his  victorious  troops  with  a  feast 
which  lasted  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days..  Afterwards,  he  sent 
HolofemeS)  one  of  his  generals,  to  punish  those  vassak  that  had  revolted 
against  his  authority,  and  had  refused  to  send  to  him  the  aid  he  had 
required  in  his  Median  campaign.  Fortune,  at  first,  accompanied  Holo- 
femes,  imtil  proceeding  against  the  Jews,  and  itivesting  Bethali^  a 
mountain  fortress,  he  there  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  passions,  by  the  hand 
of  Judith,  the  Jewish  heroine,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  purpose  of 
de8Qx>ying  him  and  saving  her  country.  The  Assyrian  troops,  dismayed 
at  the  loss  of  their  general,  fled  in  disorder ;  pursued  with  great  slaughter 
by  the  enemies  they  had  despised.  There  is  nothing  mpre  worthy  of 
mention  to  be  related  of  the  reign  of  Chyniladan. 

It  has,  by  some  historians,  been  observed  that  the  successful  war 
against  the  Medes ;  the  splendid  feast  that  followed ;  and  the  dispersion 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Assyrian  army  sut>sequent  to  the  death  of  Holofemes, 
might,  perhaps,  be  found  again  in  the  events  which,  with  Cte^,  form  his 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Thonos  Colcolerus.  Such  a  confusion  seems  to 
me  to  be  possible,  but  not  very  probable. 

Stau)  about      SoTacX  Succeeded  Chyniladan,  according  to  Alexander  Poly- 
836  yean    histor.    This  king  is,  by  some  modem  historians,  also  called 

^'  ^'  Sardanapalus  H.,  as  presumed  by  them  to  be  identical  with  the 
king  spoken  of  by  Justin,  un^er  that  na^ie.  By  the  inability  of  this  prince, 
or  from  his  own  ambitiqn,  Nabopolassar — ^the  governor  of  Babylon,  and  a 
Babylonian  by  birth — to  whom  he  had  committed  the  chief  command  over 

*  Tbero  are  many  butoriuu  who  ascribe  thb  war  and  oonqaest  to  Saosdocheott 

t  The  Mthora  of  the  Engliah  UmverMl  History  are  inclined  to.  think  the  Book  of  Judith 

fictitioiis. — See  Vol.  IV. 
X  BaraehA  considered  by  M.  BolUn  to  be  idei^tical  with  Chyniladan,  bat  though  an  historian 

of  great  aiUhority,  I  think,  from  reasons  too  profbse  here  to  be  given,  that  he  is  mistaken  in 

this  instance,  as  well  as  en  some  other  occasions. 
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the  tioops  of  that  regipn,  was  induced  to  revolt  agaioBt  iam*  Instigating  the 
soldiers  under  his  command  to  lend  him  their  aid,  Nabopolassar  entered 
into  an  iJIian.ce  against  Sarac  with  Cyaxares;  the  Mede  and  son  of 
Phraortes,  who,  bent  upon, revenging  the  death  of  his  father,  had  inspired 
his  countrymen  with  his  own  feelings ;  and  in  a  pitched  battle  defeated 
the  Assyrian  monarch.  Joining  their  troops,  Nabopolassar  ^d  Gyaxares 
invaded  Nineveh,  where  Sarac  had  sought  refuge  against  his  enemies.  But 
a  formidable  number  of  Scythians,  at  that  time  entering  these  regions,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,  whom  they  had  driven  out  of  Europe,  drew  the 
attention  of  Cyaxares  upon  themselves.  Raising  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  this 
prince  marched  his  army  against  these  invaders,  but  was  debated  by 
them.  The  Scythians — as  I  will  relate  more^  particularly  in  another 
place — ^hajd  for  twenty-eight  years  the  supremacy  in  Asia;  but  were  at 
last,  by  the  perseverance  of  Gyaxares,  almost  annihilated.  Having,  dming 
this  long  interval,  by  no  means  forgotten  his  plan  of  destroying  the 
remnant  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  Gyas;ares  1^  his  army  once  more  against 
Nineveh,  where  he  was  joined  by  Nabopolassar,  who,  in  accordance  with 
some  historians,  then,  for  the  first  time,  had  entered  into  a^  alliance  with 
him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Nineveh  was  taken^-  and  this  great  city  was  razed 
to  the  ground;  in  order,  probably,  to  prevent  its  ever  again  rising  to 
power,  a;nd.  laying  the_  neighboring  nations  again,  in  fettets.  Sarac  was 
either  killed,  or,  as  we  are  told  by  some  writers,  through  dread  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  foes,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by 
burning  himself,  his  family,  and  wealth,  in  the  same  manner  as  Gtesias 
has  related  of  Sardanapalus. 

Thus  the  splendid  drama  which  the  conquepng  4^yrian  kingdom  of 
Nineveh  had  displayed  for  so  many  centuries,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
tragedy,  in  which,  by  the  flames  pf  conflagration,  the  perishable  nature  of 
all  human  greatness  was  inscribed  wi^  the  blood  of  those  who  were 
deemed  unworthy  pf  holdings  any  longer  the  sceptre  of  Asia. 


LETTER   XIX. 

TH£   SECOND  ASSYRIAN  KINGDOM   OF   BABYLON. 

Belesis,  as  I  have  related  before^  was  one  of  those  who  conspired 
against  Thonos  Golcolerus,  or  Sardanapalus  I,  After  the  death  of  Sarda^ 
napalus,  he  continued  as  governor,  or  became  the  vassal-king  of  Babylon, 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  of  Nineveh.  It  does  not 
to  me  probable  that  he  became  the  sovereign  ruler  of  Babylon ;  and 
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the  following,  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  will,  I  think,  convince  you  that 
my  opinion  has  a  good  foundation. 

Belesis  is  represented  as  a  crafty  and  mean-spirited  man.  After  having 
conspired  againt  his  master,  he  deceived  his  accomplice,  the  brave  Arbaces, 
in  the  following  manner.  When  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose,  and 
the  proud  palace  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  monarchs  was  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  smouldering  ruins,  Belesis  told  Arbaces,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  he 
had  made  a  vow  to  Belus,  his  god,  that  if  they  were  successful,  and  the  palace 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  he  would  remove  the  ashes  to  Babylon,  and  there 
heap  them  up  in  a  motknd,  near  the  temple  of  this  deity ;  there  to  stand  in 
commemorati<m  of  the  overthrow  of  the  anlrient  Assyrian  empire  of  Nineveh. 
Arbaces  had  no  objection  to  this  conscientious  performance  of  what  his 
associate  had  promised  his  god.  But  Belesis  seems  to  have  been  privately 
informed  by  an  eunuch  of  Sardanapalus — ^who,  from  some  reason  or  other, 
had  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  have  been  compelled  to  die  with  his 
master— of  the  immense  treasures  which  had  been  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  palace  of  Nineveh;  and  knowing  that  this  was  a  secret  to 
Arbaces,  he  invented  this  story.  The  ashes  were  brought  to  Babylon,  but 
probably  well  sifted,  before  the  pious  man  fiilfilled  his  pretended  vow.  But 
the  fraud  was  detected,  and  Belesis  was  called  to  an  account  and  tried  for 
this  transaction,  it  is  said,  by  the  other  chiefs  who  had  assisted  in  the  war, 
and  who,  upon  bis  own  confession  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused, 
condemned  him  to  lose  his  head.  Arbaces,  however,  too  generous  to  permit 
the  punishment  t6  be  inflicted  upon  the  hypocrite,  freely  forgave  him,  and 
left  him  in  the  possession  of  his  treasure  and  the  government  of  Babylon, 
saying:  "The  good  he  had  done  ought  to  serve  as  a  veil  to  his  crime." 
Meaning  that  his  participation  in  the  overthrow  of  Sardanapalus  was  a 
good  action. 

It  is  also  related  that  Belesis  became  so  efieminate  that  the  successor  of 
Arbaces,  on  the  throne  of  Media,  sent  a  man  by  the  name  of  Parsondas  to 
reprove  him  for  his  unworthy  mode  of  life.  But  Belesis  so  far  seduced 
the  ambassador  by  the  allurements  of  beautiful  women,  and  luxurious 
entertainments,  that  he  forgot  his  mission,  and  became  even  more  efiem- 
inate and  dissipated  than  the  man  whose  manners  he  was  sent  to 
reform. 

Fictitious  as  these  accounts  in  s<»ne  measure  probably  are,  they  seem, 
however,  to  indicate,  that  Belesis  was  by  no  means  a  sovereign  prince  of 
Babylon.  Besides,  between  him  and  the  accession  of  Nabonassar  to  the 
reign  of  Babylon,  there  is  no  mention  made  in  history  of  any  Babylonian 
ruler ;  which  circumstance  seems  to  imply  that  this  city  was  governed  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  of  Nineveh. 
NabouMtf  Nabonassar,  presumed  generally  to  have  been  sovereign  prince 
asthofFeb!  6f  Babylon,  ascended  the  throne,  according  to  astronomical  calr 
^^  ^  ^-    culations,  on  Wednesday,  a6th  of  February,  747  yearn  B.  C,  and 
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Ptolemy*  appears  to  consider  him  as  the  first  eovereign  king  of  Babylon, 
which  is  also  a  confinnation  of  the  opinion,  that  Belesis  and  his  successord, 
until  Nahonassar,  were  vassals  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  of  Nineveh* 
I  have  before  meatioued,  that  there  are  historians  who  think  that  Nabo- 
nassar  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiglaih-Pileaerj  and  was  dependent  on 
his  authority ;  which  opinion  seems  to  me  probable,  from  reasons  already 
stated.  The  authors  of  the  English  Universal  History,  together  with  some 
other  historianSj  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  celebrated  Serairaniis  was 
the  wife  of  Nabooassar  ]  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  hypothesis,  worthy  of 
no  attention,  and  to  have  originated  in  the  unwillingness  of  these  writers 
to  cede  to  Babylon  an  antiquity  which  seems  to  them  not  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  But  how  can  the  omission  in 
that  Book  of  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  rulers  affect  the 
antiquity  of  these  empires  ?  I  hope  that  no  one  will  have  the  ^regions 
folly  to  assert  that  the  Bible  contains  the  history  of  these  states.  Every 
one  who  pleases  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  is  written  in  the  Bible 
of  the  Assyrian  kingdoms,  must  admit  that  the  events,  as  well  as  the  rulers 
of  that  nation,  are  mentioned  only  incidentally,  or  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Israelitish  and  the  Jewish  people. 

Under  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,t  an  exact  method  of  reckoning  time  was 
introduced  among  the  Chaldeans,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Egyptian  solar 
year,  and  from  his  reign  is  dated  the  so-called  Era  of  Nabonassar* 

As  nothing"  remarkable  has  been  related  of  this  monarch,  who  reigned 
fourteen  years,  nor  of  his  three  immediate  successors,  who  together  only 
reigned  about  twelve  years,  and  that  under  a  time  when  Tiglath-Pileser 
and  Shalmaneaer  marched  their  armies  into  Syria,  it  seems  the  more 
probable  that  the  Babylonian  kings  were  mere  vassals  of  these  Assyrian 
monarchs.  This  is  almost  conclusively  proved  by  the  revolt  of  Merodacb 
Baladan— the  fourth  successor  of  Nabonassar— against  the  power  of  the 
Assyrian  Monarch  of  Nineveh ;  for  how  can  he  be  said  to  have  revoked 
unless  he  was  subject  to  his  sway  1  And  as  it  is  nut  mentioned  that  he 
had  himself  first  been  made  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Nineveh,  this  fate  must  have  happened  to  some  one  or  more  of  his 
successors.  From  this  evidence,  as  well  as  from  other  proofi*  before  stated, 
I  think  we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  that  there  existed  no  sovereign 
prince  in    Babylon,    after   the    time  of   Sardanapalus,    until    Merodach 

*  Ftolemj  wan  a  celebrated  g^o^rnphvTt  aatrtinomert  and  toatheinatician.  He  wm  bom  in 
Fflluaium,  in  B^jpt,  about  70  yeara  A.  C,  and  ii  eoiJ  to  baro  altainoii  an  age  oFuliciut  eighty 
y^an.  Ho  corrected  the  tablet  of  HippBTcbos  od  the  atan,  ami  brougbt  tbe  aHtroQomical 
obiervatidns  of  the  ancient*  to  a  lyitein,  wbjeh  he  wrote  down  in  111*  workt  called  M^yoAt 
Efein-aftf  conii^tiag  of  tbii-tecn  booka,  and  which  wai  named  after  bimaelf. 

t  Mr.  Rollin  conaidei^  Nabonauar  to  bava  been  identical  with  Belesia,  fonnding  tbiaanppo- 
■itioa,  I  preinme,  npon  the  opinion  that  Ful  wa«  the  predece«sor  and  father  of  SaTdaiiapalua, 
vad  that  tbe  overthrow  of  the  latter  took  placa  mbout  oightj-three  yoart  iat«r  than  what 
I  h*T«  lammed  to  haTo  been  the  cato,  ^  ^  ^^"  "^  ^  ww^l^ 
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Baladao,  who^  after  the  severe  losses  of  Sennacherib,  seized  on  the 
occasion  to  make  himself  independent 

Merodneh  Merodach  Baladan — so  called,  according  to  the  Jewish  writers, 
BftiadtnTsi  or  Mardach  Empades,  as  he  is  named  by  others — either  from 
yean  .  c.  gy^^pg^fj^y  y^\^  the  sufferings  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  or 
from  policy,  wrote,  as  we  know,  letters  of  congratulation  to  him  on  his 
recovery  from  illness.  These  letters  were  handed  over  to  the  king  of 
Judah  by  special  messengers,  who,  perhaps,  might  have  told — if  not  to 
the  king  himself^  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  but  of 
inferior  capacities,  at  least  to  Isaiah — the. plans  which  Merodach.Baladan 
had  formed  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  thus  compel  the  monarch 
of  Nineveh  to  divide  his  forces.  This  is  only  a  supposition ;  but  the 
intelligent  reader,  who  has  paid  frill  attention  to  this  subject,  may  Hot, 
perhaps  regard  this  conjecture  as  alt(^ether  imfounded.  Merodach 
Baladan  having  declared  himself  independent,  soon  afterwards  died,  in  the 
year  710  B.  C. 

After  him,  Ptolemy  enumerates  four  kings  and  two  interregna,  during 
a  period  of  twenty-nine  years.  After  a  continuance  of  the  last  interregnum 
of  about  eight  years,  Esarhaddon,  as  I  before  related,  subdued  Babylon, 
and  reduced  it  again  to  a  tributary  state — in  the  year  680  B.  C. — ^in  which 
condition  it  remained  until  Nabopolassar,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Laby- 
netus,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and,  in  alliance  with  CycLscares,  in 
the  year  606  B.  C,  took  and  destroyed  Nineveh,  that  mighty  city, 
which  so  long  had,  exerciped  dominion  over  the  no  less  proud  city  of 
Babylon — ^which,  from  this  time,  is  to  be  exalted  to  the  metropolis  of 
Western  Asia. 

We  do  not  know  with  certainty  in  what  year  Nabopolassar 

beJl^IrSB  declared,  himself  independent,   nor    are   we    quite  certaip  if 

and  604  yean  Niuevoh  was  taken  by  him  and  Cyaxares,  or  by  the  latter,  and 

Nabopolassar's   son  and  successor.    The  truth  might  be,  that, 

during  the  lifetime  of  Nabopolassar,  he  sent  his  son  to  co-operate  with  the 

Median  prince  in  the  destruction  of  Nineveh ;  we  will  therefore  take  it 

for  granted,  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  Nabopolassar  reigned  two 

years  after  this  event,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  several  historians, 

and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Nebnehad.       Nabocolassar,  Bochtanser,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of 

neuar,  604   Ncbuchaduezzar.     Tliis  king,   during   his  long  reign,   raised 

'•^  ^  ^'    Babylon  to  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  and  made  the  Assyrian 

empire  of  that  city  as  powerfril  even  as  that  of  Nineveh  is  said  to  have 

heen  in  the  palmy  days  of  its  glory.     Already,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  he 

had  proved  himself  an  able  commander,  when  sent  by  that  prince*  to 

reduce  the  Syrians,  who,  after  the  taking. of  Carchemish  by  Pharaoh 

Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  had,  at  the  instigation,  or  by  the  menaces  of  that 

*  Berosos  tellt  ns,  that  Nabopolaasar  had  made  Ids  ma  co-regent  with  him. 
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monarch,  thrown  olBT  the  Assjrrian  yoke.  In  this  expedition,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  been  completely  successful.  Defeating  Necho,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oircesium,  and  re-taking  Carchemish,  he  had  compelled  the  Syrian 
provinces  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  his  father.  After  having 
taken  Jerusalem,  and  loaded  the  king  of-  Judah — Jehoiakim — ^with  chains, 
intending  thus  to  have  him  carried  to  Babylon,  he  had  been  moved 
to  pity — ^by  the  affliction  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  who  solicited  mercy 
— and  had  restored  him^  to  the  throne.  Thus  be  had,  in  his  youth, 
proved  himself  a  brave  warrior,  endowed  with  noble  feelings..  A  great 
many  Jews,  however,  and  among  them  some  children  of  the  royal  family, 
were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  whither*  all  the  treasures  which  had  been 
taken,  were  transported. 

While  occupied  with  these  affairs,  Nebuchadnezzar  received  the  news 
of  his  father's  death.  Leaving  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  with  some 
trusty  generals,  and  ordering  them  to  carry  the  prisoners  and  the  spoils  to 
Babylon,  he  himself  immediately  set  out  for  that  city,  taking  the  nearest  way 
through  the  desert,  and  attended  only  by  a  smaU  retinue.  On  his  arrival 
at  Babylon,  he  was  acknowledged  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  thus 
mounted  the.  throne  of  which  he  had  made  himself  worthy  by  his  heroism 
and  generosity. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  dream,  which  is 
said  to, have  inspired 'him  with  much  fear.  Pitiful,  indeed,  it  is,  to  read 
how  often  courageous  men  have  trembled  with  fear,  undei*  the  influence 
of  superstition ! 

Desirous  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  this  dream,  Nebuchadnezzar 
consulted  the  wise  men,  the  soothsayers,  and  the  Chaldeans,  command- 
ing them  to  tell  what  it  was  that  he  had  dreamed.  This,  at  least,  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  sagacious  mind ;  because  he  had  just 
reason  to  require  of  them  a  knowledge  of  what  his  dres^m  was,  had  Uiey 
been  able,  as  they  pretended  they  were,  to  interpret  dreams.  What  he, 
therefore,  required  of  these  men,  was  nothing  more  than  a  test  by  which 
they  might  prove  that  there  was  reason  to  put  conjQdence  in  the  interpreta- 
tion they  might  give.  But  the  wise  men,  and  the  others,  whose  answer  he 
had  requested,  declaring  themselves  unable  to  comply  with  his  wish  or 
command,  became  the  objects  of  his  wrath,  and  he  condemned  them  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  death.  There  have  been  those  who  have  thought 
that  the  cause  of  this  violence,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  was,  that  he 
believed  that  he  was  treated  insincerely,  presuming  that  he  viewed  the 
wise  men,  the  soothsayers,  and  ^the  Chaldeans,  as  able  to  answer  his 
question,  but  that  they  would  not  do  it.  Superstitious  as  this  king 
undoubtedly  was,  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  he  must  have  been  too 

*  Daniel  says,  in  this  Ist  cb^,  2d  verse,  that  the  vessels  of  the  hoose  of  God,  were 
carried  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  to  tha  house  of  his  (Nebnchadnezzar's)  god*  The  land  of 
Shinar  is  here  evidently  Babylonia. 
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inteliigent  a  man,  sincerely  to  have  harbored  so  foolish  an  opinion.  His 
anger  seems  to  me  to  have  originated  in  the  just  and  rational  cause  he  had 
to  be  offended  with  men  whom  he  had  convicted  of  falsehood  and 
imposture  in  pretending  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  interpreting 
dreams. 

We  know  that,  by  timely  intercession,  the  cruel  sentence  of  the  king 
was  not  executed ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  terror  of  death  had 
any  salutary  influence  upon  the  wise  men.  «Still,  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  they,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  made  no  further 
boast  of  their  power  of  revealing  what  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  man. 

About  that  time,  Jehoiakim,  forgetting  his  promises,,  and  wishing,  as 
was  natural,  to  recover  his  independent  position,  yet  imprudent  enough  to 
overrate  his  means,  revolted  from  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  troops  were 
still  in  the  land  of  Judah.  These  were  led,  by  the  Assyrian  generals, 
against  Jerusalem,  to  which  city  they  laid  siege  immediately.  Jehoiakim 
appears  to  have  died  just  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Jechonias,*  who,  after  the  elapse  of  three  months, 
went  out,  and,  together  .with  his  relations,  delivered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  hastened  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
taken  upon  himself  the  chief  command  of  his  army. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  after  having,  by  the  surrender,  thus  come  into  the 
possession  of  Jerusal^oi,  caused  the  treasures  that  were  still  to  be  found  in 
the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  to  be  transported  to  Babylon,  as  were 
also  the  numerous  captives,  consisting  of  the  royal  family,  the  chief 
officers,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  allowing  few  but  poor 
people  to  remain. 

In  the  place  of  the  captive  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar  exalted  Zedekiah  to 
the  throne  of  Judah,  aiid  took  of  him  an  oath  of  fealty.  But  Zedekiah, 
discarding  the  oath,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  Nebuchadnezzar  immediately  sent  an  army 
again  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  The  approach,  however,  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  obliged  the  monarch  of  Babylon  to  raise,  for  a  while,  the  siege. 
Advancing  to  meet  the  Egyptians,  a  battle  ensued  between  them  and  the 
Assyrian  army,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  now  renewed,  and  after  having  been 
continued  for  about  twelve  months,  the  result  was  that  that  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Assyrian  generals,  as  did  also  Zedekiah  himself,  whom 
they  sent  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  then  at  Riblah.  That  monarch 
caused  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  to  be  murdered  before  the  fieu^  of  their  father, 
whom  he  thereafter  deprived  of  his  sight.  Every  feeling  of  humanity 
seems,  on  that  occasion,  to  have  been  stifled  within  the  breast  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  who  could,  after  having  lacerated  the  feither's  heart 


*  Alio  cnQad  Jehonkim. 
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by  the  BliiUghter  of  his  gona.  inflict  also  Buch  a  cruel  putiishmeat  on  the 
wretched  parent  himself.  Perjured  as  this  fallen  king  might  have 
beeiij  be  had  Htill  done  nothing  eke  which  the  laws  of  nations  do  not 
perfectly  juistify.  Bat  what  doe^  an  abaolute  and  victoriotis  monarch  care 
for  taws,  especially  in  those  limes,  when  it  was  thought  that  a  prisoner 
was  but  the  mere  property  of  the  conqueror  I 

Zedekiah,  loaded  with  fetters  of  brass,  was  carried  to  Babylon ,  where  he 
was  kept  a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Many  of  hia  chief 
officers  were  also  punished  with  death,  as  accomplices  in  the  revolt 
against  the  Assyrian  monarch.  Jerusalem,  with  its  temple^  was  burnt,  and 
its  fortifications  destroyed. 

In  regard  to  some  children  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  principal  Jews, 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  good  care  of  their  education,  as  we  read  in  the 
Bock  of  Daniel^  which  fact  ia  one  of  the  proofs  that  there  were  many  good 
qualities  in  the  character  of  that  monarch,  whone  chief  faults  aeem  to  have 
been  an  unbounded  ambition  and  excess  of  pride. 

Four  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched 
hia  army  again  into  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to  T^tc,  which  city  then  ii 
said  to  have  been  ruled  by  a  king,  by  name  of  ithobal.  The  city  of 
Tyre*  was  a  strong  city,  fortified  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature,  and  famous 
for  the  wealth  it  had  accumulated  by  trade.  Its  citizens  were  then  the 
merchant-princes  of  the  worId,t  and  the  city  ilaelf  was  probably  the  richest 
then  existing  in  the  world.  Thirteen  years  it  resisted  the  formidable 
power  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  that  monarch  was  too  proud  'u  desist  from 
his  undertaking.  Therefore,  though  his  troops  sufiered  incredible  hard- 
ships during  this  long  siege,  he  did  not  discontinue  it.  But  the  Tyriansj 
who  anticipated  that  their  city  would  at  last  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  their 
powerful  enemy,  in  the  meantime  built  a  new  city  on  a  neighboring  isle, 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  whither  they  retired.  When,  therefore, 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  last  came  into  possession  of  the  old  city,  he  found 
only  empty  houses,  and  had  thus  no  other  recompense  for  this  laborious 
imdertaking,  than  the  consciousness  of  having  reduced  the  citizens  of  so 
strong  a  city  to  remove  from  their  ancient  homes. 

But  the  intestine  troubles  of  Egypt  promised  Nebuchadnezzar  a  rich 
recompense  for  his  fi:uitless  toil  in  his  attempt  on  Tyre.  Consequently, 
he  led  his  army  into  Egypt,  which  land  he  overran  with  his  victorious 
troops,  that  made  a  horrible  devastation  wherever  they  came,  and  caused 
such  a  damage  to  that  country,  that  it  is  said  to  have  taken  forty  years 
to  repair  it.  At  last,  after  having  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  and 
collected  immense  booty,  Nebuchadnezzar  concluded  peace  with  Amasis, 


*  Tyre  wbls,  ^  I  ht.VB  B&id  in  mj  ^eq^rapbical  detcriptioii,  fonnded  bj  Sid  on.  Isaiah  cbIIr 
it  therefore  "  the  d&ti^hter  of  Sidon/'  When  that  citj  wan  taken  by  the  PbilUtinei  of  Atkftloil, 
niAay  of  iU  inhabitants  escaped  in  ships,  and  fuunded  the  city  o    Tyre.  ^n\n](> 

i  Kwk,  xiTi  xxvii,    JmL  Book  %^m.  obap.  3.  ^  ^  ^^"  "^  ^OO^IL 
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and  left  him,  as  a  vassal-king  of  Babylon,  in  the  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Egypt. 

After  his  return  to  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  finished  the  works  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  with  a  view  to  embellish  that  magnificent  city. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  for  a  long  time  the  fi-uits  of  his  praise- 
worthy as  well  as  of  his  blameable  acts.  He  became  for  a  time  a 
mad-man,  and  therefore  a  striking  example  of  the  vanity  of  all  human 
power.  Afterwards  his  understanding  was  restored  to  him,  and  for  this 
divine  favor  he  was,  as  we  know  fi-om  Daniel,  mncerely  thankful  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  One  year  later  he  died,  after  a  long  and  very  successftil 
reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil  Merodach,  his  son. 

£^  Evil  MerodacA,  in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  mentioned  by  the 

name  of  Ilvarodaro,  had,  during  the  time  of  his  father's  loss  of 


^^^•^'  his  understanding,  proved  himself  a  bad  rider,  and  had  therefore, 
on  the  return  of  his  father's  reason,  been  severely  rebuked  by  the  aged 
monarch.  While  regent,  during  the  visitation  inflicted  upon  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  anger  of  the  king  or  Media,  by 
plundering  a  part  of  his  territory,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  hunting- 
match,  which  he  had  ordered,  with  a  view  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with 
Nitocris,  a  Median  lady ;  but  meeting  with  an  armed  troop  of  Medes,  the 
prince  of  Babylon  was  rduted  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  In 
this  fight,  according  to  Xenophon;  Cyrus,  then  only  seventeen  years, 
first  distinguished  himself. 

Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  justly  appreciated  the  folly  of  his  son, 
in  drawing  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  such  warlike  neighbors,  and 
consequently  was  able  to  predict  what  afterwards  really  happened. 

The  first  act  of  Evil  Merodach,  on  mounting  the  throne,  indicates  that 
his  disposition  was  not  totally  void  of  generous  sympathies.  He  liberated 
firom  prison,  Jechonias,  or  Jehoiachim — who  had  been  king  ofJudah, 
but  who,  from  the  first  day  of  his  captivity,  had  continuaUy  been  kept  in 
custody — and  treated  him,  afterwards,  as  a  sovereign  prince.  The  motive 
for  this  generous  act  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact  of  his  being 
himself  raised  to  the  throne  from  the  prison,  into  which  his  father — ^from 
displeasure  at  his  conduct  during  the  time  the  old  king  had  been  deprived 
of  his  understanding — ^had  thrown  him.  Misfortune  has,  generally,  the 
efiect,  upon  men  of  natural  good  disposition,  to  make  them  sympathize 
with  the  calathities  of  others,  while  adverse  fortune,  or  obstacles,  in  the 
realization  of  their  wishes,  stifle  hard  and  callous  hearts  the  more  against 
the  voice  of  suffering  humanity. 

Evil  Merodach  is,  by  many  historians,  considered  to  be  the  Belshazzar 

of  Daniel,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  many  reasons  in  support 

of  this  hypothesis ;  still,  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  that  I  would  admit 

it  as  proved,  without  a  doubt. 

"This  king  appears  to  have  been  of  an  mdolent  nature,  and  excessively 
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fond  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  seraglio.  But 
either  disgusted  witlr  his  debaucheries,  or  for  some  other  reason,  his  own 
relatives  are  said  to  have  headed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  untimely  death  of  this  king,  after  a  short  reign  of  some- 
what more  than  two  years. 

In  the  murder  of  Evil  Merodach— ^presuming  him  to  be  identical  with  the 
Belshazzar  of  Daniel — ^we  ft[id  the  accounts  given  by  Berosus  and  Daniel, 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  action  was  performed,  fully  to  coincide  with 
each  other.  The  former  historian  tells  us  that  Evil  Merodach  was  killed 
at  a  banquet  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  or  rath^  by  the  principal  men 
of  the  state;  and  Daniel,  after  having  spoken  of  a  feast  on  that  very 
night,  says :  ''In  that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans, 
slain." 

Neriglissar^  or  Nerieassokzssar^  his  sister^s  husband,  who  jj^^gugg^ 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  him,  became  his  saejmi' 
successor.  Those  who  take  it  for  granted  that  Evil  Merodach  °'  ^' 
is  identical  with  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  consequently  consider  that 
Neriglissar  is  identical  with  Darius,  the  Mede,  who,  according  to  Daniel, 
succeeded  Belshazzar.  There  are  again  other  historians,  who  presume 
Neriglissar  himself  to  be  the  Belshazzar*  of  Daniel,  with  some  appearance 
of  probability ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  much  inclined  to  endorse  this 
opinion. 

NerigUssar  seems  to  have  been  an  able  prince ;  but  it  was,  however, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  resist  the  formidable 
inroads  of  the  Medes.  At  last,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for  foreign  aid. 
The  king  of  India  is  said  to  have  sent  ambassadors  to  induce  the 
contending  parties  to  desist  from  further  hostilities,  and  come  to  a  peaceful 
arrangement  of  their  quarrels,  but  without  success ;  whereupon  there 
immediately  ensued  a  bloody  battle  between  the  Medes  and  the  Assyrians, 
in  which  Neriglissar  was  slain,  and  his  army  totally  dispersed. 

Laborosoarshoed,  as  he  is  called  by  Berosus,  or  Lobbaasoarcisc^  ui»rowa»- 
as  he  is  styled  by  Abydenus,  succeeded  his  father,  Neriglissar.  thoed^sea 
Still,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Laborosoarshoed  is  not  mentioned  ^**"  ®'  ' 
at  all  in  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  said  to  have  lasted 
but  nine  months ;  and  he  himself  is  described  as  a  very  vicious  youth  ; 
indulging  his  passions  without  die  least  restraint,  and  conducting  himself 
as  though  he  deemed  it  his  privilege  to  consult  only  his  own  inclinations. 
But  what  is  related  of  his  shameful  habits  and  cruel  disposition,  is  probably 
much  exaggerated,  and  perhaps  altogether  false.  The  principal  cause  that 
led  to  his  assassination,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  seems  to  have 
been  the  ambition\f  his  successor,  rather  than  any  fault  of  his  own. 


*  This  prince  must,  in  that  case,  have  reigned  about  twenty-three  yean,  bnt  which  ie  i 
■o  long  a  time  as  to  give  any  objection  to  the  opinion  above  stated.'^ '^''''"  "^  ^j  v^v^^)^"^ 
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Nabonidns,  NabofUdtu,  Of  NobonodtuSj  called,  by  Herodotus,  Labynetus, 
563y«ni'    18  Said  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  murder  of  his  predecessor, 

^'  ^*  whose  throne  he  mounted  He  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Evil  Merodach,  and  of  his  wife, 'the  celebrated  Nitocris. 
There  have  been  some  historians — and  among  them  M.  Rollin — ^who 
have  considered  him  to  be  identical  with  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  reasons,  in  support  of  such  an  opinion. 
But  among  other  conflicting  testimonies,  I  will  mention  one  only.  Daniel 
caUs  Belshazzar  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  the  very  historians  who 
consider  him  to  be  the  very  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  c<mcede,  however,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Evil  Merodach,  and  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  Word  son  is  often  used  in  the  Bible 
to  denote  some  remote  descendants.* 

It  appears  that,  after  having,  by  such  violent  means  mounted  the 
throne,  Nabonidus  had  a  severe  struggle  to  maintain  himself  on  it  during 
the  seventeen  years  his  reign  is  generally  considered  to  have  lasted. 
Babylon  was,  nevertheless,  much  embellished;  and  strengthened  by  new 
fortifications.  The  merit  of  these  works  seems,  however,  principally  to 
belong  to  his  mother  Nitocris,  who,  in  accordance  with  what  historians 
have  told  us  of  her,  was  unquestionably  a  woman  of  great  talents.  She 
exerted  herself  not  only  to  adorn  Babylon,  and  to  improve  the  surrounding 
country,  but  also  to  fortify  that^city  against  the  storm  she  foresaw  would 
come  sweeping  from  the  East  It  was  she,  who  is  said  to  have  constructed 
the  walls  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
gaining  access  to  the  city  by  way  of  that  river.  There  is  no  mention  of 
her  death,  but  it  probably  occurred  before  that  of  her  son,  and  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

It  is  related  that  she  had  ordered  an  inscription  to  be  made  on  her 
tomb,  dissuading  future  kings  from  touching  the  treasures  laid  up  in  it, 
without  the  most  urgent  necessity.  The  tomb  remained  unopened  until 
Darius,  moved  by  curiosity  or  from  avarice,  caused  it  to  be  searched^ 
when  nothing  was  disc6vered  but  the  following  inscription : 


*  There  it  evidently  great  confuBion  among  the  hisforians  in  regard  to  the  auccetaors  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  down  to  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Oymi.  Without  claiming 
my  view  to  have  been  founded  on  what  the  ancient  hiatoriana  have  related  of  thia  matter,  I 
will  state  what  haa  occurred  to  my  mind,  during  the  investigation  of  thia  perplexing  question. 

Nabonidus  or  Labynetus  II,  seems  ta  me  to  have  been  probably  confounded  with 
Nabopolassar  or  Labynetus  I,  and  thus  these  different  names  belong  to  only  one  person; 
that  is,  to  Nabopolasaar.  Further,  NerigHssar  might  have  been  the  last  Assyrian  king 
of  Babylon,  and  the  son  of  Evil  Merodach  and  Nitocris,  who,  in  consequence  of  her 
great  abilities,  assisted  her  son  in  the  government,  and  who,  being  filled  aiWr  the  death 
of  his  mother,  was  the  very  Belshazzar  of  Dsniel,  that  was  succeeded  by  Darius  the  Mode, 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Daniel.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
we  may  presume  that  between  Belshahazrar  and  Cyrus,  there  was  in  Babylon  but  one  king» 
Darius,  the  Mede,  who  might  well  be  identified  with  the  last  king  of  Media. 
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''  Hadst  thou  not  had  an  insatiable  thirst  after  riches,  and  a  sordid  and 
avaricious  soul,  thou  wouldst  never  have  opened  the  tomb  of  the  dead." 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
Babylon,  or  as  Mr.  Heeren  and  many  other  historians  called  it,  the 
Chaldffio-Babylonian  empire,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  composition  of  its 
armies,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  its  existence,  consisted  not  of  genuine 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  but  of  many  different  nations,  held  together  by 
no  other  motive  than  fear.  When,  therefore,  the  great  abiUties  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  into  whose  bosoms  this  great  commander 
had  inspired  the  ardor  of  his  own  soul,  came  in  conflict  with  those 
discordant  elements,  the  result  was  not  long  doubtful.  The  first  check 
the  monarch  of  Babylon  suffered,  induced  a  part  of  his  army  to  leave  his 
standard,  and  offer  their  services  to  his  victorious  foe.  This  example  was 
soon  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  subjugated  people,  and  therefore  we 
find  the  last  Assyrian  monarch  of  Babylon,  as  the  case  had  been  with 
the  last  Assyrian  king  of  l^ineveh,  confined  within  his  own  seemingly 
impregnable  capital,  surrounded  solely  by  the  degenerated  descendants  of 
those  brave  generations  that  had  raised  Babylon  to  its  astonishing 
greatness,  and  the  Chaldflco-Babylonian  empire  to  a  position  the  most 
powerful  in  Western  Asia. 

The  strength,  however,  of  the  fortifications  of  Babylon,  and  the  immense, 
magazines  of  this  city,  which  are  said  to  have  contained  supplies 
sufficient  for  twenty  years'  consumption,  inspired  the  king  as  well  as 
the  Babylonians  themselves  with  confidence.  Considering  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  formidable  enemies,  they  scoffed  at  them,  and 
are  said  to  have  given  themselves  up  to  indulgence  in  every  kind  of 
amusements  cuid  pleasures. 

After  having  spent  ftill  two  yecurs  in  besieging  Babylon,  and  when  <»i 
the  point  of  despairing  of  the  capture  of  this  city,  the  vain  security  of  its 
Inhabitants  at  last  suggested  to  Cyrus,  as  both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
relate,  the  idea  of  a  bold  stratagem.  Having  been  informed  that  a  great 
annual  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  city,  and  that  the  Babylonians, 
on  the  occasion  of  that  solemnity,  used  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  convivial 
enjoyments,  and  that,  being  altogether  absorbed  in  pleasures,  they  took 
no  thoughts  of  the  enemy  that  was  bent  upon  their  destruction.  Cyrus 
therefore  posted  strong  divisions  of  his  troops  at  the  point  where  the 
Euphrates  entered  and  departed  fi-om  the  city — ^which,  as  we  know,  was 
divided  by  this  river,  into  two  parts — ^and  ordered  them  to  enter  Babylon, 
that  very  .night  by  way  of  the  channel,  as  soon  as  they  found  it  fordable. 
Having  given  these  orders,  and  encouraged  his  troops,  by  assuring  them 
that  he  marched  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods,  that  able  general 
commanded  the  great  ditches  or  canals,  which  be  had  himself  caused  to 
be  made,  as  well  as  that  canal  which  led  to  the  lake  which  I  have  before 
described,  to  be  opened  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  lfS^|^t^;^^^Q(<ting 
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that  hid  troops  would  have  time  to  pass  through  the  diannel  of  the  empty 
river,  before  these  receptacles  were  filled.  He  was  not  decayed  in  this 
calculation,  and  as  the  gates  leading  from  each  street  to  the  bank  had,  in 
the  disorder  of  the  feast,  been  left  unclosed  and  unguarded,  as  it  is  related — 
though  more  probably  they  were  opened  by  traitors,*  or  by  the  captives  of 
the  foreign  nations  that  were  in  Babylon — ^this  daring  enterprise  succeeded. 
The  troops  of  Cyrus  seemed,  almost  without  opposition,  to  have  reached  the 
very  palace  of  the  king,  who  was  slain,  not,  however,  without 

ukenbj    resistance.    Though  the  conqueror  appears  to  have  used  his 

Cjni«,ab<mt  victory  with  moderation,  still  he  added  this  magnificent  conquest 

'  to  the  vast  empire  he  was  forming ;  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 

second  Assyrian  empire  of  Babylon,  about  seventy  years  after  tbe^destruc* 

tion  of  'that  of  Nineveh. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  there  have  been  historians,  and  among  them 
Mr.  Heeren,  a  writer  of  the  highest  authority,  who  have  considered  the 
second  Assyrian  empire  of  Babylon  as  having  been  established  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  that  this  nation  took  possession  of  Babylon  between 
630-625  B.  C,  and,  consequently,  also  brought  ruin  on  the  second 
Assyrian  empire  of  Nineveh.  We  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  great  Cyrus,  that  Xenophon^  in  his  history  of  this  monarch,  relates 
how  Cyrus  warred  against  a  people  called  Chaldeans,  but  who  were  not 
the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon.  It  might,  therefore,  easily  have  happened, 
that  Nabopolassar  had  enUsted  great  bodies  of  that  people,  or  tribe,  and 
employed  them  in  establishing  his  new  empire,  and  in  overthrowing  that 
of  Nineveh ;  and  that  afterwards  a  great  many  of  those  Chaldeans,  who 
had  assisted  him  in  this  enterprise,  settled  in  Babylon,  and  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Nabopolassar  might  also  have  found  it  agreeable 
to  his  policy,  to  bestow  high  offices^  upon  a  great  number  of  these 
Chaldeans,  in  order  to  have  persons  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  by  reason  of 
their  absolute  dependence  on  him  for  the  continuance  of  their  good  fortune, 
in  case  the  natives  should  be  dissatisfied  with  him.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
think,  that,  before  Nabopolassar's  time,  a  great  many  of  the  higher  classes 
among  the  Babylonians  were  of  Chaldean  origin — descendants  of  those 
Chaldeans,  who,  probably,  in  very  remote  times,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Babylon,  but  who  afterwards  were  subjected  by  Ninus  to  the  sway  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch  of  Nineveh. 

The  sceptre  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  of  Babylon  had  wielded 
was  broken  asunder,  as  that  had  before  been  which  had  rested  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh.  This  should  give  us  no  wonder.  The 
Assyrian  people  had  passed  through  those  stages  of  duration  which  are 

*  We  know  that  then  were  traitors  to  their  coantry  in  the  army  of  Cymt,  and  it  is 
reanonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Jews,  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon,  did  what  they 
could  to  assist  the  enemy  of  their  enemies.  If  such  was  the  case,  Cyrus  was  at  least 
tfaankfuL  C^r\r\a](> 
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allots  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  They  had  had  their  infEtncy, 
their  youth,  their  manhood,  and  were  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  decrepitude 
and  decay.  Thus,  dissolution  was  nothing  but  what  was  to  be  expected ; 
because  nations  and  individuals  are  alike  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of 
growth  and  decay.  The  grave  follows  on  the  old  age  of  the  one,  as 
certain  as  it  does  on>  that  of  the  other ;  the  difference  being,  that  the 
death  of  a  nation  is  political,  while  that  of  the  individual  is  physical 
It  happened,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Babjdonians,  as  it  often  does,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  were  hastened  in  their  course  by  the  victims  themselves. 
Disregarding  the  voice  of  caution  and  prudence,  the  Babylonians,  whik 
rioting  in  voluptuous  enjoyments,  were  rushing  headlong  to  destructicm, 
and  became  the  easy  prey  6f  their  enemies. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  Assyrians  held  in  subjection  conquered 
naticMis,  from  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  that  they  dragged 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  captives  from  their  native  homes  to  distant 
lands,  and  that  they  covered  numerous  battle-fields  with  the  corpses  of 
their  fellow-tnen  ;  are  we  to  think  that  they  had  been  allowed  to  exercise 
so  much  power,  and  to  inflict  so  much  suffering  upon  so  Isuge  a  portion  of 
the  human  race,  for  no  wise  purpose  of  Providence  Whatever  ?  Let  us  not 
for  a  moment  harbor  a  thought  so  unworthy  of  the  wise  and  benevolent 
Father  of  men  !  Short-sighted  as  we  are,  and  though  not  always  capable 
of  perceiving  the  hand  that  rules  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  we  would 
more  often  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  ways  of  Providence  did  we  seek  them 
with  sufficient  attention. 

The  still  atmosphere  in  the  course  of  time  breeds  a  mortal  pestilence  f 
but  the  hurricane  which  sweeps  t>ver  land  and  water,  leaving  in  its  path 
terrible  traces  of  its  destructive  power,  disperses,  however,  the  pestiferous 
vapors,  and  infuses  health  and  vigor  into  the  constitution  of  man.  Had 
nations  been  left  in  an  imdisturbed  state,  separate  from  each  other,  their 
spiritual  life  would  have  been  suffocated ;  and  such  a  condition  must  have 
produced  narrow  views  and  prejudices  between  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
human  Ifeuniiy,  that  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind  in  its  progress  towards  a  comparatively  improved  state  of 
existence  and  must  have  induced  the  different  people  to  consider  it  as  a 
pollution  to  have  had  any  communication  at  all  with  each  other.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  proves  this  beyond  a  doubt.  But 
wars  and  commerce  have  been  the  means  of  spreading  ideas  and  knowledge 
from  one  nation  to  another,  and  of  destroying  the  impediments  which  the 
different  languages,  manners,  and  religious  and  social  institutions  have 
raised  against  the  intercourse  between  the  various  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  convulsions  of  nature  and  the  uproar  of  the  elements  are  often 
terrible  in  their  immediate  results,  and  so  are  wars  and  revolutions 
among  nations ;  but  m  theur  lastmg  effects,  the  latter  no  less  than  the 
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former  are'  in  general  00  beneficial  as  to  afford  a  manifold  recompense  for 
the  damages  they  have  caused.  This  happens  in  the  one  case  in  con- 
sequence of  the  laws  which  have  been  prescribed  for  nature,  and  in  the 
other  from  the  direction  by  Providence  of  the  evil  passions  of  men  to  thtf 
benefit  of  the  whole  human  race. 

By  bringing  remote  nations  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  by  carrying 
numerous  captives  of  the  conquered  people  to  foreign  couhtries,  the 
Assyrians  were  the  instruments  of  spreading  knowledge,  of  dissipating 
prejudices,  and,  consequently,  of  advancing  mankind  onward  on  the  road 
of  civilization,  and  of  rendering  many  sublime  truths  more  generally 
known.  Thus,  for  instance)  do  we  find  the  Jews,  during  their  captivity  in 
Babylonia,  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  and  I  think  that  there  can  be  little-  doubt  that  they  again,  on  their 
part,  made  many  among  the  Assyrians,  and  among  their  fellow-prisoneiB 
of  dther  nations,  aware  of  the  folly  of  worshipping  images. 

The  justification  of  the  dominion  which  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  exercised  for  so  many  centuries  over  so  great  a  number  of  foreign 
nations,  and  of  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  by  them,  is,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  the  benefit  mankind  at  Urge  have  gained  by  them. 

Do  not,  however,  consider  these  words  as  meant  to  excuse  the  Assyrian 
princes  who  signalized  themselves  by  a  lust  of  conquest,  by  ambition,  by 
a  love  of  unprovoked  and  sanguinary  triumphs,  by  greediness  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  accumulated  wealdi  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  treated  the  vanquished.  On  the  contrary,  I  trust  that  you 
will  feel  a  deep  indignation  against  those  conquerors,  who,  without  having 
the  intention  of  conferring  any  benefit  at  all  upon  the  human  race,  have 
pursued  their  bloody  career  for  their  own  ambitious  designs,  or  for  satisfy- 
ing their  own  sordid  cupidity.  It  is  also  my  sincere  wish  that  you  may  be 
convinced  qf  the  great  wrong  which  nations  commit,  when  permitting 
themselves  to  be  the  iastruments  of  their  rulers  for  carrying  on  unjust  wars, 
and  for  robbing  their  fellow-men  of  what  justly  belongs  to  them.  But, 
nevertheless,  while  condemning  the  blameworthy  suctions  of  such  nations 
and  their  rulers,  we  shall  find,  on  a  close  investigation,  that  great  empires 
have  never  been  founded,  without  being  instriunents  in,  the  hands  of 
Providence  of  conferring  great  benefits  on  the  human  race. 
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LETTER   XX. 

THE    HISTORY    OFsTHE    MEDE8. 

The  Medes  are  said,  by  many,  to  have  been  so  named  from  Madai,  the 
third  son  of  Japhet ;  and  they  consider  their  opinion  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  these  people  are  constantly  called  Madai,  in  the  Bible.  Others,  again, 
say  that  this  name  is  derived  from  Medus,  the  son  of  Medea  and  Jason, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks ;  and  others,  again, 
consider  that  the  Medes  got  their  name  from  a  city  called  Media.*  This 
proves  only  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  this  matter. 

The  Greek  writers,  in  general,  consider  the  Medes,  or  Medians,  to  have 
been  originally  Persians,,  and  Herodotus  relates  that  they  were  called 
Arians  till  the  time  of  Medus,  the  son  of  Medea,  from  whom  they  took 
the  name  of  Medians. 

The  government  of  this  people  was  monarchical,  and  seems  early  to 
have  d^enerated  into  a  despotism.  The  Medea  seem  to  have  had  kings 
of  their  own  in  the  most  remote  times ;  and  there  are  historians  who 
entertain  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  four  kings  that  invaded,  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  the  southern  coast  of-  Canaan,  reigned  in  Media.  This, 
however,  appears  to  me  a  conjecture,  founded  on  no  probability  at  all. 
But  Lactantius  mentions  one  Hydaspes,  whom,  he  says,  reigned  before  the 
Medes  were  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us 
that  Phamus,  a  king  of  Media,  was,  with  seven  sons,  defeated  and*  taken 
prisoner  by  Ninus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  that  no  one  who  examines 
this  question  without  prejudice,  will  deny  that  the  Medes  date  their  first 
formation  into  a  social  body,  from  a  very  remote  age,  the  precise  time  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 


*  From  this  city,  Strabo  sayt  that  the  whole  country  got  its  same,  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Parlhlu  aaJ 
Hyixania  (having,  however,  subjected  these  countries  at  one  time  as  far  as  to  Bactriaua) 
on  the  south  by  Fersis,  Susiana,  and  Assyria :  on  the  west  by  Armenia  Major.  It  was,  in 
ancient  times,  divided  into  several  provinces,  among  which  was  one  called  Syro-Media.  All 
these  were  by  a  later  division  reduced  to  two  only,  the  one  called  Media-MagjM,  the  other 
Media-Aeropatia,  or  simply  Atroptiteue-^MediarAtropaiia  was  that  part  that  lay  between 
Mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian  Sea — and  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  one 
Atropatus,  who  being  governor  of  this  province  in  the  time  of  Darius — ^the  last  Persian  king 
before  Alexander— withstood  the  latter  prince,  and  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  seized  on  this  part  of  Media,  and  transmitted  it  to 
bis  posterity,  who  held  it  as  sovereigns  to  Strabo's  time,  [see  Strabo,  Book  II.]  or  until  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  It  was  to  this  region— a  cold  and  bwrBB  coontrr— that  Shalmaneser 
traaaplanted  many  of  the  captive  Imelitet.  "^ '^' '  ^"  "^  ^'^j  wv^^i^ 
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The  Medes  were  undoubtedly  at  one  time  a  warlike  race,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  became  one  of  the  most  effeminate  people  of  Asia,  especially 
after  the  time  of  Cyrus.  In  battle  they  wore  the  same  armor  as  the 
Persians,  whom  they  are  said  by  some  writers  to  have  taught  the  art  of 
war,  and  particularly  that  of  handling  the  bow  with  dexterity. 

In  their  customs,  there  was  in  some  particulars  much  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Sc3rthians ;  as,  for  example,  they  thought  it  dishonorable  to 
depart  from  life  in  a  natural  way,  and  to  be  buried.  Therefore,  they 
threw  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  parents  and  relations,  when  on  the  point 
of  death,  to  huge  dogs,  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  bred  a  great 
number,  and  which  they  probably  used  in  hunting  the  animals  of  prey 
that  infested  their  country. 

Polygamy  was  so  far  from  being  disreputable  among  them,  that  they 
were  obliged  by  law  to  maintain  at  least  seven  wives ;  and  the  women 
again  who  had  fewer  than  five  husbands  were  looked  upon  with  contempt* 
This  is  another  proof  of  the  promiscuous  state  in  which  some  divisions  at 
least  of  the  human  family  were  accustomed  to  live  in  the  first  ages  of 
mankind.  It  was,  doubtless,  impossible,  at  least  in  the  voluptuous  climate 
of  Southern  Asia,  to  introduce  at  once  a  social  regulation,  by  which  the 
appetites  of  men  would  have  been  circumscribed  within  so  narrow  limits 
as  was  afterwards  done  in  Europe,  and  in  regions  of  a  more  rigorous 
clunate. 

Some  writers  charge  the  Medes  with  being  the  first  authors  of  the 
unnatural  and  abominable  custom  of  making  eunuchs  ;t  but  others 
attribute  it  to  the  Persians,  and  name  the  city  of  Spada  as  the  place,  where 
it  first  originated. 

The  custom  of  confirming  alliances  with  the  blood  of  the  contracting 
parties,  which  prevailed  among  all  the  Eastern  nations,  even  in  the  times 
of  Roman  greatness,  was  originally  peculiar  to  the  Medes.t 

What  progress  the  Medes  had  made  in  literature  we  do  not  know,  but  in 
architecture  and  some  of  the  arts,  they  appear  to  have  attained  a  considerable 
d^ee  of  excellence.  Some  of  the  cities  they  built  are  described  as  having 
been  very  large  and  magnificent ;  though  what  is  related  by  Herodotus  of 
Ecbatana,  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  exaggerated.  This  city 
was  the  capital  of  Media,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built — ^more  probably 
enlarged  and  embellished — ^by  Dejoces.  Herodotus  says,  that  Ecbatana 
had  seven  walls,  all  of  circular  form,  and  gradually  rising  one  above  the 
other,  in  gradations  equal  to  the  height  of  the  battlements  of  each  wall. 
The  situation  of  the  ground,  rising  by  an  easy  ascent,  was  particularly 
frivorable  to  the  design  of  erecting  these  walls,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  it  to  the  mind  of  the  architect.  The  royal  palace 
and  treasury  were  within  the  innermost  of  these  walls,  of  which  the  outer- 

*  Strabo,  book  zi.  t  Athanent,  book  xii.  t  Herod,  book  i.  chap  74. 
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moBt  was,  according  to  HerodotUB^  equal  ia  compass  to  that  of  the  city  of 
Athens..  Each  wall  was  surmounted  by  diifereutly  colored  battlemente ; 
the  outside  or  first  of  which  was  white,  the  secoud  black,  the  third  purple, 
the  fourth  blue,  and  the  fifth  of  a  deep  orange ;  but  ibe  two  innermoBt,  as 
more  immediately  surrounding  the  royal  palace  were  more  highly  embeU 
Ushed  than  the  others,  the  one  being  overlaid  with  siherj  and  the  other 
with  gold.  I  presume,  however,  that  the  silver  and  gold  covering  was 
very  thin,  or  that  the  guards  kept  strict  watch  over  them,  else  thege  walls 
must  have  often  needed  a  re-plating  of  the  precious  melal.  But  whether 
this  description  is  exaggerated  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  other 
writers,  that  Ecbatana  was  a  most  magnificent  city. 

The  kings  of  the  Modes,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Dejoces,  were  complete 
despots,  and  claimed  even  equal  honors  with  the  gods  themselves  i  and 
Dejoces  seems  to  have  introduced  tho^e  ceremonies  of  the  courts  which 
rendered  an  approach  to  the  royal  person  so  difficult,  for  the  purpose  of 
infusing  into  the  minds  of  hla  ^ubjecUi  a  great  reverence  for  their  kings 
and  by  these  means  impose  upon  them  a  greater  readiness  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  their  rulers.     . 

As  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  Medea  were,  in  their  chief  points,  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Persians,  1  will  defer  speaking  of  these  subjects  to  the 
extent  they  deserve  until  I  come  to  treat  on  the  history  of  the  latter  people* 

After  thor  destruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  kingdom  of  Nmeveh,  by 
Arbaces,  we  have  several  lists  of  kings  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  in 
Media  until  the- time  of  Cjnrus. 

According  to  Ctesias,  there  were  ten  Median  kings,  of  whom  Arbaces 
was  the  first,  before  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Herodotus  again  stales,  that 
Dejoces  became  the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  some  time  after  they  had 
shaken  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  that  this  prince  had  three  successors, 
to  the  last  of  whom  this  writer  gives  the  name  of  Astyages,  which  is  also 
the  same  name  given  by  Ctesias  to  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  who  is,  in 
the  Ust  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  called  Apandos.*  The  dififerent  statenients 
of  these  historians  might  easily  be  reconciled  by  presuming,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  that,  in  the  time  of  Arbaces,  no  separation  of  Media  from 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  took  place,  but  that  the  Medes  were  re-iuatated, 
not  so  much  to  an  independence,  as  to  an  equality  with  their  former 
masters,  the  Assyrians.  As  Arbaces  was  a  Mede,  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  preferred  his  native  country  to  the  Assyrian  capital,  and  tliat  he 
therefore  spent  more  of  his  time  in  Media  than  in  the  palaces  of  Nineveh* 
The  names  given  to  his  immediate  successors,  In  the  list  of  Ctesiay,  in  my 
opinion— which  has  also  been  that  of  other  historians — are  only  the  Median 

*  Eosebias  and  Syncenos  have  al«o  furntibed  qh  with  lieta  of  eigbc  Median  king«,  bnt  thef 
differ  as  widely  from  Ctesias  in  their  nani^s,  Hud  atao  in  the  yeara  of  their  reigus,  aa  tbey  do 
from  each  other.  StiU  both  of  thom  mention  ArbDCes  aa  tho  firpr^  ,|;i|^u^it$(|jt^t]|^ 
As^ages  as  the  last  ^ 
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names  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  This  q>ini(m,  I  thnik,  gains  much 
probability  of  its  correctness,  from  the  &ct,  that  the  kings  who  reigned  in 
Nineveh,  from  the  downfall  of  Sardanapalus,  to  the  separation  of  Media 
from  Assyria,  were  six,  of  whom  Esarhaddon  was  the  last,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  whose  reign  Dejoces  became  king  of  Media.  These  six 
Assyrian  kings,  together  with  the  four  Median  kings  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  constitute  precisely  the  very  number  of  kings  in  the  list  of 
Ctesias. 

The  opinion,  that  Media  remained  united  with  Assyria,  though  the 
peofHe  of  the  former  country  were  indq)en^ent  df  the  Assyrians,  from  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  Sardanapalus  to  the  lime  of  Dejoces,  or  that 
the  Medes  and  the  Assyrians  stood  in  the  same  mutual  relation  as  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  at  present  do,  seems  to  me  indirectly  proved  by 
what  Herodotus  says  in  regard  to  this  question. 

The  Assyrians*  having  for  many  ages  held  the  empire  of  Asia,  began 
to  be  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  several  nations.  The  Medes  were  the 
first  to  throw  off  their  yoke,  and  kept  for  some  time  possession  of  the 
Uberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  valor;  but  that  liberty  degenerating 
into  Ucendousness,  and  their  government  not  being  well  established, 
anarchy  began  to  prevail,  and  proved  even  worse  than  their  formei 
subjection.  Injustice,  violence,  and  robberies,  occurred  everywhere, 
because  there  was  no  one  who  had  power  to  prevent  these  disorders, 
or  sufficient  authority  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  them  to  due  punish- 
ments. But  this  condition  of  public  affairs  induced  the  Medes  to  establish 
a  form  of  government,  which  rendered  their  state  more  flourishing  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

These  disorders  may  well  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
independence  which  the  Medes,  imder  Arbaces,  acquired ;  for  it  happens, 
generally,  that  people,  as  well  as  individuals,  unaccustomed  to  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  liberty,  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  this  divine  gift 
It  is  also  a  proof  that  the  Medes  had,  at  least,  been  without  any  immediate 
ruler  for  some  time  anterior  to  Dejoces ;  but  agrees  very  well  with  the 
supposition,  that  the  kings  of  Nineveh  were  their  nominal  miens  only, 
and  without  any  real  power  to  enforce  order  among  them. 

After  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Ninus,  the  Medes  attempted,  during  the 
reign  or  regency,  'as  some  historians  will  have  it,  of  Semiramis,  to  recover 
their  Uberty,  but  she,  as  is  before  related,  entered  Media  with  a  mighty 
host  and  compelled  its  inhabitants  to  submit  to  her  sway.  Encahiping 
near  a  mountain,  called  Bagistan,  she  is  said  by  Ctesiast  to  have  caused 


•  Book  I. 

1 1  most  here  obienre  that  many  historians  have  considered  what  is  related  by  this  author, 
and  on  his  authority,  by  Dtodorns  Sicolas,  respecting  the  Medes  to  faaye  no  foundation  in 
tnith.  I  have,  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  more  than  onoe  stated  my  opinion 
of  the  reliability  of  Otesias,  as  well  as  of  the  objections  which  hare  been  made  against  hk 
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a  pleasure-garden  of  vast  dimensions  to  be  laid  out  there,  as  she  also  did 
in  some  other  places,  during  her  stay  in  that  country. 

Of  Arbaces  I  have  before  spoken,  and  under  his  three  next  successors 
there  is  nothing  concerning  Media  important  to  relate. 

Under  the  reign  of  Arbianes,  or  Arbacines — ^who  might  well  be  the  same 
king^we  know  under  the  name  of  Sennacherib,  or  else  his  vassal-king — 
there  arose  a  war  between  the  Medes  and  the  Cadustans,  who^  at  the 
instigation  of  Parsodas,  the  former  prime-minister  and  favorite  of  Arbianes, 
took  up  arms  and  shook  olBT  the  yoke  which  they  for  some  time  had 
groaned  under.  Parsodas  was  bom  a  Persian,  but  served  the  king  of 
Media  with  great  fidelity,  until  being  provoked  at  a  sentence  passed  upon 
him  by  bis  master,  he  fled  with  three  diousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horsa 
to  the  Cadusians,  whom  he  stirred  up  to  revolt  against  that  prince.  The 
Cadusians  being  encouraged  by  this  man — ^who  seems  to  have  been  in 
possessbn  of  the  faculty  of  communicating  his  own  spirit  to  a  whole 
nation — ^rose  in  vindication  of  their  x  liberty,  and  cdmmitted  the  whole 
management  of  the  war  to  Parsodas  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  lead 
them  to  victory.  But  Arbianes  appears  to  have  died  before  the  war 
broke  out. 

EQs  successor,  Arteeus — ^who  might  possibly  have  been  the  same  person* 
as  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria — but  whom,  in  regard  to  the  manner  ia 
which  he  is  related  to  have  c<»iducted  the  war  against  the  Cadusians,  1 
would  rather  presume  to  have  been  a  vassal-king,  of  governor  of  Media^ 
under  that  warlike  prince — ^hearing  of  the  vast  preparations  the  Cadusians 
were  making,  and  that  they  would  soon  advsmce  against  Media  with  aa 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  hastened  to  gather  a  &r  greater  host, 
numbering,  as  Ctesias  states,  eight  hundred  thousand  warriors.  But  in- 
the  battle  which  ensued  between  these  armies,  the  Medes,  though  so- 
vastly  outnumbering  their  adversaries,*  were  routed  and  driven  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight,  leaving  on  the  field  of  battle  fifty  thousand  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Cadusians  made  Parsodas  their  king,  who  ceased  not  to 
inspire  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Medes ;  and  even  on- 
his  death-bed,  he  is  said  solemnly  to  have  conjured  them  to  wage  an 
eternal  war  against  that  people,  and  thus  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 


veracity ;  and  I  again  repeat,  that  his  ttatements,  in  some  degree,  may  reasonably  be  deemed 
exaggerated,  bat  to  presume  them  in  general  to  be  altogether  nnfoanded  and  fictitious, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  prejudice.  It  ia  carious  to  observe  that  many  among  the  modem 
writers,  who  have  uttered  the  same  doubt  in  regard  to  all  what  Otesias  has  related,  have 
been  those  the  most  credulous  in  regard  to  what  ha«  been  stated  by  other  ancient  writers, 
without  even,  in  some  cases,  having  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  the  probabilities 
of  truth.  But  in  order  to  make  Pul  appear  as  the  first  king  of  Nineveh,  all  that  has  been 
written  proving  this  not  to  be  the  fact,  has  been  declared  by  those  who  have  advanced  that 
opinion,  to  be  mere  fables.  Sofflothing  mast,  undoubtedly,  have  taken  place  in  Media, 
before  the  time  of  Dejoces,  therefore  we  may  well  accept  what  Ctesiai  has  told  us  of  the 
more  remote  times ;  it  being,  indeed,  in  general  nowise  incredible. 

Vol.  L— 12 
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that  mortal  enmity  that  existed  for  a  long  time  between  theae  two  naticnis. 
It  seems,  however,  from  what  I  have  before  related,  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotus,  that  these  had  been  much  disorder  in  Media,  from  the  time  of 
Axbaces  down  to  that  when  the  Medes,  who  w^re  then  divided  into  six 
tribes,  but  who,  wishing  to  restore  tranquillity  among  themselves,  unanimr 
ously  elected  for  their  king,  Dejoces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  Mede  by  birth. 
Many  historians  presume  that  this  event  took  place  in  the  time  of  Senna> 
cherib,  but  this  seems  to  me  not  probable. 

Dejoces,  according  to  the  same  authority,  had  by  his  own 
^||]|^^^   prudence  and  sagacity,  prepared  the  way  for  his  elevation  to  that 
1710  high  dignity.    Amidst  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  throughout 


tJI^bc.  ^  Media,  he.  signalized  himself  by  the  wisdom  of  his  councils 
and  the  justice  and  probity  of  his  actions ;  and  thus  gained  a 
great  reputation,  not  only  for  the  regularity  of  his  own  conduct,  but  also 
for  the  possession  of  those  great  quaUties  necessary  to  govern  others. 
Whether  the  c<mduct  of  Dejoces  arose  from  motives  of  policy,  as  Herodotus 
appears  to  presume,  or  whether  it  emanated  from  a  natural  love  of  order 
and  justice,  or  whether  from  both  causes  tc^ether,  no  one  can  decide ;  but 
the  first  consequence  of  his  virtuous  life  was  his  election  as  judge  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  whpre  he  lived.*  In  this  capacity,  he  proved  that 
his  countrymen  had  not  oven-ated  his  abilities,  or  his  probity ;  because  he 
soon  introduced  order  into  that  village,  and  thereby  drew  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neigiiboring  district  upon  himself,  as  an  able  and 
impartial  administrator  of  justice  and  the  pubUc  weal.  Consequently, 
there  came  to  him  many  persons  from  the  neighborhood  in  order  to  make 
him  the  arbitrator  of  their  disputes.  As  most  of  them  left  him  satisfied  with 
his  decisions,  the  fame  of  bis  equity  increased  daily,  and  all  who  had  any 
afifair  of  importance,  which  they  wished  to  have  decided,  applied  to  him, 
with  the  assurance  of  receiving  a  judgment  founded  upon  natural  jusdce 
and  equity.      s 

But  at  this  time  occurred  a  circumstance  which,  if  true,  goes  to  prove 
that  he,  at  least  in  part,  acted  from  ambitious  designs.  Suddenly  he  ceased 
•to  administer  justice,  declarii^g  himself  to  be  much  fatigued  with  the  calls 
of  the  numerous  people,  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  have  their 
^ases  decided ;  and  he  continued  to  refuse  to  exercise  the  office  of  judge 
any  longer,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavors  of  many  persons,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  public  order,  were  desirous  of  changing  his  resolution.  He 
answered  that  his  own  domestic  aflfairs  would  not  allow  him  time  to  attend 
to  those  of  other  persons.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  disorders  and 
transgressions,  which  for  a  short  period  had  been  restrained,  by  the 
Judicious  management  of  Dejoces,  began  to  prevail  more  than  before ;  and 


*  In  Dejoces  we  have  signal  evidence  that  the  chief  magistrates  were  not  always  heredi- 
taarj,  but  often  elected,  even  in  ancient  times.  Dejoces  became  first  a  judge  and  afterwaida 
a  ktogy  by  virtae  of  the  voice  and  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
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soon  the  evil  increased  to  sudi  a  degree,  that  the  Medea  were  obliged  to 
hold  a  general  council  and  deliberate  on  the  means  of  putting/a  stop  to  the  , 
confusion  and  anarchy  that  prevailed. 

Dejoces  is  said  to  have  sent  emissaries  to  this  assembly,  with  instructions 
how  they  were  to  act  When  measures  for  arresting  the  course  of  the 
public  evils  were  to  be  proposed,  these  emissaries  represented,  that  unless 
some  new  and  vigorous  means  were  devised,  the  country  would,  in  a  short 
time^  become  a  wilderness  and  a  den  for  robbers ;  and  that  the  only  remedy 
in  the  present  emergency,  seemed  to  be  to  elect  a  king,  to  whom  should  be 
Mitrusted  the  power  to  restrain  violence,  and  frame  laws  in  support  of 
order.  Then  peace  and  tranquillity  would  be  restored,  and  every  man 
would  be  left  ikidisturbed  m  the' management  of  his  own  affairs ;  whereas, 
if  the  anarchy  which  then  prevailed  were  allowed  to  continue,  the  people 
would  generally  be  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  foreign  landd.  This 
opinion  gained  the  approbation  of  the  ass«:nbled  Medes  generally,  as  they 
appeared  to  be  convinced,  that  no  expedient  oould  be  devised  more  effect^ 
ually  to  resto|«  tranquillity  and  order  among  them,  than  to^  elect  a  king ; 
and  they  soon  agreed  that  there  was  no  person  in  Media  better  qualified  to 
discharge  worthily  the  duties  of  the  chief- magistrate  than  Dejoces,  who, 
consequently,  was,  with  common  consent,  elected  their  king. 

Dejoces,  after  having  ascended  the  throne,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prove 
to  the  Medes  that  they  had  not  been  deceived  in  the  choice  they  had  made 
of  him  for  restoring  public  order.  But  in  order  to  make  the  people  more 
ready  to  obey  what  he  commanded,  he  began,  by  surrounding  himself  with 
those  ceremonies  which  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
and  of  human  nature,  had  suggested  to  him,  as  well  adapted  to  inspire 
awe  and  respect  for  his  own  person.  He  therefore  required  of  the  Medes 
to  raise  him  a  magnificent  palace,  on  a  spot  selected  by  himself.  This 
palace  he  strongly  fortified,  and  chose,  from  among  his  subjects,  such 
persons  as  he  deemed  fittest  to  surround  his  person  as  a  guard,  and  on 
whose  feelings  of  attachment  to  himself,  as  well  as  regard  for  their  own 
interests,  he  could  place  reliance.  When  he  thus  had  put  his  own  person 
in  security  against  the  changeable  temper  of  his  subjects,  and  the  discontent 
which  he  would  naturally  create  among  many,  by  obliging  them  to  abstain 
from  their  former  loose  mode  of  life,  he  applied  himself  with  all  his  energy 
to  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  who,  having  been  accustomed  t6  live  in 
villages,  almost  ivithout  laws  and  without  government,  had  assumed  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  savages.*  He  now  undertook  the  building 
of  Ecbatana,  of  which  capital  I  have  before  spoken. 

When  the  city  was  ready,t  Dejoces  obliged  a  great  part  of  the  Medes  to 
settle  in  it,  and  he  then  began  to  enforce  more  earnestly  the  laws  he  had 


•  See  Herod.  Book  I,  chap.  96-101.  ^  .  .^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 

t  BtiU  I  think  that  Dejocet  only  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  embellished  that  oi^.  ^ 
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institated  for  tjie  welfare  of  the  people,  and  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
authority ;  and  it  seems  that  he  was  even  as  anxious,  and  took  as  much 
care  to  att£un  the  latter  object  as  the  former.  In  regard  to  his  own 
person,  he  began  to  keep  himself  at  a  distance  from  his  people,  whose 
access  to  him  became  from  that  time  almost  impossible.  He  permitted 
them  to  communicate  to  him  their  wants  and  grievances,  only  through  the 
medium  of  his  officers,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  ahnost  divine 
reverence  with  which  the  Modes,  and  afterwards  the  Persians,  looked  up 
to  their  monarchs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Dejoces  found  the  royal  authority  congenial 
lo  his  nature,  and  that  he,  was  not  anxious  to  lose  the  enjoyment  he 
experienced  in  being  in  possession  of  the  throne;  but  it  must  also  be 
acknowledged  that  it  required  great  tact  and  sagacity  to  prevent  the 
Modes  from  retaking  the  power  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  that  if 
they  hsul  done  so,  it  would,  in  their  barbarous  condition,  have^been  no  less 
ruinous  to  themselves  thto  to  the  dethroned  monarch.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  had  Dejoces -continued  to  entertain  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  his  subjects,  they  might,  in  the  uncivilized  state  they  were,  have 
sooner  been  induced  by  contempt  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  plot  against 
his  authority.  Therefore,  by  making  himself  almost  invisible  to  them, 
and  revered  by  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  he  promulgated,  and  the  strict 
justice  he  enforced  in  his  decisions,  he  acquired  both  respect  from  his 
.subjects,  and  security  for  his  own  power.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
immediate  consequences  of  this  policy  were  beneficial  to  all  parties,  but 
that|  in  its  more  remote  results,  were  of  a  quite  different  nature ;  for  hence 
originated  very  probably  the  custom,  so  general  in  Asia,  of  princes  living 
in  their  palaces  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  their  people,  and  surrounded 
only  by  flatterers  and  women;  hence  the  practice  of  administering 
governments  on  the  information  of  spies,  dispersed  throughout  the  whole 
state,  whose  statements  were  often  as  false  as  they  themselves  were; 
hence  the  enervating  effects  of  the  seraglios  ;  hence  despotism  in  its  most 
odious  form,  and  hence  the  rule  of  eunuchs  and  ministers,  who,  by  means 
of  court  intrigues,  held  the  real  power ;  while  the  monarchs  themselves 
were  satisfied  with  the  privileges  of  rioting  in  debaucheries,  of  being 
worshipped  almost  as  divinities,  and  of  sending  their  ministers  to  a  bloody 
death,  whenever  a  favorite  mistress  or  his  own  caprice  demanded  this 
sacrifice. 

Ambitious  and  crafty  as  iDejoces  seems  to  have  been,  it  is,  however,  to 
his  lasting  glory,  related,  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  humanize  and 
soften  the  manners  of  the  Medes ;  that  he  framed  laws  promotive  of  the 
public  weal ;  and  that  he  never  wished  to  adorn  his  head  with  laurels 
bought  with  human  blood. 

Among  the  rules  of  etiquette  which  he  prescribed  for  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  approaching  his  person,  was  one  forbidding  any  one  to  laugh 
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or  to  spit  in  his  presence  which  indicates  both  his  severe  disposition,  and 
the  rude  manners  of  his  subjects. 

When  he  died,  after  a  long,  and,  as  appears,  happy  reign,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 

Phraartes,  or  Aphraartes  as  he  is  called  by  Eusebius,  or    pj^^^g^t^ 
Arphaxad,  as  he  is  named  in  the  Book  of  Judith.*    Herodotus     Aaateer 
informs  us,  that  Phraortes  was  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  that,    y^wB-c. 
not  satisfied  with  the  kingdom  of'  Media,  invaded  Persia,  and  after  a 
decisive  battle,  subduing  the  people  of  that  country,  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy.!     His  success  in  this  enterprise,  induced 
him  to  extend  still  further  Ins  conquests,  until,  by  degrees,  he  made  himsel 
master  of  all  the  Countries  that  lie  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  from  Media  as 
&r  as  the  tivcfr  Halys.    At  last  he  ventured  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  several  subdued  nations, 
but,  nevertheless,  were  yet  very  powerful.    Defeated,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
related,  by  the  Assyrian  monarch  Chyniladan,  on  the  plains  of  Ragau,t 
he  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  and  was  cruelly  put  to  death.    The 
victor  took  Ecbatana  by  storm,  and  gave  that  city  up  to  be  pillaged  by  his 
soldiers,  who  plundered  and  stripped  it  of  all  that  was  of  any  value. 

Presuming  that  Phraortes  was  the  same  who  is  called  by  Ctesias 
Antibames,  or  Arbames,  he,  according  o  that  historian,  sustained  a 
long  war  against  the  Sac®,  from  the  following  cause : — ^The  Parthians, 
who  had  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medes,  made  an  attempt 
to  recover  their  liberty,  and  in  order  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  Sacae^ 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  that  nation,  which  appears  to  have 
been  both  valiant  and  powerful.  The  Sacie  are  said  to  have  inhabited 
the  mountain  chain  that  separates  India  from  Central  Asia,  th%n  called 
Scythia^  and  to  have  been  at  that  time  governed  by  a  queen  of  the  name 
of  Zanara — ^a  woman  of  a  heroic  soul,  and  possessed  of  high  intellectual 
^and  personal  eharms.  She  is  said,  by  the  same  historian,  to  have  rescued 
her  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  neighboring  princes,  and  to  have 
civilized  her  subjects,  and  accustomed  them  to  military  discipline,  and  the 
ftitigues  and  dangers  of  war. 

As  the  Medes  wished  to  subdue  the  Parthians  again,  and  the  Sacae,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  protect  them,  the  Medes  and  the  Sacs  came  to  war 
with  each  other ;  but  as  neither  one  could  gain  a  decided  advantage  over 


*  There  bave  been  historiaiu  who  have  viewed  Phraortes,  or  Arphaxad,  as  the  king  who 
built  Ecbatana,  in  consequence  of  the  Yoniion  generally  given  to  that  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Jadithi  where  allusion  is  made  to  this  subject ;  but  the  Greek  text  says  only  that 
Afphaxad  enlarged  Bcbatana  by  new  buildings.  'BiruiroM/tqvc  'circ  'EU/9ara»0i». 

t  Other  historians  think  that  the  subjection  of  Persia,  or  more  correctly  Persia,  waa 
effected  by  Oyaxares. 

X  Situated  to  the  south  of  Teheran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia. 
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the  other,  peace  was  at  last  restored  between  the  belligereot  parties,  iipoQ 
the  condition  that  the  Parthians  should  submit  to  the  Mcxles,  but  the 
Sacae  and  the  Medes  to  keep  possession  each  of  what  they  had  occupied  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  valorous  queen  of  the  Sacffi  is  said  to  have  caused  many  cities  to 
have  been  reared  by  her  subjects,  and  to  have  made  herself  so  well  and  so 
deservingly  loved  by  the  people  she  governed,  that  they,  on  her  death,  paid 
her  divine  honors. 

CjtzMM  Cyaxares  succeeded  his  father  Phraortes  to  the  throne  of 
iiMQfeoas  Media.  He  was  an  intrepid  prihce,  and  hastened  to  take  advan* 
^'  ^  tage  of  the  check  the  Assyrian  army  had  received  before  Bethulia, 
as  I  have  related  before.  Th^efore,  after  having*  become  well  settled  in 
his  own  kingdom,  and  having  prepared  a  formidable  army,  he  lidded 
many  of  the  neighboring  states  to  Media  by  conquest,  and  at  last,  thirsting 
to  revenge  his  father's  defeat  and  murder,  he  invaded  Assyria.  But  when 
he  had  c<niquered  the  army  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  laid  siege  to 
Nineveh,  he  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  give  up  the  thought  of  taking 
that  city,  as  he  hsul  to  march  his  troops  against  the  Scythians,  who,  like 
a  hurricane,  came  sweeping  from  the  North,  in  pursuit,  as  it  is  saidj  of  the 
Cimmerians)  whom  they  had  chased  from  their  ancient  homes,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Palus  Meeotis.  The  army  of  the  Medes,  despite  the 
bravery  of  Cyaxares  and  his  soldiers,  were  defeated ;  and  the  Scythians 
meeting  with  no  further  obstacle  in  their  way,  are  said  to  have  laid  all 
Western  Asia  at  their  feet,'  and  then  to  have  pursued  their  course  toward 
Egypt,  which  country,  however,  by  means  of  valuable  presents  from 
Psammiticus,  the  Egyptian  king,  they  were  induced  not  to  enter.  On  their 
return  through  S]rria,  they  are  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of  Yenus, 
at  Ascalon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  that  was  dedicated  to  that  divinity ; 
and  some  of  them  to  have  settled  at  Belthshan,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh — ^which,  from  them,  was  afterw&rds  called  Scythopolis. 

The  dominion  which  the  Scythians,  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years, 
exercised  over  a  great  part  of  Western  Asia,  viz :  over  Armenisi,  Cappa- 
docia,  Pontus,  and  Colchis,  and  the  inro?ids  which  they  frequently  made 
into  the  neighboring  countries,  caused  much  vexation,  particularly  among 
the  Medes,  who,  therefore,  resolved  to  attempt  by  a  blameable  expedient 
to  get  rid  of  these  dangerous  neighbors.  Pretending  to  wish,  by  a  feast,  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  that  had  been  concluded  between  themselves  and 
the  Scythians,  they  invited  probably  the  principal  men,  and  not  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter,  as  is  related,  to  a  general  feast.  The  Scythians 
came,  without  entertaining  any  suspicion  against  their  hosts,  but  when 
they  had  been  made  drunk,  they  were  massacred  by  the  Medes,  who 
afterwards  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  provinces  they  had  lost,  and 
extended  again  their  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys. 
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Herodotus*  further  relates,  that  the  rest  of  the  Scjrthians,  having  learned 
of  the  violent  death  of  their  countrymen,  took  refuge  in  Lydia,  under 
long  Halyattes,  who  received  them  as  a  friend.  But  in  consequence  of 
this  humane  act,  the  king  of  Lydia  had  to  defend  himself  against 
Cyaxares,  who  came  advancing  towards  his  country.  A  bloody  war  was, 
for  the  space  of  jfiive  years,  continued  between  the  Lydian  monarch  and 
Cyaxares ;  the  former  prince  naturally  being  aided  by  the  Scythians.  In 
the  sixth  year,  during  a  battle  which  was  then  fought  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — ^which  had  be^i  foretold  by  the 
iiGunous  Thales,  the  Milerian — took  place.  This  event,  which  however 
was  quite  unforeseen  l^y  the.  Medes,  as  well  as*  by"  the  Lydians,  who  weni 
then  engi^ed  in  the  hefit  of  the  contest,  inspired  both  partie  with  terror, 
and  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods ;  wherefore 
they  immediately  ceased  the  work  of  destruction;  and  made  peace  with 
each  other.  The  mediators  of  this  peace  were  Syenesis,  king  of  Cilecia, 
and  Labynetus,  (Nabopolassar,) king  of  Babylon;  and  to  confirm  it  the 
mdre  strongly,  the  two  belligerent  princes  agreed  that  Halyattes  should 
give  his  daughter,  AryeniSj  in  marriage  to  Astyages,-^ldeBt  son  of 
Cyaxares. 

The  next  and  greatest  enterprise  of  the  Median  monarch,  was  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  -event  I  have  before  related. 
^  We  are  also  told  that  Cyaxares  aided  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  victorious 
war  against  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  that  it  was  by  a  mutual  agreement  that 
these  two  famous  sovereigns  divided  the  dominion  over  Asik  between 
themselves,  and  ^at  Nebuchadnezzar  obtained  for  his  wife,  Amyite,  the 
daughter  of  Cyaxares.!  • 

Astj/ages,  the  successor  of  Cyaxares,  is  said  to  have  been  the     i^g^^^^ 
son  of  that  monarch,  and  the  eldest  one  toa,  having  been  married     606  ymn 
as  abdve  related,  to  the  daughter  of  Halyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia.       ^  ^ 
Astyages  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus^  as  well  as  by  Ctesias,  as  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Cyrus,  as  he  is  ^also  considered  to  have  been  by 
EuseMus  and  Syncellus ;  the  latter  of  whom  calls  him  Astyages,  or  Darius. 
But  this  king  would  have  been  too  old  at  the.  taking  of  Babylon  to  have 
been  that  Darius,  the  Mede,  mentioned  by  Daniel  as  the  successor  of  B^ 
shazzar ;   some  modem  historians  have  therefore  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Astjrages  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares.    This  is,  however,  conUary 
to  my  opinion.    Had  such  been  the  case,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
this  Cyaxares  would  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Ctesias  and  Herodotus 
as  a  king  of  Media ;  besides,  no  notice  has  been  made  of  him  in  Ptolemy's 


^  It  Beema  from  what  this  author  relates  of  the  inro^  of  the  Scythians,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  principal  part  or  the  ontHnes  of  this  event,  but  not  of  its  details.  There- 
fbre  we  cannot  be  sure  that  every  circumstance  happened  as  he  relates  it 

t  There  are  historians  who  will  have  her  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Asty^gcB,  but  that 
opinion  seems  to  me  not  well  founded.  uguzea  uy  ^^  ^  v^^  i^ 
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canon.  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  he  k  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
because  (he  most  important  afiairs  during  his  reign  were  transacted  by , 
Gyrus,  and  because  the  glory  of  Cyrus  put  that  of  his  own  actions  in  so 
deep  a  shade  that  the  Median  king  was  not  at  all  thought  of.  But  this 
reasoning  is  too  shallow  to  shake  my  opinion,  founded  upon  the  evidence 
above  mentioned. 

It  is  true  that  the  authority  of  Xenophon  is  with  those  who  regard 
Astyages  not  as  the  last  king  of  the  Modes,  and  who  give  to  this  king  a 
successor  in  Cyaxares  II.,  whom  they  consider  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
Median  kings.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  will  attempt 
to  show,  when  treating  of  the  history  of  Cyrus,  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
Xenophon  was  mistaken,  than  that  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  in  error. 

It  has  also  generally  been  presumed  that  Astyages  was  the  same  king 
as  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel,  the  father  of  Darius,  the  Mede.  But  I  cannot 
accede  to  this  view,  though  entertained  by  many  great  and  learned  histo- 
rians. It  appears  to  me,  from  the  language  used  by  Daniel,  in  the  ninth 
chapter,*  that  Darius  was  the  son  of  no  king,  or  at  least  of  no  Median 
king,  because  we  would  not  then  find  this  expression,  "  Darius  of  the  seed 
of  the  Modes ;"  but,  in  all  probability,  Daniel  would  have  said :  ^'  son  of 
Ahasuerus  the  kifig  of  the  Modes."  Besides  what  follows  in  the  same  verse, 
does  not  give  us  the  least  hint  that  Darius  was  a  king  before  he  "  was 
made  the  king  of  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans ;"  but  the  phraseology  of  the 
sentence  seems  more  to  imply  that  another  person  raised  him  to  that 
dignity.t  It  has  therefore  occurred  to  my  mind  that  this  Darius,  the  Mede, 
probably  was  a  nephew  or  son  of  some  very  near  relative  of  the  king  of 
the  Modes,  whom  that  monarch,  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  appointed 
as  a  vassal-king,,  under  his  supremacy.  I  am  well  aware  that  Astyages 
must  have  been  very  old  when  Babylon  was  taken,  but  I  think  that  we. 
will  find  reasons  sufficient'  to  make  it  evident,  that  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  as  some  historians 
presume  must  have  been  the  case,  if  he  lived  when  that  event  took  place. 

By  presuming  Astyages  to  have  been  the  last  king  of  Media,  as  he  was, 
according  to  what  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  have  told  us,  and  by  admitting 
that  Darius,  the  Mede,  might  have  been  only  a  member  of  the  royal 
fiimily,  whom  Astyages  made  king  of  Babylon,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
ccmtradictory  testimony  which,  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  might  more  easily  be  reconciled. 

*  This  vene  reads  as  follows:  "  In  the  first  year  of  Darias,  the  son  of  Ahasaenu,  of  Ihe  seed 
of  the  Medes,  which  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans." 

t  In  chapter  ▼.  verse  31,  Daniel  says:  "  And  Darins,  the  Mede»  took  the  kingdom,  being 
•boat  threescore  and  two  years  old.*'  This  is  no  contradiction  of  the  c^ioion  I  have  above 
advanced,  becaase  Darios  might  at  the  taking  of  Babylon  have  commanded  the  Modes,  aa 
Cyms  did  the  Persians;  bnt  as  the  former  then  were  the  dominant  nation,  Daniel  might  wall 
•ttribate  to  the  chief  of  the  Medes  the  taking  of  that  kingdom. 
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As  the  most  illustrious  exploits  which,  during  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
were  accomplished  by  the  Medes,  took  place  under  the  leadership  of  Cyrus, 
we  will  pass  them  over  without  further  mention,  until  treating  of  the  history 
of  that  Cetmous  conqueror,  whose  brilliant  career  so  greatly  eclipsed  the 
deeds  of  all  other  princes  of  his  time,  as  to  put  them  altogether  in  the  shade. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  the  dominion  which  the  M^es  for  a  time  had 
exercised  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  was,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians,  without  any  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  former 
against  such  a  degradation,  but  rath^  as  a  voluntary  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  the  Persian  hero,  and  under  the  tacit  condition  of  being  treated  on  equal 
terms  with  the  dominant  branch  of  the  same  family,  as  these  two  nations 
could  justly  be  called,  and  which  unity  of  national  character  rendered 
this  trai]^sfer  of  power,  the  knore  easily  to  be  accomplished.  They  appear 
to  have  had  the  same  religion  and  the  same  language,  and  ought  to  be 
considered,  as  the  Greeks  ever  seemed  to  have  done,  as  one  nation,  but  of 
which  the  one  part  at  that  time  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of  refinement 
and,  consequently,  more  efieminate  state  of  manners ;  while  the  other 
part,  just  then  emerging  from  a  state  of  comparative  bieurbarism,  was  in 
possession  of  all  the  strength  and  energy  of  youth. 

Having  finished  what  I  have  at  present  to  say  of  two  of  the  principal 
nations  that'  appear  during  the  first  of  those  periods  into  which  I  have 
chosen  to  divide  Ancient  History,  our  attention  is  now  claimed  by  the 
Elgyptians — a  peojde  &r  more  remarkable  than  either  the  Assyrians  or 
the  Medes. 


LETTER   XXI. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS   BEFORE   ENTERING   UPON  THE   HISTORY  OF 

THE    EGYPTIANS. 

A  NATION, — whose  sages  gave  wisdom  to  the  illustrious  lawgivers  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  Athenians,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  learning  and 
philosophy  in  the  sublime  genius  of  Plato,  and  in  many  other  great 
minds  of  the  people  around  it— ^a  nation,  which  signalized  itself  by  its 
innumerable  inventions  and  works  of  art,  and  which  reared  those  stupen- 
dous mcmumental  structures  that  seem  destined  to  defy  the  ravages  of 
time — has  indeed  a  right  to  demand  that  its  historical  claims  should 
receive  no  light  regard  from  the  hands  of  posterity.  Such,  however, 
has  been  its  fate  for  many  centuries.    Ignorance,  prejudice,  bigotry  and 
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vanity  have  united  to  deride  and  cry  down  the  sa^ea  of  Egypt  as  vain 
boasters,  and  to  represent  the  records,  which  attest  the  high  antiquity  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  But  the-  day 
of  reckoning  is  come,  and  full  justice  will  surely  be  done  to  a  people 
wronged,  and  to  historians  unjustly  defamed,  in  whose  defence  their  mute 
monuments  suddenly  came  forth,  touched  by  the  enchanting  wand  of  the 
genius  of  ChampolUon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  numerous  Egjrptian  records  once  existed 
and  which — though  probably  not  fprmed  into  a  systematic  history — if 
preserved,  would  have  enabled  us  to  acquire  a  &r  more  correct  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  this  people  than  what  we  can  now  obtain  from  the  scanty 
information  we  possess  in  regard  to  them.  In  acconlance  with  Clement,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  forty-two 
volumes,  written  as  it  was  said  by  Thoth  the  second,  or  Trismegistus,  and 
preserved  by  the  priests,  contained  ail  the  rules  and  precepts,  rdating  to 
religion,  government,  cosmogony,  astronomy,  geograf^y,  medicine  and  the 
arts.  Though  we  may  entertain  reasonable  ddubts  that  any  one  individual 
was  the  sole  author,  we  cannot  question  the  existence  of  such  works 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  are  told  by  writers  who  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  sway  of  the  Persians  over  Eg}^  that  there  then  existed  above 
twenty  thousand  volumes  in  constant  and  universal  use  among  the 
Egyptian  people.  These  works  were  the  productions  of  kings  as  well  as  of 
priests — many  of  the  namen  of  whom  we  know^— who  lived  more  than 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Persian  conquest.  But  it  happened  to  the 
Egyptian  records,  as  to  those  of  many  other  ancient  people,  that  they  were 
'  destroyed,*  partly  by  accidents  and  casualties,  and  partly  by  the  wanton 
will  of  barbarous  or  arrogant  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have  been  disposed 
to  do  as  much  injury  as  possible.  There  can  be  no  wonder,  then,  that  we 
have  so  few  records  left  of  the  ancients,  when  we  consider  the  numerous 
causes  of  destruction  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  destructible 
materials  of  which  tbey  were  composed.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at 
that  any  works  of  the  ancients  were  preserved  until  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  which  has  now  permanently  secured  to  us  all  that  was 
then  left  of  ancieiit  writings.  I  must,  however,  confess,  that  I  rejoice 
that  this  inestimable  discovery  was  not  earlier  made.  I  will,  in  another 
place,  state  my  reasons  for  this  remark,  which  will  naturally  appear 
to  you  as  very  singular,  but  which,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  make  without 
mature  consideration. 

*  Atnong'tbe  many  instaQces  of  the  deBtraotion  of  ancient  arcbires,  I  will  here  mention 
the  conflagration  of  the  Ptolemaic  library  at  Alexandria,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fariooB  attack 
of  the  popolace  upon  Juliiu  Cajsar,  and  the  mibseqnent  annihilation  by  the  command  of  Omar, 
of  the  still  more  nnmeroas,  if  not  more  valuable  library,  collected  at  that  city  daring  a  period 
of  six  hundred  years.  There  cau  be  little  doubt  that  at  least  in  the  occurrence  of  the  former 
event,  many  ancient  Egyptiaa  records  became  the  prey  of  the  flames.         ^  t 
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The  sources  from  which  modern  historians  have  hitherlb  obtained  their 
information  concerning  Ancient  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants,  are  principally 
the  works  of  the  Jewish  writers,  of  Herodotus  and  of  Diodorus,  and  the 
fragments  of  Manetho,  and  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  antiquity  which 
was  claimed,  by  the  Egyptians,  for  their  country,  was  not  regarded  as 
admissible,  in,  consequence  of  its  having  been  deemed  incompatible  with 
what  is  styled  the  "  Mosaic  Chronology."  It,  however,  happens,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  related,  that  there  are  three  versums  of  this-  Chronology — ^the 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Septuagint — each  of  which  is  regarded,  by  high 
authorities,  acknowledged  to  be  orthodox,  as  containing  the  genuine 
Chronology  of  Moses;  still  these  same  authorities  differ  among  them- 
selves in  their  computations,  even  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands  of 
years.  The  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  version, 
in  the  reckoning  from  Adatn  to  Abraham,  amounts  to  nearly  1400  years, 
and  in  that  from  the  deluge  to  the  latter  patriarch,  nearly  800  years. 
The  Hebrew  dates  were,  for  a  long  time,  held  as  infallible,  in  the 
Protestant  churches;  but,,  of  late,  the  general  opinion  has  taken  a 
contrary  turn,  and  is  now  setting  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Septuagint — the 
dates  in  which  were  formerly  stigmatized  as  forgeries  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews.  This  reproach  is,  however,  now  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  toxt, 
and  its  rabbinical  compilers  of  the  Byzantine  age.  It  is,  therefore, 
^  admitted  by  all  unprejudiced  and  enlightened  men  of  the  present  time,  that 
the  chronology  of  the  Jews  can  in  nowise  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
etomal  truths  taught  in  the  Bible. 

The  arguments  which,  on  the  pretended  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
chronology,  were  brought  against  the  claims  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  high 
antiquity  being  thus  overruled,  it  rests  now  to  show  that  these  claims  are 
founded  on  good  and  indisputable  evidence. 

The  testimony  of  Manetho,  though  now  less  objected  to  than  formerly, 
would  not  alone  have  convinced  many  of  the  reality  of  the  great 
antiquity  now  conceded  to  the  Egyptians,  had  not  a  happy  discovery 
of  an  illustrious  Frenchman  compeUed  die  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
to  stand  forth  in  corroboration  ot  in  part  at  least,  what  Manetho  related  in 
support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Eg3rptian  people. 

I  will  here  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  hieroglyphical  interpretation,  and  of  its  process  and  consequences. 

After  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  the  thoughts  of  many  learned 
men  were  turned  towards  Egyyt,  as  the  acknowledged  cradle,  if  not  the 
birth-place,  of  many  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  Many  ponderous 
volumes,  of  various  merit,  particularly  in  the  preceding  centuries,  were 
produced,  purporting  to  throw  some  light  through  the  clouds  that  envelq>ed 
the  history  of  that  interesting  country.  There  were  even  those  who 
pretended  to  have  discovered  the  mode  of  interpreting  the  hieroglyphics ; 
but  their  pretensions  have  beoi  proved  to  be  too  vain  to  deserve  our 
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attention.  Am<»ig  the  few  Europeans — ^who,  braving  the  dangers  which 
accompanied  the  travellers  that,  under  the  ruthless  sway  of  the  Memlodcsi 
visited  Elgypt — ^were  some,  indeed,  that  signalized  themselves  by  enriching 
us  with  valuable  information  of  that  country,  though  they  produced  no 
evidence  that  the  claims  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  a  high  antiquity  were 
founded.  But  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
was  given  by  that  famous  expedition  to  Egypt,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Bonaparte,  in  1798,  was  undertaken  by  the  Fr^ich,  not  only  for  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  but,  thanks  to  the  commander-in-chief,  also  with 
a  view  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  We  know  that  by  the 
imbeciUty  of  the  government  then  existing  in  France,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  English,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was  frustrated.  The 
other  was,  nevertheless,  more  successful  than  even  the  most  sanguine  hope 
had  anticipated.  Since  the  Uving  barriers  of  that  formidable  band  of  horse- 
men which  had  changed  Egypt  inmost  into  a  den  of  privileged  robbers, 
had,  with  irresistible  force,  been  borne  down  by  the  mighty  sword  that 
had  humbled  the  pride  of  Austria,  and  given  a  glorious  peace  to  enfran- 
chised France ;  the  European  traveler  began  to  have  a  more  free  and 
less  dangerous  access  to  Egypt,  for  which  we. are  also  greatly  indebted 
to  Mohammed  Ah,  who,  whatever  bis  enemies  may  pretend,  has  given 
abundant  proofs  of  possessing  the  character  of  an  enlightened  prince.    . 

The  great  French  work,  '^  Description  de  I'Egypte,"  compiled  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  government,  by  the  industrious  savans  who  had 
accompiEmied  the  expedition  of  Bonaparte,  after  their  return  to  France, 
presented,  for  the  first  time,  &ithiulr  architectural  copies  of  th^  Egyptian 
monuments.  Investigatiops  afterwards  made,  proved  that  the  French 
artists  of  that  day,  had  not  with  scrupulous  exactness  delineated  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  sculptured  on  these  monuments;  still,  a  mass  of 
fac-simiies,  almost  correct,  had  been  ftimished  to  those  who  were  inclined 
to  attempt  deciphering  them,  and  thus  a  great  step  had  been  taken 
towards  effecting  this  Ipng  sought  for  object  This  work  was  followed  by 
others,  who  also,  in  some  degree,  dissipated  the  darkness  that  enveloped 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt  I  must,  however,  here  add,  that  the  learned 
Dane,  Geoige  Zoega,  already,  in  1797,  in  his  work,  "De  Origine  et 
usu  Obeliscorum'' — Of  the  Origin  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Obelisks — had 
attempted  to  ^ve  fac-simile  copies  of  certain  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

What,  however,  appears  principally  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
kejf  for  deciphering  hieroglyphics  was  the  Rosetta  Stones  a  block  of  black 
basalt,  whose  extreme  length  is  about  three  feet,  measured  on  the  flat 
sur&ce,  which  contains  three  inscriptions.  The  breadth  of  this  stone — b, 
fragment  of  which  is  lost — ^where  it  is  entire,  is  about  two  feet  five  inches, 
and  its  thickness  varies  from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  The  under  part  of 
the  stone  which  is  not  sculptured,  is  left  rough.  It  was  discovered  by  M. 
Bouchard,  a  French  officer  of  the  engineers,  in  August,  1799,  while  digging 
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for  the  foundations  of  Fort  St  Julien,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rosetta,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  valuable  relic 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  transported  to  England  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Two 
of  the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Egyptian  language,  though  in  separate  and 
distinct  characters;  the  first,  or  uppermost,  being  'm  hieroglyphics^  and 
much  mutilated,  so  that  several  lines  are  entirely  wanting  and  others 
partially  destroyed ;  the  second  is  in  the  character  called  in  the  Qreek 
translation,  eneAorio/,-^"  writing  of  the  people," — or,  as  it  is  else  styled, 
demotic^  to  designate  its  ordinary  and  popular  use ;  the  third  inscription  is 
in  Ancient  Greek,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  and 
demotic  text,  which  records  the  coronation  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  an 
event  that  took  place  196  years  B.  C,  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  French  General,  Dugua,  brought  from  Egypt  to  Paris,  a  cast  and 
two  impressions  of  the  stone,  made  at  Cairo ;  and  in  1803,  an  analysis  of 
the  Greek  inscription,  made  by  M.  Ameillons.  was  published  by  the  order 
of  the  Institute.  Representations  of  the  stone  were  subsequently  given  in 
the  "Description  de  PESgypte,"  and  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of 
London  caused  copies  to  be  engraved  and  disseminated  throughout  all 
Europe. 

The  importance  of  this  stone  and  its  inscriptions  was  at  once  acknow- 
ledged as  a  possible  means  of  suppl}ring  a.Aray  to  decipher  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  Consequently  the  Rosetta  Stone  awakened  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  excitement  among  all  the  learned  qf  Europe  who  took 
interest  in  Egyptian  Archaeology ;  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most 
dbtinguished  philologists  of  the  age,  who  undertook  its  critical  investiga- 
tion. By  the  labors  of  some  eminent  Greek  scholars,  the  mutilated  Greek 
inscription  was  supphed  with  the  words  which  had  been  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  fractures  in  the  stone,  or  at  least  the  meaning  of  the  whole  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  With  no  less  zeal,  though  with  not  so  prompt, 
but  in  the  end  with  equal  success,  other  eminent  scholars  were  investigat- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  two  inscriptions  in  Egyptian  characters,  of  which 
they  began  soon  to  advance  the  opinion,  that  the  Greek  inscription  was 
nothing  but  a  translation ;  and  consequently  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modem  antiquarians^  that  the 
hieroglyphics  and  other  Egyptian  characters  had  ceased  to  ]be  used,  and 
their  interpretation  lost  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt,  by 
Cambyses,  about  525  years  B.  C.  Meanwhile  it  was  ascertained  by  M. 
Q^uincy  de  QuatremSre,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  editor  of 
the  ''  Journal  des  Savans,"  that  the  present  Coptic  language  was  the  very 
one  which  had  been  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

It  was  principally  upon  the  investigation  of  the  second  Egyptian 
inscription,  or  what  is  called  in  the  Greek  text  "  enchonaly"  or  writing  of 
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the  people ;  termed  abo  demotic,  that  the  learned  bestowed  their  labor; 
from  the  reasons  that  it  was  best  preserved,  and  seemed,  at  the  first  glance, 
easiest  to  decipher,  but  which  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  In  1802,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  Orientalist  of  Europe,  the  celebrated  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
made  an  advance  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  demotic  text  He 
happily  found  out  the  meaning  of  the  groups,  which  represented  the  proper 
names,  and  indicated  that  the  signs  in  these  groups  were  letters. 

The  discoveries  of  M.  de  Sacy  were  further  advanced  by  a  Swede,  Mr. 
Akerblad,  who  resided  at  Rome.  He  furnished  a  skeleton  alphabet  of  the 
demotic  text ;  but  omitting  to  observe  the  suppression  of  the  vowels,  as  is 
generally  customary  in  the  Oriental  languages,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
applying  this  alphabet  to  the  greater  part  of  the  demotic  inscription.  Thus 
a  great  advance  had  been  made,  and  to  Mr.  Akerblad  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  indicated  a  passage  in  the  hieroglyphic  character,  which  discoveries 
subsequent  have  fully  confirmed. 

Some  years  elapsed  after  Mr.  Akerblad's  discoveries  were  made,  before 
any  visible  advancement  was  made  in  the  deciphering  of  the  Egyptian 
inscription.  But  in  1814,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Young  published  in 
his  "  Archaelogia"  an  improvement  of  the  demotic  alphabet  of  Mr.  Aker- 
blad, and  €ulded  a  translation  of  the  demotic  inscription,  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Greek,  but  distinguishing  the  contents  of  the  different  lines,  so  far 
as  he  was  then  able.  In  1816,  Professor  Tychens,  of  Gottingen,  proved 
that  the  hieratic  character  (not  on  the  Rosetta  Stone)  was  but  a  simple 
mode  of  writing  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

Meanwhile  the  English  consul-general.  Salt,  and  a  countryman  of  his, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bankes,  identified,  in  1818,  the  name  of  '^  Cleopatra"  in  a 
hieroglyphic  oval  on  the  obelisk  of  Phike,  to  which  conclusion  they  had 
been  led  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  same  obelisk,  and  afterwards 
proved  to  be  correct 

But  an  article,  entitled  '<  Egypt,"  which  appeared  in  the  supplement  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Edinburg, 
1819,  first  pointed  out  the  method  adopted  by  the  ancient  Egjrptians,  in 
their  peculiar  art  of  writing ;  and  Dr.  Young  was  generally  considered  as 
the  ingenious  author  of  that  Essay.  He  also  positively  indicated  the 
names  of  "  Ptolemy"  and  "  Berenice,"  in  the  hieroglyphical  groups  on  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  and  also  the  probable  meaning  of  about  two  hundred  groups 
of  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  many  of  which  interpretations  have  later 
been  confirmed. 

The  honor  of  having  discovered  the  key  to  the  deciphering  of  hiero- 
gljrphical  characters  is  in  general  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Dr.  Young, 
but  it  is  to  the  .  genius  of  M.  ChampolUon,  the  younger,  that  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  astonishing  discoveries  which,  in  later 
years,  have  been  made  in  Egyptian  archaeology,  or  what  concerns  ancient 
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Egypt  and  its  inhabitanta.  This  illustrioas  Frenchman  put  forth  at 
once  a  complete  system*  which  is  said  to  be  applicaUe  to  every  epoch 
and  to  every  legend  in  the  history  of  Egypt  He  was  the  chief  necro- 
mancer who  caused  the  Egyptian  monuments  to  speak,  and  recalled 
to  life  those  characters  that  heid  been  so  many  c^ituries  lying  dead  in 
the  crumbling  papyri  of  Egypt.  The  ^gma  which  for  thousands  of 
years  had  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  so  many  learned  men  of  almost  all 
civilized  i^ations  was  thus  happily,  solved  in  our  own  days.  This  is  the 
reason  that  justice,  at  least  in  part,  can  be  done  to  the  claims  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  to  Manetho,  the  native  historian  of  Egypt,  who  has  so 
long  and  so  unjustly  been  disregarded. 

Manethot  was  a  learned- Egyptian  of  Sebennytus,  a  high  priest  and 
sacred  scribe  of  Heliopolis^  who,  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  translation 
of  the  Septuagint  Bible,  prq[>ared,  at  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
from  the  temple  archives,  a  connected  series  of  Egyptian  annals,  in  good 
Greek,  comprising,  besides  a  preamble  of  gods,  and  demigods,  thirty 
dynasties  of  mortal  kings,  with  names,  dates  of  accession,  and  remarkable 
events  of  each  epoch,  down  to  Alexander's  invasion  in  Egypt,  332  years 
B.  C.  This  work  was  dedicated. to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  with  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

''  The  Epistle  of  Manetho,  the  Sebennyte,  to  Ptolomaeus  Philadelphus. 

'<To  the  great  and  august  king  Ptolomffius,  Manetho,  the  high  priest 
and  sacred  scribe  of  the  sacred  Adyta,  in  Egypt,  being  a  native  of 
Sebennytus,' and.  a  citizen  of  Heliopolis,  to  lus  sovereign  Ptolomaeus,  humbly 
greeting : 

"  It  is  our  duty,  most  powerful  king,  to  pay  attention  to  all  things  which 
it  is  your  pleasure  we  should  investigate.  In  answer,  therefore,  to  your 
inquiries,  concerning  the  things  which  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  world,  I 
shall,  as  you  command,  lay  before  you  what  I  have  gathered  from  the 
sacred  books  written  by  Hermes  Trismegistus,  our  forefather.  Farewell, 
my  prince,  my  sovereign." 

This  gives,  indeed,  a  curious  idea  of  the  duty  of  an  historian,  at  that 
time  in  Egypt  In  our  days  it  is  a  hard  task  enough  for  an  historian 
simply  to  tell,  in  truth,  the  events  which  have  past 

We  will  return  to  Manetho,  after  having  dwelt  a  little  more  upon  the 
investigations  of  the  hierogl3rphic  characters. 

Dr.  Young,  though  he  had  found  the  key,  had  been  imable  to  apply  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  unlock  the  door,  as  seems  from  an  essay  of  date  1823,]: 


*  In  1824,  M.  CbampoUioD,  the  yoanger,  published  hift  workt  "  Precii  do  syst^me  hiexx)- 
glyphiqae  des  anoi^ns  Bgyptiens  */'  haying  already,  in  1822,  published  an  essay  on  phonetio 
hieroglyphics. 

t  This  historian  flourished  about  260  years  B.  0. 

i  Accounts  of  some  recent  discoveries  in  Hieroglyphic  Literature  and  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ti*»."    London:  1823.  uigiuzeu  uy -^jv^v^^i^ 
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in  which  he  relates,  '^  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  did  not  make  use  of  an 
alphabet  to  represent  the  sounds  and  articulations  of  certain  words,  before 
tlie  domination  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans."  It  appears  from  certain 
circumstances,  very  probable  that  even  ChampoUion  partook  in  this  error 
for  sonle  years,  and  consequently  considered  the  hieroglyphics  as  signs  of  ) 

things  and  not  of  sounds,  and  thus  denied  the  alphabetic  principle  in  the         | 
hieroglyphic  legends,  the  existence  of  which  he  afterwards  so  victoriously  i 

proved  in  his  ^^  Memoir  on  Phonetic  Hieroglyphics,"  read  by  him,  <»i  the  i 

27th  of  September,  1822,  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at  | 

Paris,  and  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  "the  ancient  Egyptians  had 
used  pure  hieroglyphical  signs,  or  characters,  representing  the  image  of 
material  objects,  to  represent  simply  the  sounds  of  the  names  of  Greek 
and  Roman  sovereigns,  inscribed  on  the  monuments  of  Dendera,  Thebes, 
Esne,  Edfoo,  Ombos  and  Phils."  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  already,  in 
1814,  in  his  work,  'f  Egjrpt  under  the  Pharaohs,"  M.  Champollion  expressed 
his  hope  ''  that  it  would  at  last  be  discovered  that  sounds  of  words,  and 
the  expressions  of  thoughts,  were  represented  upon  the  tablets,  whereon  the 
Egyptians  had  painted  but  material  objects,"  and  that,  not  more  than  six 
years  afterwards  he  was  himself  the  person  who  realized  what  he  so 
short  a  time  before  had  expressed  the  hope  would  be  done.  It  was 
however,  by  the  results  of  M.  GhampoUion's  subsequent  investigations, 
that  the  fact  was  first  established,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  signs, 
or  representations  of  material  objects,  painted,  delineated,  or  sculptured,  in 
all  hieroglyphical  texts  and  legends,  were  phonetic,  and  reducible,  as 
effected  by  himself,  jnto  an  alphabet,  composed  of  a  certaip  number'  of 
distinct  articulations,  ^^  for  each  of  which  there  was  a  number,  more  or 
less  great,  of.  homophones;  i.  e.  symbols,  differing  in  figure,  though 
identical  in  sound — applicable  to  a  well-defined  system,  and  never  solely 
by  graphical  caprice."  ■      '        ' 

M.  Ghampollion  proved  another  important  feet,  viz :  that  the  hiero- 
g\yphic  characters  are  complex  ;  being  figurative,  symbolical,  and  phonetic, 
representing  these  three  phases  always  in  the  same  text,  sometimes  in 
the  same  phrase,  and  frequently  in  the  same  word.  He  made  it  also 
evident,  that  the  opinion  was  false,  that  phonetic  signs  were  first 
employed  in  Egypt,  after  the  year  650  B.  C,  when  Psammeticus  first 
permitted  foreigners  to  settle  in  Egypt,  and  there  to  become  citizens, 
by  proving  in  his  work,  ^^  Precis  du  Systems  Bteroglyphique  des 
Anciens  Egyptiens^  that  the  phonetic  signs  were  unquestionably  in 
constant  and  general  use,  as  &r  back  as  in  the  nineteenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  has  since,  by  his  own  investigations,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  been  proved,  that  this  mode  of 
writing  was  used  in  times  far  anterior  to  the  last  mentioned  period. 

Among  the  many  learned  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  same  field  of  pursuit,  in  which  Champollion  the  younger,  acquired  an 
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immortal  name,  the  mos^  eminent  are  his  Mend  and  pupil,  Ippolito 
Rosselini,  of  Pisa,  Dr.  Leipdus  of  Berlin,  Sir  Gardiner  Wiikinsen,  and 
Dr.  0.  C.  I.  Bunsen. 

By  the  joint  labor  of  ChampoUion  the  younger,  and  his  yery  learned 
brother,  Figeac  GfaampolHon— who  wrote  a  highly  yaluable  chrono- 
logical dissertation,  the  chief  object  of  which  was,  to  reconcile  Manetho 
with  the  discrepancies  of  other  writers — ^many  of  this  historian's  statements, 
so  long  disregarded,  were  proved,  to  be  correct,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  effected ;  but  the 
d^ith  of  the  younger  QhampoUion,  in  December,  1831,  retarded,  for  many 
years,  the  development  of  the  ftdl  troth  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  brilliant  and  intuitive  genius  would  have  accomplished,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged.  In  spite  of  all  end^vors  of  the  learned  men 
engaged  in  investigating  the  archa^dogy  of  Egypt,  the  progress  for  some 
years  afterwards  was  yery  slow  in  the  historical  departmerHL  Some 
additions,  however,  were,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  what  was  known  of 
the  period  already  investigated  by  the  ChampoUions,  and  even  some 
names,  and  genealogical  connections  of  several  kings  antepor  to  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  were  ascertained  from  the  monuments.  But,  at  last, 
Dr^  Bunsen  came  forth  with  a  work,*  in  which,  with  great,  if  not 
complete  success,  he  established  the  reality  of  Manetho's  thirty  dynasties. 

But  before  we  take  a  survey  of  Dr.  Bunsen's  Investigations  of  that  subject 
I  will  say  some  words  of  Manetho's  history  itself. 

This  work  was  divided  into  diree  books.  The  first  treated  of  the  reign 
of  the  gods,  of  the  demigods,  and  of  eleven  dynasties  of  mortal  kings ;  the 
second  comprised  the  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  eight  dynasties ;  and  the 
third  extended  to  the  dethronement,  by  Darius  Oehus,  of  Nectanebo,  the 
last  king  of  the  thirtieth  dynasty.  There  can  now  be  no  re^uK>nable  doubt 
that  this  work,  in  its  main  points,  was  an  authentic  history  of  Egypt, 
though  in  its  details,  there  was  much  confusion  and  much  exaggeration. 
But,  unfortunately,  only  a'  meagre  epitome  of  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
that  in  two  texts  or  versions.  Julius  Africanus,. Bishop  of  Emmaus — 
Nicopolis,  who  Uved  about  the  year  200,  epitomized  apd  commentated  the 
History  of  Manetho,  but  even  the  original  work  of  this  learned  prelate 
has  not  reached  us ;  only  extracts  from  it,  comprising  the  (hirty 
dynasties  more  or  less  entire,  together  with  the  table  of  Eratosthenes, 
of  w;hich  I  will  in  another  place  speak,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chrono- 
graphy  of  Syncellus.  The  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  also  preserved  in  the 
Chronology  of  Eusebiust  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  almost  entire, 

*  In  1845,  the  work  aboTe  alladed  to,  wm  pobliihed  in  Hamburg,  ander  the  title  of :— - 
"Bgypteni  SteUs  in  der  Weltgetchichte,"  (The  place  of  Bgypt  in  UniTenal  History,)  by  0. 
0. 1.  Bunten. 

t  Eu9ebiiu,  with  the  snrname  Pamphilt,  also  called  father  of  the  hiOory  ef  the  ChrieHem 
dmrekt  was  born  in  Palestine,  abont  370,  and  died  abont  340.    He  was  the  most  learned  man 
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in  an  Armenian  version,  while  the  part  of  it  concerning  Egjpl,  formB  also 
a  portion  of  the  compilation  of  Syncellus,  who,  however,  himself  tells  us, 
that  the  text  of  Eusebius  was  but  a  transcript  of  that  of  Africanus,  and 
that  the  discrepancies  that  occur  are  corruptions  on  the  part  of  the  copyist 

Manetho's  history  was  compiled  from  the  most  ancient  and  authentic 
sources,  of  which  the  principal  seems  to  have  been  the  books  of  Thoth  II., 
or  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  the  sacred  inscriptions  on  the  columns  of 
Hermes.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  genealogical  tablets,  of  which 
some  have  reached  us,  the  palpyri  in  the  library  of  Alexandria,  afterwards 
destroyed,  and  the  sculptures  on  the  temples  and  other  buildings  were  by 
him  ccMisulted.  Being  a  learned  priest  himself,  and  thus  master  of  the 
hieroglyphic  writings,  he  was  at  least-  able  to  perform  his  task  &ithfully. 
National  vanity  might  still  be  supposed  to  have  induced  him  to  extend  the 
antiquity  of  his  nation  even  beyond  what  the  legends  he  consulted  claimed ; 
but  the  test  of  his  veracity,  which  now  js  at  hand,  ha^  proved,  that  there 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  any  essential  falsification,  though 
he  imdoubtedly  accepted  as  truth,  much  that  was  fioibulous  and  thus 
proved  himself  in  some  degree  wanting  in  that  critical  judgment  which  is 
so  necessary  in  an  historian,  in  order  to  separate  the  &lse  from  the  trUe. 

Before  returning  to  Baron  Bunsen's  work,  I  will  here  say  a  few  words 
of  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  authorities  on  which  the  historical  part  of  that 
work  is  founded,  and  who,  as  I  have,  before  mentioned,  is  to  be  consulted 
by  every  one  that  investigates  the  history. of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Eratosthenes  was  a  Greek  of  Gyrene,  and  lived  about  sixty  years  after 
Manetho,  or  about  two  hundred  years  B.  C,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  on  whose  command  he  seems  to  have  composed  his  Laterculus,  or 
catalogue  of  Egyptian  kings,  from  ancient  Egyptian  records,  and  from  the 
information  he  might  have  gathered  from  the  learned  scribes  of  Thebes. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  a  mathematician,  astronomer,  and. geographer,  and, 
besides,  superintendent  of  the  library  of  Alexandria.  This  catalog^e^ 
however,  comprised  but  thirty-eight  kings  ;  but  was  continued  by  his  dis- 
ciple Apollodorus,  sumamed  ''  the  Cbronographer,"  in  a  ftirther  succession 
of  fifty-three  kings  ;  but  these  documents  are  lost,  except  a  fi*agment  which 
is  preserved  in  the  work  of  Syncellus. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  Manetho 
and  Eratosthenes ;  but  that  the  former,  in  regard  to  the  names,  and  even 
to  the  number  of  kings,  has  been  confirmed  far  more  frilly  by  the  decipher- 
ed writings  on  the  monuments,  than  the  latter.  This  seems  to  me  very 
natural,  as  it  was  to  be  expected  that. Manetho,  a  native  and  learned  priest, 
would  be  much  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Egypt,  as 
handed  down  in  the  hierc^lyphic  writings,  than  a  foreigner,  whose  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  must  have  been  more  superficial.    Still,  the  state- 

of  hit  time,  and  became  bishop  of  Omautm,,  in  Palestiiie.  He  was  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Athaoaaiaa. 
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ments  of  Eratoethenes  might,  on  the  other  hand,  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  more  unprejudiced  and  impartial,  and  are,  therefore,  yery  useful 
in  some  respects,  as  far  as  they  go. 

Dr.  Btmsen,  to  whose  work  we  now  turn  our  attention,  defers,  in  r^ard 
to  the  historical  part  of  his  composition,  to  the  following  authorities: 
1.  The  Dynas.tie8  of  Man^tho ;  2.  The  Catalogues  of  Eratosthenes  and  . 
ApoUodorua;  3.  The  preserved  Papyri,  especially  a  most«  important 
one  in  the  Turin  collection;  4.  The  inscriptions  on  the  monuments, 
of  which  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the  Genealogical  Tables  of  Kamak 
and  Abydos,  with  various  other  similar,  though  not  so  numerous,  lists  of 
royal  names;  besides  many  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  i^aonuments 
generally. 

In  regard  to  the  two  versions  of  what  is  still  extant  of  Manetho's  work. 
Dr.  Bunsen  gives  the  preference  to  that  of  Africanus,  excepting  in 
cases  where  the  discrepancy  may  appear  to  originate  in  errors  of  the 
text  of  that  author,  to  whom,  however,  the  preference  which  Dr.  Bunsen 
has  given  him,  appears  reasonably  due.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  lists  of  Manetho's  dynasties,  with  which  Africanus  has 
furnished  us,  never  left  Manetho's  hands  in  that  incorrect  state,  especially 
as  regards  numeials,  in  which  they  have  reached  us ;  which  is  very  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  epilogus  or  sum  subjoined  to  each  book — ^Manetho's 
work  being  divided  in  three  books — differs  in  some  cases  widely  from  that 
which  results  from  the  summing  up  of  the  separate  entries ;  and  which 
also  makes  it  very  difficult  to  form  any  approximate  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  kings  and  years  it  may  originally  have  contained. 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  table  of  dynasties,  reigns,  and  years  after  Africanus, 
with  the  epilogus,  and  also  the  aptusd  sum,  for  each  book  and  theresdier 
add  another  table,  called  by  Syncellus  "  The  Old  Chronicle,''  as  in  many 
points  differing  from  that  of  Aricanus. 


THE   TABLE    OF   AFRICANUS; 


BOOK  I. 

BOOK  11. 

Booxm. 

DTK  AST's. 

mixom. 

TBAHS. 

RBIOMS.* 

TBAms. 

DTNASTIBS. 

RBIOMS. 

TBABS. 

I. 

8 

263 

XII.' 

7 

^160 

XX. 

12 

135 

II. 

9 

302 

XIII. 

60 

453 

XXL 

7 

114 

III. 

9 

214 

XIV. 

76 

184 

XXIL 

9 

116 

IV. 

8 

284 

XV. 

6 

284 

XXIIL 

4 

89 

V. 

9 

218 

XVI 

^       32 

518 

XXIV. 

1 

6 

VI. 

6 

203 

XVII 

43 

^    151 

XXV. 

3 

40 

VII. 

.70,Bui.5 

(Todays) 

XVIII. 

16 

259 

XXVL 

9 

150 

VIII. 

27 

146 

XIX. 

.  6 

204 

XXVIL 

8 

124 

IX. 

19 

409 

XXVIIL 

1 

6 

X. 

19 

185 

1 

XXIX. 

4 

20 

XI. 

16 

43 

( 

XXX. 

3 

38 

8nm. 

200 

2267 

'  Sam. 

246 

2213 

Sam. 

61 

838 

Epil. 

192 

2300         Epil. 

96 

2121 
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Some  of  these  entries,  as,  for  instance,  70  kings  in  70  days,  and  76 
kings  in  184  years,  are  evidently  fidse,  or  probably  corrupted  from  the 
genuine  in  the  original  Usts  of  Manetho.  But  as  the  above  table  now 
is,  it  represents  507  kings  reigning  in  Egypt^  during  a  period  of  5318 
years ;  and  as  Menes  is  the  first  of  these  kings,  and  the  reign  of  the  last 
one  ended  about  340  years  B.  C,  it  carries  back  the  reign  of  the  former  to 
about  6650  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  or  about  2100  years  prior  to 
that  time,  when,  according  to  Johannes  Yon  Miiller,  the  deluge  took  place.* 
We  will,  however,  see  how  Dr.  Bunsen  has  limited  the  years  given  in 
this  table  to  a  number  less  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  6pinion  on  this 
subject,  but  still,  probably,  not  acceptable  to  all. 

The  following  table  is  a  reduction  of  the  old  Egyptian  chronicle,  made 
and  handed  down  to  us  by  SynceHus.  The  chronicle  itself  is  presumed 
to  have  been  compiled  some  years  before  the  dethronement  of  the  last 
Pharaoh.    Its  chronology  extends  down  to  369  years  B.  G. 

THE  OLD  EGYPTIAN  CHRONICLE. 

lit.  Reign  cf  the  Gode^-or  Auriiae.\  TlARtp 

-   '  To  Hej^aestUB-^yvltMik — ^Pthah,  the  creator,  is  assigned  no  time. 
^e^HM— the  Son— the  son  of  Hephaeetos,  reigned  diree  myriads  of 
years,  eqmvalent-to    ---------  90,000 

Cronos,  and  other  twelve  divinities  reigned  together      -        -        -  3,9S4 

2d.    Reign  of  the  Demi-Oodt,  or  Mae»trean».X 

The  eight' Demi-Gods  reigned  together 217 

3d.  Reign  of  Men, 

The  fifteen  genentacms  (Dynastist)  comprised  in  the  Oyaio  Cycle 

or  Sothic  period,  reigned •        -        -        443 

The  remaining  fifteen  dynasties  of  kings,  commencing  with  the 
sixteenth  dynasty  and  ending  with  the  thirtieth  dynasty,  reigned 

together 1881 

,        Beign  of  Men  '-: ^^324 

Total  reign  of  Gods  and  Men         -  .....  36,525 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  that,  under  the  reign  of  the 
gods,  is  understood  the  time  anterior  to  the  deluge ;  and  as  Cronus  and  his 
nearest  twelve  successors  nearly  agree  in  number  with  the  patriarchs  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  this  fact  has  been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  this  supposi- 
tion. The  reigns  of  the  demi-gods  have,  by  these  antiquarians,  been 
presumed  to  allude  to  those  generations  which  lived  after  the  deluge,  but 
before  the  time  of  Menes.    I  will,  in  another  place,  state  my  own  opinion 


*  These  numbers  reduced  on  the  most  moderate  calcalation,  according  to  the  above  table, 
gives,  however,  a  period  of  no  less  than  5226  years,  and  »  series  of  349  kings,  the  raign  of  the 
last  of  whom  terminated  340  years  B.  C. 

t  This  word  has  generally  been  considered  as  allading  to  *'  the  golden  age,"  hat  then 
are  those  who  think  that  it  more  properly  means  **  the  children  of  the  snn." 

%  Alluding  to  those  "  bom  of  the  sun." 
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on  this  subject.  When  we  compare  these  two  tables  we  find  in  accordance 
with  the  former,  that  the  rei^n  of  Menes  took  place  no  less  than  about 
2967  years  anterior  to  the  time  assigned  to  it  in  Sjmcellus's  reduction  of 
the  Old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  which  gives  to  the  period  between  that  king 
and  the  birth  of  Christ  only  2683  years. 

The  incorrectness  of  these  two  tables  has  evidently  been  proved,  by  the 
careful  and  diligent  investigations  of  those,  who,  in  more  recent  times,  have 
occupied  themselves  with  the  historical  part  of  Egyptian  archaeology.  BuV 
the  honor  belongs  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  Dr.  Bunsen,  of  having  fully 
and  satisfactorily  substantiated,  l^  historical  and  monumental  evidences,* 
that  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  authentic  history  in  the  entire  seiries  of  the 
dynasties  of  Manetho,  extending  from  the  very  origin  of  human  society, 
through  a  period  of  several  thousand  years  before  the  Chrisdau  era. 

We  have  seen,  thajL,  at  the  lowest  computation,  the  sum  of  the  whole 
list  of  Egyptian  kings,  by  Manetho,  gives  5226  years,  and  349  kings.  But 
as  there  is  a  passage  in  Syncellus,  which  mentions  a  reduction  of  "  The 
Thirty  Dynasties,"  described  in  the  three  books  of  Manetho,  to  113  gene- 
rations, and  3555  years,  Dr.  Bunsen  considers  this  statement  as  an 
expression  of  Manetho's  own  views.  This  conclusion  appears,  however, 
somewhat  questionable,  as  there  is  no  author  quoting,  either  immediately 
or  from  second-hand,  the  work  of  Manetho,  that,  by  a  single  expression, 
gives  us  leeLBoa  to  interpret  the  passage  alluded  to,  as  embodying  the 
opinion  of  Manetho  himself.  It  is,  nevertheless^  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  Dr.  B.un8en  has  arrived,  by  his  investigations,  at  a  result,  not 
differing  materially,  in  regard  to  years,  from  this  passage  of  Syncellus. 
Interesting  as  the  subject  may  be,  it  would,  nevertheless,  occupy  us  too 
long  to  follow  Dr.  Bunsen  through  the  laborious  and  detailed  process  that 
led  him  to  the  conclusion,-^which  will  astonish  the  most  of  my  readers, — 
that  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  from  the  time  of  Menes 
ta  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  Darius  Ochus.  about  340  years  B.  C, 
was  no  less  than  about  3300  years ;  thus  carrying  back  the  reign  of  Menes 
to  about  3640  years  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ  Besides  this,  Dr. 
Bunsen  assumes,  what  is  very  reasonable,  that  the  Egyptians  must  have 

*  By  the  proper  and  ingenious  use  Baron  Bansen  has  made  of  the  table  of  Eratosthenes 
and  the  Turin  Papyrus,  he  has  been  able  to  correct,  at  least  in  part,  the  errors  which  wern 
found  in  the  lists  of  Manetho's  first  dynasties,  where  the  greatest  difficulties  were  chiefly 
met  with.  The  table  of  Eratosthenes  gives  a  succession  of  3S  kings,  commencing,  like 
Manetho*s  first  dynasty,  with  Menes,  giving  to  the  name  of  each  king  its  Greek  interpretation, 
and  the  years  of  his  reign — the  whole  series  extending  over  a  period  of  1076  years.  The 
Turin  Papyrus  is  a  catalogue  of  dynasties,  with  names  and  dates  similar  to  those  of  Manetho's, 
written  in  the  hieratic  text,  or  a  kind  of  short-hand  of  the  pure  hieroglyphic.  It  comprised, 
when  entire,  a  list  of  kings,  from  Menes  down  to  the  time  of  its  own  compilation,  under  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  or  about  1400  years  B.  0.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  firagment  of  the 
original  records,  on  which  the  lists  of  Manetho  were  founded.  Being  in  a  very  mutilated 
condition,  the  fragments,  have,  however,  by  Dr.  Leipsius,  and  some  others,  been  so  fiur  recon- 
structed, as  to  give  with  tolerable  accuracy,  th^  order  of  the  soocession  of  the  kin^d*^^ 
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existed  for  some  centuries,  ere  they  attained  that  degree  of  civilization,  they 
must  have  possessed,  when  Menes  brought  them  together  into  a  great  and 
united  empire.  In  regard  to  the  results  of  Dr.  Bunseh's  praiseworthy 
and  invaluable  investigations,  I  will  here  only  mention,  that  it  has  gained 
the  approbation,  in  its  essential  part,  of  many  competent  judges. 

Liable  to  great  errors  as  Manetho  or  his  copyists  were,  there  can  now 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main  points,  the  statements  of  this  historian  are 
correct ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  work  has 
been  destroyed. 

Let  not,  then,  any  prejudice  render. us  unwilling  to  accept  this  truth, 
which  has  been  established  by  overwhelming  evidence,  but  rather  lei  us 
be  grateful  to  those  learned  men,  who,' by  their  genius  and  assiduous 
labors,  have  dispelled  the  fog  and  doubt,  that  for  so  many  centuries  have 
surrounded  the  most  remote  times  of  the  Egyptian  history. 

All  human  affairs  are  intimately  blended  together,  and  results  must 
often  be  sought  in  causes  the  most  remote.  Had  not  the  enfran- 
chisement of  France — ^that  glorious  event,  which  dispelled  clouds  of 
prejudice,  that  hiui  so  long  obscured  the  light  of  human  reason — taken 
place,  there  is  every  probability,  that  impenetrable  darkness  would  still 
have  continued  to  envelope  the.  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  But 
after  the  republicans  of  France  had  victoriously  defended  their  freedom 
against  the  allied  princes,  they  planted  the  tri-colored  banner  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  genius  of  that  remarkable  man  who  led  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  was  of  too  comprehensive  a  cast  to  confine  its  opera- 
tions within  the  duties  of  a  mere  military  commander.  In  accordance 
with  his  own  suggestions,  he  was  accompanied  by  many  of  his  learned 
countrymen,  whom  he  inspired  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  gather  as 
much  information  as  possible  of  Egypt  and  its  ancient  inhabitants.  In 
respect  to  the  former  their  labors  were  very  successful.  This  awakened 
among  many  of  the  great  and  learned  tnen  of  other  nations  a  laudable 
ambition  to  rival  the  French  in  cultivating  this  field  of  knowledge.  French, 
Italians,  Englishmen,  Germans,  Swedes  and  Danes  vied  with  each  other 
in  efforts  to  interpret  the  hieroglyphics  that  met  the  eye  on  so  many  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  and  which  were  truly  deemed  to  conceal  much  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  was  a  glorious  race :  th&  prize 
being  an  immortal  name.  A  Swede  and  then  an  Englishman  were  at  the 
very  point  of  carrying  the  victory ;  but  the  unfading  laurels  were  destined 
to  adorn  the  brow  of  the  illustrious  Champollion,  who,  favoured  by  foitune 
and  led  by  his  brilliant  genius,  at  last  read  the  mysterious  characters,  that, 
for  many  centuries  had  baffled  the  endeavors  of  so  many  learned  and 
ingenious  men.      , 

The  evidences  which  the  deciphered  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the  papyri 
and  monuments  of  Egypt  give  in  support  of  Manetho's  history,  and  ot  the 
great   antiquity  of   this  nation,  has  forced    Dr.  Bunsen— as  able    and 
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competent  judge — ^to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  above  given,  a  result  which 
must  have  greatly  astonished  most  of  you.  But  having  investigated  the 
reasons  upod  which  this  opinion  of  the  learned  Baron  is  founded,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is,  in  the  whole,  fair  and  just ;  and  I  think  that,  approved  as 
it  has  been  by  many  of  the  highest  authorities  of  Europe,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  reversed  in  its  main  point,  that  is,  in  the  antiquity  it  yields  to  the 
Egyptian  empire.  This  fact  established,  we  will  be  ready  to  admit  that 
we  l^ave  carried  back  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empires,  not  so  far 
as  might  have  been  done,  and  we  will  also  be  willing  to  give  a  &irer  hearing 
to  the  claims  of  the  Hindoos  and>  the  Chinese.  •  But  the  conclusion  which 
we  shall  draw  from  the  high  antiquity — ^if  satisfactorily  proved — of  these 
nations  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  truth :  and  I  hope  that 
the  ultimate  results  of  our  investigations  will  dispel  many  of  our  prejudicesi 
and  give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  ways  of  a  boievolent  Providence. 
Of  what  avail  is  human  wisdom,  unless  it  leads  us  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  that  Qod  whom  we  worship? 


LETTER   XXII. 

EGYPT,   AND  THE    INSTITUTIONS   AND   LAWS   OF    ITS   ANCIENT 
INHABITANTS. 

Egypt  was  anciently  termed,  by  its  inhabitants,  Chemia,  which  natoe 
some  antiquaries — though,  in  my  opinion,  upon  no  good  foundation — 
think  was  derived  from  Ham,  or  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah.  The  name  by 
which  this  country  is  generally  signified  in  the  Bible,  is  the  land  of 
Hizraim* — ^from  hence  the  Arabians  call  it  Misr,  which  the  Greeks  write 
Mesre  and  Mestriea.    Egypt  t  is  the  Greek  name  of  this  country. 


*  Many  think  thit  name  derived  from  Ham's  Bon ,  but  as  the  word  Mizraim  has  a  dual 
ending,  there  have  been  those  who  have  presumed  that  it  denotes  rather  a  people  than  a 
■ingle  person.  But  as  the  singolar  of  Mizraim  is  Mazor,  which  ngnifies  a  fortress,  there  are 
some  who  entertain  the  opinion,  that  Egypt  received  this  name  from  the  natural  strength  of 
its  sitnation. 

t  Diodoms  Sicnlos  says  that  it  was  called  Bgypt  from  one  of  its  kings  natned  ^gyptns. 
Bat  there  are  others  who  think  that  Bgypt  signifies  simply  the  land  of  the  Oopts,  the  wprd' 
Aia  being  Greek  for  a  country,  and  thus  that  iScoptns  has  easily  been  softened  in  pronon- 
oiation  into  ^Igyptus.  And  again  there  are  some  who  consider  that  Bgypt  is  so  called  front 
the  blackness  of  its  soil,  from  the  dark  color  of  the  Nile,  and  of  its  ancient  inhabitanta,  as 
•nob  a  blackish  color  is  called  by  the  Greeks  iEgyptios,  from  gyps  and  egyps— «  vulture  of 
that  color.  ^Oole 
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The  climate  of  Egypt  k  naturally  very  warm,  from  its  near  sitaation  to 
the  tropics.  The  air  is  generally  dry,  yet  heavy  dews  fall  after  the  swell- 
ing of  the  Nile,  which  continue  for  several  months.  In  Lower  Bgypt  it 
rains  sometimes  in  the  winter,  though,  according  to  Plato,  and  some 
other  ancient  writers,  this  was  not  formerly  the  case.  Snow  has  even 
been  observed  to  fall  in  Alexandria.  In  Upper  Egypt,  and  near  the 
cataracts,  it  raiiui  very  seldom.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  very  infre- 
quent here,  and  are  completely  divested  of  that  grandeur  witnecteed  in 
other  climates. 

The  Nile  fertilizes  the  soil  of  its  banks  by  the  slime  brought  down  by 
its  waters,  and  renders  it  highly  productive.  Agriculture  in  Egypt  is 
an  easy  task;  the  soil  requiring  neither  ploughing  nor  digging.  When 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  retired,  the  Egjrptian  husbandmen  have  usually 
only  to  mingle  some  sand  with  the  earth,  to  abate  its  strength;  after 
which  the  sowing  is  done.  We  are  told*^that,  in  ancient  times^  they  used 
to  turn  their  swine  into  the  fields  to  tread  the  seed  into  the  ground,  and 
then,  without  further  care,  wait  for  the  harvest ;  and  when  this  season 
arrived,  the  swine  were  aagin  turned  in  to  beat  out  the  grain,  which 
was  afterwards  gathered  and  garnered  up.  The  sowing  is  ordinarily  done 
in  the  end  of  October  and  in  November,  on  tbe  fall  oi  the  Nile,  and  the 
harvest  is  ripe  in  March  and  April. 

The  fecundity  of  animal  life,  in  Egypt,  is  remarkable.  The  cows  very 
frequently  bear  twins,  and  the  sheep  bring  forth  twice  a  year ;  having 
often  two  lambs  the  first  time,  but  only  one  the  second. 

The  pasture  of  Egypt  is  also  very  rich ;  ^  the  grass  generally  growing  as 
high  as  the  cattle,  which  feed  on  it  during  the  winter,  but  which,  in  the 
summer,  the  ground  being  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  overflowed  by  the  Nile, 
are  taken  up  and  fed  on  hay,  beans,  and  barley. 

During  two  seasons  of  the  year,  Egypt  represents  to  the  eye  a  most 
beautiful  prospect ;  which,  however,  must  have  been  still  more  enchanting 
in  ancient  times,  when  this  country  was  decked  with  towns  and  villages.t 
Ascending  some  .elevated  point  of  land,  or,  if  you  choose,  one  of  the  great 
pyramids,  near  Cairo^  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  during  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Nile,  you  will  behold  a  broad  sea,  bounded  by 
mountains  and  forest3,  and  interwoyen  with  a  great  number  of  villages 
and  groves,  resembling  the  isles  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Above  the  surface  of 
the  water  there  rise  many  spires  and  turrets,  and  a  few  causeways  by 
which  the  communication  between  the  villages  is  kept  up ;  the  whole 
forming  a  prospect  of  almost  unsurpassed  beauty.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  winter  months  of  February  and  March,  all  the  country  is  like 
a  meadow,  whose  verdure,  embossed  with  flowers,  charms  the  eye ;  while 
scattered  over  the  wide  plain  wander  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  attended 

*  H«rod.  Book  II;    Diod.  B.  1.  t  Herodotna  and  Diodonii. 
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by  vast  numbers  of  husbandmen  and  laborers  busied  with  their  rural 
occupations.  The  air  is  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  unnumbered 
flowers,  which  adorn  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  many  other  trees,  and  is 
one  of  the  softest,  purest,  and  most  salubrious  ever  breathed  by  man.  The 
spots  still  covered  with  water  are  visited  by  numerous  flocks  of  fowls, 
which  easily  fall  a  prey  to  the  aim  of  the  eager  sportsman. 

The  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  be  secure  from  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  were  all  built  on  mounds,  raised  by  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
The  communication  between  the  separate  towns  and  villages,  while  the 
country  is  und»r  water,  is  carried  on  either  by  causeways  or  by  boats,  and 
when  the  inundation  has  ceased,  the  canals  serve  for  the  same  purpose  of 
communication. 

The  course  df  the  wind,  so  variable  in  Europe  and  in  America,  is  nearly 
periodical  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  northerly  breezes  blow  for 
nearly  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  continue,  with  few  intermissions, 
from  May  till  September ;  but  about  the  autumnal  equinox  they  veer  round 
to  the  east,  where  they  remain  nearly  six  weeks,  with  only  slight  deviations. 
About  the  end  of  February  the  winds  come  from  the  south,  but  fluctuate 
much  till.  April,  when  the  current  of  the  air  moves  more  from  the  east* 
ward. 

The  sontherly  winds  are  the  most  changeable,  as  well  as  the  most 
injurious  to  the  health ;  sweeping  over  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  uninter* 
rupted  by  rivers,  lakes,  or  forests,  they  arrive  in  Egypt  imbibed  with  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  the  desert  At  their  approach,  the  azure  of  the 
heavens  assumes  the  color  of  mourning ;  the  sun  loses  its  splendor,  and 
presents  the  view  of  a  red-hot  globe ;  a  light  warm  breeze  is  felt,  which  by 
degrees  increases  in  heat  so  as  to  become  almost  suffocating.  The  air, 
though  darkened  by  no  vapors,  becomes  so  gray  and  impregnated  by  fine 
sand,  that  it  sometimes  is  necessary,  even  in  the  day-time,  to  make  use  of 
candles.  The  green  leaves  are  shrivelled  in  a  short  time,  and  ever3rthing 
made  of  wood  is  warped  and  cracked.  The  animal  creation  feels  no  less 
the  pernicious  effect  of  these  winds,  which  are  said  sometimes  even  to  cause 
death.  The  water  itself  is  rendered  incapable  of  mitigating  the  painful 
sensation  by  which  the  whole  body  is  oppressed. 

These  are  the  hot  winds  of  the  desert,  called  by  the  Arabs,  simoon,  and 
by  the  Turks,  samiel,  and  which,  by  some  historians  and  travellers,  are 
said  to  have  proVed  fatal  to  whole  caravans,  and  even  to  large  armies ;  but 
there  are  some  modem  writers,  who,  having  experienced  the  effects  of  these 
winds,  deny  them  the  power  of  raising  waves  of  sand  that  would  cause 
such  terrible  eflects;  and  which  they  allege  to  have  taken  place  rather 
from  want  of  water  and  food. 

Among  the  products  of  Egypt  which  were  of  the  greatest  use'  to  its 
inhabitants,  the  reed  papyrus,  or  byblus,  must  unquestionably  be  num- 
bered, though  at  present  of  little  value.    It  is  by  the  natives  called  al 
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berdi,  and  grows  on  the  bcmks  of  the  Nile,  with  a  stalk  of  nine  or  ten  feet 
high.  This  is  the  plant  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  Egyptians 
made  their  writing  paper,  which  thence  took  its  name.  The  mode  of 
manufacturing  their  papyrus  or  paper,  was  as  follows :  the  pith  was  taken 
out  of  the  stalk,  and  was  then  worked  into  a  white  paste  or  glue,  from 
which  at  last  the  paper  was  made,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  paper  is 
now  made  out  of  Unen  rags.  Others,  however,  relate  that  the  paper  was 
made  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  reed.  It  is  also  related  that  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  used  the  reed  for  food,  and  that  they  made  clothes  and 
domestic  utensils  of  it,  and  even  shoes  for  their  priests,  and  crowns  for  their 
gods. 

The  flax  of  Egypt,  especially  one  variety  of  it,  was  exceedingly  fine,  and 
the  Egyptians  dressed  and  spun  it  to  such  a  degree  of  fineness,  that  the 
threads  could  scarcely  be  seen.*  It  grew  in  so  great  abundance,  that  they 
had  not  only  enough  to  clothe  their  priests  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
to  make  shrouds  for  their  dead,  but  also  to  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  by 
means  of  its  exportation  to  foreign  lands.  Over  all  Western  Asia  the 
linen  of  Egypt  was  in  great  request;  the  superfine  quality  of  it  being 
called  byssus,  which  was  often  dyed  purple,  and  was  so  dear  that  only  the 
richest  people  could  afford  to  buy  it 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  was  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  Egypt,  and  the 
quantity  of  com  exported  was  immense.  Egypt  also  carried  on  a  very 
extensive,  and  no  doubt  lucrative,  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

It  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  practice  the  true  principles 
of  good  government,  by  which  the  people  were  rendered  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  laws  and  the  institutions  of  Eg]^t  were  cherished  with 
singular  affection  by  its  inhabitants,  and  were  also  highly  extolled  by 
other  nations,  and  particularly  by  the  Greeks,  who  adopted  many  of  the 
Egyptian  customs  and  institutions. 

The  form  of  government  in  Eg3rpt  Was  monarchical ;  but  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  kings  appear  to  have  been  but  the  mere  tools  of  the  priesthood 
The  crown  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  hereditaty,  but  the  kings  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  established  laws  of  the  country,  which,  in  all 
probability,  were  framed  by  the  priests.  Not  only  the  public,  but  even  the 
private  life  of  the  kings  Was  regulated  by  strict  rules.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  use  in  their  service  any  slave  bought  for  money,  or  servant  born 
in  their  palaces ;  but  they  were  served  by  the  sons  of  the  priests  of  the  most 
distinguished  birth,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years — after  having  received  a 
thorough  education,  which,  we  may, be  allowed  to  presume,  consisted 
partly  in  being  trained  to  play  the  part  of  spies — ^were  placed  at  court,  to 
attend  upon  the  person  of  the  kings,  in  order,  as  it  was  said,  that, 
surrounded    by  men  of   distinguished  merit,  they  might  learn   nothing 
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unworthy  of  their  high  dignity,  and  be  in  less  danger  of  the  temptation 
to  fall  into  vicious  habits. 

There  were  hours  appointed  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  when  the  king 
could  do  nothing  in  accordance  with  his  own  will,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  his 
sole  attention  to  business,  and  occupy  himself  only  with  affairs  of  the  state. 
He  was  required  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  thing  he  had  to 
do  was  to  peruse  the  public  dispatches,  and  letters  received  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     This  done,  he  took  a  bath  and  dressed  himself  in 
a  splendid  robe,  when,  assuming  the  insignia  of  his  royal  office,  he  went 
to  the  temple  to  sacrifice  ;  where  the  victim  being  brought  to  the  altar,  the 
chief  priest,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  assistants,  offered  a  prayer 
in  a  loud  voice  to.  the  gods  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  king,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  administer  his  high  office  in  accordance  with  justice 
and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.     The  priest,  on  this  occasion,  used  generally 
to  speak  of  the  virtues  of  the  king ;  of  his  piety  towards  the  gods ;  of'  his 
paternal  care  of  the  people ;   of  his  temperate  habits ;  his  magnanimous 
forgiveness  of  injuries;   his  love  of  truth;   of  his  control  over  his  own 
passions  ;  his  generosity  in  rewarding  the  good ;  and  )iis  mercy  in  punish- 
ing the  evil.     He  then  alluded  to  the  faults  which  the  monarch  might 
have  committed,  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence ;  but  while  deprecating 
such  errors,  he,  however,  absolved  the  king  from  the  blame  attending  such 
actions,  and  attributed  all  the  guilt  to  his  ministers  and  counsellors.    It  is 
said  that  the  priests  used  this  method  to  make  the  kings  ambitious  of 
practising  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  them  of  their  faults, 
without  humbling  their  pride.    When  the  sacrifice  was  duly  performed, 
the  scribe  generally  read,  out  of  the  sacred  records,  what  had  been  noted 
down  of  the  actions  and  counsels  of  the  eminent  men  of  former  times,  in 
order  that  the  king  might  be  instructed  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  inspired  with  a  noble  ambition  to  emulate,  by  his  own  deeds,  the  fame 
of  the  most  eminent  of  past  generations.     It  was  indeed  an  excellent  plan 
for  the  priests  to  lead  the  king  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes, 
without  making  themselves  odious  to  him,  by  directly  attempting  to 
control  him  in  his  conduct. 

The  private  lives  of  the  kings,  no  less  than  their  public  conduct,  being 
regulated  by  certain  rules,  they  were  not  the  masters  of  themselves,  but 
slaved  of  the  law,  or  the  rules,  which  the  priesthood  had  formed.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  take  an  airing,  a  bath,  or  remain  alone  with  their 
wives,  or  even  do  the  most  indifferent  thing,  except  at  certain  times,  which 
were  particularly  appropriated  for  this  or  that  purpose.  They  could  not 
choose  what  to  eat;  still  it.  must  be  admitted  that  if  they  were  not  permitted 
to  feast  on  delicacies,  they  were  at  least  supplied  with  good  and  substantial 
meals,  at  which  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  was  served  them.  The  mode  of 
life  which  they  were  thus  obliged  to  observe,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
very  favorable  to  the  health,  and  it  b  therefore  less  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  reigned  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Still  there 
must  have  been  some  king  who  had  made- himself  independent  of  these 
troublesome  prescripts,  as  Plutarch  relates,  that  on  one  of  the  pillars  in  a 
certain  temple  of  Thebes  there  was  an  inscription  containing  imprecations 
against  a  king,  who  had  made  himself  guilty  of  introducing  luxuries 
among  the  Eg3rptians. 

The  restraints  thus  laid  upon  the  will  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  though 
vexatious,  and  sometimes  of  no  utility,  yet  showing  that  the  priests  had 
determined  to  make  the  monarchs  pay  dearly  for  the  honor  of  the  high 
dignity  they  possessed,  were,  nevertheless,  in  general,  salutary  to  the  Idi^B 
themselves.    There  were  some  other  checks  upon  the  individual  will  of  the 
king  more  deserving  to  be  mentioned,  as  they  restrained  him  from  wronging 
or  oppressing  the  people.    No  king  was  allowed  to  punish,  out  of  passion  or 
caprice,  any  one  of  his  subjects,  or  to  pass  any  judgment  whatever,  exoept 
in  accordance  with  the  law ;  and  though  many,  especially  among  the 
later  kings,  violated   the  law,  this  cannot  diminish  the  merit  of  these 
institutions.    Fear  of  having  insult  offered  to  their  remains  after  death, 
which  the  Egyptian^  considered  as  the  greatest  calamity,  was  also  a  great 
inducement  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  make  themselves  beloved  by  the 
people. 

The  grief  which  the  Eigyptians  expressed  at  the  death  of  their  kings, 
was,  however,  in  most  instances,  in  my  (pinion,  only  apparent,  and  ought 
to  be  viewed  more  as  an  act  of  decorum,  in  accordance  with  the  established 
custom  on  such  occasions,  than  as  a  proof  that  the  kings  had  generally 
made  themselves  worthy  of  the  lamentations  of  the  people.  Though  I  will 
speak  of  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians  in  another  place,  I  will  here 
mention  the  way  in  which  they  mourned  their  departed  princes. 

As  soon  a»  the  death  of  the  king  had  taken  place,  and  was  known,  the 
whole  kingdom  went  into  mourning ;  rending  their  garments ;  shutting  up 
their  temples ;  discontinuing  all  sacrifices ;  omitting  all  feasts  and  solem- 
nities for  the  space  of  seventy-two  days.  Companies  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  both  men  and  women,  having  thrown  dust  on  their  heads,  and 
being  girt  with  linen  girdles,  marched  in  solemn  procession  twice  a  day ; 
singing  the  praises  of  the  king  in  mournful  dirges,  and  reciting  the  virtues 
of  the  dead.  During  this  time  they  abstained  from  eating  flesh  and  wheat, 
and  also  from  all  delicacies,  even  to  that  of  tasting  wine ;  neither  did  they 
take  any  bath,  or  anoint  themselves ;  or  sleep  in  their  beds,  or  embrace 
their  wives.  Every  Egyptian  mourned  as  though  he  had  lost  a  father  or 
a  son.  Meanwhils,  the  funeral  ceremonies  being  prepared,  they  were 
observed  with  great  pomp;  on  the  last  day,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  king 
was  laid  in  state  at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  where,  according  to  the  law, 
his  actions  were  recited  ;  every  one  having  liberty  to  bring  accusation 
against  him,  if  (here  was  any  who  thought  that  he  had  reason  to  do  so. 
When  the  priests  had  made  the  funeral  oration  and  praised  the  dead,  as 
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was  the  custom,  the  assembled  people  responded  to  the  eulo^  by  their 
applause,  if  deserved ;  but  if  not,  they  boldly  expressed  their  dissent  and 
their  disapprobation  of  the  dead.  It  even  depended  upon  the  pe<^le 
whether  he  should  be  honored  with  a  solemn  burial,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  displeasure  expressed  by  them,  was  denied  to  several  of  the  kings. 
Thus,  through  fear  lest  such  an  insult  should  be  offered  to  their  remains, 
and  their  memory  branded  with  eternal  infamy,  many  of  them,  who 
otherwise  would  have  attempted  to  oppress  the  people,  were  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  law.  There  were,  however,  some  who, 
yielding  to  their  passion  for  power,  and  shaking  off  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  exercised  their  sovereignty  without  regard  to  the  laws,  or  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  country ;  yet  some  of  these  absolute  monarchs, 
nevertheless,  appear  to  have  deserved  the  love  of  the  people ;  while  others 
signalized  themselves  as  consummate  tyrants. .  But  the  .influence  of  the 
priesthood  upon  the  people  was  so  great,  and  so  artfully  exercised,  that 
few  of  the  kings  escaped  punishment  who  made  any  attempt  to  rule, 
except  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  clergy. 

All  land  in  Egypt  was  distributed  into  three  divisions,  of  which  one 
was  allotted  to  the  king,  and  was  appropriated  to  defray  his  personal 
expenses,  and  maintain  the  royal  dignity  with  becoming  and  imposing 
splendor ;  the  second  belonged  to  the  priests,  but  its  revenues  were 
employed  not  only  for  their  support  and  that  of  their  &milies,  but  also  for 
the  providing  of  sacrifices,  and  ail  other  means  of  public  worship ;  the 
third  was  the  property  of  the  soldiers,  who  for  that  reascm  were  the  more 
anxious  to  defend  their  country.  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  the  remark, 
that  the  Egyptians  had  given  such  a  large  portion  to  the  soldiers,  because 
they  thought  it  absurd  to  trust  the  safety  of  the  whole  state  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  nothing  valuable  at  home  to  fight  for. 

It  can  properly  be  said,  that  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers, 
constituted  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  power  seems, 
however,  in  the  eajrliest  times,  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
who,  by  every  means  of  deception,  though  also  by  many  arts  which 
deserve  praise,  had  established  their  power  over  the  peopla  They  were 
exempt  from  taxes,  and  the  kings  appear  to  have  been  more  independent 
of  them,  than  they  of  the  kings. 

The  priests  wore  linen  garments  and  shoes,  and  were  subjected  to  many 
rules  tending  to  preserve  the  health,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  They  had  to  wash  themselves  twice  dtiring 
the  day,  and  twice  during  the  night,  in  cold  water,  which  was  no  doubt 
salutary  ;  but  they  had  also  to  observe  many  superstitious  customs.  They 
appear  to  have  had  no  domestic  cares,  for  they  were  daily  supplied  with 
geese,  and  other  animal  food,  in  abundance,  and  were  allowed  to  eat  of 
the  consecrated  bread.  They  also  had  an  allowance  of  wine  per  day,  but 
were  forbidden  to  eat  fish.    Beans,  which  no  Egyptian  used  to  eat,  were 
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held  in  abhorrence  by  the  priests,. who  even  shunned  the  sight  of  themi 
as  being  considered  impure  and  abominable. 

If  it  so  happened  that  a  king  was  elected,  he  was  chosen  from  among 
the  priests  or  the  soldiers,  and  if  from  the  latter,  he  was  instantly  iziitiated 
into  the  secrets  of  the  priesthood.* 

The  militia  was  divided  into  two  bodies ;  the  one  called  CalasiriaiuSy  the 
other  Hermothyans,  according  to  the  different  names  or  provinces  they 
inhabited.  The  names  of  the  Calasirians  could  furnish  260,000  men,  and 
those  of  the  Hermothyans  150,000,  when  they  were  the  most  numerous. 
These  soldiers  were  not  permitted  to  learn,  or  to  exercise  any  mechanical 
art,  but  were  obliged,  from  father  to  son,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  art  of 
war.t  Still  the  exploits  of  the  Egyptian  armies  were  in  general  not  very 
remarkable ;  but  their  horsemen  were  praised  as  skiliul,  and  there  were 
also  among  them  those  who  were  very  expert  in  the  art  of  driving  chariots. 

For  neglect  of  duty,  cowardice,  or  flying  from  the  field  of  battle,  the 
soldiers  were  punished  by  marks  of  infamy ;  it  having  been  thought  more 
advisable  to  incite  them  to  their  duty  by  motives  of  honor,  rather  than  by 
the  fear  of  corporeal  inflictions.  The  hiunanity  and  wisdom  of  this  law  is 
evident,  as  was  made  apparent  by  the  greatest  captain  of  modem  times,  who 
practically  illustrated  that  no  stimulus  was  so  efiective  to  incite  soldiers 
to  heroic  deeds,  as  that  of  the  sentiment  of  honor.  The  exploits  of  the 
republican  and  imperial  armies  of  France,  far  excelled  those  of  any  other 
of  modem  nations,  and  equalled  even  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans ;  but  these  French  soldiers  were  not  driven  by  fear  of  the 
lash,  to  those  impetuous  charges,  that  broke  asunder  the  armies  compoeed 
of  men  whose  backs  bore  marks  of  the  ignominious  scourge.  Whatever 
partizan  historians  may  falsely  relate,  the  people  of  Germany  can  bear 
witness,  that  the  French  soldiers  conducted  themselves  with  far  more 
humanity,  than  did  those  who  pretended  to  be  their  friends.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  treatment  respectively 
received  by  the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies.  What  but  bmtal  and  inhuman 
actions  can  be  expected  from  men,  who  are  themselves  treated  as  brutes  3 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  militia  of  Egypt  were  exempted  fron^  public 
taxes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  priests.  The  portion  allotted  to  each 
individual  was  about  four  acres. 

The  king's  guard  consisted  of  one  thousand  Hermothyans  and  as  many 
Calasirians,  who,  however,  were  changed  every  year,  that  all  might  parti- 
cipate, in  turn,  in  the  honor  and  the  advantage  ;  for,  besides  the  revenues 
from  their  lands,  those  that  were  on  duty  at  court  had  a  daily  allowance 
of  five  pounds  of  beef  and  two  pints  of  wine. 

The  husbandmen  hired  from  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers,  the 
lands  on  easy  terms,  and  employed  themselves  diligently  in  their  cultiva- 

*  plat,  de  Ind.  et.  Osirii.  t  See  Herodotus. 
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tion.  The  Egyptians  being,  as  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  divided  into 
separate  classes,  or  castes,  the  sons  were  always  obliged  to  succeed  to  the 
employment  of  their  fathers.  This  regulation  so  objectionable  as  tending 
to  prevent,  in  many  instances,  the  development  of  individual  talent,  had, 
however  in  general,  the  effect  to  make  each  caste  expert  and  skilful  in 
their  respective  professions.  Thus  the  husbandmen  of  Egypt,  in  ancient 
times,  were  much  praised  for  their  skill ;  though  I,  think  that  they  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  fame  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  agriculturists  of  Assyria.  The  shepherds 
of  Egypt  were  also  spoken  of  as  having  great  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  care  and  management  of  sheep. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  methodical,  but  also  very  careful  in  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  bribery  or  partiality,  they 
were  very  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  their  judges,  whom  they  required  to 
be  men  of  high  reputation.  The  court  consisted  of  thirty  judges — ^ten  from 
each  of  the  three  cities,  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis — and  this  tribunal 
is  by  some  writers  considered  to  have  been  of  equal  respectability  with  that 
of  the  famous  Areopagus,  of  Athens. 

The  members  of  this  court  chose  from  among  themselves  a  president, 
whose  place  was  then  supplied  by  one  from  that  city  from  which  he 
himself  had  been  sent.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  were  paid  by  the 
king,  who  allowed  the  president  a  stipend  proportioned  to  his  superior 
dignity.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  president  from  his  fellow-Judges,  he 
wore  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck,  from  which  hung  an  image  of 
precious  stones,  called  "Truth" — as  representing  Thmfe — the  goddess 
of  Truth.  Whenever  the  president  assumed  this  insignia  of  his  high 
office,  it  signified  that  he  was  ready  to  ascend  the  tribunal  chair.  The 
members  of  the  court  having  taken  their  places,  and  the  eight  books  which 
contained  all  the  laws,  having  been  laid  before  them,  the  plaintiff  had  to 
make  his  complaint,  clearly  and  distinctly  set  forth  in  writing  ;  a  copy  of 
which  was  given  to  the  defendant,  who  had  a  right  to  return  a  written 
answer.  To  this  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  reply,  and  then  again  the 
defendant  to  rejoin.  Each  party  having  thus  given  each  two  pleas  the 
court  took  them  into  consideration;  and  after  having  agreed  upon  the 
sentence,  the  president  turned  the  image  of  Truth  towards  the  party  in 
whose  favoF  the  judgment  was  given. 

No  advocates  were  permitted  to  speak  in  behalf  of  either  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  nor  were  they  themselves  allowed  verbally  to  transact  their 
business  at  the  court ;  as  it  was  feared  that  the  superior  eloquence,  or  the 
ability  to  disguise  the  truth,  would  exert  an  injurious  influence.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  talents  of  public  advocates  are  often  detrimental 
to  justice ;  but  this  can  also  be  true  of  superior  skill  in  composing 
written  instruments  of  complaint  or  defence.  The  Egyptian  judges 
required,  therefore,  only  a  simple  and  intelligible  statement  of  the  case, 
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▼oid  of  all  rhetorical  adornments,  in  order  that  justice  alone  might  be 
allowed  to  influence  their  decision, 

The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  in  many  cases.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  considering  that  these  people  were  not  influenced  by 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  surely  are  at  variance  with 
extreme  or  cruel  punishments.  I  trust  I  may  be  able,  before  I  finish  this 
work,  to  make  it  evident,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  not  founded 
on  a  belief  either  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  in  that  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death.  But  the  pharisaical  are  generally  the  strong-est 
advocates  of  severe  punishments,  in  order  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  a  belief  that  they  are  actuated  by  the  most  sincere  aversion  to 
all  that  is  evil. 

Among  the  Egyptians  perjury  was  punished  with  death,  being-  con- 
sidered a  great  crime,  not  only  against  man,  but  against  the  gods. 

He  who  saw  a  man  killed,  or  violently  assaulted  upon  the  highway,  and 
endeavored  not  to  rescue  him,  was  punished  with  death.  Though  I 
certainly  do  not  approve  of  the  species  of  punishment  which  was  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  culprit,  I  think  that  society  has  an  equal  right  to  punish 
a  neglect  of  duty,  which  seems  to  be  so  very  natural  as  to  attempt  to  save, 
in  such  a  case,  the  life  of  a  fellow-being,  as  to  punish  him  who  actually 
commits  the  fatal  deed. 

If  the  person  who  had  seen  another  killed,  proved  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  give  him  any  assistance  to  save  his  life,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
punished  with  a  certain  number  of  stripes,  and  was  kept  without  food  for 
three  days,  provided  he  had  neglected  to  bring  the  murderer  to  punishment 

A  false  accuser  was  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment  the  accused  would 
have  had  to  suffer,  if  found  guilty.    This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  just  law. 

Every  Egyptian  was  obliged  to  give  in  writing  his  name  to  the  governor 
An  the  province  where  he  lived,  and  also  state  by  what  means  he 
subsisted.  But  if  it  was  proved  that  he  had  given  wrong  information, 
or  that  he  got  his  living  in  an  unlawful  way,  then  he  was  punished  with 
death.  Surely  a  punishment  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  transgression ! 
This  law  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Amaris. 

He  that  wilfully  killed  any  person,  whether  freeman  or  slave,  had  to 
suffer  death  himself.  This  at  least  proves  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
entertain  that  irrational  prejudice,  which  holds  the  life  of  a  freeman  as 
more  sacred  than  that  of  a  bondsman. 

Parents  who  killed  their  children  were  not  condemned  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  death,  but  U>  embrace  the  corpses  of  their  murdered 
offspring  for  three  days  and  three  nights;  a  guard  being  constantly  at 
their  side,  to  see  that  the  sentence  was  punctually  executed. 

Parricides  were  put  to  death  in  a  way  which  caused  the  person  guilty 
of  this  horrible  crime,  the  greatest  agonies,  before  life  finally  left  the 
mangled  body. 
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Mutiny  and  disorders  of  the  soldiery  were  punished  with  marks  of 
disgrace. 

Rape  was  punished  with  death,  and  for  adultery,  the  male  offender 
received  one  thousand  stripes,  while  the  woman  had  to  submit  to  the 
dismemberment  of  her  nose.  Surely,  we  cannot  but  condemn  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  infliction  of  so  cruel  and  inhuman  a  punishment  on 
the  woman.  As  a  curious  contradiction  of  principles  in  legislation,  we 
cannot  forbear  in  this  place  to  observe  the  attempt  which  in  our  days  has 
been  made  by  certain  lawgivers,  who  seem  to  understand  very  little  of  the 
important  office  committed  to  their  trust,  to  exempt  the  woman  in  such  cases 
from  all  punishment  whatever,  and  to  visit  on  the  other  sex  alone,  the 
retributions  of  the  law.    Admirable  wisdom,  worthy  of  the  age  of  progress ! 

Brothers  and  sisters  were  allowed  to  marry  each  other*  after  the 
example  of  Osiris  and  his  sister  Isis — worshipped  as  divinities,  and 
probably  regarded  solely  as  symbolical  personages, — whose  marriage  was 
said  to  have  proved  an  extremely  happy  one.  From  the  circumstance 
that  after  the  death  of  Osirb  bis  wife  Isis,  would  not  contract  any  new 
matrimonial  alliance,  and  as  a  widow  ruled  Egypt,  in  such  manner  as  to 
gain  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  people,  the  regal  authority  is  said, 
from  that  time,  to  have  been  committed  to  females  as  well  as  to  males,  and 
tliat  the  power  of  the  former  was  even  greater,  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Manetho,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  law  permitting  women  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Egypt,  was  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Binolhris, 
a  king  of  the  second  dynasty ;  thus  confirming  the  antiquity  of  this 
usage. 

It  is  also  said,  that  from  regard  to  the  memory  of  Isis,  marriage  contracts 
in  Egypt  generally,  contained  the  promise  on  the  future  husband's  side,  to 
do  every  thing  thai  pleased  his  wife.  I  suppose  that  the  meaning  was, 
that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the  management  of  her  hou8eho|jd 
affairs  ;  and  thus  far,  I  think  that  the  husband  ought  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  his  wife. 

Usury  was,  in  all  cases,  condemned  by  the  law  oi  Egypt.  The  creditor 
could  not  seize  upon  the  debtor's  person.  This  law  was  introduced  by 
Bocchoris,  one  of  the  wisest  kmgs  of  Egypt.  He  considered  the  person  of 
every  citizen  as  the  property  of.  the  state.  Solon  borrowed  this  just  and 
humane  law  from. Egypt,  when  revising  the  code  of  the  Adienians. 
Diodorus  Siculus  very  properly  remarks,  that  this  law  was  much  more 
consistent  with  justice  and  common  sense,  than  that  which  allowed  the 
creditor  to  seize  the  person,  while  forbidding  him  to  take  the  plows 
and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  belonging  to  the  debtor, 

*  Against  the  abouiiiiation  of  this  law,  much  has  been  said  by  those  who  hare  not  given 
■nflkieut  attention  to  the  subject.  We  know  that  Abraham  married  his  half-sister,  and  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  this  costom  prevailed  generally,  among  the  ancient  nati<ni«,  ontfl  the 
experience  of  its  bad  effects  taught  them  wisdom. 
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It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  no  civil  right  is  so  sacred  as  that  of  man's  personal   liberty, 
and  thati  therefore,  all  laws  which  permit  the  seizure  of  any  person — 
except  on  sufficient  evidence  of  a  criminal  violation  of  law — are  unjust,  and 
unworthy  of  any  nation  that  claims  to  be  civilised  or  free.    It  is  a  mockery 
of  liberty  to  tell  us,  that  the  person  arrested  will,  generally,  be  permitted 
to  give  bail,  for  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes  cannot  procure  bonds ;  thus, 
a  poor  man,  though  innocent  may  often  be  committed  to  prison,  while  the 
wealthy  criminal  gives  bail,  and  hastens  to  place  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law.    Thus  in  consequence  of  such  barbarous  legislation,  it  often 
happens,  that  a  man  in  England,  or  even  in  America,  may  be  arrested, 
when,  if  he  lived  in  some  countries  of  Europe — where  the  political  liberty 
of  the  people  is  more  limited — ^his  person,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  would  be 
held  sacred,  and  he  would  be  left  unrestrained,  until  good  proofs  are 
obtained,  of  the   crime  of  which  he  is   accused.    I  know   well,     that 
there  will  be  lawyers,  and  many  others,  who  will  say,  that  if  the  accused 
be  not  arrested  on  the  first  suspicion,  he  will  flee  from  justice.    Let   him 
then  flee ;  that  is  the  best  proof  of  his  guilt ;  pursue  him  then,  and  if  yoa 
catch  the  fugitive,  you  are  surely  justified  in  imprisoning  him.    Rather 
let  ten  guilty  ones  escape,  than  violate  the  sacred  liberty  of  an  innocent 
man. 

It  appears  that  ^'the  stick"  was  frequently  used  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  among  the  modem 
Egyptians.  The  bastinado  is  held  in  particular  esteem  in  Egypt,  and  Sir 
Gardiner  Willkinson  relates*  that  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
say :  "  The  stick  came  down  from  heaven,  a  blessing  from  Crod.'*t 

In  the  mode  of  executing  deeds,  conveyances  and  contracts,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  peculiarly  formal  and  minute,  and  a  very  extraordinary 
nymber  of  witnesses  was  required  for  these  documents.  In  later  times, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  deeds  of  property  commenced  with  a 
preamble,  reciting  the  date  of  the  king's  reign  at  the  time  they  were 
executed,  with  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  court,  and  also  that  of  the 
derk,  by  whom  they  were  written. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  Egyptian  law,  was  the  sacredness  with  which 
old  edicts  and  usages  were  upheld.  They  were  as  closely  interwoven 
with  the  rel^ion  of  the  country  as  the  laws  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
Mahommedans  are  with  their  respective  religions.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  reason  of  this  veneration  of  ancient  customs,  was  that  they  were 
regarded  as  having  been  derived  from  the  Gods  themselves ;  hence  it  was 
considered  injurious  to  make  any  alterations  in  institutions  so  sacred. 
Few  innovations  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  be  introduced,  and  not  before 


•  ABcient  Bgypt,  VoL  Sd,  p.  40. 

t  **  Nexel  min  iiemma  ineb^at  b^inka  mm  AlUh.'* 
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fiital  consequences  had  proved,  that  the  gods  were  not  entiVely  to  be  trusted 
as  legislators.  The  people  appear,  however,  generally,  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  divine  origfn  of  their  laws ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
had  these  laws  not  been  the  production  of  wisdom  and  experience,  the 
people  would  not  so  long  have  placed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  them, 
nor  regarded  them  as  palpable  proofs  of  the  favor  of  the  gods. 

There  were,  however,  among  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  a  few  who  signal- 
ized themselves  as  legislators.  As  such  are  mentioned  Mnevis,  Sosyches, 
Sesostris,  Boccboris,  Asychis,  Amasis,  and  even  the  Persian  Darius.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  first  of  these  appears  to  have  consisted  in  his  success 
in  inclining  the  people  to  accept  the  laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  Thoth  or  Hermes :  "  an  idea,"  says  Diodorus,  "  which  many 
other  ancient  lawgivers  have  successfully  adopted,  who  have  inculcated  a 
respect  for  the  laws  they  themselves  formed  through  the  awe  which  is 
naturally  felt  for  the  majesty  of  the  gods." 

Amasis  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  wisdom  and  for  the  many  salu- 
tary amendments  he  made  to  the  Egyptian  laws.  These  praiseworthy 
acts  of  his,  seem  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  people  who  revered 
his  memory.  Darius  also  rendered  himself  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  acknowledged  his  merits  by  giving  him  the  title  of 
Darius  the  Divine. 

I  will  here  observe,  that,  though  Egypt  in  later  times  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  another  place,  such  was  not  the  case 
in  the  eariier  period  of  its  history,  when  it  consisted  of  only  two  divisiops 
— ^  The  Upper  and  Lower  Regions."  This  division  was  not  only  marked 
by  a  distinction  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  but  was  also  indicated 
by  a  difierence  of  language.  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  the  one  region, 
and  Memphis  of  the  other ;  and  we  know  also  that  these  regions  coa- 
statuted,  at  some  period,  quite  separate  kingdoms.  In  later  times  ^gypt 
was  divided  into  three  provinces,  of  which  the  middle  part,  or  Heptanomis, 
was  subdivided  into  sixteen  nomes,  and  the  two  other  provinces  into  ten 
acmes  each.  Sesostris,  or  Rameses  the  Great,  is  said  by  Diodorus,  to  have 
caused  Egypt  to  be  divided  into  nomes.*  ''The  nomes,"  says  Strabo, 
"  were  subdivided  into  topardis  or  local  governments,  and  these  again  into 
minor  jurisdictions." 

Every  Egyptian  monarch  assumed  the  title  of  ''Lord  of  the  Two 
Regions,"  or  "  the  Two  Worlds,"  from  the  time  that  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  constituted  one  kingdouL 

For  what  we  know  of  the  Egyptian  laws  and  institutions,  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  Herodotus^  in  this  respect,  fails  to  give  us 
all  the  information  which  he  appears  to' have  had  good  opportunity  to 

gather  relative  to  this  subject  during  his  visit  to  Egypt. 

\    ,  ,  ________^______^_^______ 

*  Ammianas  Marcellinns  states,  that  Libya,  at  one  period,  was  attached  to  Egypt;  bat 
witboat  formini^  a  part  of  Bgypt  Proper. 

uigiuzeu  uy  "vj  v^v^pt  iv^ 
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LETTER   XXIII. 

THE  SCIENCE,   LITERATURE   AND  ART   OP   THE    ANCIENT  EOTPTlAHS. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  among  the  learned,  whether  the 
earliest  germs  of  science  and  art  wefe  originally  introduced  into  Egypt 
from  another  land,  or  whether  they  sprang  up  from  its  own  primitive  soiL 
A  true  solution  of  the  question  would  seem  rather  to  refer  the  origin  of 
Egyptian  civilization  to  both  these  sources;  for  it  most  probably  was  the 
fruit  equally  of  indigenous  plants  and  engraftments  from  a  foreign  stock. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  knowledge  was  communicated  from 
Egypt  to  the  Hindoos  and  to  the  Chinese ;  nay,  even  that  the  latter  were 
originally  an  Egyptian  colony.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  much 
greater  reason  to  suppose  the  Egyptians  received  the  first  germs  of  civilisar 
tion  from  the  Hindoos,  or  that  the  first  settlers  in  Egypt,  at  least  those  in 
Upper  Egypt  or  Thebai'd,  emigrated  from  India. 

There  existed  a  striking  resemblance,  which  has  generally  been  admit* 
ted,  between  the  customs,  the  arts,  the  worship,  and  the  mytholc^y  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  and  those  of  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the 
earliest  period  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  temples,  for  instance, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bombay,  are  acknowledged  to  exhibit  features  the 
same  as  those  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Nubia,  not  only  as  to  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  also  in  their  similar  adaptation  to  the  practice  of  the  same  wor- 
ship. In  both  cases  they  consist  of  vast  excavations  hewn  into  a  mountain 
or  hill,  and  are  adorned  with  huge  figures,  which  typify  the  same  powers  of 
nature,  or  serve  as  emblems  to  indicate  the  same  qualities  in  those  beings 
that  were  supposed  to  rule  the  world.  The  cave  of  Elephanta  in  Egypt  has, 
for  instance,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  excavated  temples  of  Guerfeh 
Hassan.  It  can  further  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  above  hypothesis, 
that  when  the  sepoys — the  soldiers  of  India— joined  the  British  army  in 
Egypt,  they  imagined  that  they  had  found  their  own  temples  in  the  ruins 
of  liendera,  and  evinced  much  anger  towards  the  natives  for  neglecting 
the  ancient  deities,  whose  images  are  still  preserved.  '^  There  is  a  resem> 
blance,  too,  in  the  minor  instruments  of  their  superstition — the  lotus,  the 
lingam,  and  the  serpent — which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  accidental. 
But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  immense  extent,  the  gigantic  plans,  the  vast  con- 
ceptions, which  appear  in  all  their  sacred  edifices,  that^we  most  readily 
discover  the  aspirations  of  the  same  lofty  genius,  and  the  eflbrts  to  give 
expression  to  the  same  vast  and  sublime  ideas.  In  India  and  in  Egypt 
the  hardest  granite  mountains  have  been  hewn  into  the  most  striking,  if 
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noi  the  most  beautiful,  fronts  of  temples,  adorned  with  sculpture.  In  both 
countries  large  masses  of  rock  have  been  excavated  into  hollow  chambers, 
whose  sides  are  decorated  with  columns  and  statues  of  men  and  animals 
carved  out  of  the  same  stone ;  and  in  each  are  found  solid  blocks  of  many 
hundred  tons  weif^ht,  separated  from  the  adjoining  mountain,  and  lifted 
up  to  a  great  height.  By  whom  and  by  what  means  these  wonderful 
eflforts  have  been  accomplished,  is  a  mystery  sunk  too  deep  into  the  abyss 
of  time,  ever  to  be  revealed."  The  division  of  the  people  in  castes,  is 
also  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Egypt  and  those  of  India.  From  all  these,  and  many  other  circumstances 
which  will  be  made  evident  during  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
respective  people  of  these  countries,  I  think  that  you  will  be  willing  to 
admit,  that  there  is  great  probability,  at  least,  that  an  intimate  intercourse 
between  these  nations  must  have  existed  long  before  any  historical  period 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  made  in 
science  and  learning,  we  have  very  &w  data  to  lead  us  to  any  certain 
results.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  familiar  with 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  many  of  the  higher  principles  of  art 
Their  claims  to  excellence  in  this  respect,  are  by  no  means  light ;  still, 
the  progress  they  made  in  science  as  well  as  in  literature,  is  in  no  degree 
equal  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  when 
literature  was  fast  declining  in  Greece,  and  science  and  philosophy  neglected 
even  in  Athens,  the  favorite  place  of  the  muses,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
were  flourishing  with  vigor  at  Alexandria  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ptolemies.  There  have  been  those  who  have  considered  that  so  occurred 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  less  rigid  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  probably  prevailed  upon  to  initiate  into  the  secrets 
of  their  learning  some  of  the  Alexandrine  philosophers,  who  then  published 
as  their  own,  the  first  principles  of  astronomy  and  geometry.*  This  is  a 
supposition  which  may  have  some  foundation  in  truth,  but  which,  never- 
theless, is  not  fully  proved,  and  to  which  many  valid  objections,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  made. 

The  art  of  writing  has  been  claimed  as  an  invention  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  so  it  may  have  been,  though  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  think  that 
this  honor  belongs  to  the  Hindoos.  There  have  been  those  who  have 
thought  that  this  art  was  directly  revealed  to  man  by  his  Creator ;  but 
this  is  an  opinion  which  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  adopt.  It  proves  both 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  capacities  with  which  man  is  endowed^ 
and  a  narrow  view  of  the  ways  of  Providence.  *0n  the  contrary,  it  appears 
more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  human  race  must  have  existed  many 


•  8se  Part  I.  of  Agyptiaoa,  by  WiUiaiD  HMofltoo,  Btq. ;  London,  1809,  p^e  60.^^]^ 
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ages  before  this  art  was  inyented,  and  that  it  was  a  long  time  afterwaide 
before  it  came  into  general  use.  But  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  man 
had  learned  first  the  art  of  painting,  before  he  attempted  to  write,  it  follows 
that  picture-writing  b  the  most  ancient.  As,  for  instance,  we  know  that 
when  the  Spaniards,  under  Cortez,  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Mexico, 
intelligence  of  the  event  was  communicated 'to  the  interior  of  the  country 
by  rough  drawings  of  men,  arms,  and  ships,  some  specimens  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  our  own  times.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  supply 
a  history  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  mankind  arrived  at  some  of  the 
last  stages  of  this  important  art. 

The  first  and  simplest  expedient  of  attempting  to  convey  and  perpetuate 
a  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  plac^,  was  probably  to  form  a  rude  picture 
of  the  event  itself.  This  method,  however,  being  found  too  inconvenient, 
suggested  the  practice  of  reducing  the  delineation  and  substituting 
symbols.  These  would  at  first,  retain  some  resemUance  to  the  original 
figure ;  bm  in  process  of  time,  as  the  number  of  ideas  and  relations 
increased,  the  signs  or  symbols  would  more  and  more  assume  the  character 
of  a  conventional  mark,  expressive  of  thought  as  well  as  of  mere  existence. 
The  third  and  moiA  valuaUe  invention  in  this  art,  was  that  which 
provided  a  sign  for  expressing  a  scund  instead  of  indicatiiq^  a  tkingf 
and  which  dissected  human  speech  into  letters,  instead  of  stopping  at 
words.  The  means  of  accomplishmg  this  object,  appear  to  have  been  at 
first  very  awkward  and  inconvenient.  As  for  example,  to  write  the  name 
of  a  thing,  the  Egyptians  arranged,  in  a  given  space,  a  certain  number^  of 
objects,  the  initial  letters  of  which,  when  pronounced,  would  give  the 
sounds  required.  At  last,  there  arose  from  this  modified  hieroglyphic,  a 
regular  alphabet,  constructed  so  as  to  represent  and  express  the  various 
sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice.  In  Egypt,  however,  the  use  of  the 
hieroglyphic  was  not  entirely  superseded  by  the  invention  of  an  alphabet. 
For  many  purposes,  connected  with  religion  and  other  aflairs,  of  a  very 
serious  or  solemn  nature,  the  emblematical  style  of  composition  was 
always  used.  There  was  also  a  mixed  language,  used  by  the  sacerdotal 
order,  partaking  at  once  of  hieroglyphics  and  of  alphabetical  characlers ; 
which  in  allusion  to  them  by  whom  it  was  employed,  was  denominated 
hieratic  Thus  the  Egyptians  were  in  possession  of  three  difl^erent  modes 
of  communication,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said;  viz.  the  hieroglyphic, 
properly  so  called ;  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic  or  common.  Thus  we 
see  from  what  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  that  the  educated  Egyptians 
had  to  learn  first  of  all,  the  method  of  writing,  called  the  epistolographic ; 
secondly,  the  hieratic,  whicft  the  sacred  scribes  employed,  and  lastly,  that 
most  mysterious  character,  the  hieroglyphic,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
— the  one  denoting  objects  directly,  by  means  of  the  initial  sounds  of 
words;  the  other,  by  symbols.  Of  the  symbolical  signs,  one  class 
represents  objects  by  exhibiting  a  likeness  or  picture;    another,  by  a 
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metaphorical,  oc  less  complete  resemblance;  aad  a  third,  by  means  of 
certain  alle^rical  enigmas.  ' 

The  Greeks  attributed  to  the  ppests  of  Egypt,  the  merit  of  having  first 
introduced  a  knowledge  of  letters  as  the  representatives  of  vocal  sounds ; 
and  it  is  related  by  Plato,  that,  during  the  reign  of  king  Tharaus,  his 
secretary  Thoth  came  to  lay  before  that  monarch  the  discoveries  he  had 
made,  and  among  which  was  that  of  the  invention  of  the  alphabet.  He 
asked  the  king  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  it  publicly  known. 
But  the  king  was  opposed  to  the  plan  of  introducing  this  invention  into 
general  use,  for  the  reason,  as  he  pretended,  that  this  new  mode  of  writing, 
if  it  should  be  divulged,  would  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
the  hieroglyphics,  which  would  then,  consequently,  be  soon  forgotten,  and 
thus  the  new  invention  Would,  in  its  effects,  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  knowledge. 

Though  the  exact  meaning  of  these  words  is  obscure,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  infer,  that  Plato  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  the  honor  of  having  devised 
a  system  of  phonetic  signs,  and  that  hieroglyphics  were  not  invented  after 
the  use  of  letters  had  been  known,  with  the  view  of  concealing  mysteries 
from  the  multitude,  but  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the  original  mode  o 
communication  used  by  the  Egyptians,  in  their  first  eflTorts  towards  the 
full  development  of  the  art  of  writing.  There  have  been  those,  who  have 
thought  this  to  have  been  the  case  with  all  ancient  nations,  before  the 
invention  of  letters.  This,  however,  appears  to  me  very  questionable, 
notwithstanding  the  remark  of  Spineto,  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians, 
^  that  to  assert,  that  they  had  letters  before  they  had  hieroglyphics,  is  no 
less  absurd,  than  to  affirm  that  they  danced  before  they  could  walk ; "  for 
though  proved  true,  with  reference  to  the  Egyptians,  it  does  not,  therefore, 
certainly  follow,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  otherwise. 

Astronomy  was  one  of  the  sciences  in  which  the  Egyptians  unques- 
tionably had  made  great  progress;  though  it  appears  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  what  has  been  done  in  modern  times ;  still  we  must 
admit  that  it  required  a  long  series  of  continual  observations,  before  this 
people,  without  the  assistance  of  the  telescope,  could  have  traced  the 
course  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  arranged  the  different 
signs  and  constellations  of  the  stars  in  their  order,  given  them  the 
appropriate  names,  discovered  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
calculated  with  accuracy  the  limits  of  the  solar  year.  When  we  reflect 
seriously,  how  long  a  time  must  have  elapsed  before  all  these  results  could 
have  been  accomplished,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  thousands  of 
years  must  have  passed  away  before  they  could  possibly  have  been 
attained. 

The  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile  necessarily  taught  the  Egyptians 
to  have  recourse  to  geometry,  and  to  apply  the  principles  of  hydraulics. 
A  knowledge  of  geometry  was  indispensable  for  the  determination  of  the 
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different  boundaries  of  their  estates  when  the  water  had  retired,  and  led 
them  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics — a  science  in  which, 
also,  great  progress  must  have  been  made  before  a  pyramid  or  a  temple 
could  have  been  built.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  the  implements 
of  husbandry  were  very  rude  and  imperfect,  as  were  also  the  Egyptian 
ships.  This  has  been  accounted  for,  by  alleging  that  the  government 
was  in  no  degree  desirous,  either  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandmen— whom  it  was  attempted  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible — nor 
to  encourage  the  Egyptians  themselves  in  naval  enterprises,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  their  navigation  by  foreign  ships.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  little  advance  the  Egyptians  made  in  naval  architecture,  originated  in 
their  disinclination  to  visit  foreign  countries ;  preferring  to  remain  at  home 
and  live  in  plenty  under  a  serene  sky,  rather  than  face  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  the  ocean.  As  to  their  knowledge  of  the  physical  world,  their  contempo- 
raries gave  the  Egyptians  credit  for  the  surprising  power  of  their  magic; 
and  if  all  be  true  that  is  related  of  the  feats  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
them,  they  possessed  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  powers 
of  nature,  than  belongs  to  the  most  learned  men  of  modern  times. 
That  the  Egyptian  priests  took  much  pains  to  investigate  the  secrets  of 
nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  by  means  of  this  knowledge,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  acquirements,  they  also  obtained  much  insight  into  the 
maladies  to  which  the  people  of  Egypt  were  most  liable.  I  think,  however, 
that  there  were  among  the  physicians  of  Egypt  as  great  quacks  as  some 
of  the  roost  notorious  ones  of  our  own  day.  Still,  the  sick  were,  in  Egypt, 
not  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  caprice  of  the  physicians,  who 
were  obliged  to  follow  certain  rules  prescribed  by  old  and  experienced 
practitioners,  and  written  in  the  sacred  books.  While  these  rules  were 
observed,  the  physician  was  not  answerable  for  the  success  or  iailure  of  a 
remedy ;  otherwise  a  miscarriage  cost  him  his  life.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  this  law  was  a  strong  check  upon  quacks ;  but  that  it  was  also  very 
injurious  as  preventing  the  medical  art  from  receiving  improvements.  Every 
physician,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,*  confined  his  practice 
to  the  cure  of  one  disease  only ;  thus  some  attended  to  disorders  of  the 
eyes,  others  to  those  of  the  head,  and  so  on. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  now  no  scientific  works  of  the  Egyptians 
extant,  we  know  with  certainty  that  there  once  existed  a  great  number  of 
such  productions,  though  they  have  been  lost,  or  rather  destroyed,  by  man 
and  by  time.  The  wonders  of  Thebes  could  not  have  been  created  by  a 
nation  ignorant  of  mathematical  and  chemical  science ;  nor  could  those 
stupendous  structures,  which  still  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  with  aston* 
ishment  and  awe,  have  been  built  without  the  agency  of  such  mechanical 
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power  as  could  have  been  developed  only  by  profound  roathematiGal 
calculations.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  great  number  of  books  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Thoth,  or  Hermes ;  and  Mahetho  informs  us  that 
one  of  the  Pharaohs,  grandfather  of  Psammeticus,  and  the  sage  Petoetris, 
his  contemporary,  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and 
medicine.  The  last  of  these  works  is  mentioned  even  by  Galenus  and 
Aetius,  while  that  on  astronomy  is  alluded  to  both  by  Eusebius  and  Pliny. 
It  is  asserted,  that  the  royal  author  and  his  philosophical  colleague,  under- 
took  to  explain  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  influences  exerted 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  human  frame :  but  this  account  should 
not  be  relied  on,  nor  should  it  induce  us  to  form  any  hasty  opinion  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  school,  as  the  above  works  may  have 
been  falsified  by  the  sophists  of  Alexandria,  during  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 

It  is  related  by  Tatian,  that  the  Greeks  learned  to  write  history  from 
perusing  the  Egyptian  annals.  This  may  be  true,  as  it  is  evident  that 
from  the  most  remote  times  the  latter  people  had  adopted  the  custom  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  memory  of  past  events.  They  appear  to  have 
written  their  chronicles  originally  in  verse,  and  inscribed  them  on  stones 
in  hieroglyphical  characters ;  but  though  at  a  later  period,  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  alphabet,  they  began  to  write  in  prose  and  to  compose  regular 
books,  they  still  retained  the  custom  of  celebrating,  in  lyric  measures,  the 
praises  of  their  gods  and  heroes.  According  to  the  account  of  the  learned 
Zoega,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  investigating  all  the  authorities  of 
ancient  writers  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  historical  treatises  were 
very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  care  of  copying  them  constituted 
one  of  the  chief  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  sacred  scribes.  We 
know  from  Herodotus  himself,  that  he  gathered  his  principal  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  Egypt  from  the  priests,  who  read  to  him  from  a  book  the 
names  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  kings,  who  had  reigned  between  Menes 
and  Sesostris.  Manetho  assures  his  readers,  that  he  compiled  his  work 
from  authentic  records.  Diodorus  refers  not  only  to  historical  books  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  but  to  commentaries  and  illustrations,  which  fact  is 
confirmed  by  Strabo,  who  praises  the  simplicity  of  their  style.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  even  when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  the  glory  of 
ancient  Egypt  had  been  washed  away,  by  the  blood  which  Cambyses  had 
caused  to  flow,  and  that  most  of  the  ancient  records  had  been  destroyed  by 
this  tyrant  It  is,  also,  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  at  this 
time  the  learning  of  the  priests  had  declined,  though  it  afterwards  revived 
during  the  mild  sway  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Already,  before  the  time  of  Osymandias,  there  appears  to  have  existed 
at  Thebes  a  library,  deposited  in  a  large  temple,  over  the  gateway  of 
which  was  inscribed,  "  The  Remedy  for  the  Soul."  Over  this  mouldering 
doorway,  which  once  led  from  the  hall  to  the  bibliothecal  repository,  now 
destroyed,  the  celebrated  M.  Champollion,  the  younger,  was  the  first  who 
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read,  in  hieroglypbica,  over  the  heads  of  ^  Thoth  "  and  <'Safk/'  the  male 
aod  JGiiiiale  deitiea  of  art,  aoience  and  letters,  the  very  appropriate  titks 
of  the  <<  Lady  of  Letters,"  and  "  President  of  tho  Library !"  There  was 
also  at  Memphis,  in  the  temple  of  the  god  Phtha,  a  similar  institation, 
from  the  woriLs  of  which  a  certain  Naucrates,  a  man  of  no  authority 
whatever,  accuses  Homer  of  having  gleaned  much  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Though  this  accusation  is  probably  false,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  Homer  might  have  imbibed  many  of  his  ideas  from  what  he  saw  in 
Egypt,  as  I  will  point  out  in  another  place.  What  I  have  now  related 
proves  unquestionably,  that  the  Egyptians  had  already,  long  before  the 
Greeks  had  begun  their  glorious  career  in  literary  pursuits,  cultivated  the 
studies  of  science  and  literature,  and  had  advanced  them  to  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency.  There  are,  at-  the  present  time,  many  admirers  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  go  somewhat  too  ftir  in  their  estimation  of  the 
acquirements  of  this  people ;  asserting  that  the  illustrious  men  of  Greece 
were  principally  indebted  to  the  Eigyptian  scholars  of  Thebes,  Memphis, 
and  Heliqxdis  for  their  superior  knowledge.  True  as  it  is,  that  the  Greeks 
were  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  much  valuable  information,  the  disci- 
ples, however,  greatly  surpassed  their  teachers  in  fertility  of  imagination, 
in  brilliancy  of  ideas,  in  refinement  of  taste,  and  in  a  keen  perceptibility 
of  the  harmonious  and  the  beautiful 

The  Egyptian  method  of  arithmetical  notation,  has  lately  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  learned  of  Europe.  We  are  told  by  those  who 
have  treated  on  this  subject,*  that  the  Egyptian  method  is  neither  by  letters, 
like  the  Grecian  and  Roman,  nor  altogether  by  figures,  like  the  Arabic 
now  in  common  use,  but  something  intermediate  between  the  two ;  being 
constructed  upon  quite  peculiar  principles,  and  expressed  by  means  of 
certain  characters  or  signs,  which,  although  perfectly  distinct  from  those 
that  are  used  in  the  graphic  system,  are  nevertheless  framed  upon  a  strict 
analogy  to  them,  and  adapted,  with  much  nicety,  to  the  particular  form  of 
composition  in  which  they  might  be  employed.  We  have  before  observed, 
that  there  were  three  forms  of  writing  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
in  like  manner,  there  were  also  three  forms  of  arithmetical  notation  used 
by  them ;  one  adapted  to  each  of  those  particular  kinds  of  composition, 
and  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  kind  of  writing  to  which  it  belongs. 
Some  of  the  writers  who  have  examined  this  subject,  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  our  modern  symbols  have  originated  from  the  arithmetical 
notation  of  the  Egyptians,  as  several  of  the  numerals  which  we  now 
call  Arabic  are  distinctly  recognised  in  the  hieratic  and  demotic  texts.t 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  the  learned,  whether  Lower  or 
Upper  Egypt,  was  first  the  seat  of  learning,  and  whether  Egypt  received 
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its  first  germs  of  knowledge  from  Mero^  in  Nubia,  or  vice  Terea.  .  The 
prevailing  opinion  appears  now  to  be,  that  Lower  Egypt  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  civilization  which  afterwards  extended  itself  over  Upper  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  This  opinion,  it  is  said,  is  proved  by  monuments  yet  extant 
I  think,  however,  that  there  are  many  objections  which  can  be  reasonably 
made  against  it ;  but  as  it  is  not  of  great  consequence  which  be  the  case, 
I  will  not,  at  present,  enter  on  any  investigation  of  this  subject 

It  is  principally  by  the  durability  and  magnitude  of  their  architectural 
structures,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
posterity,  who  have,  at  last,  restored  to  them  that  esteem  they  deserve,  in 
consequence  of  the  civilization  and  knowledge,  which,  through  thefr 
disciples,  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs,  they  have  communicated  to  mankind. 
Though  now  admitted  that  they  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
and  were  in  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  useful  learning,  it  has,  never- 
theless, been  brought  against  them  as  a  reproach,  that  after  the  attain^ 
ment  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  they  had  a  disposition  to  stop  short 
and  remain  stationary.  This  may  be  true ;  still  we  observe  the  sam« 
disposition  in  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese,  and,  to  some  degree,  in  almost 
every  nation  on  earth.  For  instance,  how  unwilling  are  the  English  to 
improve  their  wretched  constitution,  held  up  to  them  as  a  work  of 
consummate  wisdom,  which,  nevertheless,  makes  the  many  the  victims  of 
the  few  ?  and  do  not  the  civilized  nations  of  the  present  day  retain  laws  no 
less  repugnant  to  reason  and  humanity,  than  those  of  Egypt?  The  truth 
is,  that  there  are  certain  limits  to  the  attainments  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  summit  prescribed,  old 
age  and  decay  overtakes  them.  There  have  been  cases  of  a  long  duration 
of  national  prosperity,  and  there  are  also  a  few  individuals,  who  even  in  old 
age,  retain  their  vigor ;  but  exceptions  are  no  rules.  Old  nations  as  well 
as  old  men,  have  seldom  enlarged  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  though  they 
are  the  more  familiar  with  what  is  already  in  existence. 

The  architects  of  Egypt  evidently  planned  their  structures  for  the 
longest  possible  duration,  and  may  also  have  been  stimulated  by  an 
ambition  to  render  the  fame  of  their  skill  immortal;  still,  it  is  very 
probable,  as  has  been  asserted,  for  very  good  reasons,  that  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  Egyptians  greatly  influenced  their  rulers  in  raising  those 
stupendous  works  which  strike  the  traveler  in  those  regions  with 
admiration,  and  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  have  been  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  among  all  nations  who 
have  not  attained  a  refined  taste,  vastness  of  size  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  qualities  in  architectural  structures.  The  pyramids  themselves  sink 
into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  undertaking  that  Stesicrates 
proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which,  according  to  what  Plutarch 
relates,  consisted  in  converting  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  the  mon- 
itrch  himself.    The  left  arm  was  to  be  the  base  of  a  city,  containing  ten 
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thousand  inhabitaots ;  while  the  right  was  to  hold  an  urn,  from  which  a 
ri^er  was  to  empty  itself  into  the  sea.  But  from  a  work  only  projected, 
we  will  turn  our  attention  to  those  actually  accomplished  by  the 
Egyptians ;  and  we  will  not  deny  that  they  deserve  our  admiration. 

Lake  Mosris  was  by  Herodotus  considered  as  a  work  far  more 
wonderful  than  both  the  Pyramids  and  the  Labyrinth.*  Yet  this  may  be 
questionable,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  this  lake  is  more  a 
production  of  nature  than  of  art.  In  that  writer's  time,  this  vast  reservoir 
of  water,  as  he  states,  had  a  circumference  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
stadia,  or  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  greatest  depth  was 
about  three  hundred  feet.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it  was  entirely  the 
product  of  human  skill  and  industry ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  states  that 
two  pyramids  stood  in  its  centre,  each  of  which  was  two  hundred  cubits 
above,  and  as  many  beneath  the  water,  and  that  on  the  summit  of  both 
was  a  colossal  statue,  placed  in  a  sitting  attitude.  The  waters  of  this  lake, 
says  the  same  historian,  are  not  supplied  by  springs,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
its  bed  is  of  itself  remarkably  dry  ;  receiving  its  supply  through  an  arti- 
ficial channel  communicating  with  the  Nile,  during  the  time  of  its  inunda- 
tion, and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  emptying  its  waters  back 
through  the  same  source  into  the  river.  ^  The  inhabitants,"  he  continues, 
^^  aflSrm  of  this  lake,  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage  westward  into 
the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  line  of  the  mountain  which  rises  above  Memphis. 
Anxioud^  to  know  what  became  of  the  earth  which  was  dug  out  of  the 
lake,  I  made  inquiry  of  those  who  dwelt  on  its  shores."  The  answer  given 
was,  that  the  soil  was  carried  to  the  Nile,  and  washed  down  by  the  current 
into  the  sea — which  exfdanation  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  reason- 
able by  "  the  Father  of  History." 

The  main  points  of  this  narrative  are  confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus ; 
but  Pomponius  Mela  says,  that  this  lake  was  only  about  twenty  thousand 
paces  in  circuraference.t  They  all  agree  in  representing  that  it  had  been 
constructed  for  two  objects  ;  one  to  save  the. country  from  the  effects  of  an 
excessive  inundation,  and  the  other  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  irrigating  the 
arid  lands  in  the  vicinity,  and  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  dry  season 
in  the  Delta. 

The  limits  of  this  inland  sea  have,  since  the  time  of  the  above  writers, 
been  greatly  diminished,  and  appear  still  to  be  undergoing  contraction. 
Dr.  Pococke  tells  us  that  Lake  Moeris  was  only  about  fifty  miles  long  and 
ten  broad.  Mr.  Browne,  however,  who  visited  Egypt  later,  thought  that 
the  length  did  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  miles,  ^and  that  the  greatest 
breadth  was  not  more  than  six. 

There  are  several  travelers  who  take  it  for  granted,  that  ^  the  water 


•  Herod,  book  ii.,  c.  140. 
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covered  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  of  Fayoum,  aad  probably,  when  the 
inuDdatioD  exceeded  certain  limits,  found  an  outlet  from  the  eastern  extre- 
mity, along  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-bela-Majeh  ;  and»  that  the  Nile  flowed 
(hrough  the  valley  of  the  Dry  River."  As  proofs  in  support  of  this  position, 
M.  Denon  cites  the  physical  conformation  of  the  adjoining  country — the 
existence  of  the  bed  of  a  river  extending  to  the  sea,  but  now  dry — its 
depositions  and  incrustations — the  depth  of  the  lake — its  extent — its 
bearing  towards  the  north  on  a  chain  of  hills  which  run  east  and  west, 
and  turn  off  towards  the  northwest,  sloping  down  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  valley  of  the  dry  channel — and  likewise  the  Natron  Lakes.  But  still 
more  convincing  than  these  proofs,  he  considers  the  form  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  pyramid,  which  closes  the  entrance 
of  the  valley*  and  seems  to  have  been  cut  perpendicularly  like  almost 
all  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  flows  at  the  present  day  ; 
offering  to  the  view  only  a  dry  channel  and  its  remains.*  Belzoni,t  also, 
confirms  the  opinion,  that  the  river  of  Egypt  penetrated  into  the  Libyan 
Desert,  even  to  the  westward  of  Fayoum.  In  his  journey  to  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon,  he  arrived  at  the  Bahr-beia-Majeh.  *'  This  place,"  he  says,  "  is 
singular,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  geographer,  as  it  is  a  dry  river, 
and  bears  all  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  flowing  with  water,  its 
banks  and  bottom  being  quite  full  of  stones  and  sand.**  After  having 
adduced  some  proofs  that  this  channel  must  formerly  have  contained 
water,  he  adds :  ^*  The  Arabs  told  me  that  it  ran  a  great  way  in  both 
directions,  and  that  it  is  the  same  that  passes  near  the  Natron  Lakes.  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  must  pass  before  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  Mcsris,  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  days'  journey  in  a  western  direction.  This  is 
the  place  where  several  petrified  stumps  of  trees  are  found,  and  many 
pebbles  with  moving  or  quick  water  inside." 

Lake  Moeris  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Birkel-el-Karoun,  and  is 
also  now  most  generally  considered  as  formed  by  nature  and  not  by  art. 
It  is  thought  that  the  details  collected  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  works  which  were  necessary,  both 
to  unite  the  Nile  with  the  lake,  and  to  regulate  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
inundation. 

In  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  much  care  was  taken  to  improve 


^  Denon,  Tot  I.,  p.  135.  "  Les  preuves  de  ce  ijiUme  soat  les  formes  locales,  rexistenoe 
dn  lit  d*au  fleuve  prolong^  jasqii'A  la  mer,  ses  depositions  et  ses  incrastations,  la  profondeur 
da  laC|  son  extension,  sa  masse  appuy^e  an  nord  4  nne  chalne  escarp^e  qui  court  de  Ve»i  i 
Vonest,  et  derive  an  nord-ooest  poor  saivre  en  s'abaissant  jusqn'  k  la  valMe  da  fieoTe  sans 
esa ;  enfin  les  lais  de  nation,  et,  plus  que  toat  cela,'  la  chatne  an  nord  de  la  pyramide  qoe 
flbime  Tentrie  de  la  valine,  coap^e  k  pio,  comme  presqae  toates  lesmonUgnes  dont  le  cr»uniut 
du  Nil  s'approach  encore  aigonrd  'hai,ofirant  aax  yeax  I'aspect  d'an  fleuve  a  sec  et  de  sea 
destrnctions. 

t  See  Belsoni's  Researobes,  vol  ii. 
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agriculture  by  meaos  of  irrigation.  Therefore,  in  the  former  country,  no 
less  than  in  the  latter,  there  were  a  great  many  canals  constructed,  of 
which  some  still  remain.  The  immense  excavations  which  connected 
Lake  Moeris  with  the  Nile  were  of  that  kind ;  and  they,  together  with 
their  mounds,  dams,  and  sluices,  are  considered  as  the  works  which  King 
Mceris  constructed;  but  as  his  name  was  given  to  the  lake  itself,  there  has 
originated  the  error  of  considering  the  latter  also  as  a  work  of  his.  This 
may  be  the  truth,  still  I  think  it  not  yet  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
These  works  now  mentioned,  bad  for  their  object  the  public  good,  and 
deserve  therefore  unreserved  praise.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  the 
really  hierarchical,  though  apparently  monarchical,  government  of  Egypt, 
which  was  so  injurious  to  the  free  exercise  of  man's  reasoning  faculties^ 
was  nevertheless  conducive  to  his  physical  well-being.  Had  this  not  been 
the  case,  and  had  Egypt  been  inhabited  by  a  starving  population,  the  priests 
would  not  have  been  able  to  exercise  over  the  people  that  remarkable  influ- 
ence which  they  maintained  during  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years.  It 
was  by  plenty  of  food  that  the  priests  were  enabled  to  keep  the  people 
quiet,  and  willing  to  accept  their  fables  as  divine  truths.  Were  physical 
comforts  the  ultimate  aim  of  man's  existence,  surely  there  never  existed  a 
government  more  worthy  of  being  imitated  than  that  which  the  Egyptian 
priests  exercised. 

Among  the  works  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  Egypt,  and  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  results  of  human  ingenuity, 
is  the  Labyrinth.  '^  It  surpasses,"  says  lie,  "  in  truth,  all  that  has  been 
related  of  it ;  and  whoever  takes  the  pains  to  examine  them,  will  find  all 
the  works  of  Greece  much  inferior  to  this,  both  in  regard  to  workmanship 
and  expense.  The  temples  of  Ephesus  and  Samos  may  justly  claim 
admiration,  and  the  pyramids  may  individually  be  compared  to  many  of 
the  magnificent  structures  erected  by  the  Greeks;  but  even  these  are 
inferior  to  the  Labyrinth.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  courts,  all  of  which 
have  roofs ;  their  entrances  are  opposite  to  each  other,  six  to  the  north  and 
six  to  the  south :  one  wall  encloses  the  whole.  The  apartments  are  of  two 
kinds ;  there  are  fifteen  hundred  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  as 
many  beneath — in  all  three  thousand.  Of  the  former  lean  speak  from 
my  own  knowledge  and  observation  ;  of  the  latter  only  from  the  informa- 
tion which  I  received.  The  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  subterran- 
eous apartments,  would  not  permit  me  to  see  them,  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
their  refusal,  that  in  these  were  preserved  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  kings  who  caused  the  Labyrinth  to  be  built.  Of  these,  con- 
sequently, I  presume  not  to  speak ;  but  the  upper  apartments  I  myself 
examined,  and  I  declare  them  to  be  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  human 
industry  and  art.  The  almost  infinite  number  of  winding  passages  through 
the  different  courts,  awakened  my  warmest  admiration.  From  spacious 
halls  I  passed  through  smaller  chambers,  and  from  them  again  to  large 
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magnificent  courts  almost  without  end.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  all  of 
marble ;  the  latter  richly  adorned  with  the  finest  sculptures ;  and  around 
each  court  are  pillars  of  the  same  material,  the  whitest  and  most  polished 
that  I  ever  saw.  At  the  end  of  the  Labyrinth  stands  a  pyramid  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cubits  high,  having  large  figures  and  animals  engraved  on 
the  outside,  and  an  entrance  to  the  interior  by  the  subterraneous  path." 

Herodotus  says  also,  that  this  astonishing  edifice  was  constructed  beyond 
the  lake  MobHs.  near  the  City  of  Crocodiles,  known  better  now  as  Arsinoe, 
or  Medinet-el-Fayoum.  He  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Labyiinth  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  twelve  kings,  ^ho  at  one  time  ruled  over  Egypt,  to  leave 
behind  them  a  monument  worthy  of  their  memory.  Diodorus,  on  the  con- 
trary, says,  that  it  was  built  as  a  sepulchre  for  Mendes ;  but  Strabo  again 
intimates  only,  that  it  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  of  that  monarch 
who  erected  it.  Pomponius  Mela  alludes  to  Psammeticus  as  having 
constructed  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  more  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
because — though  no  one  gives  the  same  minute  description  as  Herodotus 
of  this  building — all  the  ancient  writers  who  treat  on  this  subject,  sup- 
port the  main  facts  contained  in  his  narrative. 

The  site  of  this  magnificent  monument,  and  the  progress  the  Egyp- 
tians made  in  the  art  of  architecture,  is  now  only  a  theme  of  disnnisition 
among  the  learned,  and  a  subject  of  investigation  for  the  curious  traveler. 
The  Labyrinth  has  also^  had  to  submit  to  the  strong  band  of  time,  and 
the  destructive  spirit  of  barbarians. 

Larcher  and  Gilbert,  after  a  long  investigation,  tell  us,  that  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Labyrinth  must  have  been  at  Senures,  while  Pococke  and 
Savary,  following  the  ancient  historians,  place  it  beyond  Arsinoe,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Moeris.  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson  says,  that  the  Pyramid  of  Hervara  marks  the  site  of 
the  Labyrinth,  at  whose  northern  extremity  it  stands.  "The  remains  of 
this  famous  building,''  adds  he,  ^'  are  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and 
it  IS  with  difiiculty  that  the  extent  can  be  traced,  much  less  its  plan,  though 
by  proper  excavation  that  might  possibly  be  made  out.  The  part  now  seen 
is  doubtless  the  upper  story,  visited  by  Herodotus,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered the  Labyrinth  itself;  the  lower  underground  chambers  being  set 
apart,  "/or  the  sepulchres  of  the  sacred  crocodiles^  and  of  the  kings  who 
founded  the  monument^  "The  total  length  of  the  area  it  occupied 
measures  580  feet,  and  its  breadth  271 ;  both  taken  within  the  mounds  that 
are  now  raised  around  it,  and  that  separate  it  from  the  pyramid  which  '\» 
distant  about  80  feet,  giving  a  total  length  of  600  feet"* 

But  though  the  Labyrinth  and  innumerable  other  works  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  are  destroyed,  there  remain  still,  as  we  know,  pyramids!  in 

*  Wilkiiuon'i  Modem  Bgypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  337.     London:  John  Mnmy ;  1842. 

t  Hie  word  pTramid  is  raid  hj  some  to  have  been  derived  irom  the  Greek  word  pur  or  pfr-— 
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Egypt,  which  appear  destined  to  realize  the  meet  sanguioe  hopes  of  theii 
makers ;  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  will  yet  for  thou- 
sands of  years  attest — as  they  perhaps  for  forty  centuries  have  already  done 
— the  architectural  skill  and  the  grandeur  of  the  designs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Alas !  these  venerable  monuments  were  dearly  bought,  if  k 
is  true  that  they  were  paid  for  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives. 
No  wonder  their  aspect  is  gloomy  !  they  are  the  children  of  tyranny 
or  superstition,  and  the  curse  of  outraged  humanity  rests  upon  them.  But 
was  it  the  hypocrisy  or  the  bigotry  of  priests,  or  the  vanity  of  kings,  that 
brought  them  into  existence?  or  was  superstition  again  the  agency  of 
imposing  upon  a  people  enormous  suflTerings  ? 

Among  the  Arabs  there  have  been  those,  who  have  assigned  the  building 
of  these  stupendous  works  to  J&n-ebn-Jun,  universal  monarch  of  the  world 
before  Adam  ;*  thus  indicating  that  they  considered  the  structure  of  these 
stupendous  works  as  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  execute.  Of  the  three 
greatest  pyramids,  the  Copts  say,  that  the  eastern  is  the  sepulchre  of  king 
Saurielj  the  western  of  his  brother  Hujib,  and  the  colored  pyramid  of  Fuz- 
farinun,  the  son  of  Hujib ;  thus  designating  one  of  the  causes  now  gener- 
ally admitted  to  have  been  the  true  one  for  the  raising  of  these  monuments. 

Aristotle  makes  the  kings  to  have  built  the  pyramids  out  of  mere  lust  of 
tyranny,t  and  Pliny  conjectures  that  they  built  them  partly  out  of  osten- 
tation, and  partly  from  the  policy  of  diveiting  the  people,  by  this  employ- 
ment from  mutinies  and  rebellions.t  There  are  those  again  who  entertain 
the  opinion  that  the  pyramids  were  used  for  burial  purposes,  and  were 
built  from  religious  motives  originating  in  the  theology  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  among  the  tenets  of  which  were  those  asserting,  not  only  the 
resurrection  of  the  de*^*'.  but  also  the  co-existence  of  the  soul  with  the 
body  as  long  as  the  lati-^r  might  endure.  Diodorus  expressly  tells  us  that 
Chemnis  and  Cephren  designed  the  pyramids,  built  by  them,  for  their 
sepulchres ;  though  it  happened  that  neither  of  them  was  buried  in  these. 
Strabo  considers  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  have  been  royal  sepulchres ; 
a  view  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  writings  of  the  learned  Arabs,  and 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  tomb  which  still  stands  in  the  great  pyramid. 
There  is,  notwithstanding,  much  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
used  as  temples,  and  perhaps  the  first  conception  of  this  species  of 
architecture  was  originated  for  sacerdotal  purposes  in  India.     An  English 


fire, — and  that  these  ■tmctnres  were  so  called,  from  their  shape  ascending  from  a  broad  base, 
and  ending  in  a  point  like  a  flame  of  fire.  Others,  again,  entertain  the  opinion,  that  pyramid 
is  derived  from  pyros— wheat — as  they  suppose  the  pyramids  to  have  been  destined  for 
granaries.  This  opinion  is  now  exploded ;  but  there  are  others  who  derive  this  word  from 
"  Pi-ouro,"  which  in  Coptic  signifies  "  the  king,"  and  "  misi,"  a  "  race  of  generations ;"  and 
they  assign  as  cause  why  this  name  was  given  to  the  pyramids,  that  they  were  oreotad  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  these  princes  and  their  families. 

•  D'Herbel.  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  311.  t  Arist.  Polit.  t  Pliny  6.  36,  c.  12. 
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traveler,  Mr.  Wilford,  relates  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  favor  these 
suppositions.  Having  described  the  great  pyramid  to  several  learned 
Brahmans,  they  instantly  declared  it  to  have  been  a  temple,  and  one  of 
them  asked  him,  if  it  had  not  a  communication  with  the  Nile.  When 
answered  that  such  a  passage  was  supposed  to  have  once  existed,  and  that 
a  well  was  even  now  to  be  seen,  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  place  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  Padma  Devi,  and  that  the  supposed  tomb  was  a 
trough,  which,  on  certain  festivals,  her  priests  used  to  fill  with  sacred  water 
and  lotus  flowers.* 

It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  these  buildings  were  destined  to  com* 
bine  the  double  use  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  temple.  Dr.  Shaw  has, 
accordingly,  made  tBe  query  that,  if  the  great  pyramid  bad  been  intended 
only  for  a  tomb,  what  occasion  was  there  for  such  a  narrow  sloping 
entrance,  or  for  the  well,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  bottom,  or  for  the  lower 
chamber  with  a  large  niche  or  hole  in  its  eastern  wall,  or  for  the  long  nar- 
row cavities  in  the  sides  of  the  large  upper  rooms,  which  likewise  is  encased 
all  over  with  the  finest  granite-marble,— or  for  the  two  antechambers  and 
the  lofty  gallery,  with  benches  on  each  side,  that  introduce  us  into  it?  As 
the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  theology  was  clothed  in  mysterious  emblems 
and  figures,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  these  corridors,  apart- 
ments, and  secret  chambers  were  intended  for  some  nobler  purpose,  than 
that  of  mere  sepulchres,  which  were  generally  plain  vaulted  chambers 
hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock — and  that  rather  the  deity,  who  was  typified 
in  the  outward  form  of  this  pile,  was  to  be  worshipped  within.t 

^  The  three  principal  pyramids,''  says  Niebuhr,  ^  can  be  seen  from  Cairo, 
and  stand  upon  the  first  hill  between  that  city  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile  f  adding  that,  "  these  enormous  masses  are  built  of  soft  calca- 
reous stone,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rock  on  which  they  stand."  Such, 
also,  is  the  account  of  later  travelers. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  pyramids  has,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers, 
rendered  it  doubtful  whether  they  ever  were  fully  completed.  But 
Herodotus  states  in  words  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  after  these  buildings 
were  raised  to  their  full  height,  the  artisans  began  to  polish  and  finish 
them  from  the  top  downwards.  In  the  pyramid,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Cephrenes,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  casing  still  remains;  thus 
confirming  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  and  affording  also  an  exfdanation 
of  that  part  of  his  description,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  a  great  quantity 
of  the  stone  was  brought  from  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile  and  even  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cataracts.  We  may  hence  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  granite  and  porphyry  which  was  made  use  of  in  casing  the  exterior  as 
well  as  in  the  decorations  of  the  chambers  within,  are  to  be  identified  with 
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the  materials  described  by  Halicaraasius,  aod  which  are  generally  desig- 
nated by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as  precious  stones  and  marbles. 

The  number  of  pyramids  scattered  over  Egypt  is  very  considerable ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  are  those  at  Djizeh,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairoi,  and  at 
Sakhara  and  Dashour.  At  the  first  of  these  places,  the  three  principal 
pyramids  described  by  Herodotus  are  still  standing,  and  are  considered  as 
the  finest  monuments  of  this  class  existing. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  greatest  of  these  three  pyramids  was  built  by 
Cheops,  called  by  Diodoriis  Chemnis,  and  whom  the  first  mentioned  writer 
describes  as  a  tyrant ;  adding  that  '^  he  barred  the  accesses  to  every  temple, 
and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  after  which  he 
compelled  the  mass  of  the  people  to  perform  even  drudgery.  Some  he 
condemned  to  hew  stones  out  of  the  Arabian  mountains,  and  drag  them  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  others  were  stationed  to  receive  the  same  in  vessels, 
and  transport  them  to  the  firontiers  of  the  Libyan  desert.  In  this  service 
a  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  who  were  relieved  every  three 
months.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  the  formation  of  the  road  on  which 
thesp  stones  were  to  be  drawn — a  work,  in  my  estimation,  of  no  less 
difficulty  and  toil  than  the  erection  of  the  pyramid  itself.  This  causeway 
is  five  stadia  in  length,  forty  cubits  wide,  and  its  greatest  height,  thirty-two 
cubits ;  the  whole  being  composed  of  polished  marble,  adorned  with  figures 
of  animals.  Ten  years,  as  I  have  observed,  were  consumed  in  forming 
this  pavement,  in  preparing  the  hill  on  which  the  pyramids  are  raised,  and 
in  excavating  chambers  under  the  ground.  The  burial  place  which  he. 
intended  for  himself,  he  contrived  to  insulate  within  the  building,  by  intro- 
ducing the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  pyramid  itself,  a  work  of  twenty 
years,  is  of  a  square  form,  every  side  being  eight  plethra  in  length,  and  as* 
many  in  height.  The  stones  are  very  skilfully  cemented,  and  none  of 
them  of  less  dimensions  than  thirty  feet" 

^  The  ascent  of  the  pyramid  was  regularly  graduated  by  what  some 
oaD  steps  and  others  altars.  Having  finished  the  first  tier,  they  elevated 
the  stones  to  the  second  by  the  aid  of  machines  constructed  of  short  pieces 
of  wood ;  from  the  second,  by  a  similar  engine,  they  were  raised  to  th% 
third;  and  so  on  to  the  summit.  Thus  there  were  as  many  machines  as 
there  were  courses  in  the  structure  of  the  pyramid — though  there  might 
have  been  only  one,  which  being  easily  manageable,  could  be  raised  firom 
one  layer  to  the  next  in  succession ;  both  modes  were  mentioned  to  me, 
and  I  know  not  which  of  them  is  most  to  be  credited.  The  summit  of  the 
pyramid  was  first  finished  and  coated,  and  the  process  was  c<xitinued 
downward,  till  the  whole  was  completed.  Upon  the  exterior  were  recorded, 
in  Egfyptian  characters,  the  various  sums  expended  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  for  the  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic,  consumed  by  the  artificers. 
This,  asr  I  well  remember,  ray  interpreter  informed  me,  amounted  to  no 
less  than  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  talents.    If  this  be  true,  how 
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much  more  must  it  have  cost  for  iron  tools,  food,  and  clothes  for  the  work- 
meal— particularly  when  we  conBider  the  length  of  time  they  were 
employed  on  the  building  itself  besides  what  was  spent  in  the  quarrying 
and  the  transportation  of  the  stones,  and  the  construction  of  the  subterra- 
neous apartments." 

After  having  told  us  that  Cheops  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Cephre* 
nes,  who  pursued  a  similar  policy,  he  says,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  '^  he  also 
built  a  pyramid,  but  it  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  his  brother,  for  /  measured 
bot/L  It  has  no  subterraneous  chambers,  nor  any  channel  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which,  in  the  other  pyramid,  is  made  ti 
surround  an  island  where  the  body  of  Cheops  is  said  to  be  deposited. 
Thus,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  six  years,  the  Egyptians  were 
exposed  to  every  species  of  oppression  and  suffering;  not  having  been 
allowed,  during  this  long  period,  to  worship  in  their  temples.  Their  aversion 
for  the  memory  of  these  two  monarchs  is  so  great,  that  they  have  the 
utmost  reluctance  to  mention  even  their  names.  They  call  their  pyra- 
mids by  the  name  qf  Philitis,  who  at  the  epoch  in  question,  fed  his  cattle 
in  that  part  of  Egypt^ 

These  last  words  have  induced  several  writers  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
these  pyramids  were  raised  by  some  of  the  monarchs,  called  Shepherd 
kings.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  opinion  founded  on  good  reasons, 
because  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  princes  were  foreigners,  as  they. 
were  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  which  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  shut  up  the  temples  and  prohibited  sacrifices. 

The  largest  pyramid  is  said,  by  M.  de  Chazelles,  to  face  exactly  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  ;  which  position,  it  is  reasonably  supposed,  is  owing 
not  to  chance,  but  to  the  design  of  the  builder.  This  supposition  is  corj 
rdborated  by  the  fact  that  the  tomb  or  monument  within  occupies  a  similas 
position ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
early  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  astronomy.* 

In  regard  to  the  inside  of  this  pyramid,  the  ancient  writers  are  altogether 
silent,  excepting  only,  what  has  been  related  by  Herodotus  <if  the  subterra- 
neous vauh  built  within  the  hill  on  which  the  pyramid  stands,  and  except 
a  remark  of  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  an  oblique  entrance  to  be  seen  on 
removing  a  stone  which  covered  it. 

This  pyramid  bears  evident  marks  of  human  violence,  because  immense 
heaps  of  broken  stones  form  a  high  mound  towards  the  middle  of  the 
base.  The  entrance  to  this  pyramid  is  on  the  north  side,  and  at  equal 
distances  from  each  angle ;  being,  at  the  same  time,  elevated  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  base,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  less  liable  to  be 
discovered  and  to  be'  blocked  up  by  sand. 

The  entrance  is  a  narrow  orifice,  not  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half 


y 
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square ;  ^  it  is  lined  above  and  below,  and  on  both  sides,  with  broad  flat 
rocks  of  red  granite,  smooth  and  highly  polished.  The  flags  on  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  are  formed  with  alternate  depressions  and  elevations,  in 
order  to  afford  a  firm  footing  to  the  person  descending  ;  but  this,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, is  a  modern  innovation,  because  the  depressions  are  not  smooth  and 
polished  like  the  rest  of  the  stones.  After  advancing  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  into  the  entrance,  which  slopes  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty- 
six  degrees,  the  explorer  finds  an  opening  on  the  right  hand,  which  con- 
ducts him  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  queen's  chamber — as  traveler's  have 
agreed  to  call  it — ^an  apartment  seventeen  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  feet  high  to  the  pdint  from  which  the  roof  is  suspended.  Ascending 
a  similar  passage,  but  somewhat  steeper  than  the  first,  he  |)erceives  another 
chamber  of  larger  dimensions,  being  thirty-seven  feet  two  inches  long,  seven- 
teen feet  two  inches  wide,  and  about  twenty  feet  in  height  This  is  denomir 
nated  the  king's  chamber."  It  deserves  this  distinction  in  some  degree,  by 
its  magnificence.  It  is  lined  all  around  with  large  slabs  of  highly  polished 
granite,  reaching  from  the  floor  *to  the  ceiling;  this  last  being  formed  of 
nine  immense  flags  which  reach  from  wall  to  wall.  Towards  the  west  end 
of  the  room  stands  the  sarcophagus  or  monument  of  Cheops,  of  one  piece  of 
r^  granite,  highly  polished,  but  without  either  sculpture  or  hieroglyphics. 
Its  length  is  seven  feet  six  inches,  while  the  depth  and  width  are  each 
three  feet  three  inches.  There  is  no  lid,  and  the  first  of  modern  travelers 
who  visited  it,  found  nothing  in  it  except  a  few  fragments  of  the  stone  with 
which  the  chamber  i^  drcornted.  A  third  chamber,  still  higher  in  the  body 
of  the  pyramid,  than  either  of  the  (wo  just  described,  was  discovered  about 
eighty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Davison,  British  Consul  in  Cairo.  This  room  is 
four  feet  longer  than  the  kfng's  chamber,  but  the  breadth  is  of  equal  dimen- 
sions. The  covering  of  this,  as  of  the  other,  is  of  beautiful  granite.  M. 
Caviglia,  who  entered  the  same  room  about  twenty  years  ago,  remarks  that 
the  sides  of  the  chamber  were  coated  with  red  granite  of  the  most  exquisite 
polish.  The  same  spirited  investigator  discovered  another  chamber,  by 
far  surpassing:  the  other  in  size.  This  chamber  is  sixty-six  feet  long,  by 
twenty-seven  broad,  with  a  flat  roof;  and  when  first  entered  was  found 
nearly  filled  with  large  Mones  and  rubbish,  which  M.  Caviglia,  however, 
caused  to  be  removed.  The  platform  of  the  floor,  which  is  formed  into  the 
rock,  is  irregular ;  nearly  one-half  of  the  length  from  the  east  end  being 
level  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ceiling,  while  in  the  middle  it  descends 
five  feet  lower,  having  a  holiow  space  that  bears  all  the  appearance  of  the 
commencement  of  a  well  or  a  shaft.  From  this  point  it  rises  to  the  western 
end ;  so  that  at  the  extremity  there  is  scarcely  room  between  the  floor  and 
the  roof  for  a  man  to  stand  upright. ;  the  whole  chamber  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unfinished  excavation.  Il  is  evident  that  the  room  here  spoken 
of  is  one  of  the  subterraneous  apartments  alluded  to  by  Herodotus.  Mr. 
Salt,  formerly  English  Consul  at  Cairo,  thinks  th&i  the  chamber  last  spoken 
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of  may  once  have  been  highly  polished,  and  nsed,  perhaps,  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  solemn  and  religious  mysteries,  though  now  disfigured  by  the 
combined  eflects  of  time  and  the  hands  of  man. 

In  regard  to  the  second  pyramid,  which  bears  the  name  of  Gephrenee, 
Mr.  Belzoni  had  the  merit  to  discover  the  entrance,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable  as  this  monument  was  considered  to  have  none,  nor  to  have 
any  apartments  either.  When  Mr.  Belzoni  bad  caused  the  entrance  to  be 
opened,  it  proved  to  be  a  passage  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  six  inches 
wide,  formed  of  granite,  and  descending  a  hundred  and  four  feet  towards 
the  centre,  at  an  angle  of  twenty-six  degrees.  In  the  same  pyramid  Mr. 
Belzoni  also  found  a  chamber,  forty-six  feet  in  length,  sixteen  feet  three 
inches  wide,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high.  It  is  cut  out  of  the 
soBd  rock  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  last  is  composed  of  solid  slabs 
of  calcareous  stone,  meeting  in  an  angle  corresponding  \inth  the  pyramid 
itself  In  this  chamber  stands  also  a  sarcophagus^  eight  feet  long,  three 
feet  six  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  three  inches  deep  on  the  inside.  It  was 
surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite  apparently  to  prevent  its  removal, 
which,  in  its  present  situation,  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  labor.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni found  its  lid  turned  down  on  one  side ;  so  that  the  sarcophagus^^  it 
be  such  a  lliing,  or  the  fount,  or  whatever  it  may  be — was  half  open.*  It 
is  made  of  the  finest  granite. 

In  this  pyramid,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  one,  there  is  a  pit  or  shaft, 
which  descends  to  a  lower  part  of  the  building,  where  Mr.  Belzoni  also 
found  a  chamber  of  vast  dimensions. 

Colonel  Howard  Yyse  has  lately  discovered  in  the  two  pyramids  which 
we  have  now  spoken  of.  and  also  in  a  few  others  in  the  same  vici- 
nity, the  names  of  the  kings  who  caused  them  to  be  erected,  and  which 
confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that  Herodotus  was  pretty  well  informed  on  the 
subject.  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  says,  that  the  exact  period  of  their 
erection  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained ;  but  that  from  all  evidences  which 
can  be  collected,  it  appears  that  Suphis  and  Sersophis  (Cheops  and 
Cephrenes)  erected  them  about  the  year  2100  B.  C.  Still,  I  think,  that 
there  is  more  probability  that  they  are  of  a  far  elder  date. 

Dr.  Shaw,  on  the  authority  of  an  Arabian  writer,  mentions,  that  the 
great  pyramid  was  entered  about  a  thousand  years  ago  by  Almamon,  the 
celebrated  Caliph ;  and  that  towards  the  top  there  was  found  a  chamber 
with  a  hollow  stone,  in  which  there  was  a  statue  like  a  man,  and  within 
it  the  body  of  a  man,  upon  which  was  a  breastplate  of  gold  set  with  jewels. 
Upon  this  breastplate  there  was  a  sword  of  inestimable  price,  and  on  its 
head  a  carbuncle  of  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  shining  like  the  light  of  the 


•  I  fhoald-not  be  sarpriwd,  fhould  it  be  proved  by  anj  hierogljryhic  inscription,  that  tbe 
ehamben  in  the  pyramida  were  alio  oaed  at  bathing  plM^et. 
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day]  and  upon  tbe  human  figure  were  writien  cfaaractera  with  a  pen, 
which  no  man  understood.* 

The  discrepancy  we  find  in  the  measuremente  which  several  penoos 
have  made  of  the  pyiamidsi  ki  remarkable,  and  tbe  cause  of  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  fer.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  grettt 
pyramid,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  the  following  discrepancies  in  the 
measurement  made  by  the  following  writers : 

Height  of  the  OretU  Pyramid,  Length  of  the  tide. 

Ancient.  Feet.  Feet. 

Herodotus,  -  -  -  800 800 

Slrabo,       -  -  -  625  -        -        -   '    .        -     600 

Diodorus,   -  -  .  600 700 

Pliny,         -  -  •  ...                •       •       -       -708* 

Modem. 

LeBrun,    -        -  •        616 704 

Thuvenet,  -       -  -        620 612 

Niebuhr,     .        -  .        440 710 

Lord  Charlemont,  -  444        *        •        -        •        -  . . . 

^    French  Savans,  .  -  440  [470  Eng.]       ...  704 

Colonel  Vyse      -  -        450 746 

Mr.  Belzoni  states  tbe  dimensions  of  the  second  pyramid  to  be  as  follows : 

Feet. 

The  base, 684 

Perpendicular  height,        ...        466 
And  coating  from  the  top,         -        -        140 

It  is  a  coincidence  which  deserves  to  .be  .remarked,  that  in  all  the  pyra* 
mids  that  have  been  opened,  the  entrance  has  always  been  found  near 
the  centre,  on  the  northern  face,  and  the  passage  as  uniformly  proceeding 
downwards  from  it  at  an  angle  which  never  varies.  It  has^  therefore,  with 
some  reason,  been  conjectured,  that  this  could  not  have  happened  by  chance^ 
but  that  it  is  a  work  of  design,  done  for  some  special  purpose.  Mr.  Pauw 
has  therefore  suggested  the  idea,  that  the  pyramids  as  well  as  the  obelioka 
were  temples,  raised  to  the  god  of  day,  as  one  of  their  sides  is,  in  all  cases, 
feeing  the  east.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  position  of  the  pyramids 
has  reference,  as  observed  before,  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  coropaas. 
It  is  also  to  be  added,  that  traces  of  the  detineatioa  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  are  still  visible  on  the  pyramids,  at  Esneh  and  Dendera,  which 
tends  to  convince  us,  that  these  buildings  were  erected  at  a  time  when 
the  Egyptians  had  already  made  great  progress  in  astronomy. 

It  is  also  very  probable,  as  has  been  by  some  writers  supposed,  that ''  ii| 
the  construction  of  these  buildings,  the  priests  availed  themselves  of  the 

*  Shaw'i  Travels^  vol  ii  |  and  die  Pynmidognphla,  by  Mr.  QrMTet. 
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means  thus  offered,  for  combining  thmr  sacred  duties  with  their  fiivorite 
study,  and  the  sentiments  of  piety  with  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
astroaomy." 

Among  the  attempts  at  demolishing  these  remarkable  structures,  it  is 
recorded  by  Abdoliacipb,  that  the  caliph  Melee-Alaziz*Othmanrben  You- 
souf  permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  some  fools  among  his  courtiers, 
to  tear  down  the  pyramids,  and  that  he  sent  ss^ppers,  miners,  and  quarriers, 
under  the  direction  of  proper  officers,  with  orders  to  overthrow  the  red 
pyramid,  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Mycenius,  and  which  is  known  to  have 
been  coated  with  highly-colored  granite.  To  execute  the  instructions  with 
which  they  were  charged,  they  encamped  on  the  adjoining  ground,  and 
collected  a  great  number  of  laborers  whom  they  maintained  at  a  great 
expense.  There  they  toiled  for  eight  whole  months ;  but  by  their  most 
vigorous  endeavors,  with  picks  and  levers  above,  and  with  ropes  and  cables 
below,  they  could  not  remove  more  than  one  or  two  stones  a-day.  At 
length  they  abandoned  the  attempt,  without  being  able  to  demolish  this 
proud  monument  of  Egyptian  skill,  or  even,  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian, 
without  materially  reducing  its  dimensions.  The  date  of  this  vain  project 
is  generally  placed  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
'  The  opening  of  the  Great  Pyramid  has,  by  many  oriental  writers,  been 
ascribed  to  the  Caliph,  Abdallah  Mamour,  the  ton  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid, 
and  they  relate  that  he  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
fire,  vinegar,  and  other  chemical  solvents.  There  are,  however,  those  who 
ascribe  the  opening  of  this  pyramid  to  the  Caliph  Mohdi,  whose  name  was 
Mohammed. 

Having  said  what  I  intend  at  present  to  do  in  regard  to  the  pyramids,  we 
will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Great  Sphinx,  another  of  the  wonders 
of  Ancient  Egypt.  Through  the  persevering  zeal  of  M.  Caviglia,  this 
colossal  statue,  which  was  mostly  buried  in  sand,  was  laid  wholly 
open  to  view.  The  toil  and  expense  were  heavy,  but  in  the  eyes  of  a 
zealous  antiquary,  fully  rewarded.  ^'The  huge  paws  of  the  sphinx 
stretched  out  fifty  feet  in  advance  of  the  body,  which  is  in  a  cumbent 
posture :  fragments  of  an  enormous  beard  were  found  resting  beneath  the 
chin;  and  there  were  all  the  appendages  of  a  temple,  granite  altar,  and 
tablet,  arranged  on  a  regular  platform  immediately  in  front  On  this 
pavement,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  paws  of  the  figure,  was  the 
large  slab  of  granite  just  mentioned,  being  no  less  than  fourteen  feet  high, 
seven  broad,  and  two  thick.  The  fitoe  of  this  stone,  which  fronted  the 
east,  was  highly  embellished,  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief;  the  subject 
representing  two  sphinxes  seated  on  pedestals,  and  priests  holding  out  offer- 
ings, while  there  was  a  long  inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  most  beautifully 
executed ;  the  whole  design  being  covered  to  the  top^  and  protected,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sacred  globe,  the  serpent,  and  the  wings.  Two  altar-tablets 
<tf  calcareous  steoe,  similarly  ornamented,  were  su|qf>0Bed,  together  with 
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that  of  granite,  to  have  constituted  part  of  a  miniature  temple,  by  bang 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  latter,  and  at  right  angles  to  it  One  of 
them  is  still  remaining  in  its  place ;  a  small  lion  crouching  in  front  of  this 
edifice,  had  its  eyes  directed  towards  the  sphinx.  On  the  left  paw  of  the 
great  sphinx  were  cut  several  indistinct  l^ends  in  Greek  charactera, 
addressed  to  different  deities.  On  the  second  digit  of  the  same  was  sculp- 
tured, in  pretty  deep  letters,  an  inscription  in  Greek  verse,  of  which  the 
learned  Dr.  Young,  after  having  restored  the  defects  of  the  original,  gave 
the  following  translation : — 

Thy  ibnn  ftapendoiu  here  the  gods  hare  plaocd. 
Sparing  each  apot  of  harveat-bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  hare  graced 
A  rocky  iale  encumbered  once  with  aand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  that  Thebes  erewfaile  laid  waste. 
But  great  Latona*8  servant,  mild  and  bland  ; 
I  Watching  that  prince  beloved,  who  fills  the  throne 

Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch,  who  his  foes  defies : 
Like  Vnlcan  powerfnl,  and  like  Pallas  wise. 

On  the  digits  of  the  southern  paw  were  only  discovered  a  few  of  the 
usual  dedicatory  phrases  in  honor  of  Harpocrates,  Mars,  and  Hermes.  One 
inscription  gives,  as  Mr.  Salt  reads  it,  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  the  appel- 
lation of  hY(*Oog  SalfMP^  the  good  spirit".  The  paws  of  the  sphinx  are 
constructed  of  masonry  which  is  considered  to  be  of  ancient  workmanship. 
In  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  sphinx.  Dr.  Richardson  states,  that  the 
back  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the  bead 
above  the  sand  from  thirty  to  thirty-five.  - 

In  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  Arabian  historian,  AbdoUatiph,  the 
sphinx  was  entire,  and  he  describes  its  appearance  as  graceful,  and  its  pro- 
portions, in  the  different  features  of  the  countenance  as  admirable ;  and  that 
it  excited  his  astonishment  more  than  anything  else  he  had  seen  in  Egypt. 
It  is  related  by  Makrisi,  that  the  sphinx  was  mutilated  by  the  Sheik  Mo- 
hammed, known  also  under  the  name  of  Faster,  denoting  his  rigid  adher- 
ence to  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  being,  in  every  respect,  a 
consummate  bigot. 

There  have  been  many  disputes  among  the  learned  respecting  the  design 
of  the  sphinxes.  Placed,  as  they  generally  are,  near  temples  and  conse- 
crated buildings,  it  has  been  thence  inferred  that  their  emblematic  form 
must  have  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  theological  opinions  or  ceremonies 
of  religion  in  Egypt  Some  writers  have  thought,  that  the  countenance 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  combined  with  the  body  of  some  animal,  intimated 
the  alluring  face  with  which  vice  first  assails  the  unwary,  and  the  monsters 
into  which  she  changes  those  whom  she  catches  in  her  &ngs.  There  have 
been  others,  again,  who  have  regarded  these  figures  as  aetronomical  sym- 
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bob,  indicating  the  pasBage  of  the  sun  from  the  sign  Leo  into  that  of  Virgo, 
and  thereby  indicating  the  happy  period  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
difiiisea  the  blessings  of  health  and  abundance  throughout  the  whole  land* 
Lastly,  there  have  been  those  who  have  thought  the  sphinxes  to  have 
originated  from  the  idea  the  philosophers  of  the^East  entertained  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  which  they  viewed  as  an  effect  of  a  certain  mys- 
terious generation ;  regarding  the  first  cause  as  combining  both  sexes,  and 
exercising,  in  a  manner  totally  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  the 
male  and  female  energies,  and  thereby  becoming  the  parent  of  everything 
that  exists.  To  the  sphinx  attributes  are  ascribed  which  do  not  belong  to 
either  sex  singly,  and  which  cannot  be  united  in  the  same  figure  without 
representing  '^  that  imaginary  hermaphrodite  which  the  refined  speculation 
of  the  orientak  has  enshrined  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  their  mystie 
theology.*^ 

The  cemeteries  of  Egypt  are  described  as  being  generally  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  their  walls  somewhat  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  inwards— 
a  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  architecture — ^flat  roofed, 
with  a  kind  of  parapet  around  the  outside  formed  of  stones,  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  rising  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  terrace.  The 
walls  are  constructed  of  large  masses  of  rock  of  irr^ular  shape — some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  Cyclopian  structures,  as  they  are  called — 
which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  The  first  which  M.  Caviglia 
examined  was  found  to  have  the  inside  walls  covered  with  stucco,  and 
embellished  with  rude  paintings,  one  of  which,  though  much  defaced,  evi- 
dently represented  the  sacred  boat,  while  another  displayed  a  procession  of 
figures,  each  carrying  a  lotus  in  his  hand.  There  were  also  found  several 
mouldering  mummies  laid  one  over  the  other  in  a  recumbent  posture ; 
many  of  the  bones  being  still  entire,  and  among  the  rest  a  scull  with  part 
of  its  cloth-covering  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics.  In  one  of  the  chambers 
in  another  cemetery,  M.  Caviglia  found  two  pieces  of  marble  composing 
an  entire  figure,  almost  as  large  as  a  man,  in  the  act  of  walking  with  the 
legs  stretched  forward.  Mr.  Salt  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  figure  was 
intended  to  represent  some  person  among  the  dead.    In  a  third  of  these 


*  See  p.  122  of  Dr.  M.  Russers  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt;  from  which  work  I  have 
before  also  made  tome  qnotatioos.  In  explanation,  the  following  mle  if  given,  from 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Winkelman :— "  Lea  Sphinx  de«  Egyptiens  ont  les  deux  saxet, 
c'est  k  dire  qa'ils  aont  fe^melles  par  devant,  ayant  une  t^te  de  femme— et  takXes  denii^.  .  . 
C'e«t  une  remarque  qne  personne  n'ayaii  encore  faite.  II  resnlte,  de  rinspection  de  qaelqnei 
monamens,  qne  les  artistes  Grecs  donnaient  anssi  des  natures  composes  &  ces  6tres  mixtes, 
0t  quHls  faisaient  m^me  des  sphinx  barbus,  comme  le  prenve  un  baa-relief  en  terre  ouiteoon- 
senri  A  la  Famesiua.  Lorsque  Herodote  nomme  les  sphinx  dea  androsphingos,  il  a  Toohi 
designer  par  cette  expression  la  doplic^t^  de  lenr  lexe.  Les  sphinx  qui  sont  aux  qnatre 
&ces  de  la  pointe  de  Vobelisque  du  soliel,  sont  remarquables  par  leurs  mains  d'hommes  armies 
d'angles  crochus,  comme  les  griffes  des  b^tes  feroces. 
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fUme  edifices  was  a  large  boat,  Bculpinred  with  a  square  sail,  very  different 
from  any  now  employed  upon  the  Nile.  In  one  of  the  chambera  of  thii 
cemetery  were  paintings  in  bas-relief,  of  men,  deer  and  birds — ^the  men 
engaged  in  planning  and  preparing  certain  pieces  of  furniture,  hewing 
Uocks  of  wood,  and  preying  out  skins  either  of  wine  or  oil.  In  this  chauh 
her  the  figures  and  the  hieroglyphics  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  There  is 
represented  a  quarrel  between  some  boatmen,  executed  with  great  spirit; 
and  also  a  nnmber  of  men  engaged  in  the  different  pursuits  of  agriculture 
^ — as  ploughing,  hoeing  up  the  ground,  bringing  in  Uieir  corn  on  asses  and 
storing  it  in  their  magasines.  There  are  some  vases  painted  in  the  most 
vivid  colors :  and  also  a  band  of  musicians  playing  on  the  harp^  flute,  and  a 
species  of  clarionet,  together  with  a  group  of  dancing  women,  tinged  with 
a  yellow  color,  as  is  general^  the  case  in  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt. 
This  all  seems  to  indicate  that  this  cemetery  was  a  resting  place  for  the 
common  people.  There  is  one  circumstance  which  deserves  notice.  In 
some  one  chamber  of  all  these  edifices  there  was  a  deep  shaft  or  well, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  a  narrow  passage  conducted  to  a  subterraneous 
room.  One  of  these  shafts  was  sixty  feet  deep  and  in  the  chamber  in  the 
deep  was  standing  a  plain  but  highly  finished  sarcophagus,  without  a  lid, 
of  the  same  dimensions  nearly  as  that  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  thoi^ 
still  more  exquisitely  polished. 

Ye  monuments  of  Egypt,  glorious  testimonies  as  you  are  of  the  creative 
genius  of  man,  you  awaken  but  admiration  and  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  the  many,  who  with  their  own  eyes  or  in  imagination  have 
gaaed  upon  your  enormous  masses.  Yet  what  solemn  reflections  you  also 
call  up  in  the  thoughts  of  the  few  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
tales  you  tell  I  Enveloped  in  a  mysterious  shroud,  you  nevertheless  reveal 
to  pbilosophie  minds  lessons  of  profound  wisdom !  Ah  !  fain  would  I  be 
assured,  whether  the  first  idea  of  your  creation  was  born  within  the  brain 
of  the  sons  of  Egypt's  swarthy  soil,  or  whether  it  came  hither  wafted  crfer 
the  waves  of  the  Ery threan  sea  from  distant  India !  A  glimpse  of  hope  is 
enkindled  within  me,  that  the  veil  which  hides  this  most  important  secret 
will  one  day  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  truth  will  at  last  stand  triumphant 
in  the  broad  light  of  day.  Then,  at  length  will  the  vulgar  eye  perceive 
the  mighty  interests  involved  in  this  question,  and  then  falsehood  and  lies 
will  be  hurled  down  from  the  usurped  throne  of  holy  truth. 

Ye  monuments  of  Egypt,  surely  you  hold  a  more  conspicuous  place  in 
the  history  of  man's  conquests  from  the  dominions  of  knowledge,  than 
that  which  the  world  has  hitherto  been  willing  to  allow !  Ye  pyramids, 
that  have  defied  the  destroying  influence  of  thousands  of  years !  none 
can  tell  how  many  centuries  are  yet  to  be  added  to  past  eternity,  ere  your 
proud  heads  are  to  bow  before  the  irresistible  laws  of  nature.  Yet  I  dare 
to  predict,  that  before  that  time  shall  arrive,  you  will  have  been  acknowl- 
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ed^ed  to  possess  overwhebniDg  etidenoe  in  support  of  the  dearest 
interests  of  mankind !  Farewell,  ye  works  of  despotism !  If  my  antici^ 
pations  shall  he  realized,  you  will  be  made  to  serre  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
thought,  and  of  the  final  emancipation  of  the  conscience  of  man ! 


LETTER   XXV. 

A   SURVEY   OF  THE     PRINCIPAL     RUINS  OF    ANCIENT    EGYPTIAN   WORKS 

OP   ART. 

Aftrr  having  finished  our  survey  of  some  of  the  principal 
moQuments  of  ancient  Egypt  that  were  chiefly  described  by  the  early 
writers,  we  will  now  visit  some  ofahe  ruins  which  remain  of  works 
no  less  glorious,  though  less  known.  In  this  cursory  tour  we  wjll  take 
for  our  guides,  some  of  the  most  zealous  and  able  investigators  of  Egyptian 
archsoology. 

,  Though  not  ocmvinced  that  Lower  Egypt  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Egyptian  empire,  and  that  Memphis  was  its  most  ancient  capital,  but 
inclinkig  rather  to  the  belief  that  this  honor  belongs  to  Upper  Egypt,  or. 
what  is  called  the  Tfaeba'id,  and  to  Thebes  its  capital,  we  will,  however,  in 
our  survey  set  out  from  Cairo  and  asoend  the  Nile  to  Nubia. 

As  there  are  not  now  any  remains,  worthy  of  mention,  of  the  magnificent 
city  of  Memphis,  I  will  here  quote  from  an  Arabian  historian,  a  description* 
cf  that  capital  as  it  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century.  ^'  Among  the  monu- 
ments of  the  power  and  genius  of  the  ancients,"  says  Edresi,  the  writer 
now  alluded  to,  ^  are  the  remains  that  still  exist  in  old  Misr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  Fostat,  in  the  province  of  Djezeh,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Pharaohs,  and  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt.  Such  it  continued 
to  be  until  ruined  by  Bc^tansar  (Nebuchadnezzar);  but  many  years 
afterwards,  when  Alexander  had  built  Iskanderiyeh  (Alexandria),  this  latter 
place  became  the  metropoliaof  Egypt,  and  retained  that  pre-eminence  till 
the  Moslems  conquered  the. country  under  Amru-ebn-et-Aoei,  who  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  to  Fostat.  At  last  Ei  Moezz  came  from  the 
west  and  built  El  Cahirah  (Cairo),  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 
place  of  residence.  But  let  us  return  to  the  description  of  Jtferaf,  also 
called  old  Misr.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the  remote 
period  at  which  it  was  founded,  the  change  of  dynasties  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  the  attempts  made  by  several  nations  to  annihilate  even  the 


*  See  AbdoUatiph's  abridgment  of  Bdreei,  tninslated  by  M.  Silventre  de  8acy. 
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vestiges,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace*  of  it  by  carrying  away  the  siones 
and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  formed,  destroying  its  buildings  and 
defacing  its  structures — ^notwithstanding  all  this,  combined  with  what 
more  than  four  thousand  years  must  have  done  toward  its  ruin,  there  are 
yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful,  that  they  bewilder  even  a  reflecting 
mind,  and  are  such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  fail  worthily  to  describe. 
The  more  you  consider  them,  the  more  does  your  astonishment  increase : 
and  the  more  you  look  at  them,  the  more  pleasure  you  experience.  Every 
idea  which  they  suggest,  immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other,  still  more 
novel  and  unexpected ;  and  as  soon  as  you  imagine  that  you  have  got  a 
clear  fight  of  all,  you  find  that  there  is  still  something  more  to  be  sought 
for." 

Among  the  works  of  which  this  author  speaks,  is  a  monolithic*  temple, 
similar  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  embellished  with  curious 
sculptures.  He  relates  also,  that  he  found  idols  among  the  ruina,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  and  the  symmetry  of  their  propor- 
tions, and  perfect  resemblance  to  nature,  than  for  their  really  astonishing 
dimensions ;  mentioning  also,  that  one  which  he  measured  was,  without 
including  the  pedestal,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side, 
and  from  back  to  front  in  the  same  proportion ;  being  a  single  block  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  a  coating  of  red  varnish,  the  antiquity  of  which, 
appeared  only  to  increase  its  lustre.  Memphis  extended  even  at  that  time, 
if  this  writer  is  to  be  relied  on,  to  the  distance  of  a  half  day's  journey  io 
every  direction.  But  still,  modem  travelers  have  of  late  disputed,t  where 
this  large  city  was  situated,  so  rapid  has  its  decay  been  since  the  time  of 
Edresi. 

In  regard  to  the  sepulchral  grottoes  at  Siout,  in  Upper  Egypt,  M.  Denoot 
says,  that  it  would  take  months  to  read  all  the  hieroglyphics  with  which 
they  are  covered,  and  that  it  would  take  years  to  copy  them.  *'  By  the 
little  daylight,^  he  continues,  ^  that  enters  the  first  porches,  I  saw  that  all 
the  embellishing  ornaments  which  the  Greeks  have  employed  in  their 
architecture,  all  the  wavy  lines  and  scrolls  and  other  Greek  forms,  are  here 
executed  with  taste  and  exqiiisite  delicacy.  If  one  of  these  excavations 
were  a  single  operation,  as  the  uniform  regularity  of  the  plan  of  each 

*  The  monolithic  temples  or  sanctaarieB,  hollowed  oat  in  a  single  atone,  were  veiy  gen^nO  in 
Bgypt. 

t  The  qveation,  however,  leema  decided  by  the  inveatigationa  of  the  French.  Genenil 
Dugoa  says,  that  at  Methraine,  one  league  from  Sakhara,  he  and  hia  companions  found  to 
many  blocks  of  granite  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  scnlptnres  aroand  and  within  sn 
esplanade  three  leagues  in  circumference,  that  they  became  convinced  that  these  mast  he 
the  mins  of  Memphis.  "Besides  the  sight  of  some  fragments,"  adds  the  General,  "of 
one  of  the  Colossus,  which  Herodotoa  says  were  erected  by  Sesostris  woald,  indeed,  have 
been  sufficient  to  dissipate  our  doubts  had  any  remained.  M.  Jacetin  has  given  a  plan  of  the 
mins  in  the  Description  de  I'Bgypte. 
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would  seem  to  indicate,  it  must  have  been  an  imoiense  labor  to  construct 
a  tomb.  But  we  may  suppose  that  such  an  one,  when  finished,  would  serve 
for  ever  for  the  sepulchre  of  a  whole  family,  or  even  race ;  and  that  some 
religious  worship  was  regularly  paid  to  the  dead  ;  else  to  what  use  such 
labored  Ornaments  in  the  form  of  inscriptions  never  to  be  read,  and  a  ruin- 
oos  secret,  and  buried  splendor  ?  At  different  periods,  or  at  unusual  fes^ 
tivals,  or  when  some  new  inhabitant  was  conducted  to  the  tombs,  funeral 
rites  were  unquestionably  performed,  in  which  the  pomp  ojf  ceremony  might 
rival  the  magnificence  of  the  place.  This  is  more  probable,  as  the  richness 
of  decoration  in  the  interior  forms  a  most  stritcing  contrast  with  the  outer 
walls,  which  are  only  the  rough  natural  rock.  I  found  one  of  these  caves 
with  a  single  saloon,  in  which  were  an  innumerable  quantity  of  graves^ 
cut  in  the  rock  in  regular  order :  they  had  been  ransacked  on  purpose  to 
procure  mummies,  and  I  found  several  fragments  of  their  contents,  sueh 
as  linen,  hands,  feet,  and  loose  bones.*' 

I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  in  this  place,  how  great  a  consolation  the 
manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  preserved  their  dead,  must  have  been,  to 
those  who  had  lost  some  beloved  relative  or  dear  friend.  What  a  balsam 
.t  must  have  been  to  the  wounded  heart  of  a  wife  who  dearly  loved  her 
husband,  or  of  a  daughter,  whose  only  joy  on  earth  departed  with  a  tender 
mother,  always  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  beholding  those  features, 
which,  in  life,  had  been  the  constant  object  of  their  sweetest  emotions  f 
Why  not  endeavor  to  soothe,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sufferings  of  the 
human  heart?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  body  is  solely  a  temporary 
dwelling  of  our  immortal  spirit ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  this  truth 
understood  and  truly  appreciated  by  him  who  mourns  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
relative  or  friend. 

In  ascending  the  Nile,  we  arrive  at  Abydos,  the  modern  Arabat,  where 
we  find  'several  remarkable  ruins.  Here  Mr.  W.  Bailkes,  in  1818,  discovered 
the  hieroglyphical  tablet  before  alluded  to,  and  which  contains  a  long 
series  of  names  of  kings ;  proved  to  be  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  whom  some  consider  as  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus, 
the  Sesoosis  of  Dtodorus,  and  -the  Sethos  or  Sethosis  of  Manetho.  It  was 
this  table  which  chiefly  enabled  M.  ChampoUion  to  ascertain  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  the  period  in  which  the  sixteenth  and  following 
dynasties  mentioned  by  Manetho,  must  have  occupied  the  throne. 

We  come  now  to  Dendera,  generally  considered  to  be  identical  with  the 
ancient  Tentyra.  Here  we  find  some  remarkable  proofs  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  architecture,  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  bestowed  upon  their  tem- 
ples. The  gateway  which  leads  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  has  elicited  universal 
admiration.  Each  front,  as  well  as  the  interior,  is  covered  with  sculptured 
hieroglyphics,  which  are  executed  with  a  richness,  a  precision,  an  elegance 
of  form  and  variety  of  ornament,  excelling,  in  some  parts,  the  similar 
edifices  of  Thebes  and  Phils.    The  height  is  forty-two  feet  tbe  width 
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thirty-three,  and  the  depth  set^nteen.  '<  Advaneiogalmg  the  brick  minfl," 
says  Dr.  Richardson, ''  we  came  to  an  elegant  gateway  or  propylon,  which 
is  also  of  sandstone,  neatly  hewn,  and  completely  covered  with  sculpture 
or  hieroglyphics,  remarkably  well  cut.  Immediately  over  the  ooBtre  of  the 
doorway  is  the  beautiful  Egyptian  ornament,  usually  called  the  globe^ 
with  serpent  and  wings,  emblematical  of  the  glorious  sun  poised  in  the 
airy  firmament  of  heaven,  supported  and  directed  in  his  course  by  the 
eternal  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  The  suUiroe  phraseology  of  Scripture,  ^  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  rise  with  healing  on  his  wings^'  could  not  be 
more  emphatically  or  more  accurately  represented  to  the  human  eye,  iha» 
by  this  elegant  device."  This  temple  retains  all  its  original  magnificence. 
It  bears  few  traces  of  the  destroying  effects,  which  it. were  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  so  many  thousands  of  years  that  have  passed  away  since  it 
was  built,  would  naturally  have  had  on  it  Mr.  Hamilton  thinks,  that 
this  temple  displays  the  highest  degree  of  architectural  skill  that  had  ever 
been  attained  by  the  ancient  inhabitantli  of  Egypt 

'^Tlre  portico  consists  of  twenty-four  columns  in  three  rows;  eack 
above  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference,  thirty- two  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  on  the  front ;  Isis  is  generally  the  principal  figure  to  whom 
offerings  are  made.  On  the  architrave  are  represented  two  processions  of 
men  and  women  bringing  to  their  goddess,  and  to  Osiris,  who  is  sitting 
behind  her,  globes  encompassed  with  cow's  horns,  mitred  snakes,  lotas 
flowers,  vases,  little  boats,  graduated  staffs,  and  other  instruments  of  their 
emblematical  worship.  The  interior  of  the  pronaoe  is  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture, most  of  them  preserving  part  of  the  paint  with  which  they  have  been 
covered.  Those  on  the  ceiling  are  peculiar,  rich  and  varied,  all  illustrative 
of  the  union  between  the  astronomical  and  religious  creeds  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

*^  The  sehkos,  or  interior  of  the  temple,  consists  of  several  apartments,  all 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  which  are  covered  with  religious  and  astronomical 
representations.  The  roots,  as  is  usual  in  Egypt,  are  fiat,  formed  of  oblong 
masses  of  stone  resting  on  the  side-walls;  and  when  the  distance  between 
these  is  too  great,  one  or  two  rows  of  columns  are  carried  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  apartment,  on  which  the  huge  flags  are  supported.  The  capitals 
of  these  columns  are  very  richly  ornamented  with  the  budding  toius,  the 
stalks  of  which,  being  extended  a  certain  way  down  the  shaft,  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  fluted,  or  rather  scalloped.  The  roonn  have  been 
lighted  by  small  perpendicular  holes  cut  in  the  ceiling,  and,  where  it  wan 
possible  to  introduce  them,  by  oblique  ones  in  the  sides.  On  one  corner  of 
the  roof  there  was  a  chapel,  or  temple,  twenty  feet  square,  consisting  of 
twelve  columns,  exactly  similar  in  figure  and  proportions  to  those  of  the 
pmnaos. 

"  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  roof  are  two  separate  sets  of  apart- 
ments, one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  sotith  side  of  it    The  latter 
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cofiBists  of  three  rooms,  the  first  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the  represeata^ 
tion  of  a  man,  with  the  head  and  ears  of  an  ass,  Icneeling  on  the  ground, 
tied  with  his  hands  behind  him,  to  a  tree,  with  two  knives  driven  into  his 
forehead,  two  in  the  shoulders,  one  in  his  body,  and  another  in  the  tb^h. 
Five  priests,  with  the  heads  of  dogs  and  hawks,  are  in  a  row  behind  him, 
each  having  a  knife  in  bis  hand.  The  deity  before  whom  the  moctation 
is  about  to  be  performed,  is  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment,  and  holds  in 
his  right  hand  the  crook  or  crosier,  with  the  flagellum. 

'^  The  ceiling  of  the  next  room  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
figure  of  Isis  in  very  high  relief.  In  one  of  them  is  the  circular  zodiac ; 
in  the  other  a  variety  of  boats  with  four  or  five  human  figures  in  each ; 
one  of  whom  is  in  the  act  of  spearing  a  large  egg,  while  others  are  stamp- 
ing with  their  feet  upon  the  victims  of  their  fury,  among  which  are  several 
human  beings.  Near  this  scene,  a  large  lion  supported  by  four  d(^-head- 
ed  figures,  each  carrying  a  knife,  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  type 
of  the  sanguinary  purposes*'  for  which  the  apartment  was  used.  The 
walls  of  the  third  room  are  covered  with  the  several  representations  of  a 
person,  first  at  the  point  of  death  lying  upon  a  couch ;  Uien  stretched  out 
lifeless  on  a  bier ;  and,  finally  after,  being  embalmed. 

"The  western  wall  of  the  great  temple  is  particularly  interesting  for  the 
extreme  elegance  of  the  sculpture — for  the  richness  of  the  dresses  in  which 
the  priests  and  deities  are  arrayed,  and  even  of  the  chairs  in  which  the  latter 
are  seated.  Here  are  frequent  representations  of  men  who  seem  prepared 
for  slaughter,  or  just  going  to  be  put  to  death.  On  these  occasions  one  or 
more  appear  with  their  hands  or  legs  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  the 
roost  painful  and  distorted  attitudes. 

"  The  grand  projecting  cornice,  one  of  the  most  imposing  features  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  is  continued  the  whole  length  of  this  and  the  other 
walls ;  a  moulding  separates  it  from  the  building,  giving  to  the  whole  a  solid 
finished  appearance,  combined  with  symmetry  of  parts  and  chasteness  of 
ornament. 

'^In  a  small  chapel  behind  the  temple,  the  cow  and  the  hawk  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  worshipped,  as  priests  are  frequently  seen  kneeling 
before  them,  presenting  sacrifices  and  offerings.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
is  the  same  front  face  of  Isis  in  high  relief,  illuminated,  as  it  were,  by  a 
body  of  rays  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  same  long  figure  which  in 
the  other  temples,  appears  to  encircle  the  heavenly  bodies." 

The  enclosure  within  which  all  the  sacred  edifices  of  Dendera,  with  the 
exception  of  a  propylon,  not  alluded  to  above,  are  contained,  is  a  square 
of  about  a  thousand  feet    It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which,  where  best 


*  Bat  we  know  from  Herodotoi  that  hniiian  ncrifices  did  not  profane  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  at  leaat  in  later,  times,  bat  prisoner!  appear  semetimea  to  hare  been  croeUy 
mnrdered  in  honor  of  the  gods.  ^-^  j 
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preMrvedy  is  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  feet  thick.  There  have 
been  aLcertain  intervals  projections  of  the  wall  or  towers ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
decide  whether  for  purposes  of  defence  or  strength.* 

Dr.  Richardson  observes,  in  reference  to  the  sculptures  on  the  temple  of 
Dendera,  that  '^  the  female  figures  are  so  extremely  well  executed  that  they 
do  all  but  speaJk,  and  have  a  mildness  of  feature  and  e^xpression  that  never 
was  surpassed."  The  temple  of  Dendera,  says  this  author,  is  by  far  the 
finest  in  Egypt,  the  devices  have  more  soul  in  them ;  and  the  execution  is 
of  the  choicest  description. 

In  regard  to  the  inside  of  this  magnificent  building,  Dr.  Richardson  gives 
the  following  description:  '^The  first  apartment  has  three  columns  on 
each  hand,  all  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  surmounted 
at  the  top  like  those  already  mentioned,  with  the  head  of  Isis  duadrifrons. 
The  walls  behind  the  columns  are  equally  enriched,  so  that  here  is  not  a 
spot  the  eye  can  rest  on  but  addresses  to  the  mind  a  tale  of  interest  and 
wonder;  though  no  man  can  read  or  unfold  its  precise  meaning,  yet  each 
forms  to  himself  some  coojectpre  of  the  story,  and  is  pleased  with  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  his  mind.  Passing  on  we  entered  another  apartment 
which  has  no  columns,  but  the  walls  are  decorated  in  the  same  manner: 
then  we  moved  into  a  third,  which  was  equally  so,  and  from  thence  passa- 
ges go  ofi*  to  small  handsome  side-chambers,  equally  ornamented  with 
figHres,  and  stars,  and  hieroglyphics,  and  a  sort  of  chain-work  along  the 
ceiling,  of  a  blue  color.  The  passage  to  the  right  leads  to  an  easy  hand- 
some stair  by  whi^h  to  ascend  to  (he  top  of  the  building;  we  continued 
our  way,  however,  straight  forward,  and  entered  another  chamber,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  sanctuary,  or  holiest  apartment,  all  of  them 
dch  in  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics.  Never  did  I  see  a  greater  field  for 
thought  or  reflection,  and  never  did  I  regret  more  the  want  of  time  than 
in  visiting  the  superb  temple  of  Dendera." t 

I  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  here  the  eloquent  passage  in  which  the  cele- 
brated M.  Denon  gave  expression  to  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  which  the 
survey  of  this  magnificent  fane  excited  within  him.  "I  would  fain," 
exclaims  he,  '^  that  I  could  transfer  into  the  soul  of  my  reader  the  emotions 
I  experienced.  I  was  too  much  lost  in  astonishment  to  be  capable  of  c<k)1 
judgment :  all  that  I  had  hitherto  seen,  had  now  the  efiect  the  more  to 
increase  my  admiration.  This  monument  appeared  to  me  to  have  the 
primitive  character  of  a  temple  in  the  highest  perfection.  I  felt  that  I 
was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  How  many  epochs 
presented  themselves  to  my  imagination,  at  the  sight  of  such  an  edifice. 
How  many  ages  of  creative  genius  were  requisite  to  bring  a  nation  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  and  sublimity  in  the  arts  ;  and  how  many  more  of 
oblivion  to  cause  these  mighty  works  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  bring  back 


*  Hamilton*8  Bgyptiacm,  p.  19S— 204.  t  Tnyel*  Vol  i.,  p.  205. 
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the  human  race  to  the  state  of  nature  in  which  I  found  them  on  this  spot ! 
Never  existed  there  a  place  which  concentred  in  a  narrower  compass  th^ 
clearly  marked  memorial  of  a  prog'ressive  course  of  ages.  What  lasting 
power,  what  nches,  what  abundance,  what  superfluity  of  means  must  a 
governmoQt  possess  that  could  rear  sudi  an  edifice  and  find  among  the 
people  it  ruled,  artists  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  the  design  of 
decorating  and  enriching  with  every  thing  that  speaks  to  the  eye  and  to 
Ihe  understanding !  Never  did  the  works  of  man  exhibit  to  me  the  human 
form  in  so  ancient  and  so  grand  a  point  of  view.  In  the  ruins  of  Tentyra, 
Ihe  Egyptians  appeared  to  me  giants,  and  I  wished  to  note  down  every 
thing  on  paper,  but  I  could  hardly  resolve  on  daring  to  undertake  the  work. 
I  felt  that,  being  unable  to  raise  my  powers  to  the  height  which  was  before 
my  admiring  eyes,  I  could  only  show  the  imperfection  of  the  imitative  art. 
I  was  confused  by  the  vast  number  of  objects,  astonished  by  their  novelty, 
and  racked  by  the  fear  of  never  seeing  them  again.  On  turning  ray  eyes 
to  the  ceilings  I  perceived  zodiacs,  planetary  systems,  and  celestial  hemit* 
pheres,  represented  in  a  ^autiful  manner;  I  saw  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  First  Cause,  was  every  where  depicted  by  the  emblems  of  his  attri- 
butes ;  and  I  had  but  a  few  hours  to  examine,  to  reflect,  and.  to  copy  what 
it  had  been  the  labor  of  ages  to  conceive,  to  form,  and  to  decorate.  With 
my  pencil  in  hand,  I  passed  from  object  to  object,  distracted  from  one  by  the 
inviting  appearance  of  the  next,  constantly  attracted  to  new  subjects,  and 
again  torn  frcvn  them,  I  wanted  eyes,  hands,  and  intelligence  vast  enough 
to  see,  copy,  and  reduce  to  some  order  the  multitude  of  striking  images, 
which  presented  themselves  before  me.  I  felt  myself  ashamed  at  repre- 
senting such  sublime  objects  by  such  imperfect  designs,  but  I  wished  to 
preserve  some  memorial  of  the  sensations  which  I  here  experienced,  and  I 
feared  that  Tentyra  would  escape  me  for  ever  ;*  so  that  my  regret  equalled 
my  present  enjoyment.  I  had  just  discovered,  in  a  small  apartment,  a 
celestial  planisphere,  when  the  last  rays  of  daylight  made  me  perceive  that 
I  was  here  alone,  along  with  the  kind  and  obliging  General  Belliard,  wbo^ 
after  having  satisfied  his  own  curiosity,  would  not  leave  me  unprotected 
in  so  deserted  a  spotf 

*  M.  Denon  retorned,  however,  at  a  Babseqvent  period,  to  his  interesting  scene  of  antiqui- 
ties,  when  he  copied  the  sodial  and  the  celestial  planisphere,  which  have  excited  a  great 
deal  of  discnssion  among  European  scholars.  He  copied  also  the  rest  of  the  ceiling,  which 
is  divided  in  two  eqnal  parts  by  a  large  figure  that  seems  to  be  Isis,  her  feet  resting  upon 
earth,  her  arms  extended  towards  heaven,  while  she  appears  to  occapy  all  the  space  between. 

t  Vojages  dans  La  Basse  et  la  Hante  Bgypte,  par  Vivant  Denon.  "  Je  voudrois  ponvoir 
Ihire  passer  dans  TAme  de  mes  lecteors  la  sensation  que  j'^prouvai.  J'itois  trop  etonn^  pour 
jvger;  tont  oe  que  J*avais  va  jnsqu'  alors  en  architectare  ne  pouvoit  servir  A  r^gler  ici  mon 
admiration.  Oe  monument  me  sembla  porter  on  oharsctere  primitif,  avoir  par  ezoellenoe 
celui  d*un  temple.  Je  cms  ^tre,  j'^tois  r^ellement  dans  le  sanctuaire  des  art  et  des  sciences. 
Que  d'^poque  se  pr^senterent  k  mon  imagination,  i  la  vue  d'un  tel  Edifice  f  que  de  siecles  il 
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Prom  certain  figures  which  are  found  in  the  celeetial  planisphere  to 
which  M.  Denon  alludes,  De  La  Lande  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  been  constructed  at  a  period  when  the  summer  soktice  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  sign  Cancer,  or,  in  other  words,  about  three  thousand 
years  ago ;  but  by  another  process  of  calculation,  Mr.  Hamiltpn*  infers, 
that  to  this  astronomical  pictures  cannot  be  assigned  an  antiquity  leas 
remote  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  years — the  period  which  must 
have  elapsed  during  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  two  adjacent  signs 
of  Leo  and  Cancer,  according  to  the  annual  procession  of  the -equinoxes. 
The  calumny  with  which  these  writers  have  been  assailed,  by  those  who 
were  equally  ignorant  as  fanatic,  cannot  the  least  invalidate  the  importance 
of  their  scientific  conclusions. 

From  the  ruins  of  Tintyra,  we  hasten  now  with  M.  Denon,  to  those  of 


a  falla  poor  mmener  une  nation  or§atrioe  k  de  pareiU  rfesaltnts,  4  oe  degr^  de  perfiietion  at 
de  snblimitA,  dana  les  arts !  eombien  d'autres  siecle*  ponr  prodaire  Poabli  de  taut  de  oboeot, 
et  ramener  rhomme  sar  le  m6me  sol  k  I'itat  de  natitre  oi^  nous  I'avoni  trouvi  !  jamais  tant 
d'espace  dans  un  seal  point ;  jamais  les  pas  du  temps  plus  prononc^s  et  mienz  suivis.  Quelle 
constante  pniisance,  quelle  richesse,  quelle  abundance,  quelle  superflait^  de  moyens  dans  le 
gouyernement  qui  pent  faire  61ever  an  tel  Edifice,  et  qui  troare  dam  la  natien  des  bommes 
capable  de  le  coneeToir,  de  r^x^cater,  de  la  deoorer,  de  rearichir  de  toat  ce  qvi  parle  aaz 
yeux  et  a  Vesprit !  jamais  d*ane  maniere  plus  rapprochie  le  traTall  des  bommet  ne  me  les 
avoit  pr^sent^B  si  anciens  et  si  grands :  dans  les  ruins  de  Tintyra  les  Egyptiens  me  parurent 
des  grants. 

'*  J'anrois  touIu  tout  desdner,  et  je  n*oaois  mettre  la  main  k  I'caavre;  Je  sentois  que,  ne 
pourant  m'ilerer  a  la  hauteur  de  oe  que  j'admirois,  j*allois  capetisser  oe  que  je  Tondroia 
imiter ;  j*£tois  agit^  de  la  multiplicity  des  objects,  ^merveill6  de  leur  nouTeant6,  tourment^ 
de  la  crainte  de  ne  pas  les  revoir.  J'&vois  apper9u  sur  des  plafonds  des  syst^mes  plan^taires, 
des  zodiaques,  des  planispheres  celestes,  pr^sentgs  dans  une  ordonnance  plaine  de  gout ; 
j'avois  vu  que  VEtre  supreme,  le  premier  principe,  ^toit  portent  repr^sent^  par  l^s  em- 
bUmes  de  aes  qnalit^s  :•*— et  je  n'avois  que  quelque  heures  pour  observer,  ponr  refleohir,  pour 
dessiner  ce  qui  avoit  coClte  des  siecles  k  concevoir  k  conatruire,  k  d^corer.  La  crojon  Ala  main, 
je  passois  d'objets  en  objets ;  distrait  de  Van  par  V  int^r^t  de  lautre,  to^jours  attir^,  tocgours 
arracb^,  il  me  manquoit  des  yeux,  des  mains,  et  une  tSte  assez  vaste  pour  voire  dessiner,  et 
mettre  quelque  ordre  k  tout  ce  don*-  j'itois  ihipp4.  J'avois  honte  dea  desains  insuffisaats  que 
Je  frisaoia  de  choses  si  sublimes ;  mais  je  vouloia  des  souvenirs  dea  sensationa  que  je  venois 
d'^prouver ;  je  craignois  que  Tintyra  ue  m'^'chappAt  pour  to^jours,  et  mea  regreta  (galoient  mes 
jonissances.  Je  venois  de  d^couvrir  dans  un  petit  appartment  un  planisphere  celeste,  lorsqne 
les  derniers  royans  du  jour  me  firent  appercevoir  que  j'^toia  seul  avec  le  conatamment  bon  et 
complaisant  (3^n£ral  Belliard,  qui,  apr^  avoir  vu  poor  lui,  o'avoit  paa  voulu  m*  abandoonerdana 
an  lieu  si  desert."  As  this  is  an  abreviation  of  M>  Denon's  language,  which  I  have  freely  tiana- 
lated,  I  add  here  a  few  more  words  of  what  he  utters  on  the  same  occasion.  *<  Qoant  an  carac- 
tere  de  leur  figure  hamaine,  n'empruntant  rien  des  autres  nationa,  Ha  ont  oopii  leur  propra 
nature,  qui  etoit  plus  gr&vieuse  que  belle.  C^Ues  des  femmes  resemble  encore  k  la  figure 
dea  jolies  femmes  d'aojourd'hui :  de  la  rondaur,  de  la  volnpt^ ;  le  nez  petit;  les  yens  longs, 
peu  ouverts,  et  relev^s  k  Tangle  eztirieurcomme  tout  lea  peuplea  dont  eet  organe  eat  fatiga4 
par  Vardeur  du  soliel  ou  la  blancheur  de  la  niege ;  les  pommettes  dea  Jouea  en  peu  groaees 
les  levrea  bord^es,  la  bouche  grande,  maia  riante  et  gr&cieuz,  en  lout,  la  caractere  Afrioain, 
dont  le  Negro  est  la  charge  et  peut-^tre  le  principe. 

*  See  Egyptiaca,  p.  215. 
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Thebes  ;*  and  we  will  listen  to  the  words  in  which  he  g^ves  vent  to  his 
thoughts,  at  the  first  view  of  the  remains  of  this  famous  capital : — 

At  nine  o'clock,  in  making  ao  abrupt  turn  around  a  projecting  pdint, 
we  discovered,  all  at  once,  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes  in  its  whole  extent 
This  city,  the  size  of  which  Homer  has  described  by  the  single  expression 
of  the  htmdred'gcUed^—B.  boasting  and  poetical  phrase,  which  has  been 
repeated  with  so  much  confidence  for  so  many  centuries ; — this  city,  of 
which  the  Egyptian  priests  gave  an  oral  description  to  Herodotus,  and 
which  he  wrote  down  on  a  few  pages,  and  which  has  since  been  copied  by 
every  historian ; — this  city,  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  kings,  whose 
wisdom  had  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  gods ; — ^for  laws  which  have  been 
revered  without  being  promulgated  ;^~for  science  preserved  in  pompous  and 
enigmatical  inscriptions,  the  first  monuments  of  ancient  learning,  which  are 
still  spared  by  the  hand  of  time ; — this  abandoned  sanctuary,  surrounded 
with  barbarism,  and  again  restored  to  the  desert  from  which  it  had  been 
drawn  forth,  enveloped  in  the  veil  of  mystery  and  the  obscurity  of  ages ; 
whereby  even  its  own  colossal  monuments  are  magnified  to  the  eye ; — 
still  impressed  the  mind  with  such  gigantic  phantoms,  that  the  whole  army 
suddenly,  and  with  one  accord,  stood  amazed  at  the  sight  of  its  scattered 
ruins ;  and  clapped  their  hands  with  delight,  as  if  the  end  and  object  of 
their  glorious  toils,  and  the  total  conquest  of  Egypt,  were  accomplished  and 
'secured,  by  taking  possession  of  the  remains  of  this  ancient  raetropolis.t 


*  "  The  name  of  Tbebes,"  aayi  WilkinMni,  "  \g  comipted  from  the  Tip^  of  the  ancient 
Bgyptian  language,  which,  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of  Coptic,  it  pronounced  Thaba,  easily 
converted  into  Bti3ai  or  Thebes.  Pliny  and  Juvenal  call  it  Thebe.  In  hieroglyphics  it  is 
written  Ap,  Ape,  or  with  the  feminine  article  Tape,  the  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be 
"  the  head,"  Thebes  being  the  capital  of  the  country.  Thebes  was  also  called  Diospolit 
(Ma^na),  which  answers  to  Amunei,  "  the  abode  of  Amnm,"  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  The  city 
stood  partly  on  the  east,  partly  on  the  west  of  the  Nile.,  though  the  name  Tape  (Thebes)  was 
applied  to  the  whole  city  on  either  bank.  The  western  division  had  the  distinctire  appella- 
tion of  Pathyris,  or,  as  Ptolemy  writes  it,  Tathyris,  being  under  the  peculiar  protection  of 
Athor,  who  is  called  "  President  of  the  West."  For  though  Amum  was  the  chief  deity 
worshipped  diere,  as  well  as  in  other  quarters  of  Diospolis,  Athur  had  a  peculiar  claim  over 
the  Necropolis  beneath  the  western  mountain,  where  she  was  fabulously  reported  to  receive 
the  setting  sun  into  her  arms." — P.  137,  vol.  ii. 

t  P.  185.  "A  neuf  henres,  en  d^tournant  la  pointo  d'uue  chalue  de  montagnes  qui  forme 
un  promontaira,  nous  d^couvrlmes  tout-a-coup  I'emplacement  de  Tantique  Thebes  dan  •  tout 
son  d^veloppement ;  oette  viUe  dont  ane  tfeule-  expression  d'Homere  noiu  a  point  T^tendiie, 
cette  Thebes  atui  cent  porU$;  phnase  po^tique'et  vaiiie  que  Ton  r6pete  aveo  confiaiice  depui^ 
taut  de  siecles.  Dicrite  dans  quelques  pages  dict^es  a  H^rodote  par  des  pr^tres  Egyptien^, 
et  copi^es  depnis  par  tens  les  autres  historieus ;  c^lebre  pur  ce  nombre  de  rois  que  leur  sagesse 
a  mis  au  rang  des  dieux,  par  des  lois  que  Ton  a  r£\'6r6e8  sans  jamais  les  connoltre,  par  des 
sciences  confines  6  de  fastuenses  et  ^nigmatiqnes  inscriptions,  dortes  et  premies  monuments 
des  arts,  reepect^s  par  le  temps ;  ce  sanctuaire  abandonu^,  isol6  par  la  barbarie  et  rendu  an 
desert  sur  lequel  il  avoit  M  conquis ;  cette  cit^  enfin  tonjours  enrellop^e  da  voile  du  my^ 
tore  par  lequel  les  colosses  m^me  sont  agrandis;  cette  cittd  relegu^e,  que  Timaginatioik 
n'entrevoit  plus  qn'A  tnvers  l*obscurit^  des  temps,  kXo\x  encore  uu  fantdme  si  gigantesqoe 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  says,  that  ^  the  most  ancient  remains  n6w  existing  of 
Thebes  are  unquestionably,  in  the  great  temple  of  Karnah,  the  laigeBt  and 
most  splendid  ruin  of  whicU,  perhaps,  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can 
boast;  being  the  work. of  a  number  of  successive  monarchs,  each  anxious 
'to  surpass  his  predecessor  by  increasing  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of 
the  part  he  added.  It  is  this  fact  which  enables  us  to  account  for  the  dimin- 
utive  size  of  the  older  parts  of  this  extensive  building ;  and  to  their  com- 
paratively limited  scale,  offering  greater  facility,  as  their  vicinity  to  the 
sanctuary  greater  temptation,  to  an  invading  enemy  to  destroy  them,  added 
to  their  remote  antiquity,  are  to  be  attributed  their  dilapidated  slate  and 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  sculptures  executed  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Pharaohs,  who  preceded  Osortasen  the  First,  and  the  earliest  nu>iiarch 
whose  name  exists  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes." 

In  regard  to  the  effect  which  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  had  upon  Mr. 
Lushington,  this  traveler  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words :  "  While 
I  was  leisurely  traveling  along,  thinking  only  of  our  arrival  at  Luxor,  one 
of  the  party  who  had  preceded  us,  called  to  me  from  a  rising  ground  to  turn 
to  the  left ;  and  having  gone  a  few  yards  off  the  road,  I  beheld  unexpect- 
edly the  temple  of  Karnah.  It  was  long  after  I  had  reached  my  tent  ere 
I  recovered  from  the  bewilderment  into  which  the  view  of  those  stupen- 
dous ruins  had  thrown  me.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  understand 
the  awe  and  admiration  they  excite  even  in  unscientific  beholders.  When 
I  compare  the  descriptions  of  Denon  and  Hamilton,  I  find  them  essentially 
correct,  yet  without  2:ivinor  any  adequate  idea  of  the  glorious  reality. 
They  &il  in  describing  what  has  never  been,  and  which,  I  think,  never  can 
be  described.  No  words  can  impart  a  perception  of  the  profusion  of  pillars, 
standing  prostrate^  inclining  against  each  other,  broken  and  whole.  Stone 
of  gigantic  size,  propped  up  by  pillars,  and  pillars  again  resting  upon  stones 
which  appear  ready  to  crush  the  gazer  under  their  sudden  fall ;  yet,  on  a 
second  view,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  but  an  earthquake  could  move 
them;  all  these  pillars,  covered  with  sculpture,  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  old,  though  fresh  as  if  finished  yesterday, — not  of  grotesque  and 
hideous  objects,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  ideas  of 
Egyptian  mythology,  but  many  of  the  figures  of  gods,  warriors  and  horses, 
much  larger  than  life,  yet  exhibiting  surpassing  beauty  and  grace.* 

Hamilton  and  Wilkinson  agree,  that  there  are  no  ruins  at  Thebes  corres- 
ponding with  the  description  which  Hecateaus  and  Diodorus  have  given 
of  the  tomb  of  Osymandias ;  but  still  I  can  scarcely  think  that  Diodorus 
would  have  been  imposed  upon  so  far  as  to  confirm  a  description  of  a 
structure  which  had  no  existence  in  reality. 

poar  notre  imagination,  que  rarm6e,  i  Tatpect  de  ses  ruins  ^panea,  s'arrSta  d'ella-m^me,  et 
par  un  movement  ■pontan6,  battit  des  mains,  comme  si  I'occupation  dea  reataa  do  o«tte 
oapitale  eAt  M  le  but  de  see  glorieuz  traveauz  eOt  compl£t6  la  conqu^te  de  I'Bgjpte. 
*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Calcutta  to  Europe,  by  Charles  Losbingtoii,  p.  61. 
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When  i^sproacbkig  from  the  north  the  temple  of  Laxor,*  the  first  object 
which  preaeots  itself  to  the  eye  is  a  ma^ificent  gateway,  which  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the  top  of  it  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present 
kvel  of  the  aoiL  In  front  of  the  entrance  there  are  two  of  th^  most  per- 
fect obelisks  in  the  world,  each  consisting  of  a  sin^e  blodc  of  granite. 
They  are  between  seven  and  eight  feet  square  at  the  base  and  more  than 
eighty  feet  high  ;  many  of  the  hieroglyphical  figures,  with  which  they  are 
covered  being  an  inch  and  three^iuftrter^  deep,  cut  with  the  greatest  nicety 
and  precision.  Between  these  obelisks  and  the  propylon  or  gateway,  are 
twe  colossal  statues,  also  of  red  granite ;  they  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  but 
fitim  the  difi*erence  of  the  dress,  it  is  inferred  that  the  one  is  a  male  and 
the  other  a  female  figure. 

The  attention  of  the  traveler  is  soon  attracted  to  the  sculptures  which 
are  on  the  eastern  wing  of  the  north  front  of  the  propylon,  and  which  give 
a  very  animated  description  of  some  remarkable  event  in  the  campaign  of 
some  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  disposition  of  the  figures  and  the 
execution  of  the  whole  picture  are  equally  admirable,  and  much  surpass 
all  ideas  that  have  ever  been  formed  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Egypt  at  the 
period  to  which  they  must  be  attributed.  The  moment  chosen  for  the 
representation  of  the  battle  is  that  when  the  troops  of  the  enemy  are 
driven  back  upon  their  stronghold,  and  the  Egyptians  in  the  full  career  of 
vietery  are  about  to  become  masters  of  the  citadel. 

The  conqueror,  behind  whom  is  carried  aloft  the  royal  standard,  is  of  a 
colossal  size,  that  is,  far  larger  than  all  the  other  warriors,  standing  erect 
in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses.  EBs  hefanet  is  adorned  with  a  globe  and 
has  a  serpent  on  each  side.  He  is  in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  from  a 
bow,  which  is  full  stretched ;  around  him  are  quivers,  and  at  his  feet  a  lion 
in  the  act  of  rushing  forward.  There  is  much  life  and  spiiit  in  the  form 
and  attitude  of  the  horses,  which  are  in  full  gallop — ^feathers  waving  over 
their  heads,  and  the  reins  fastened  round  the  body  of  the  conqueror.  Under 
the  wheels  of  the  car,  and  under  the  hoofe  and  bellies  of  the  horses,  are 
orowds  of  the  dead  and  wounded  warriors.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
horses  are  seen  in  full  speed  with  empty  cam :  others  heedless  of  the  rein  ; 
jand  all  at  last  rushing  headlong  down  a  precipice  into  a  broad  and  deep 
river  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  expression  is  exceedingly 
good.  Nowhere  has  the  artist  shown  more  skill  than  in  two  particular 
groups ;  in  one  of  which  the  horses  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
one  instantly  plunged  headlong,  while  the  driver,  clinging  with  one  hand 
to  the  car,  the  reins  and  whip  falling  from  the  other,  and  his  whole  body 
trembling  with  despair,  is  about  to  be  hurled  over  the  backs  of  his  steeds. 
In  the  other  the  horses  still  find  a  footing  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are 

*  The  ancWnt  Thebes  forniA  dow  fbor  small  U»wiM-«-Liizer,  KanMh,  Gomiioa.  and  M«di* 
net  AboQ. 
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honjiiigfenraid  tbeebarioCeentoioevilaMedeslnic^^  Immediately  in 
frooi  of  the  coDqaeror  are  aeveial  care  in  fbU  speed  for  the  walk  of  the 
tover ;  bat  eren  in  tbeae  the  diarioteere  and  men  of  war  are  not  safe  fiom 
the  arrows  aboi  from  his  nerer-erring  bow ;  and  when  woandcd  thej  hiok 
bade  on  their  puraner  as  they  frlL  Farther  on,  more  fortooate  fagitires 
are  passing  the  river;  in  which  are  mingkd  bones,  chariots,  arms  and 
men,  expressed  in  the  most  faithfiil  manner,  floating  or  sunk.  Some  have 
already  reached  the  opposite  bank,  where  their  friends,  who  are  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  hot  venture  not  to  go  out  to  the  fight,  drag  them  to  the 
shore ;  othere  having  escaped  by  another  road,  are  entering  the  gates  of 
the  town  amid  the  skrieks  and  lamentations  of  those  within.  Towers^ 
ramparts,  and  battlements  are  crowded  with  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
bearded  old  men  and  women.  A  party  of  the  former  are  seen  sallying 
'forth,  headed  by  a  youth  whose  peculiar  dress  and  high  turban  mark  him 
out  as  some  distinguished  chieftain.  On  each  side  of  the  town  are  large 
bodies  of  infantry  and  a  great  force  of  chariots  issuing  out  of  the  gatesg 
and  advancing  apparently  by  different  routes  to  attack  the  besiegers. 

The  impetuosity  with  which  the  hero  of  the  picture  is  advancing  has 
already  carried  him  far  beyond  the  main  body  of  his  own  army,  and  he  is 
there  alone,  among  the  slain  and  wounded  who  have  sunk  under  the 
strokes  of  his  powerful  arm.  Behind  this  scene  the  two  lines  of  the  enemy 
join  their  forces,  and  attack  in  a  body  the  army  of  the  invaders,  who  move 
on  to  meet  them.  Besides  the  peculiarity  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  this 
interesting  piece  of  sculpture,  there  may  be  iraced  an  evident  distinction 
between  the  short  dresses  of  the  Eg)rptians  and  the  long  robes  of  their  orien- 
tal enemies.  The  different  forms  of  the  car  or  chariot — the  Egyptian 
containing  two  warriors,  the  foreign  vehicle  being  loaded  with  three ;  and 
above  all,  the  difference  of  their  arms, — the  soldiers  of  the  Egyptian  king 
having  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  their  adversaries  vibrate  spears  or  brandish 
short  javelins.* 

At  one  extremity  of  the  western  wing  or  the  propylon,  the  beginning  of 
this  engagement  appears  to  be  represented ;  the  same  monarch  beii^  seen 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  advancing  against  the  double  line  of  the  enemy, 
and  first  breaking  their  ranks.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  same  wiogi 
the  conqueror  is  seated  on  his  throne  after  the  victory,  holding  a  sceptre 
in  his  left  hand,  and  enjoying  the  cruel  spectaclet  of  eleven  of  the  princi- 
pal chieftains  among  his  captives,  lashed  together  in  a  row  with  a  ropt 
about  their  necks ;  the  foremost  stretches  out  his  hand  for  merey,  and  in 

*  The  number  of  hamftn  figwes  in  this  battle  scene  is  not  lees  than  fifteen  handred,  five 
Imndred  oT  which  ere  on  loot,  the  rest  in  chariots. 

tCraeltj  has  alwajs  been  among  the  Asiatic  nations  the  criterion  of  courage;  and  the 
Bgyptians  appear  not  to  have  lacked  the  same  appreciation  of  this  quality ;  thus  confirming 
a  femark  of  Mr.  Oibboo  that  *'  oonqnerors  and  poets  of  every  age  hare  felt  the  troth  of  a 
system  which  derires  the  snblime  from  the  principle  of  terror.**— Vol.  ii.,  c.  64.         j 
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▼ain  implores  for  a  reprieve  from  tbe  fate  of  hie  companiooe :  doee  to  him 
ie  tbe  twelfth  on  his  knees,  just  going  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of 
two  executioners.  Above  them  is  the  captive  sovereign,  with  his  hands 
behind  him  tied  to  a  car,  to  which  two  horses  are  harnessed ;  these  are  held 
by  an  attendant,  from  rushing  onward,  till  the.monarcb  shall  mount  and 
drag  behind  him  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  triumph.  Behind  the  throne 
different  captives  are  suffering  death  in  various  ways:  sonie  the  execu- 
tioner, like  Briareus,  holds  by  the  hair  of  the  head ;  others  are  dragged  by 
chariots,  or  slain  by  arrows,  or  by  the  scimitar.  Next  appears  in  view  the 
conqueror's  camp,  around  which  are  placed  his  treasures,  and  where  his 
servants  are  preparing  a  feast  to  celebrate  the  victory." 

*^It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "to* view  and  to  reflect  upon  a 
picture  so  copious  and  so  detailed  as  this  I  have  just  described,  without 
fancying  that  I  saw  here  the  original  of  many  of  Homer's  battles,  the  por- 
trait of  some  of  the  historical  narratives  of  Herodotus,  and  one  of  the 
principal  groundworks  of  tbe  descriptions  of  Diodorus:  and  to  complete 
the  gratification,  we  felt  that  had  the  artist  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
rules  and  use  of  perspective,  the  performance  might  have  done  credit  to 
the  genius  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Julio  Romano.  To  add  to  the  effect^ 
in  front  of  this  wall  had  been  erected  a  row  of  colossal  statues  of  granite ; 
fragments  of  some  of  them  still  there  sufficiently  attest  their  siae,  their 
character,  and  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  stone." 

Thus  the  EgypMaqs  have,  in  this  sculpture,  lavished  on  a  gateway, 
given  a  no  less  animated  description  of  one  of  their  great  victories  than 
what  the  pens  oi  many  celebrated  historians  have  furnished  us  with  of 
battles,  which  by  their  pens  have  become  famous.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  no  people  has  ever  evinced,  in  i^  higher  degree  than  did  the  Egyptians, 
the  laudable  desire  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  the  memory  not  only  of 
certain  great  events,  but  also  of  their  religious  culture,  of  their  amusements, 
and  even  of  their  daily  occupations.  Thus,  though  their  historical  records 
are  lost,  their  history  is  partly  preserved  in  the  monuments  and  the  works 
of  sculpture  yet  extant 

Passing  through  the  gateway  above  de^ribed,  we  enter  a  ruined  portico 
of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  from  this  a  double  row  of  seven  columns,, 
with  lotus  capitals,  and  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference,  conduct  us  into 
a  court  one  hupdred  and  sixty  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wide, 
terminated  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  columns ;  beyond  which  is  another 
portico  of  thirty-two  columns,  opening  into  the  adytum  or  the  interior 
building.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  travelers,  that  this  is  the  edifice  to 
which  the  description  of  Diodorus  applies,  as  the  ))alace  or  tomb  of  the 
great  Osymondias ;  in  which  description,  however,  the  historian  is  supposed 
to  have  introduced  some  of  the  more  striking  features  that  distinguiflb  the 
largest  buildings  of  Thebes.  \ 

We  return  now  to  the  temple  of  Karnah,  of  which  we  have  already 
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ipoken,  and  whkh,  in  respeet  to  its  magnitude  and  the  beauty  of  its  eeverat 
parte,  has  been  deemed  by  many  to  stand  nnrivaUed  in  the  world.  This 
edifice  has  twelve  principal  entrances,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  several 
propyla  and  colossal  gateways,  besides  other  buildings  attached  to  them, 
ihat  in  themselves  are  larger  Chan  roost  other  temples.  The  sides  of  some 
of  these  are  equal  to  the  bases  of  the  greater  number  of  pyramids  in 
Ifiddle  Egypt,  and  are  built  in  Che  rustic  style,  each  lajer  of  stone  pro-, 
jecting  a  little  beyond  that  which  is  above  it  One  of  the  propyla  is 
entirely  of  granite,  decorated  with  the  most  finished  hieroglyf^ics.  On 
die  sides  of  many  of  them,  have  been  erected  colossal  statues  of  basalt 
and  granite,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  some  in  the  attitude  of 
tfktittg,  and  others  standing  erect  The  avenues  of  sphinxes  that  lead  in 
several  directions  to  the  propyla — one  of  which  was  continued  the  whole 
way  across  the  plain  to  the  temple  of  Luxor,  nearly  two  miles  distant — 
correspond  to  the  magnificence  of  the  principal  structure.  And  the  body  of 
the  temple — which  is  preceded  by  a  large  court,  at  whose  sides  are  colonnades 
of  thirty  columns  in  length,  and  through  the  middle  of  which  are  two  rows 
not  less  than  fifty  feet  high — consists,  first  of  a  prodigious  hall  or  portico,  the 

« roof  sustained  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pillars,  some  of  which  are 
twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and  others  thirty-four.  Next  we  meet  with 
four  beautiful  obelisks,  marking  the  entrance  to  the  adytum,  near  which  the 
monarch  is  represented  as  embraced  by  the  arms  of  IsiB.  This  sanctuary 
consists  of  three  apartments,  entirely  of  granite.  The  principal  room  is  in 
the  centre :  it  is  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  thirteen  feet  high.  Three 
blocks  of  granite  form  the  toof,  which  is  painted  with  clusters  of  stars  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  walls  are  also  adorned  with  painted  sculptures,  of  a  char- 
acter admirably  suited  to  the  mysterious  purposes  to  which  the  chamber 
was  sometimes  devoted.*  Further  on  there  are  other  porticod  and  galleries, 
distant  about  two  thousand  feet  from  that  of  the  western  extremity  of  the 
temple. 

Denon  says,  at  the  end  of  the  description  which  he  has  given,  that  '^one 
becomes  fatigued  with  writing  and  with  reading,  and  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  thought  of  such  a  conception.    It  is  almost  impomble  to  believe,  after 

^having  seen  it,  in  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  so  many  buildings  col- 
lected on  a  single  point,  in  their  dimensions,  in  the  firm  perseverance 
which  their  construction  required,  and  in  the  immense  expense  of  so  much 
magnificence.  On  examining  these  ruins,  the  imagination  is  wearied  with 
the  idea  of  describing  them.  Of  the  hundred  columns  of  the  porticos  alone 
of  this  temple,  the  smallest  are  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the. 
largest  twelve.  The  space  occupied  by  this  circumvalhttion  contains  lakes 
and  mountains.  In  short,  to  be  able  to  form  a  competent  idea  of  so  much 
magnificence,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  fancy  what  is  before 

•  See  Herodotns,  book  i.,  p.  182. 
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hlu  to  be  a  dieam,  As  he  who  views  the  ob^te  themselves  occasmiaUy 
yields  to  the  doabt  whether  he  be  perfectly  awake." 
.  The  dimensions  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  are  about  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  in  width.  This  building 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  which  Diodorus  Siculus  has  described  as 
the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  four  tomples  of  Thebes, 
remarkable  for  their  magnificence  and  beauty.  In  enumerating  its  colossal 
dimensions,  he  says,  that  it  was  thirteen  stadia — a  mile  and  a  half— in 
circumference,  forty*five  cubits  high,  and  the  walls  twenty-four  feet  thidk ; 
adding,  that  the  ornaments,  riches,  and  werkmaaship  which  were  united 
in  embellishing  it,  corresponded  to  its  vast  extent.  Great,  however,  as  the 
dimensions  mentioned  by  Diodorus  are,  they  nevertheless,  in  some  instanees^ 
fidl  short  of  the  truth* 

According  to  Dr.  Richaidson,  this  tomple,  grand  and  imposing  as  it  ii^ 
still  loses  much  of  its  effect,  when  compared  with  the  number  and  extent 
of  buildinga  which  surround  it — ^the  prodigious  gateways  of  polishied 
granite,  covered  with  sculpture  and  adorned  with  c<dossal  statues — the 
subordinato  temples  which  anywhere  else  would  be  esteemed  magnifiomt 
piles — and  the  avenues  which  lead  to  it  from  almost  every  point  of  the 
compass,  miles  in  length,  and  guarded  by  rows  of  sphynxes  of  vast  size, 
cut  out  of  single  blocks  of  syenite  granito.  The  field  of  ruins  at  Eamak 
occupies  an  area  of  Gd>out  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  probably  the  whole  of 
this  space  was,  in  the  proud  day  of  Thebes,  consecrated  soldy  to 
religious  purposes. 

Luxor  and  Karnak  represent  only  one-half  of  ancient  Thebes.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Nile,  at  Dair  and  Medinet  Abou,  we  find  also  ruins  of 
magnificent  temples.  The  propylon  of  the  latter  is  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  the  temple  itself  is  in  length  more  than  fiv« 
hundred  feet»  whil^  the  cella  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad  withoai 
the  walls.  Stili  more  remarkable  are  the  ruins  of  the  Memnontum,  which 
give  celebrity  to  the  northern  Dair.  This  is  fi^onted  by  a  stnpemiotts^ 
propylon,  of  which  two  hundred  and  thirty  four  feet  in  length  are  stitt  t^ 
roaioing.  The  main  edifice  ^as  been  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  ana 
six  hundred  feet  long ;  containing  six  courts  and  chambers,  ^passing  from  ^ 
side  to  side,  with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  columns  thirty  feet  high. 

Dr.  Richardson  mentions  a  circumstance  which  is  important,  so  fer  as 
to  attest  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  temple  at  Medinet  Abou 
was  so  placed  as  to  be  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Lucor,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Nile ;  while  the  superb  structure  at  Kamak  was  fronted  by  th« 
Memnonium  or  temple  at  Dair ;  and  hence  all  these  grand  objects  formed 
so  many  prominent  points  in  the  religious  prooessioos  of  the  priests.  The 
tabernacle  of  Jupiter,  which  generally  dwdt  at  Kamak,  the  proper  Dios- 
polts,  was  nevertheless  carried  over  the  riv,er  every  year,  and  remained  a 
few  days  in  Libya ;  and  it  is  found  from  a  genersl  estimate,  that  there  was 
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a  space  of  between  nine  and  ten  miles  over  which  they  might  exhibit  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  their  religious  worship  both  in  going  and  returning. 
Almost  all  this  whole  road  was  lioed  with  sphynxes,  statues,  propyla,  and 
other  objects  calculated  to  fire  the  ardor  of  devotion.  In  all  the  imposing 
ceremonies  of  pagan  idolatry,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
imposing  than  the  view  which  must  have  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the  enrap- 
tared  votaries,  when  at  the  close  of  the  solemnity  tlieir  god  was  brought 
back,  and  they  entered  the  stupendous  temple  of  Karuak  to  replace  him  in 
his  shrine,  with  harps  and  cymbals  and  songs  of  rejoicing. 

In  the  Memnonium  the  statue  of  Osymandias  or  Sesostris  is  still  to  be 
seen.  It  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  most  admirable  relic  of  art  which  the 
place  contains,  and  to  have  been  once  its  brightest  ornament ;  but  it  has 
been  thrown  down  from  its  pedestal,  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  It  measures  about  twenty-six  feet 
between  the  shoulders,  fifty-four  feet  round  the  chest,  and  thirteen  feet 
^  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow.  There  are  on  the  back  and  both  arms 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  beautifully  done,  which  identify  the  prodigious 
statue  with  the  hero,  whose  achievements  are  engrafted  upon  the  walls  of 
the  temple. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  confounded  this  statue  with  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Memnoo,  and  which  has  long  been  famous  for  its  vocal 
qualities.  This  last,  however,  is  one  of  the  two  which  stand  at  a  little 
distance  from  Medinet  Abou  towards  the  Nile.  We  are  told  that  these  are 
nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  being  about  fifty-two  feet  in  height.  The 
thrones  on  which  they  respectively  rest,  are  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen 
broad,  and  between  seven  and  eight  feet  high.  They  are  placed  about 
forty  feet  asunder,  stand  in  line  with  each  other,  and  face  the  east  directly 
opposite  to  the  temple  of  Luxor.  The  southern  one  appears  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  in  size,  and  to  be  of  one  entire  block  of  stone.  The  face,  arms,  and 
front  of  the  body  have  been  so  roughly  handled,  that  not  a  feature  of  the 
countenance  remains.  The  head-dress  is  charmingly  wrought,  as  also 
the  shoulders,  which,  together  with  the  back,  continue  quite  uninjured* 
The  massy  hair  projects  from  behind  the  ears  like  that  of  the  sphynx. 
^The  sides  of  the  throne  are  highly  ornamented  with  the  elegant  device  of  ■ 
two  bearded  figures  tying  the  stem  of  the  flexible  lotus  around  the  ligula. 
The  colossus  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  its  hands  resting  upon  its  knees, 
and  on  the  outside  of  each  of  its  limbs  there  is  a  small  statue,  with  spiked 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  their  arms  hanging  by  their  side.  They  stand  up 
in  front  of  the  throne,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  knees  of  the  great  statue 
whoee  1^^  are  divided,  and  ^tween  whose  feet  there  is  another  diminutive 
figure,  with  its  head  not  rising  higher  than  the  two  just  described. 

The  other  colossus  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  ancients,  and  the  subject 
oi  some  controversy  among  modern  writers ;  "  nor  were  the  numerous 
descriptions,''  says  Wilkinson,  "  which  decide  it  to  have  been  the  Memoon 
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i  of  the  Romans,  suftcient  to  oonyince  every  one,  that  this  was  the  statue 

I        -   reported  by  ancient  writers  to  utter  a  «ound.    Strabo,  who  visited  it  with 
I  iBlius  Gallas,  the  governor  of  l^ypt,  confesses  that  he  heard  a  sound,  but 

I  could  not  affirm  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  pedestal  or  from  the  statue 

I  itself,  or  even  from  some  of  those  who  stood  near  its  base,  and  independent 

I  of  his  total  disbelief  that  it  was  uttered  by  the  stone  itself,  he  does  not 

I  hint  that  the  name  of  Memnon  had  as  yet  been  given  to  it.    The  super- 

I  stition,  however,  of  the  Roman  visitors  shortly  after,  ascribed  it  to  the  son 

of  Tithomus,  and  a  multitude  of  inscriptions  testified  his  miraculous  powers^ 
I  and  the  credulity  of  the  writers." 

,  Previous  to  Strabo's  time,  the  '^  upper  part  of  this  statue  above  the  throne 

I  had  been  broken  and  hurled  down,"  as  he  was  told,  "by  an  earthquake;" 

nor  do  the  repairs  it  has  subsequently  received  appear  to  date  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Juvenal,  since  he  thus  refers  to  its  fractured  condition. 

**  Dimidio  ma^ficm  retonant  abi  Meomonae  chordae/*' 

!  The  sound  uttered  was  said  to  resemble  the  breaking  of  a  harp-string, 

t    ,       or — as  a  witness  whose  authority  seems  preferable — "a  metallic  ring." 
"The  memory  o(  its  daily  performance,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "about 
I  the  first  or  second  hour  after  sunrise,  is  still  retained  in  the  traditional 

I  appellation    of  Salumat — salutations — by  the    modern    inhabitants    of 

I  Thebes.    The  priests,  who,  no  doubt,  contrived  the  sound  of  the  statue, 

(  were  artful  enough  to  allow  the  supposed  deity  to  fail  occasionally  in  his 

accustomed  habit,  and   some   were   consequently   disappointed  on  their 
I  first  visit,  and  obliged  to   return   another  .morning  to   satisfy  their  curi- 

I  osity."    The  deity  was,  on  the  contrary,  polite   enough   to  salute   the 

I  emperor   Adrian  and  his  queen  Sabina  thrice.t 

I  In  the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone,  which  on  being  struck  emits  a 

I  metallic  sound,  that  might  still  be  made  use  of  to  deceive  a  visitor  who 

was  predisposed  to  believe  its  powers;  and  from  its  position  and  the 
squared  space  cut  in  the  block  behind,  as  if  to  admit  a  person  who  might 
thus  lie  concealed  from  the  most  scrutinizing  observer  in  the  plain  below, 
it  seems  to  have  been  used  after  the  restoration  of  the  statue ;  and  another 
similar  recess  exists  beneath  the  present  site  of  this  stone,  which  mighti 
have  been  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  when  the  statue  was  in  its 
mutilated  state.  "  Mr.  Burton  and  myself,"  says  the  same  writcir,  "first  re- 
marked the  metallic  sound  of  this  stone  in  1824,  and  conjectured  that  it 
might  have  been  used  to  deceive  the  Roman  visitors;  but  the  nature  of  the 
sound,  which  did  not  agree  with  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors, 
seemed  to  present  an  insuperable  objection.     During  a  subsequent  visit  to 

•  Juv.  Sat.  XV. 

t "  x«*P«»'  *«»  '•^*''<»»'  ax«»'  "»'"  rejoicing  (at   the   presence  of  the  emperor,)  it  ottered  a 
■oniid  the  third  time. 
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Thebes,  1880,  on  again  exaoninmf  the  ttaiue  and  its  inscriptioas,  I  found 
that  one  BoUilla  had  compared  it  to  the  striking  of  brass ;  and  feeling  coo* 
vinced  that  this  authority  was  more  decisive  than  the  vague  accounts  of 
those  writers  who  had  never  heard  it,  I  determined  on  posting  some  peasants 
below,  and  ascending  myself  to  the  lap  of  the  statue,  with  a  view  of  hearing 
from  them  the  impression  made  by  the  sound.  Having  struck  the  sonorous 
block  with  a  small  hammer,  I  inquired  what  they  had  heard,  and  their 
answer '^Ente  betlidrob  en&kits"  (you  are  striking  br^^)  convinced  moi 
that  the  sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the  Romans,  and  led  Strabo  to 
observe,  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  the  effect  of  a  blow.  The  learned 
Letronne  seems  to  think,  that  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  sound  is  not 
admissable." 

'^The  form  of  these  colossi,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  also  '^resembles  that 
mentioned  by  Kodorus  in  the  tomb  of  Osymandias." 

The  temple,  whose  approach  they  were  appointed  to  guard  was  caused 
to  be  uncovered  by  Mr.  Salt,  who  at  the  same  time  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  sphynxes,  with  the  lion's  head  on  the  body  of  a  woman,  and 
who  traced  the  foundation  and  columns  of  a  magnificent  building,  which 
has  since  proved  to  have  been  a  palace  of  Amunoph  the  3d. 

Not  far  from  Thebes  we  find  the  Necropolis  or  **  (he  City  of  the  Dead.'' 
Entertaining  the  belief  that  man  for  a  short  period  only,  sojourns  among 
the  living,  and  that  the  tomb  is  his  lasting  dwelling-place,  the  inhabitants 
of  Thebes  lavished  a  great  deal  of  wealth  and  taste  on  the  embellish- 
ments of  their  sepulchres.  The  mountainous  or  the  western  side  of  this 
superb  metropolis  have  been  almost  entirely  excavated  in  order  to  supply 
tombs  for  the  mass  of  its  population ;  while  a  valley  in  its  vicinity,  remark- 
able for  its  solitary  and  gloomy  aspect,  seems  to  have  been  selected  by 
the  higher  classes  as  the  receptacle  of  their  perishable  remains. 

One  of  these  immense  vaults  was  discovered  and  is  described  by  Mr. 
Belzoni.  After  a  great  deal  of  labor,  he  reached  the  entrance  of  a  spacious 
and  magnificent  tomb,  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  twenty-five  broad  ;  the 
roof  being  supported  by  pillars  fully  four  feet  square.  At  its  opposite  end 
is  a  large  door  which  opens  into  another  clianiber  twenty-eight  feel  by 
twenty-five;  the  walls  being  covered  with  figures,  which,  though  only 
drawn  in  outlines,  are  so  perfectly  preserved,  that  one  would  think  that  they 
had  been  finished  only  the  day  before.  Returning  into  the  entrance  hall, 
there  is  seen  a  large  staircase  descending  into  a  passage.  It  is  thirteen  feet 
long,  seven  and  a  half  in  width,  and  has  eighteen  steps,  leading  at  the 
bottom  to  a  beautiful  corridor  of  large  dimensions.  The  paintings  bjecome 
more  perfect  the  farther  one  advances  into  the  interior  preserving  their  gloss 
or  a  kind  of  varnish  laid  over  the  colors,  which  had  a  beautiful  effect ; 
being  usually  executed  on  a  white  ground.  At  the  end^of  this  passage 
one  descends  by  ten  steps  into  another  apartment  or  tomb  equally  splendid, 
from  which  one  enters  into  a  chamber  twenty-four  feet  by  thirteen  and  ^so 
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beauUfiitty  adorned  with  aoulptures  and  paiotings  that  Sir.  Belzooi  called 
it  the  room  of  beauty.  When  standing  in  this  apartment  the  visitor  is 
surrounded  by  aa  assembly  of  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  pres- 
ence might  have  been  regarded  as  hallowing  or  perhaps  protecting  the 
renoains  of  the  dead. 

Proceeding  fiurther,  one  enters  a  very  large  hail,  in  which  are  two  rowp 
of  square  pillars,  three  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  forming  a  line  with 
the  corridors.  At  either  side  of  this  hall,  called  by  the  same  traveler 
"  Hall  of  Pillars,"  is  a  small  chamber,  in  one  of  which,  there  is  a  figure 
of  a  cow ;  and  in  the  other,  many  emblematical  drawings.  There  is 
another  apartment  facing  the  "  Hall  of  Pillars,"  which  is  forty-three  feet 
long  by  seventeen  broad,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  columns.  It  is 
covered  with  white  plaster  where  the  rocks  were  not  cut  smoothly :  in  this 
room  Belzoni  discovered  the  carcass  of  a  bull  embalmed  with  asphaltum, 
and  therefore  he  called  this  chamber  the  room  of  Apis.  ''  But,"  says  Mr. 
Belzoni,  "  the  description  of  what  we  found  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  and 
which  I  have  reserved  till  this  place  as  deserving  the  most  particular  atten- 
tion, as  not  having  its  equal  in  the  world  and  being  such  as  we  could  not 
imagine  any  thing  of  the  like  to  exist,  It  is  a  sarcophagus  of  the  finest 
oriental  alabaster,  nine  feet  fi.ve  inches  long  and  three  feet  seven  inches 
wide  ;  its  thickness  being  only  two  inches,  it  is  transparent  when  a  light 
is  placed  within  the  inside  of  it  It  is  minutely  sculptured  within  and 
without  with  several  hundred  figures,  which  do  not  exceed  two  inches  in 
height,  and  represent,  as  I  suppose,  the  whole  of  the  funeral  procession  and 
ceremonies  relating  to  the  deceased.  I  cannot  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
this  beautiful  and  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  can  only  say  that 
nothing  has  been  brought  into  Europe  from  Egypt  that  can  be  compared 
with  it  The  cover  was  not  there :  it  had  been  taken  out  and  broken  into 
several  pieces,  which  we  found  in  digging  before  the  first  entrance."* 

The  sarcophagus  was  placed  over  a  staircase  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon, 
communicating  with  a  subterraneous  passage  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
which  seejned  to  proceed  from  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain.  It  is  evi* 
dent  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  conceal  the  apartment  in  which 
this  sarcophagus  stands.  The  walls  of  nearly  all  the  apartments  are  embel- 
lished with  splendid  paintings  and  sculptures,  among  which  there  is  one 
piece  representing  a  military  procession,  consisting  of  many  figures,  aU 
looking  towards  a  man  who  is  much  superior  to  them  in  size.  At  the  close 
of  this  pageantry  there  are  three  different  varieties  of  people,  from  as  many 
nations;  evidently  Jews,  Ethiopians  and  Asiatics.  Behind  them  are 
some  Egyptians  without  their  military  costumes,  as  if  they  were  captives 
rescued  and  returning  to  their  own  country,  followed  by  a  hawk-headed 

*  Dr.  Olarlce  pronotmced  the  itoiie  of  whidi  tlie  Macophagiu  is  eompoied  to  be  of  s  vaxm 
•ad  more  preoioiw  tpeeie*  diin  Blaba«tor. 
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figure,  presumed  to  be  the  protecting  deity.  Am  the  names  of  Necho  and 
Psammis  have  been  discovered  in  hieroglyphics  on  this  tomb,  and  as  we 
know  that  Pharaoh  Necho  conquered  Jerusalem  and  made  a  victorious 
invasion  of  Assyria,  though  at  last  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
as  his  son  Psammis,  or  Psammuthis,  made  war  on  the  Ethiopians — ^we 
can  easily  explain  the  piece  of  sculpture  just  alluded  to. 
We  now  bid  farewell  to 

The  world's  great  emproM  on  the  Egyptian  plaint, 
That  spread  her  conquest  o'er  a  thousand  states. 
And  poured  her  heroes  through  a  hundrod  gates; 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issaed  to  the  wars." 


LETTER   XXVI. 


CONTINUATION     OP    THE     SURVEY   OP  THE    RUINS    OP    THE   WORKS    OF 
THE   ANCIENT    EOTPTIAN8. 

In  ascending  farther  up  the  Nile  we  notice  the  grottoes  of  Eliathies,  which 
are  very  interesting  as  representing,  in  the  paintings  that  adorn  the  walls, 
many  of  the  pursuits  and  habits  which  illustrate  the  private  life  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  In  the  largest  of  these  grottoes  one  side  of  the  wall 
is  occupied  with  the  picture  of  a  feast,  at  which  the  master  and  the  mis- 
tress are  seated  together  on  a  chair  richly  dressed,  while  a  favorite  monkey 
at  their  feet  is  regaling  itself  on  a  basket  of  grapes.  A  servant,  part  of 
whose  livery  is  the  skin  of  a  leopard,  appears  to  introduce  the  guests  who 
are  sitting  in  rows  ;  the  men  and  women  each  with  a  lotus  in  their  hands. 
To  some  of  these  the  attendants  present  bowls  and  dishes,  according  to  the 
Usage  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  Behind  the  visitors 
are  tables  covered  with  sundry  kinds  of  food,  while  the  banquet  is  enli- 
vened by  the  presence  of  a  band  of  musicians  and  dancers.  One  woman 
there  is  playing  on  a  harp ;  another  on  a  double  flute ;  three  others  are 
dancing  in  the  style  of  those  females  known  at  Cairo  under  the  name  of 
Almeh ;  and  asmall  figure  apart,  is  performing  similar  motions  with  the  sword 
in  each  hand.  The  master  is  then  represented  walking — attended  by  his 
servants,  who,  among  other  things,  are  carrying  a  chair,  a  water-jar,  and  a 
mat — to  visit  his  laborers  while  at  work ;  and  accordingly  the  artist  has 
depicted  the  mode  of  hoeing,  plowing,  rowing  and  rolling,  of  reaping  the 
com  and  gathering  it  in,  of  winnowing  the  grain,  and  the  transportation  of 
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4t  to  the  granary,  and,  finally,  the  embarkation  of  bread  or  biseuit  on  board 
the  E>jerin&  The  farm- yard  is  next  seen  crowded  with  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
asses,  mules,  goats,  and  other  animals.  There  ie  also  represented  the 
vintage  and  the  process  of  making  wine,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  catching 
and  salting  fish  and  water-fowls.  At  last  fruits  are  seen  presented  to  the 
master  and  his  friends,  and  offerings  of  gratitude  made  to  the  gods. 

In  another  part  of  the  scene  the  flax^harvest  is  represented.  The  whole 
process  of  pulling  the  crop  up  by  the  roots,  of  carrying  it  away  in  small 
bundles  and  combing  it,  is  depicted  in  a  very  ingenious  and  vivid  manner. 
The  complexion  of  the  men  is  red  and  of  the  women  yellow  ;  the  labor- 
ers are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  scull-cap,  and  in  short  close  drawers,  having 
very  little  hair  on  their  heads,  while  those  iidio  appear  to  be  the  superin- 
tendents wear  busby  locks  swelling  out  on  the  tem^es. 

The  manner  of  fowling  on  the  lotus  plantations  is  sketched  in  connexioa 
with  the  above  picture.  The  moment  of  action  which  the  artist  has 
chosen  is  that  when  one  of  the  men,  set  to  watch  the  birds,  gives  the  signal 
to  his  companions  that  the  nets  are  full,  while  they  seem  to  be  on  the 
point  of  being  quickly  closed.* 

''  The  following  are  the  principal  features,"  says  Hamilton,  "  in  the 
representation  of  the  funeral  procession  in  the  largest  of  these  sepulchral 
chambers.  The  first  part  of  it  has  arrived  at  the  temple ;  the  |atter  part 
appears  just  setting  out.  To  begin  with  the  last  group,  which  is  on  the 
upper  line  of  figures: — Four  men  and  two  oxen  are  drawing  a  kind  of 
boat'sledge,  in  which  is  a  sarcophagus  placed  on  a  bier,  towards  the  gate  of 
the  house  or  city.  The  embalmed  body  of  the  deceased  rests  on  the  bier. 
Behind  it  are  three  men  with  cylindrical  rolls  in  their  hands,  probably  the 
will  or  last  judgment  of  the  deceased.  The  coffin  is  surrounded  by  women 
wringing  their  hands  in  affliction  and  men  with  torches,  others  with  lifted 
bands.  In  the  second  line  another  boat  or  sledge  is  drawn  by  two  men,  in 
which  two  mummies  are  placed  upright,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians  to  introduce  their  embalmed  ancestors  into  their  most  solemn 
rites.  Without  the  gate  men  and  boys  are  dancing ;  before  them  is  carried 
a  chest,  containing  perhaps  spices  and  gums  to  be  thrown  over  the  body  at 
the  time  of  interment,  or  the  small  deities  which  were  placed  alongside  of 
it ;  another  boat  on  the  water,  worked  by  a  kind  of  paddle  at  the  stem,  in 
which  are  three  figures,  one  of  them  wringing  her  hands.  In  another  boat 
18  a  man  kneeling  and  presenting  a  water-jar  and  basin  to  a  fox ;  and 
within  a  narrow  building,  in  the  same  boat,  are  a  lighted  torch,  and  a 
woman  kneeling  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  There  are  then  two  or  three 
men  drawing  a  sledge  with  a  kind  of  bundle  upon  it,  preceded  by  two 
others,  each  carrying  a  lotus  in  his  hand. 

^  At.  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  line,  the  body — having  now  passed  the 
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water — ^appears  to  be  placed  within  the  sarcopfaagas  instead  of  vpon  it,  and 
together  with  the  spices  and  Penotes  it  is  drawn  on  a  boat-sledge  towards 
the  door  of  some  sacred  building,  where  the  priest  receives  it,  hotdiDg-  a 
palm-branch  in  his  hand.  Behind  the  building  are  several  trees,  to  repre- 
sent the  sacred  groves  which  surrounded  the  Egyptian  temples.  Within 
are  ten  niches,  three  of  which  are  open,  and  contain  each  a  deity  with  the 
human  body  and  the  head  of  an  animal.  In  the  next  line,  men  and 
women*  are  presenting  offerings  to  the  presiding  Deities  of  the  place  i 
these  chiefly  consist  of  flowers  and  fruits,  among  which  the  lotus  is  most 
conspicuous ;  and  the  whole  is  closed  by  a-  large  figure  cf  Osiris,  armed  with 
the  crook  and  flagellum. 

'^Around  all  these  sculptures,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  walls  are 
regular  rows  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  serving  as  their  border  and  cornice, 
and  at  the  same  time  explanatory  of  the  scenes  contained  within  them." 

Leaving  the  grottoes  of  EUiathies  and  proceeding  to  Edfou,  the  ApoHino- 
polls  Magna  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  there  two  temples  in  a  state  of  great 
preservation :  one  of  them  consisting  of  high  pyramidal  propyla,  a  pronaoa, 
portico,  and  sekos,  the  form  most  generally  used  in  Egypt ;  the  other  is 
periptoral,  and  is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  displaying,  on  its 
several  columns^  the  appalling  figure  of  Typhon — the  emblem  of  the  Evil 
Principle^ 

The  p3nramidal  propylon  which  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
greater  temple,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  extant  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  Each  of  the  sides  is  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  thirty  wide, 
and  a  hundred  high.  Many  of  the  figures  sculptured  on  it  are  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  are  executed  in  a  masterly  and  animated  style,  adding  thus 
much  to  the  grand  eflfect  of  the  building  itself.  In  each  division  there  is  a 
staircase  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  steps,  which  conduct  the  visitor 
into  spacious  apartments  at  diflferent  elevations.  In  no  part  of  Egypt  are 
more  colossal  sculptures  to  be  seen  than  on  the  larger  temple  of  Edfou, 
which  n  e  said  to  be  extremely  well  executed,  and  in  some  cases  retaining 
their  colors  still  completely  unchanged.  Priests  are  seen  paying  divine 
honors  to  the  Scarabaeus,  or  beetle,  placed  upon  the  altar.  This  insect  is 
said  to  have  been  typical  of  the  sun,  either  because  it  changes  its  appear- 
ance and  place  of  abode  every  six  months,  or  because  it  is  wonderfully 
productive. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Egypt — those  unquestion- 
able evidences  of  the  remarkable  activity  and  skill  of  the  ancient  inhabitr 


*  This  cnstom  of  women  making  offerings  to  the  Divinity  wm  an  abomination  in  which  the 
Jewish  women  were  prohibited  from  indulging.  Isaiah  introdaces  them  ezclaimizig  against 
this  rigid  law,  and  asserting  that  God  had  continned  his  favors  even  while  they  bad  made 
offerings  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  in  coiganction  with  their  husbands,  even  as  they  had  dmw 
in  the  land  of  Egypt 
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ants  of  that  country,  we  will  visit  the  island  of  Philse,*  which,  together 
with  the  cataracts,  is,  as  of  old,  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

The  first  object  which  at  Philee  attracts  our  notice  is  the  Grand  Temple, 
which  travelers  have  looked  on  with  wonder  and  amazement.  It  has  two 
colossal  pyramidal  propyla,  one  between  the  dromos  and  pranaos,  another 
between  the  pranaos  and  the  portico,  and  a  smaller  one  leading  into  the 
sekos  or  adytum.  •  ^ 

It  is  said  that  no  part  of  any  existing  monuments  of  Egypt  is  so  well 
calculated  to  give  a  traveler  an  adequate  idea  of  their  magnitude,  as  the 
portico  of  this  temple,  which  consists  of  twelve  columns,  four  in  front  and 
three  'deep.  The  capitals  represent  varied  forms  and  compositions  of  the 
palm-branch,  the  domro-leaf,  and  the  lotus.  These,  as  well  as  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  columns,  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls,  have  been  painted  in  the 
most  vivid  colors,  still  glowing  almost  in  their  original  perfection. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  to  conceive  a  more  magnificent 
scene  than  that  which  the  whole  assemblage  of  these  painted  sculptures, 
combined  with  the  grand  effect  of  the  architecture,  must  have  produced 
when  perfect.  It  was  in  temples  of  this  description  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  lavished  their  treasures,  and  that  the  Jews  first  learned  to  make  the 
likeness  of  everything  that  was  in  heaven  and  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth ;  that  they  learned  to  bow  down  and  worship  their  god*  of  silver 
and  their  gods  of  gold,  which  they  could  not  help  sighing  after,  even 
amidst  the  horrors  of  the  desert.  It  was  a  recollection  of  this  sensual, 
fascinating  worship,  that  made  all  the  people,  at  the  command  of  Aaron^ 
tear  the  ear-rings  from  their  y^ives,  and  their  sons,  and  their  daughtera, 
with  which  he  was  to  make  the  golden  calf;  and  the  impressions  made 
by  a  residence  of  above  four  hundred  years,  were  too  strong  ever  to  be 
entirely  forgotten,  as  long  as  they  existed  as  a  nation." 

The  most  remarkable  sculptures  on  the  ceiling  of  this  portico,  are:  a 

*  This  island  is  known  to  the  neighboring  people  by  the  names  of  Anaselwagaid  and 
Giziret  el  Birbe  el  Ghfissir  (the  island  of  the  rained  teraple).  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
one  thousand  feet,  and  ita  greatest  breadth  four  hundred.  The  French  sbtsob  that  aocom- 
panled  Bonaparte's  expedition  into  Bgypt^  make  the  remark,  that  the  Egyptkina  appear  to 
have  studied  to  collect  at  Phils  every  picturesque  and  striking  beauty  of  which  their  archi- 
tecture was  susceptible.  "  It  was  the  spot/'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *'  where  we  may  suppose 
Bgyptians  and  Ethiopians  endeavored  for  ages  to  out\'ie  each  other  in  taste,  magnificence, 
and  expensive  ornaments,  ibr  the  honor  of  the  religion  they  professed  in  common,  and  of  the 
goda,  whose  equal  and  impartial  favors  were  the  objects  of  their  prayers.  PfailGB  was  like* 
wise  the  emporium  of  commerce  between  Mero^  and  Memphis.  The  island  of  Delos  in  the 
iEgean  Sea  seems  to  have  performed  the  same  office,  as  a  point  of  religious  and  commercial 
communication  between  the  Asiatic  barbarians  and  the  Greeks.  The  same  views  annually 
summon  the  pilgrims  and  merchants  from  India  and  Morocco  to  meet  at  Mecca,  the  centre  of 
the  Mohammedan  world;  and  the  riches  and  sanctity  of  Phils,  Delos,  and  Mecca,  have 
attested  the  advantages  of  their  situation^  and  the  devotion  of  their  votaries/'  Thus,  we 
here  again  see  cupidity  and  superstition  as  the  motives  of  human  action. 
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human  figure,  with  a  mitre  on  hie  head  and  a  serpent  in  his  hand,  standing 
opposite  to  one  with  the  body  of  a  bird,  the  feet  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  of 
a  dog ;  the  whole  group  being  surrounded  with  a  cluster  of  stars.  Then 
follow  three  long  female  figures,  the  arms  and  legs  of  which  are  extended 
at  right  angles  to  the  body,  one  within  the  other ;  also  encircled  by  stars. 
Next  are  two  canoes  with  paddles,  and  two  winged  globes,  then  a  flying 
beetle  with  hands  ;  a  green  canoe  with  a  red  globe  within  it,  and  in  the  glpbe 
the  figure  of  O^siris,  his  sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a  roHud  shield  in  the  other  ; 
two  birds  flying  with  palm-branches  in  their  claws,  whose  plumage  is  so 
beautifully  variegated,  as  to  lead  one  to  the  conjecture  that  they  are  the 
representations  of  the  fabulous  PhoBnix.  In  four  different  parts  of  this 
temple  is  one  man  represented  piercing  with  his  lance  another,  whom  he  is 
trampling  beneath  his  feet,  or  who  is  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  before  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  victim  is  invariably  represented 
as  of  a  smaller  size  than  his  murderer. 

There  are  also  in  several  places  representations  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Briareus  The  human  figures  lie  prostrate  under  the  many-headed 
monster,  or  raise  their  arms  and  legs  against  him  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
A  hawk  is  flying  over  the  destroyer,  who  is  grasping  in  one  hand  the  hair  of 
each  head  of  the  Briareus,  and  is  about  to  decapitate  him  with  a  falchion 
in  the  other. 

'^  This  temple,"  says  Wilkinson, ''  was  dedicated  to  Isis,  who,  as  well  as 
Osiris,  and  her  son  Horus,  were  principally  worshipped  here." 

There  is  also  a  small  peripteral  temple  about  fifty  feet  square,  two 
opposite  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  five  columns  each,  and  the  others 
by  two  pilastres,  between  which  are  the  entrances.  The  capitals  of  these 
columns  and  pilastres  are  extremely  rich,  and  the  cornice  above  them 
beautiful  and  simple.  The  intercolumniations  are  built  up  to  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  height,  to  make  amends  for  which  the  plinths  are  raised  to  a 
disproportionate  thickness. 

This  temple  is  considered  never  to  have  been  finished,  as  there  are  no 
remains  of  the  cella,  nor  any  appearance  of  an  interior  cornice,  which  must 
have  been  added  to  complete  the  temple  if  there  was  to  be  no  cella.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  to  have  unquestionable  claims  to  a  character  very 
sparingly  bestowed  on  Elgyplian  structures,  that  of  elegance  and  lightness. 
If  the  date  of  this,  too,  can  justly  be  referred  to  the  ages  anterior  to  Grecian 
civilization,  it  is  acknowledged  that,  after  they  had  seen  and  studied  this 
building,  the  Greeks  had  little  to  add  in  order  to  produce  the  finest  models 
of  architecture.* 

^  "  Here  they  saw/'  eayt  Mr.  Hamilton,  '*  simplicity  and  elegance  combined  with  maanre^ 
neaa  and  lolidity,  and  the  art  already  broaght  to  the  rery  Terge  of  periection ;  all  that  waa 
wanting  to  them  waa  harmomf  and  jywwuOjf,  and  th^  they  were  fortanate  to  attain,  and 
thvB  at  once  they  may  have  oonatnicted  their  unriTalled  monamenta.  At  the  same  time  W9 
most  allow,  that  the  Greeka  wera  not  outdone  by  their  predeceaaora  in  the  maativeneaa  of 
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t  We  are  told  that  a  peculiar  veneration  was  entertained  for  the  island  of 

I  Philie,  under  the  impression  that  Osiris  was  buried  there.* 

\  Though  only  having  surveyed  a  part  of  the  vast  number  of  magnificent 

I  edifices  which  formerly  embellished  Egypt,  I  however  feel  assured  that 

1  what  has  already  claimed  our  attention  is  sufficient  to  convince  you  of  the 

I  great  ingenuity  and  admirable  skill,  the  unceasing  industry,  the  mighty 

I  energy  and  the  vast  conceptions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    You  cannot, 

I  therefore,  fail  to  pay  a  willing  tribute  of  admiration  to  this  extraordinary 

^  people,  nor  to  applaud  their  ardent  desire  to  immortalize  their  name  by  so 

,  many  and  such  magnificent  monuments  of  the  peaceful  arts.  But  acknowK 

j  edging  as  we  do,  their  eminent  qualities  and  their  praiseworthy  efforts,  we 

j  cannot  conceive  that  even  with  the  firmest  will  they  could  have  executed, 

,  except  during  a  very  long  series  of  years,  all  those  admirable  works,  the 

^  ruins  of  which  we  have  surveyed  and  those  still  more  numerous  ones, 

whose  remains  wo  have  passed  without  notice  or  of  which  no  traces  are 
,  any  more  to  be  found. 

The  works  of  the  Egyptian  people  are,  therefore,  the  surest  evidence  of 
their  great  antiquity.  What  a  long  series  of  successive  inventions  must 
have  first  taken  place,  before  these  astonishing  temples  could  have  been  . 
reared  and  their  walls  adorned  with  such  extraordinary  sculptures !  How 
many  generations  must  have  passed  away  ere  the  Elg^ptians  could  have 
attained  the  skill  to  execute  those  wonderful  monuments  of  art,  which 
must  have  existed  long  before  the  Greeks  had  entered  on  their  glorious 
career !  Can  we,  after  mature  reflection,  deny  the  antiquity  claimed  for  the 
Egyptian  people  ?  or  are  we  to  disregiard  all  evidence  and  accept  of  the 
preposterous  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  William  Osburnet  and  some 
others,  that  God  himself  was  obliged  by  direct  interposition  to  teach  man- 
kind their  first  knowledg^e  of  the  arts  ? 

Let  us  not  for  a  moment  be  led  astray  by  such  shallow  reasoners  firom 
what  reason  and  experience  tell  us  to  be  imquestionably  true  !  Iiet  us  not 
be  deluded  by  those  who,  from  bigotry  or  any  other  motive  whatever, 
attempt  to  impose  on  us  doctrines  unworthy  of  God  and  contrary  to 
reason !  It  is  in  vain  they  tell  us  that  such  blasphemous  opinions  are 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

We  know  that  man  by  virtue  of  the  faculties  with  which  his  Creator 
has  endowed  him,  foretells  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  traces  the  comet's  path, 
measures  the  distances  of  the  stars  and  explores  the  ocean  of  space ;  that 


their  bnildings.  Agrigentam,  Pesidoninm,  SelinnSt  and  Athens,  arc  Btiflicient  testimonies  of 
t\ie  great  mechanic  powers  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  still  may  show  columns 
and  temples  nearly  as  colossal  as  those  of  Bgypt." 

*  This  honor  was  also  claimed  by  Abydos,  Memphis,  Busiris  and  Tephosiris. 

t  This  writer,  bigoted  as  he  is  in  many  respects,  puts  no  confidence  in  Usher's  oompnta* 
tion,  bat  freely  admits  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
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he  has  invented  the  art  of  printing,  and  compelled  the  secret  powere  of 
nature  to  do  his  bidding — should  we  then  dare  to  deny,  in  face  of  such 
proofs  of  his  capacities,  that  he  was  able  to  invent  the  primitive  arts, 
without  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Deity  ? 

The  truth  unquestionably  is,  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  man  was 
able  to  conceive  and  execute  such  works  as  those  which  the  Egyptians  con- 
structed ;  and  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence  he  was  endowed  by 
the  Creator  with  all  those  faculties  which,  from  a  state  of  infancy  and 
Ignorance,  enabled  him  to  rise  to  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  and 
skill  required  for  the  erection  of  such  works.  The  ancient  nations 
attributed  the  inv^ention  of  almost  every  art  to  some  of  their  divinities,  and 
this  idea  seems  to  hang  so  Jbeavenly  on  many  minds  even  of  the  present 
time,  that  they  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
divine  nature.  They  confess  themselves  Christians,  but  they  have 
not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  sublime  truths  oi  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ.  They  appear  to  understand  very  little  of  that  spiritual 
God,  whom  Christ  taught  m'kn  to  worship.  God  is  to  them  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Jewish  multitude,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
mcomprehensibility  of  His  nature. 


LETTER   XXTII. 

THE  MANNERS   AND  THE    RELIGIOUa    INSTITUTIONS    OF   THE    ANCIENT 

EGYPTIANS. 

It  can  be  justly  said,  that  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  religion,  and  that  there  has,  perhaps,  never  existed  a 
more  religious  people.  But  it  is  not  always  that  religion  is  an  index  of 
morality.  Still  the  ancient  people  of  Egypt  possessed  the  traits  of  a*  high 
moral  character ;  but  as  principles  of  conduct  often  depend  upon  certain 
ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  are  sometimes  very  different  among  different 
nations,  the  morality  of  the  Egyptians  can,  in  some  respects,  be  said  to 
have  been  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  priesthood  were  not  only  the  ministers  of  the  religious  rites,  but 
they  were  also  the  instructors  of  the  people  in  virtue  and  morality ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  much  was  proclaimed  to  be  moral  and 
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▼irtuoos  which  tended  to  bet&eAt  the  interests  of  this  privileged  class, 
which  otherwise  would  surely  not  have  been  accounted  among  the  virtues 
of  man. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  living  among  the  Egyptians  were  remark-* 
ably  small,  and  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  was  of  the  cheapest  and 
simfdest  kind.  Owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate  they  required 
few  clothes,  and  young  children  were  usually  permitted  to  remain  almost 
to  a  state  of  nudity.  The  expense  of  bringing  up  a  child  was  so  trifling, 
that  Diodorus*  asserts,  that  it  never  need  cost  a  parent  more  than  twenty 
drachmas,  or  about  three  dollars  and  twelve  cents  American  money,  until 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  It  has  therefore  justly  been  observed,  that 
it  was  the  love  of  luxury  and  the  increase  of  artificial  wants,  which  were 
the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  that  was  brought  on  a  vast  number  of 
Egyptians. 

Luxury,  at  length,  overcame  the  temperate  and  frugal  habits  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  though  the  priests  preached  abstinence,  and^also 
partially  practised  the  rules  they  prescribed,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  irresistibly  tempted  many  of  them  to  taste 
of  the  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  life. 

We  know  that  in  the  large  cities  of  Egypt,  a  fmdness  for  the  dispLay 
of  wealth  prevailed,  and  that  considerable  sums  wese  expended  in  fur* 
nishing  houses  and  in  purchasing  jewels  and  costly  works  of  art  The 
inhabitants  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  and  of  many  other  placeS) 
were  very  fond  of  splendid  equipages,  el^ant  and  con^modious  boats, 
numerous  attendants,  fine  horses,  dogs,  and  other  requisites  of  the  chase. 
Their  villas  and  gardens  cost  them  immense  sums.  But  while  the  income 
from  extensive  farms,  and  the  abundant  produce  of  a  fertile  soil  enabled  • 
the  rich  to  indulge  in  extravagant  and  expensive  hajbits,  many  of  the  less 
wealthy,  prompted  by  vanity  to  rival  those  they  envied,  were  led  to  pursue 
a  career  of  results  the  most  deplorable  to  themselves.  Sesostris,  therefore, 
found  so  many  persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  that  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  interpose  his  authority  in  their  behalf  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
was  before  the  time  Boccharis  had  introduced  the  law  prohibiting  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  here,  that  Boccharis,  finding 
that  in  many  cases  of  debt,  causes  of  dispute  had  arisen  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  that  instances 
of  great  oppression  against  the  former  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  enacted 
that  no  agreement  should  be  binding  unless  it  was  acknowledged  by  a 
written  contract ;  and  if  any  one  took  oath  that  he  did  not  owe  the  debt 
claimed,  it  should  not  be  recognized,  and  the  right  of  the  prosecuting  party 
to  sue  should  immediately  cease.t 

Diodorus  says  that  the  Egyptians  paid,  however,  less  attention  to  the 

'  *  Book  L,  c.  so.  t  Diod.,  book  i 
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splendor  of  their  houses  ihaa  to  the  embeHisbment  of  their  tombs ;  wbile 
Wilkinson  observes  "  that  the  plans  of  many  ^houses  that  remain,  and  the 
extent  of  the  villas  represented  in  the  sculptures,  plainly  show,  that  no 
precepts  can  oblige  roan  to  renounce  the  luxuries  of  life."  **  Tbe  priests," 
he  adds,  "  may  have  taught  them  that  their  stay  in  this  world  was  of  short 
duration,  that  their  present  abodes  were  only  inns  at  which  they  reposed 
during  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  that  their  tombs  alone  could  be  coor- 
sidered  as  everlasting  habitations,  which  it  was  a  religious  duty  to  adorn. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  priests  to  inculcate  similar  notions,  and  the  per- 
sons  employed  in  making  and  decorating  the  tombs  were  of  the  sarcerdotal 
order ;  and  the  splendor  of  .funeral  obsequies  tended  to  their  emolomeDts. 
They  induced  them  to  expend  considerable  suras  on  the  celebration  of 
these  rites ;  and  many  who  had  barely  sufficient  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life,  were  anxious  to  save  something  for  the  expense  of  their  death. 
For  besides  the  embalming  process,  which  sometimes  cost  a  talent  of  silver, 
or  aliout  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the  tomb  itself  was  purchased  at  an 
immense  sum,  and  numerous  demands  were  afterwards  made  upon  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  for  the  celebration  of  prayers  and  other  services  for 
the  soul."  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  good  authority  in  Diodorus  for  what  he  has 
said,  and  his  work  surely  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  a  reflecting 
mind,  without  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  mankind  have  always  been 
imposed  upon  by  a  set  of  interested  men.  Though  luxurious  as  the 
priesthood  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  to  thank 
them  for  the  most  we  know  of  the  ancient  people  of  that  country,  and  that 
it  is  principally  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  works  reared,  protmblyy 
by  their  influence,  that  posterity  has  been  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
eancient  Egyptians  were  a  great  and  glorious  nation. 

Though,  as  I  have  in  another  place  spoken  of  the  frugal  diet  which 
for  the  kings  was  prescribed  by  law,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sensual  pleasures  or  enjoyments  of  the  wealthy  classes  were  restrained  by 
any  rigid  enactments ;  but  that  all  rich  persons,  including  even  the  priests 
themselves,  could  freely  participate  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Hie. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  makes  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  *^  though  the  priests  may 
have  kept  up  an  external  appearance  of  self-denial,  and  avoided  all  unneces- 
sary display  of  wealth,  it  is  natural,  that  they  should  welcome  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  vrith  the  practice  of 
virtue ;  and  if  they  taught  others  to  avoid  ostentation,  if  they  themselves 
submitted  on  some  occasions,  to  severe  abstinence,  and  encouraged  morality 
bv  their  own  example,  we  must  allow  that  they  were  deserving  of  esteem; 
and  little  cause  for  censure  can  be  foimd,  except  in  the  exclusiveness 
which  degraded  the  lower  classes  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  the  dispro* 
portionate  extent  of  their  possessions,  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
Egyptians."  Yes,  by  practisim?  hyp  crisy  and  inculcating  the  most 
abject  superstitions  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  though  also,  by  some  praise* 
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worthy  means,  the  priesthood  had  made  themselves  the  real  rulers  of 
Egypt  and  the  owoers  of  a  t\iird  of  all  its  land.  I  will  in  another  place 
recur  to  this  subject 

Among  the  usages  of  the  Egyptians  there  was  a  very  singular  one  in 
respect  to  burglary  and  theft.  Those  who  followed  the  profe89ion  of 
thief  gave  in  th^ir  names  to  the  chief  of  the  robbers,  and  agreed  that  he 
should  be  informed  of  everything  they  might  thenceforward  steal,  the 
moment  it  was  in  their  possession.  In  consequence  of  this  the  owner  of 
the  lost  goods  always  applied  by  letter  to  the  chief  for  their  recovery ; 
and  having  stated  their  quality  and  quantity,  the  day  and  hour  when  they 
were  stolen,  and  other  requisite  particulars,  the  goods  were  identified  and  on 
a  payment  of  one  quarter  of  their  value,  were  restored  to  their  just  owner, 
in  the  same  state  as  when  taken  from  him.  The  impracticability  of 
patting  an  entire  check  to  robbery,  either  by  the  dread  of  punishment,  or 
by  any  method  that  could  be  invented  by  the  most  vigilant  police,  being 
acknowledged,  it  was  considered  more  advantageous  to  the  community  at 
large  that  this  sacrifice  of  a  part  should  be  made  in  order  to  secure  the 
restitution  of  the  remain^r  of  the  property,  than  that  the  law,  by  attempt- 
ing entire  and  absolute  protection  throdgh  the  discovery  and  punishment 
of  the  criminal,  should  become  the  indirect  cause  of  a  greater  loss.  ^  The 
salary  of  the  chief,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  ''was  not  merely  derived  from  his 
own  demands  upon  the  goods  stolen,  or  from  any  voluntary  contribution 
of  the  robbers  themselves,  but  was  probably  a  fixed  remuneration  granted 
by  the  government  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  police ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imag- 
ined that  he  was  any  other  than  a  respectable  citizen — as  the  Sheikh  of  the 
robbers  in  Cairo  at  the  present  day <— and  a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity 
and  honor. " 

As  illustrative'  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians  I  will  here  give  a 
summary  description,  which  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Wilkinson*  of  the 
bouses  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Egypt 

Yarjang  as  these  houses  materially  did  in  size  as  well  as  in  plan,  judging 
from  the  ruins  that  remain,  the  streets  ^ere  laid  out  regularly,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  the  constant  mixture  of  large  houses  and  low 
hovels  now  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  towns  of  the  East.  As  is  usually 
the  case  in  hot  climates,  many  of  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  few  except 
the  principal  ones  were  large  Miough  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  chariot. 
In  Thebes,  however,  it  is  probable  they  were  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale, 
and  proportionate  to  the  increased  size  of  the  houses,  some  of  which, 
even  in  the  early  age  of  its  founder,  are  saidt  to  have  been  four  or  five 
stories  in  height. 
The  use  of  crude  bricks,  baked  in  the  sun,  was  universal  in  Upper 


*  See  Mannera  and  Oattenii  of  tbar  Aneieiit  BgyptiaiM  by  Sir  O.  WflkliiMm,  yoI,  fL,  p^  95. 
tDiodonM. 
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and  Lower  E^pt  both  for  public  and  private  baildings,  and  the  brick-fieldfl 
gaye  abundant  occupation  to  numerous  laborers  throughout  the  coontry. 
These  simple  materials  were  found  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  climate  ; 
and  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  cheapness  with  which  they  were  made,  offered 
additional  recommendations. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  citizens  frequently  covered  a  considerable  space ; 
and  presented  to  the  street  either  the  side  of  the  house  or  the  walls  of  the 
court  attached  to  it.  Their  plans  were  regular ;  the  rooms  being  usually 
arranged  around  an  open  area,  or  on  either  side  of  a  long  passage  to  which 
an  entrance  court  led  from  the  street.  The  court  was  an  open  space, 
considerably  larger  than  the  Roman  impluviun^  probably  paved  with 
stone  or  containing  a  few  trees,  a  small  tank,  or  a  fountain,  in  its  centrej 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  main  entrance  froai 
without  A  court  was  freqtiently  common  to  several  houses ;  and  again, 
some  of  the  large  mansions  stood  detached,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
several  doors  of  entrance,  on  two  or  three  different  sides.  They  had  a 
portico,  or  porch,  before  the  front  door  supported  on  two  colunms,  below 
whose  capitals  were  attached  ribbons  or  banners  ;i^e  name  of  the  persoo 
who  lived  there  being  occasionally  painted  within  on  the  lintel  or  imposts 
of  the  door ;  and  sometimes  the  portico  consisted  of  a  double  row  of  ccd- 
umns  between  which  stood  colossal  statues  of  the  king. 

A  line  of  trees  ran  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  house. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  apartments  numerous  and  diflerent  modes 
were  adopted,  according  to  circumstances. 

Egyptian  doorways  were  generally  surmounted  by  the  usual  oomice,  bat 
many  were  decorated  according  to  the  taste  at  the  person  of  the  house. 

The  floors  were  sometimes  of  stone,  or  a  composition  made  of  lime  and 
other  materials,  and  the  roofs  of  the  rooms  were  supported  by  rafters  of  the 
date  trees  arranged  close  together,  or  more  generally,  at  intervals,  with 
transverse  layers  of  palm-branches,  or  planks.  Many  roofs  were  vaulted, 
and  built,  like  the  rest  of  the  bouse,  of  crude  bricks ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  chambers  jn  the  pavilion  of  Rameses  3d,  at  Medee- 
net  Haboo  were  arched  with  stone,  since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of 
their  walls  show  that  the  fallen  roofs  had  this  form. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  adds,  that  at  Saqqara  a  stone-arch  still  exists  from  the 
time  of  the  second  Psameticus,  from  or  about  six  hundred  years  before  our 
era,  and  that  this  vault  proves  that  the  art  must  long  before  have  been 
carried  to  some  perfection.  It  has,  however,  generally  been  considered, 
that  the  Egyptians  before  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  were  unacquainted 
with  this  art,  and  I  think  that  had  it  been  generally  practised  ruins  of  some 
ancient  bridges  would  have  been  found  in  ESgypt. 

As  bricks  were  the  material  of  all  private  and  many  public  buildings, 
their  manufacture  was  found  to  be  a  very  fruitful  source  of  profit,  and  was 
therefore,  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  government,  which,  by  em- 
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ploying  slaves  and  captives,  could  produce  them  at  less  cost  than 
what  individuals  might  incur.  From  the  £sict  that  all  bricks  found  in 
ancient  buildings  have  a  mark  on  them,  it  has  with  good  reason  been 
inferred  that  there  must  have  existed  a  law  which  required  they  should 
be  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  king  or  of  some  privileged  person. 

The  ancient  houses  appear  from  the  sculptures  not  to  have  been  very 
high ;  seldom  more  than  three  stories.  On  the  top  of  the  houses,  there 
was  generally  a  terrace  which  served  both  for  a  place  of  repose  and  for  exer* 
cise  during  the  warm  season ;  as  they  were  covered  with  a  roof  supported 
by  columns,  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded,  while  the*terrace  was 
fanned  by  a  refreshing  breeze.  It  was  here  too,  that  the  Egyptians  slept  at 
night  in  the  summer,  as  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  said  to 
do  at  the  present  day.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  Egyytians 
protected  Uiemselves  from  the  gnats  by  a  fishing  net,  which  must  have  been 
made  in  a  different  manner  from  those  we  now  use,  or  else  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  trust  to  the  current  of  air,  that  passed  over  this  eleva- 
ted space,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  visits  of  these  troublesome 
insects. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  are  said  to  have  been  richly  painted,  and 
frequently  with  much  taste ;  but  of  their  effect  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing  except  from  those  of  the  tombs,  where  they  are  preserved  far  more 
perfectly  than  in  the  dwellings,  few  of  which  retain  any  vestiges  qf  the 
stucco,  or  of  the  colored  devices  that  once  adorned  them.  The  favorite 
designs  of  these  paintings  were  the  lotus,  the  square,  the  diainond  and  the 
circle ;  but  those  in  most  use  were  a  succession  of  scrolls,  and  square 
within  square,  usually  called  Tuscan  borders,  both  of  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  as  well  as  Egyptian  vases. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  fac-similes  of  some  of  these  designs  from  a  tomb  of 
E'Sioot,  painted  upon  a  black  or  dark  bronze  ground,  which,  though  of  an 
age  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century  before  our  era,  are  very  elegant  and 
bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  Greek  style.  The  same  writer  justly 
observes,  that  the  fact  that  the  Greek  and  Romans  far  surpassed  the 
Egyptians  in  taste  and  in  the  numerous  combinations  with  which  they 
adorned  their  rooms,  was  a  natural  result  of  the  encouragement  given  by 
these  nations  to  inventions,  while  the  artists  of  Egypt  restrained  by  regu- 
lations and  prejudices,  were  withheld  from  a  development  of  the  true 
principles  of  taste  and  beauty  :  but  he  also  adds, '' though  the  laqueata 
tecta  of  the  Romans  surpassed  in  richness  and  beauty  the  effect  of  the 
ceilings  of  the  Egyptian  houses — which  were  divided  into  numerous 
compartments,  presenting  cornices,  mouldings  and  embossed  fret-work, 
painted,  gilt«  and  even  inlaid  with  ivory* — still  in  the  general  mode  of 


•  Pliny  xzxiii— 3  and  xxxv— 40.    Virg.  Mn,  1.,  172. 
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deeoration  they,  like  the  stuccoed  walls,  bore  a  striking  anal<^  to  those 
in  the  mansions  of  Thebes,  and  other  cities  on  the  Nile. 

Beside  their  houses  in  the  towns,  the  Egyptian  grandees  had  extenfidve 
villas,  which,  with  a  very  commodious  mansion,  contained  spacious  gardens 
watered  by  canals  communicating  with  the  Nile.  They  had  also  tanks 
of  water,  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  which  served  for  ornament  as 
well  as  for  irrigation,  when  the  Nile  was  low  ;  and  on  these  the  master  of 
the  house,  together  with  his  family  and  friends,  used  to  amuse  themselves 
by  occasional  excursions  in  a  pleasure  boat  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  entrances  of  large  villas  were  generally  through  folding  gates,  stand- 
ing between  lofty  towers  as  in  the  propylaea  of  temples,  with  a  small  door 
at  each  side ;  but  others  had  merely  folding  gates  with  imposts  surmounted 
by  a  cornice.  A  circuitous  wall  surrounded  the  premises  *,  but  the  courts 
of  the  house,  the  garden,  the  offices,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  villa, 
had  each  their  separate  enclosure. 

The  superintendence  of  the  house  and  grounds  was  entrusted  to  stew- 
ards, who  regulated  the  tillage  of  the  land,  received  whatever  was  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  produce,  overlooked  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of 
cattle  and  stock  upon  the  estate,  settled  the  accounts,  and  often  condemned 
the  delinquent  peasants  to  the  bastinado  or  other  punishments  sancticmed 
by  custom. 

The  mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very 
simple  and  rude  construction.  They  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  two 
drcular  stones,  nearly  flat,  the  lower  one  stationary,  while  the  other  turned 
on^  pivot  or  shaft,  rising  from  the  centre  of  that  beneath  it ;  and  the  grain 
descending  through  an  aperture  in  the  upper  stone,  immediately  over  the 
pivot,  gradually  underwent  the  process  of  grinding  as  it  passed.  They 
were  turned  by  a  woman,  seated  and  holding  a  handle,  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly near  the  edge.  Mr.  Wilkinson  adds,  that  the  hand-mills  adopted  by 
the  modem  Egyptian  peasants  were  probably  borrowed  from,  and  are 
similar  to  those  of  their  predecessors. 

The  wealthier  classes  are  said  to  have  kept  a  baker  in  the  house  ;  but 
in  establishments  of  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  families  of  limited  means, 
women  performed  that  office.* 

The  mode  of  irrigating  their  pleasure-grounds  adopted  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  in  many  instances  men  were 
employed  to  water  the  beds  with  pails,  suspended  by  a  wooden  yoke,  borae 
upon  their  shoulders.  The  same  yoke  was  employed  for  carrying  other 
things,  or  whatever  was  taken  to  market,  and  every  trade  appears  to  have 
made  use  of  it  for  this  purpose  from  the  potter  to  the  carpenter  and 
shipwright. 

*  Plinj  lays :  There  were  no  baken  in  Rome  tUl  after  5S0  yean  from  the  Imilding  of  tbat 
city,  but  the  Boman  women  made  the  bread  at  home. 
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The  impleroeots  of  husbandry  and  many  other  iDstmraento  of  tbo  mosl 
frequent  daily  use  were  very  imperfect  and  clumsy ;  but  this  originated 
from  the  little  encouragement  which  was  held  out  to  inventions  designed 
to  alleviate  the  toils  of  the  working  classes.  The  Egyptian  grandees,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  and  those  of  modem  times,  were  more  ready  to  patro- 
nize those  persons  who  devised  some  novelty  that  might  add  to  the  splendor 
of  a  bouse,  a  chamber  or  a  dress,  than  to  encourage  those  who  would  have 
undertaken  to  invent  a  plow  or  any  other  instrument  in  daily  use  among 
the  laboring  classes.  Besides  it  must  be  admitted  that  husbandmen  and 
mechanics. are  in  general  adverse  to  innovations,  and  that  it  is  oAen  a  hard 
task  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  instruments  which  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  handle,  though  tending  to  diminish  their  labor  or  improve  their 
works.  Consequently  all  that  was  intended  for  external  show  or  was 
exposed  to  view  was  exquisitely  finished  ;  ^  but  the  keys,"  says  Mr.  Wilk- 
inson, ''  and  locks  of  that  door,  whose  panels,  handles,  and  other  external 
parts,  evinced  no  ordinary  skill,  were  rude  and  imperfect ;  the  former  if  they 
simply  answered  the  purpose,  satisfied ;  the  latter  &iled  to  please,,  unless 
they  promised  to  flatter  the  pride  of  their  possessor  by  commanding  admi- 
ration." 

Gardens  are  said  frequently  to  be  represented  on  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
and  of  other  places  in  Egypt,  many  of  which  appear  to  have  been  of 
remarkable  extent 

So  fond  were  the  Egyptians  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  of  ornamenting 
their  gardens  with  a  multitude  and  variety  of  plants,  that  they  even 
exacted  a  contribution  of  rare  productions  from  the  nations  which  were 
tributary  to  them,  and  foreigners  are  represented  bringing  plants  among 
their  presents  to  the  Egyptian  kings. 

There  is  much  probability  that  the  E^ptians  spent  a  great  deal  of  the 
warmer  season  in  the  cod  and  shady  retirement  of  their  gardens ;  where, 
like  the  Romans  they  entertained  their  iriends  in  the  summer ;  and  from 
the  size  of  some  of  the  kiosks,  which  occur  in  the  paintings  it  has  been 
inferred  that  they  were  rather  intended  for  this  purpose  than  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  master  of  the  villa.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  the  gardens 
were  originally  laid  out,  with  a  view  to  utility,  and  were  principally  stocked 
with  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  the  family ;  but  as  riches  and  luxu- 
ry increased,  to  the  simple  beds  of  herbs  were  added  avenues' of  shady 
trees,  and  the  usual  variety  of  aromatic  plants  and  ornamental  flowers.  * 
It  then  became  divided  into  different  parts,  distinguished  by  separate 
names,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended ;  and  the 
vineyard,  orchard,  kitchen  and  flower  garden,  had  each  its  own  determi- 
nate limits,  in  accordance  with  the  means  or  taste  of  its  owner.  Some  of 
the  more  wealthy,  extending  still  farther  the  range  of  their  villas  added  a 
park — noQaditoog* — which,  independent  of  its   fish-ptinds  and  "  preserves 

•  Oimf  Bntetto  ftune :  '*  «jr»  rt  afirtXirthot  yw  KOt  rw»  irapa^«a«»/*-.ltQ6  15. 
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Cmt  game/'  contained  many  diffeient  sections,  as  the  ^lltnariam  fer  bens, 
the  chenoboscium  for  geese,  the  stalls  for  fattening  cattle  and  for  keeping 
the  wild  goats  and  other  animals  originally  from  the  desert,*  whose  meat 
was  reckoned  among  the  dainties  of  the  tablet 

Fowling  and  fishing  on  their  own  grounds  seem  to  ha^e  occupied  many 
of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  n^ealthy  Egyptians ;  and  there  many  a  youth, 
and  sometimes  even  a  damsel,  was  wont  to  practice  with  the  bow  by  shoo^ 
ing  at  a  target 

In  the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  their  friends,  the  party, 
usually  among  the  rich,  sat  on  elegant  chairs  and  fiiuteuilles,  each  of  which 
was  designed  for  one  person.  Sometimes  they  also  used  stools  and  low 
seats,  raised  very  little  above  the  ground,  and  some  sat  cross-legged,  on 
one  knee,  upon  mats  or  carpets ;  but  men  and  women  were  generally  sepa- 
rated though  apparently  in  the  same  room. 

Many  of  the  fauteuiDes  are  of  the  most  elegant  form,  and  were  made  of 
ebony  and  other  rare  kinds  of  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  covered  with 
rich  stuffs ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  very  similar  to  some  now  used 
in  Europe. 

The  seat  was  frequently  of  leather,  painted  with  flowers  and  fancy 
devices ;  and  the  figure  of  a  captive,  or  a  conquered  foe,  was  frequently 
represented  at  the  side,  or  among  the  ornaments  of  the  chair.  Sometimes 
the  seat  was  formed  of  an  interlaced  work  of  cords,  carefully  and  neatly 
arranged,  which,  like  the  Indian  cane  chairs  in  use  among  ourselves,  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  suitable  for  use  in  a  hot  climate ;  but  over  this, 
they  even  occasionally  placed  a  leather  cushion,  painted  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.! 

The  stools  used  in  the  saloon  were  of  the  same  style  and  elegance  as . 
the  chairs,  and  frequently  differed  from  them  only  in  the  absence  of  a 
back;  those  of  more  delicate  workmanship  being  made  of  ebony  and 
inlaid,  as  before  stated,  with  ivory  or  some  rare  kind  of  wood. 

The  ottomans  used  among  the  Egyptians  were  simply  square  sofiafi, 
without  backs,  raised  from  the  ground  nearly  to  the  same  level  as  the 
chairs.  The  upper  part  was  of  leather,  or  of  cotton  stuff,  richly  colored, 
like  the  cushions  of  the  fauteuilles;  and  the  base  was  of  wood,  painted  with 
various  devices,  and  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  captives,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  degraded  by  holding  so  humiliating  a  position. 

Footstools,  also,  constituted  part  of  the  fiimiture  of  the  sitting  room. 
Mats  were  commonly  used  in  their  sitting  room,  as  at  the  present  day,  and 
they  are  not  only  to  be  seen  represented  in  the  sculptures,  but  monuments 
of  them  have  also  been  found  in  the  Theban  tombs. 


*  The  Egyptians  also  tamed  wild  animals  for  varioos  purposes,  as  the  lion,  gazelle,  leopavd, 
baboons  and  crocodiles,  and  Mr:  Wilkinson  says,  that  in  the  Inisma  coontry,  which  lies  to  the 
ionth  of  Abyssinia,  monlceys  are  even  at  the  present  day  taught  seyeral  usefnl  works. 

t  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  187. 

t  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  194.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Tbeir  couchefl  evinced  no  less  taste  than  the  fauteuQles.  They  were  of 
wood,  with  one  end  raised  and  receding  in  a  graceful  curve ;  and  the  feet, 
as  in  many  of  the  chairs,  were  fashioned  to  resemble  those  of  some  wild 
animal.  The  couches  appear  also  to  have  been  intended  as  bedsteads ; 
and  they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  used  to  sleep  upon  at  night,  and  in  the 
day  time,  a  rich  covering  being  substituted  for  the  beddings,  they  were 
readily  transformed  into  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  '^  The  presence 
of  the  head  pillow,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  placed  upon  it,  and  the  steps 
at  the  side  for  ascending  it,  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  this  supposition ; 
nor  is  it  contrary  to  the  custom  in  the  East  at  the  present  day." 

The  Egyptian  tables  were  round,  square  or  oblong;  the  first  were 
generally  used  during  their  repasts,  and  consisted  of  a  circular  fiat  summit, 
supported  on  a  single  shaft  or  leg  in  the  centre,  or  by  the  figure  of  a  matt 
intended  to  represent  a  captive.  Large  tables  had  generally  three  or  four 
legs,  but  some  were  made  with  solid  sides ;  and,  though  most  usually  of 
wood,  many  were  of  metal  or  stone ;  they  varied  in  size,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  used.* 

Common  people  either  sat  cross-legged,  as  the  modem  Asiatics,  or 
crouched  on  the  ground,  in  which  last  attitude  are  formed  many  Egyptian 
statues  and  painted  figures. 

In  their  entertainments,  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  done  everything 
which  could  promote  festivity  and  amusement  among  the  guests.  Music, 
song,  dancing,  buffoonery,  feats  of  agility,  or  games  of  chance,  were  gene- 
rally introduced,  and  were  accompanied  with  all  the  luxuries  which  the 
cellar  and  the  table  could  afford.  The  party  when  invited  to  dinner,  met 
about  mid-day.  As  they,  like  the  Greeks,  considered  it  a  want  of  good 
breeding  to  sit  down  to  table  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  the 
latter  were  for  awhile  first  entertained  with  music.  Immediately  before 
dinner  the  guests  washed  their  hands ;  the  water  being  brought  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  practised  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt ;  and  ewers,  not 
unlike  those  which  are  said  to  be  used  by  (he  modem  Egyptians  are  repre- 
sented with  the  basins  belonging  to  them  in  the  paintings  of  a  Theban 
tomb.  It  is  certain  that  basins  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  guests,  and  Herodotus  mentions  especially  a 
golden  basin  belonging  to  Amasis,  which  he  and  the  guests  who  dined  with 
him  used  for  washing  their  feet.  It  was  customary  for  a  servant  to  attend 
any  guest,  as  he  seated  himself,  and  to  anoint  his  head  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal tokens  of  welcome.t  Wine  was  afterwards  offered.  It  was  usually 
brought  to  the  ladies  by  a  servant  in  a  small  vase,  which,  when  emptied 
into  the  drinking  cup,  was  handed  to  an  under  servant,  or  slave,  that 
followed  after ;  but  to  the  men  it  was  frequently  presented  in  a  one-handle 

*  WilkinBon's  Ancient  Egyptians,  toI.  li,  p.  202.  t  See  Athenens,  xr.,  13. 
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goblet,  without  being  poured  into  any  cup,  though  sometimes  it  whs  poured 
into  a  small  vase  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  bronze^  or  even  glass. 

In  spite  of  all  (he  exhortations  or  injunctions  of  the  priesthood  in  behalf 
of  temperance,  the  Egyptians  are  described  by  some  ancient  writer,  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  this  reproach  ia  said  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  sculptures,  which  "represent  both  men  and  women,  at  least  of  the 
working  classes,  as  having  taken  too  heavy  draughts  of  the  brimmed  cup. 
Men  unable  to  walk  from  their  feasts  are  seen  borne  home  by  the  servants, 
or  indulging  in  extravagant  buffoonery,  dancing  in  a  ludicrous  manner, 
standing  on  their  heads,  and  joining  in  amusements  that  terminate  in 
serious  disputes. 

At  the  tables  of  the  rich,  stimulants  were  sometimes  used  to  excite  the 
palate  before  drinking,  and  cabbage  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  vegetables 
which  served  the  Egyptians  for  this  purpose ;  from  which  circumstance, 
as  also  from  the  authority  of  Dion,  Athenieus  has  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  a  people  systematically  addicted  to  intemperance.  This 
opinion  is,  however,  not  so  far  confirmed  that  we  can  admit  it  to  be  fully 
proved,  though  it  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  were  generally 
amenable  to  this  reproach. 

Besides  wine,  partly  produced  and  partly  imported,  the  Egyptians  used 
also  beer,  called  zythus,  which  Diodorus,  though  unaccustomed  to  it,  and 
a  native  of  a  country  producing  fine  wine,  praises  as  excellent,  and  affirms 
that  it  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  was  made  from 
barley,  but  as  hop  was  unknown  to  them,  they  had  recourse  to  other  plants 
in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  delicate  flavor ;  and  the  lupin,  the  skirret*  and 
the  root  of  the  Assyrian  plant  were,  therefore,  used  for  that  purpose :  as 
we  so  learn  from  Columella  in  the  following  verses  :t 

**  Inn  siaer,  AMyrioqne  venit  quae  aemine  ndiz 
8«cteqae  praebetur  madido  aatiata  lapino 
Ut  PeloBiaci  proritet  pocala  zjthi." 

The  vicinity  of  Pelusium  appears  to  have  been  moat  noted  for  its  beer 
and  the  Pelusiac  zythus  is  mentioned  by  several  authors.  Athensus 
describes  the  Elgyptian  beer  as  very  strong,  and  that  it  had  so  exhilarating 
an  effect,  that  those  who  had  drunk  of  it,  danced,  sang  and  committed  the 
same  excesses  as  those  who  were  intoxicated  with  the  strongest  wine. 

The  Egyptians  had  also  an  artificial  kind  of  wine  or  cider,  which  Plinyt 
tells  us  was  extracted  from  various  kinds  of  fruit 

Among  the  various  fruit  trees  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated, 
palms  held  the  first  rank,  as  weO  from  their  abundance  as  from  their  great 

'  Sii^r ;  the  nam  •Uaram  of  Linn  em.  t  Book  z— U4. 

t  Pliny,  UT.— 16.    "  De  vinis  factitiu." 
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Utility.  The  fruit  constituted  a  chief  part  of  their  food,  both  in  the  month 
of  AugU9t,  when  it  was  gathered  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  it  was  used  in  a  preserved  state.  They  had  two  differ- 
ent modes  of  keeping  the  dates ;  one  was  by  the  simple  process  of  drying 
them,  the  other  was  by  making  them  into  a  conserve  which  was  eaten 
either  cooked  or  as  a  simple  sweetmeat  Mr.  Wilkinson  adds,  that  he 
found  some  such  cakes,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  English  Museum — ^as 
well  as  the  dried  dates  in  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes. 

Dates  were  also  given  to  camisls  and  animals,  as  is  still  the  custom  of 
the  East. 

In  Upper  Egypt  another  tree  which  was  called  the  Theban  palm,*  was 
also  much  cultivated.  The  fruit  is  a  large  rounded  nut  with  a  fibrous 
exterior  envelope  which  has  a  sweet  flavor,  very  similar  to  gingerbread. 
Besides  these  trees  bearing  fruits,  there  were  many  others,  as  fig,  pomegran- 
ate, olive,  peach,  almond,  and  the  locust.  Thus  the  Egyptians  were  in  no 
want  of  fruits  delicate  to  the  palate. 

Surrounded  by  luxuries  of  every  kind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  some- 
times gave  way  to  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites  of  man's  nature ; 
still  they  appear  not  to  have  been  so  much  addicted  to  the  enjoyments  of 
the  table  as  the  Assyrians,  and  some  other  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  even 
the  Romans  since  their  manners  had  been  corrupted.  I  think  that  no  little 
credit  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  priests  to  keep  the  people  of  Egypt, 
within  at  least  some  bounds  of  restraint  in  this  respect. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  of  music  and  of  dancing, 
and  there  are  many  proofs  of  their  having  made  considerable  attainments 
in  the  former  art. 

The  distinguished  traveler  Bruce, — once  so  long  considered  as  a  narrator 
of  falsehoods,  but  whose  fair  fame  is  now  restored  through  the  investiga- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  this  century — in  noticiog  the  harps  sculptured 
on  one  of  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  says,  '^  they  overturn  all  the  accounts 
hitherto  given  of  the  earliest  state  of  music  and  musical  instruments  in  the 
East ;  and  are  altogether  in  their  form,  ornaments  and  compass,  an  incon- 
testible  proof,  stronger  than  a  thousand  Greek  quotations,  that  geometry, 
drawing,  mechanics  and  music,  were  at  the  greatest  perfection  when  this 
instrument  was  made,  and  that  the  period  from  which  we  date  the  inven- 
tion of  these  arts,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  their  restoration." 
But  this  remark,  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  can  be  applied  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  three-stringed  guitar  used  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Though  I  cannot  admit  that  from  the  construction  of  these  instruments, 
we  are  altogether  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Bruce  did, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  they  exhibit  undoubted  evidence  that,  in  addition  to 
their  attainments  in  music,  the  Egyptians  had  made  great  advances  in  the 


•  The  Cucifera  Tbebaica— See  Pliny  xiii..  4  and  9. 
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sciences  and  other  arts.  The  Greek  writers  tdl  us  even,  that  th»  ancient 
Egyptians  had  from  the  remotest  time  diligently  and  successfully  cultivated 
the  art  of  music,  and  that  they  had  committed  to  writing  its  principlea^ 
which  were  both  subtle  and  intricate.  Strangers  visited  Egypt,  therefore, 
on  purpose  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  enchantiog  arU 

We  are  informed  by, later  travelers,  that  the  paintings  on  the  tombs 
sU'oogly  confirm  this  account,  as  among  the  many  scenes  of  ordinary  life 
with  which  their  walls  are  decorated,  no  subject  is  mure  general  than  that 
of  groups  of  musicians  playing  upon  stringed  instruments  or  pipes,  singing 
in  chorus  or  beating  tamboiiues  or  drums. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed,  that  in  regard  to  stringed  instruments, 
the  progress  oi  their  invention  has  been  very  gradual,  and  that  this  gradu- 
ation has  been  marked  by  successive  additions  to  the  number  of  strings 
employed.  As  Plutarch  relates  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  to  Thoth  the 
invention  of  the  lyre  with  three  strings,  it  has  generally  been  presumed 
that  it  had  originally  one  string,  and  the  addition  of  more  strings  was  the 
work  of  many  ages.  This  conclusion,  perhaps,  falls  short  of  the  truth,  as 
it  is  very  possible  that  such  an  instrument  with  three  or  more  strings  could 
have  been  invented  at  once ;  but  as  harps  of  two  stringSi  and  of  thirteen, 
and  of  nearly  every  number  intermediate  between  these  two,  are  found 
painted  on  most  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Osborne,*  is  well  founded — who,  from  this  fact,  has  in- 
ferred that  the  age  of  all  these  different  harps  is  the  same,  and  that  the 
one  was  not  used  anterior  to  the  other.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  will 
not  dispute  with  Mr.  Osborne  on  that  point,  but  finding  him  inclined  to 
deny  that  these  instruments  are  invented  by  man,  and  advancing  the  opin- 
ion  that  they  are  an  invention  of  God,  who  he  says  taught  mankind  to 
make  them,  I  must  not  only  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  before  said  on 
this  subject,  but  also  declare  that  such  doctrines  are  unworthy  of  God  and 
degrading  to  the  nature  of  man.  I  am  not  among  those  who  esti- 
mate too  highly  the  capacity  of  man,  but  surely  the  All- Wise  Being  who 
brought  man  into  existence,  endowed  him  with  all  qualities  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  invent  every  art  necessary  to  his  sustenance,  to  his  comfort 
and  to  his  enjoyments.  What  an  imperfect  idea  of  God  have  they,  who 
attempt  to  impose  upon  us  the  belief,  that  he  sent  out  his  children  oa 
their  wandering  through  the  course  of  time,  without  having.provided  them 
beforehand  with  the  means  to  fulfil  their  pilgrimage  ! 

We  are  told  that  the  most  ancient  tomb  of  Ghizeh  represents  three 
persons  playing  and  singing  in  concert ;  and  Mr.  Osbornet  says,  that  the 
forms  of  their  instruments  are  different ;  that  thence  it  is  obvious  that  they 
do  not  strike  the  same  note  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  science  of 

*  Bee  Ancient  Bgypt  by  William  Osborne,  junior;  London  Bdition,  1S46. 
t  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  ftSKL 
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barmoDy  must  have  been  known  among  the  Egyptians  at  this  very  remote 
period*  He  also  relates,  that  the  original  of  the  Grecian  lyre  is  frequently 
represented  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  though  this  'instrument  had  not 
more  than  four  strings ;  there  are,  however,  among  the  representations 
alluded  to  found  one  which  had  five  and  another  nine  strings  ;  hence  Mr. 
Osborne  infers  that  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  certain  musicians, 
reeorded  in  Grecian  history,  to  add  to  the  strings  of  the  lyre,  for  which 
they  were  denounced  and  proscribed  by  their  contemporaries,  might  realty 
be  no  more  than  efforts  to  restore  this  instrument  to  its  original  state. 

Representations  of  singers  and  dancers  are  also  very  numerous  on  the 
Egyptian  tombs.  All  this  goes  far  to  prove,  that  this  nation  was  much 
addicted  to  social  enjoyments,  and  that  the  priests,  if  they  burdened  them' 
with  tiresome  religious  ceremonies,  did  not  generally  oblige  them  to  wear 
a  serious  countenance,  as  though  ever  in  apprehension  of  some  dreadful 
infliction  from  the  wrath  of  an  angry  Deity.  How  can  the  sunny  smiles 
of  innocent  joys  be  displeasing  to  a  benevolent  Being  ? 

No  nation  ever  held  death  so  constantly  befbre  its  eyes  as  the  Egyptian!?; 
to  them  life  was  death  and  death  was  life.  We  have  seen  the  magnificent 
sculptures  which  were  raised  not  only  to  be  occupied  by  the  corpses  of  the 
Egyptian  grandees,  but  also  by  those  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  Tet  in 
spite  of  their  rel^ious  ideas  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  death  and  the  care 
which  was  taken  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  the  dead  from  corruption,  it  was 
natural  that  the  departure  of  beloved  friends  should  be  felt  with  regret.  It 
was  aimong  the  !E^yptians,  as  among  other  civilized  nations,  considered 
decent  to  manifest  by  some  exterior  signs  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
consequently,  even  among  the  former,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  on  mourn- 
ing on  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  relative. 

When  any  member  of  a  family  died,  all  his  kindred  and  fneiids  quitted 
their  usual  habits,  put  on  mourning,  and  abstained  from  baths,  wine  and 
daintier  of  every  kind,  as  I  have  before  related  was  the  custom  on  the  death 
of  a  king.' 

In  embalming  the  body,  Diodorus*  relates,  that  many  persons  were 
employed.  Some  drew  the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  by  an  instrument 
made  for  that  purpose.  Others  emptied  the  bowels  and  intestines,  by 
cutting  a  bole  in  the  side,  with  an  Ethiopian  stone  sharp  as  a  razor ;  after 
which,  the  cavities  were  filled  with  perfumes  and  various  odoriferous  drugs. 
As  this  evacuation  could  not  be  done  without  some  dissections  which 
appeared  in  some  measure  cruel  and  inhuman,  the  persons  who  had  per- 
formed them  had  to  run  away  as  soon  as  the  operation  was  over,  or  they 
were  pursued  with  stones.  Those  again,  who  were  employed  in  embalm- 
ing the  body  were  honorably  treated.  The  body  was  filled  with  myrrh, 
cinnamon  and  many  different  kinds  of  spices,  varying  according  to  the 
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rank  and  wealth  of  ihe  deceased.  After  a  certain  time  the  corpse  was 
swathed  in  lawn  fillets,  which  were  glued  together  with  a  kind  of  very  thin 
guni,  and  then  crusted  over  with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes,  if  such  could 
be  afforded.  By  this  means,  we  are  told,  that  the  entire  figure  of  the 
body,  the  very  lineaments  of  the  face,  and  the  hair  even  on  the  eye-lids 
and  brows,  were  preserved  in  their  natural  state.  When  the  body  was 
embalmed,  it  was  delivered  to  the  relatives,  who  placed  it  in  a  kind  of  open 
chesty  fitted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  corpse,  and  set  upright  against  the 
wall,  either  in  sepulchres,  or  for  want  of  them,  in  their  own  houses. 

But  before  a  corpse  could  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  asylum  of  the 
tomb,  a  public  trial  was  held  whether  this  honor  could  be  granted  or  not 
If  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  led  an  unworthy  or  criminal  life, 
his  memory  was  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  a  solemn  burial.  But 
if  it  was  acknowledged  that  his  life  had  in  general  been  virtuous,  the  body 
was  admitted  into  the  sacred  tombs. 

When  a  favorable  judgment  was  pronounced,  the  ceremonies  of  inter- 
ment were  celebrated.  In  the  panegyric,  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
birth  of  the  deceased,  because  every  Egyptian  was  considered  noble.  No 
praises  were  thought  to  be  just  or  merited,  but  such  as  related  to  the 
personal  deserts  of  the  deceased.  He  might,  therefore,  be  applauded  for 
having  recegred  an  excellent  education  in  his  younger  years ;  and  in  his 
more  mature  age,  for  having  cultivated  piety  towards  the  gods,  justice 
towards  his  fellow-men,  gentleness,  modesty,  moderation,  and  gratitude 
towards  those  who  had  done  him  any  service.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
gratitude  was  the  virtue  held  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the  Eigyptians. 
At  last,  all  present  raised  shouts  of  applause  and  lavished  every  term  of 
eulogy  on  the  deceased,  as  one  who  would  be  received  for  ever  among  the 
virtuous  dead. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  Egyptians  during  or,  as  Herodotus  states, 
after  their  repasts,  to  introduce  a  wooden  image  of  Osiris  in  the  forrti  of  a 
human  mummy,  standing  erect  as  Plutarch*  informs  us,  in  a  case,  or  lying 
on  a  bier,  and  to  represent  it  to  each  of  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding them  of  their  mortality  and  the  instability  of  all  human  enjoyments. 

Women  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Rome,  were  allowed  to  mingle  in  the 
society  of  men  even  when  they  were  strangers,  but  as  this  was  not  the 
custom  in  Athens,  some  writers  have  awarded  a  superiority  to  the  former 
in  the  customs  of  social  life.  I  think  that  we  might  have  some  reason  to 
question  the  justice  of  this  judgment  It  is  surely  far  more  agreeable  and 
certainly  tending  more  to  refine  the  manners  of  men,  and  to  improve  the  men- 
tal acquirements  of  women,  when  both  sexes  enjoy  each  others'  conversation 
in  refined  society.  Yet,  I  cannot  at  the  same  time,  but  think  that  women 
lose  much  of  their  charms  by  being  too  frequently  in  the  society  of  men ; 
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I  think  that  in  no  place  where  such  a  custom  prevails,  women  will  long 
preserve  that  total  ignorance  of  all  sensuality,  which  is  not  only  the  strong- 
est palladium  of  their  virtue,  but  also  of  that  purity  and  tranquillity  of  the 
heart  which  is  so  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  in  undue  time  a 
smouldering  volcano.  I  wish,  above  all,  to  find  in  women  that  nicety  of 
feeling,  that  downcast  eye  and  that  enchanting  blush  which  are  no  products 
of  coquetry,  but  of  the  secret  voice  of  sleeping  nature.  I  may  admire 
that  heroine  who  can  boast  of  a  hundred  victories  over  the  seductive  smiles 
of  tempting  Amour ;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  deem  her  capable  of  passioo- 
ate  love. 

From  the  ladies  we  pass  to  those  who  wielded  the  weapons  of  war  in 
their  defence. 

The  Egyptian  army  was  composed  of  infantry,  charioteers  and  horse- 
men. Its  strength  appears  to  have  consisted  in  archers,  whose  skill  proba- 
bly contributed  chiefly  to  the  success  of  the  Egyptian  arms.  They  fought 
either  on  foot  or  in  chariots,  and  may,  therefore,  be  classed  under  the  sepa- 
rate heads  of  a  mounted  and  unmounted  corps.  There  is  much  reason  to 
presume  that  they  constituted  the  chief  parts  of  both  wings  of  an  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Several  bodies  of  heavy  infantry  divided  into 
regiments,  each  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  arms,  formed  the  centre ;  and 
the  cavalry  which,  according  to  the  historical  accounts  wer^  numerous, 
covered  and  supported  the  foot. 

There  are,  curiously  enough,  no  representations  of  Egyptian  horsemen 
in  the  sculptures,  hut  we  find  them  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  histo- 
rians, that  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  proper 
mode  of  using  this  force.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  horses  of 
Egypt  were  much  celebrated.  In  the  battle  scenes  of  the  temples  in  Upper 
Egypt,  we  meet  with  several  instances  of  men  fighting  on  horseback,  but 
they  are  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  ;  yet,  no  Egyptian  horsemen  are  there 
represented ;  the  cause  of  which  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Egyptians  gained 
the  battle  by  their  foot  soldiers  after  their  own  horsemen  had  been  put  to 
flight. 

The  Egyptian  infantry  were  divided  into  regiments  very  similar,  as 
Plutarch  observes  to  the  i^r"*  and  ruSpig  of  the  Greeks,  and  these  were 
formed  and  distinguished  according  to  the  arms  they  bore.  They  consist- 
ed of  bowmen,  spearmen,  swordsmen,  clubmen,  and  slingers,  disciplined 
according  to  the  rules  of  tactics  as  existing  among  that  people.  Masses  of 
heavy  infantry,  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  and  a  falchion  or  other 
weapon,  moved  sometimes  in  close  array  in  the  form  of  an  impregnable 
phalanx  ;  sometimes  they  deployed  and  formed  into  long  columns  or  small 
distinct  bodies,  and  the  bowmen  as  well  as  the  light  infantry  were  taught 
either  to  act  in  time  or  to  adopt  more  open  movements  according  to  the 
diflferent  nature  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  order  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle. 

Each  battalion,  or   rather  each  company,  had  its   particular  standard, 
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whkh  repreaeoted  a  sacred  subject — a  king's  oame,  a  saeced  boat,  aa  ani- 
mal or  some  emblematic  device,  and  the  soldiers  either  followed  or  prece- 
ded it,  according  u>  the  service  on  which  they  were  employed,  or  as 
circumstances  dictated.  The  objects  chosen  for  their  standards  were  by 
degrees  regarded  with  superstitious  feelings  of  regard,  and  hence  I  thinli:  it 
most  probable,  that  the  worship  of  animals  among  the  Egyptians  origina- 
ted. It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  the  priesthood,  in  order  to  induce 
the  soldiers  the  more  bravely  to  defend  their  standards,  invented  the 
doctrine  that  these  standards  were  images  of  divinitiesi*  whose  favor  was 
to  be  courted  by  worshipping  them,  and  that  their  wrath  would  fall  xipon 
those  soldiers  who  left  their  images  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies,  Henoe  it 
would  be  natural  that  the  use  of  these  standards  must  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  £|gyptian  arms,  since  every  eoldier  Waai  ready 
to  stand  by  and  defend  what  prejudice  a^  well  as  duty  forbade  him  to 
abandon. 

"Being  raised,"  says  Diodorus,  "on  a  spear  (or  staff)  which  an  officer 
bore  aloft,  each  standard  served  to  show  the  soldiers  their  respective  regi- 
ments, made  it  more  easy  for  them  to  preserve  their  ranks,  encouraged  them 
to  the  charge,  and  offered  a  conspicuous  rallying  point  in  the  confusioa  of 
battle." 

The  post  of  standard-bearer  was  at  all  times  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. He  was  an  officer  and  a  man  who  had  signalized  himself  by  deeds 
of  valor,  and  sometime?!  he  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  badge,  suspend- 
ed firom  his  neck,  which  conrti^ted  of  two  lions,  the  emblems  of  courage. 

The  offensive  weapons  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  were  the  bow,  the  spear, 
two  species  of  javelin,  a  sling,  a  short  and  straight  sword,  dagger,  knife, 
fiedchion  or  ensisfeUaUus — axe  or  hatchet,  battle-axe,  pole-axe,  mace  or  club, 
and  a  curved  stick.  Their  arms  of  defence  were  a  helmet  of  metal,  or  a 
quilled  head-piece,  a  cuirass,  a  coat  of  armour  made  of  metal  plates,  or 
quilted  with  metal  bands,  and  an  ample  shield.  The  only  coverings  to  the 
arms  were  a  part  of  the  cuirass,  forming  a  short  sleeve,  and  extending  about 
half  way  to  the  elbow. 

The  principal  defensive  arm  of  the  soldier  was  his  shield,  which  in 
length  was  equal  to  about  half  his  height,  and  generally  double  its  own 
breadth.  It  was  most  commonly  covered  with  bull's  hide,  having  the  hair 
outward  like  the  laiati^o  of  the  Greeks;  sometimes  strengthened  with  nails 
or  metal  pins,  the  inner  part  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  wicker- 
work  or  a  wooden  frame. 

Each  of  their  war-chariots  contained  generally,  two  persons  like  the  ^^w^g 


*  Plotarcb  sayi  even,  that  the  worship  of  aaimalt  origiDated  in  the  emblenu  choaen  hj 
Oairia  to  deii^nate  the  different  bodies  of  troops  into  which  he  divided  bis  army.  This  at 
least  refers  the  use  of  standards  to  a  very  remote  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  is  in  con- 
firmataon  of  my  opioion. 
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of  the  Greeks.  But  sometimes  it  carried  three  men,  the  charioteer,  or 
driver,  and  two  warriors. 

In  the  battle  scenes  the  king  is,  however,  represented  alone,  unattended 
by  any  charioteer ;  having  the  reins  fastened  round  his  body  while  engaged 
in  bending  his  bow  against  the  eciensy. 

The  troops  were  summoned  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  these  instru- 
ments as  well  as  the  long  drum,  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  at  the 
earliest  period  to  which  the  history  of  that  people  can  be  traced  in  the 
sculptures  upon  the  walls  of  the  tombs ;  trumpeters  being  often  represented 
in  the  battle  scenes  of  Thebes,  sometimes  standing  still  and  summoning 
the  troops  to  form,  and  at  others  in  the  act  of  leading  them  to  rapid  charge. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  we  are  informed  by  the  sculptures,  of  many 
customs  of  the  Egyptians,  and  through  these  means,  this  people  has  pre- 
served to  posterity  a  great  part  of  their  history.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  justly  remarks,  that  the  first  glimpse  we  obtain 
of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians  indicates  a  nation  already 
advanced  in  ail  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  the  same  customs  and  inven- 
tions that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Augustus  among  that  people  are  found 
in  the  eighteenth  century  before  our  era,  and  even  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  Egyptians  had  thus,  already,  at  so  remote  a  time,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  maturity ;  a  circumstance  which  strongly  corroborates  their  claim  to  great 
antiquity,  because  it  must  necessarily  have  taken  a  long  time  ere  they  oouM 
have  run  through  the  ages  of  infancy  and  youth,  and  attained  that  high 
degree  of  civilization  of  which  already,  eighteen  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  they  were  in  full  possession. 

^he  stationary  state  of  their  civilization,  attributable  as  it  is  to  the 
advanced  age  of  the  nation,  was  also  a  consequence  of  the  veneration  for 
ancient  customs,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  E^ptians, 
and  of  the  regulations  of  the  priesthood  which  prohibited  introductions  of 
improvements.  This  is  made  very  evident  in  their  drawings  and  paintings. 
The  same  formal  outlines,  the  same  altitudes  and  gestures  of  the  body,  the 
same  conventional  mode  of  representing  the  different  parts  were  adhered 
tO)  at  the  latest  as  well  as  at  the  earliest  periods  ;  no  improvements,  result- 
ing from  experience  and  observation  were  allowed  in  the  mode  of  drawing 
4he  figure  ;  no  attempt  was  suffered  to  be  made  to  copy  nature  or  to  give 
proper  action  to  the  limbs.  Certain  rules  and  certain  models  had  been 
established  by  law,  and  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  earliest  times 
were  copied  and  handed  down  by  every  succeeding  generation  of  artists. 
These  rules  were  particularly  to  be  observed  in  subjects  connected  with 
religion.  We  are  informed  by  ancient  writers  that  Egyptian  sculptors 
were  not  allowed  to  infringe  on  the  regulations  laid  down  regarding  the 
forms  of  the  statues  of  the  gods ;  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  intro- 
duce any  change,  or  to  invent  new  subjects  or  new  attitudes.  The  art,  aod 
the  rules  which  fettered  it,  must  consequently  remain  the  same. 
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LETTER   XXVIII. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP   OF  THE   ANCIENT   EOYPTIANS. 

"  The  tbeologian,"  says  Mr.  GibboD,  "  may  indulge  ibe  pleasing  task 
of  describing  religion  as  she  descended  from  heaven,  arrayed  in  her  native 
purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  historian.  He  must 
discover  the  inevitable  mixture  of  error  and  corruption  which  she  contract- 
ed in  a  long  residence  upon  earth,  among  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of 
men.''  Yes,  the  most  sacred  feelings  in  the  human  breast  have  been  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  cunning  and  designing  mep,  pretending  to 
be  the  delegates  of  higher  powers  and  to  enjoy  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  dispensers  of  human  destiny.  An  order  of  men,  already  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  stood  forth  as  teachers  of  the  duties  men  owed  towards  ibe 
invisible  beings,  whom  they  assumed  to  be  causes  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Instead  of  following  the  impulse  of  their  hearts  and  adoring  these 
powers  without  knowing  or  attempting  to  know  their  mysterious  nature, 
mankind  were  early  taught  by  the  pretended  servants  of  the  gods  what 
they  should  do  to  gain  the  favor,  or  avert  the  wrath  of  the  deities.  Religion, 
instead  of  being  the  natural  growth  of  the  inw*ard  feelings  of  man,  became, 
in  the  very  earliest  time,  a  compound  of  deception  and  superstition.  Of 
all  known  religions  that  of  the  Egyptians  surpassed  all  others  in  these  con* 
stituent  elements,  and  no  other  has  ever  so  fully  accomplished  its  purpose  ci 
subduing  the  reason  of  man.  If  we  are  allowed  to  estimate  the  abilities 
of  the  artists  by  their  works,  we  must  award  to  the  Egyptian  priests  the 
honor  of  being  unequalled  as  masters  of  deception,  and  of  those  arts  of  su- 
perstition that  degrade  the  soul  of  man. 

It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  so  scanty  informatioo 
o/  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and  the  marvellous  machinery  by  which  this 
preposterous  fabric  was  reared  and  preserved  for  thousands  of  years.  But 
from  what  we  know  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  religious  tenets 
sincerely  entertained  by  the  priests,  were  generally  far  purer  tha.n  those 
which  were  taught  to  the  people. 

Herodotus  who  sought  for  information  on  this  subject  from  the  priests, 
was  probably  much  misled  by  Chem ;  besides,  what  he  learned  must  either 
have  been  of  little  consequence,  or  if  it  were  important,  he  refused  as  he 
alleges,  for  some  motive  unexplained,  to  reveal  it.  He  frequently  cuts 
short  his  narrative,  from  an  apparent  apprehension  of  betraying  to  the  pro* 
bne  some  hidden  mysteries,  but  on  these  occasions,  the  reader  is  left  lo 
conjecture,  whether  this  religious  delicacy  originates  in  scruples  of  ood- 
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seieiice  or  in  bis  ignorance.  Sirabo  seeras  to  have  paid  very  little  attention 
to  this  subject.  Plutarch  has,  however,  in  his  trdbtise  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
left  us  many  valuable  elucidations ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  search 
out  the  most  plausible  among  the  various  expositions  he  proposes.  Even 
Ptolemy  furnishes  us  but  scanty  information  on  this  subject.  In  very  recent 
times,  however,  some  of  the  disciples  of  Champollion  have  taken  much 
pains  to  bring  forth  into  light  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

Though  Diodorus  Siculus  does  not  say  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  given  by  him,  is  the  cosmogony  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is^  never- 
theless, by  many  considered  to  be  the  samo  in  substance,  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, as  c^nected  with  the  religious  tenets,  here  repeat  it:  When  the 
Universe  first  coalesced,  heaven  and  earth  were  of  one  form,  their  nature 
being  blended  together ;  but  in  tiie  course  of  time  the  bodies  separated,  the 
world  assumed  the  appearance  it  now  bears,  and  the  air  began  to  have  a 
constant  motion ;  upon  which,  fiery  parts  ascended  to  the  upper  regions, 
being  naturally  carried  upwards  \xy  their  own  levity,  and  hence  produced 
the  rapid  circular  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  stars.  The  muddy  and 
turbid  matter,  after  it  had  been  incorporated  with  the  humid,  subsided  into 
one  mass,  by  its  own  weight,  and  being  agitated  with  continual  internal 
vdutations,  the  sea  was  formed  of  the  watery  parts,  and  of  the  more 
solid,  the  earth,  which  was  slimy  and  very  soft  at  first,  but  stifiening  under 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  surface  began  to  foment,  by  reason  of  the  heat ; 
and  some  of  the  humid  parts  swelled  and  rose  by  degrees  into  putrid 
pustules,  covered  with  thin  membranes.  The  humid  matter  being  thus 
fecundated  by  the  genial  heat,  the  night  received  nutriment  from  the  mist 
falling  from  the  ambient  air,  and  during  the  day  grew  more  and  more 
solid  through  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  till  at  length  the  enclosed  brood, 
having  arrived  at  perfect  maturity,  and  the  membranes  parched  and  burst, 
iftll  kinds  oK creatures  were  produced  ;  of  which  those  that  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  greater  degrees  of  heat,  became  volatile  and  flew  upwards; 
those  in  which  the  earthy  concreation  prevailed,  were  placed  in  the  rank 
of  reptiles  and  other  terrestrial  animals ;  those  other  creatures,  which 
chiefly  consisted  of  a  watery  nature,  repaired  to  a  congenial  element  and 
became  the  animals  called  fishes.  At  length  the  earth  continually  hard- 
ening more  and  more  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  by  the  winds,  could  no 
longer  produce  any  of  the  larger  animals ;  but  they  began  to  propagate 
their  several  species  by  generation. 

There  is  also  another  account  given  of  the  cosmogony  in  a  book  attribu- 
ted to  Hermes  and  entitled  ^'  Divine  Sermons,"  but  considered  as  spurious 
and  of  no  authority  or  credit 

Eusebius  made  it  an  imputation  against  the  Egyptians,  that  they 
yknowledged  no  Deity  as  the  first  cause  of  the  world,  but  that  they 
thought  that  the  Universe  had  originated  in  maUer  itself.  To  confirm  this 
opinion  he  cites  a  passage  of  Porphyry,  who,  in  his  epistle  to  Anebo  on 
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Egyptian  priests,  writes  that  Chsremon  and  others  were  of  dbe  opinion 
that  there  existed  nothing  previous  to  the  visible  worlds,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  gods  were  no  odiers  than  the  planets  and  stars  which  fill  the  zodiac, 
or  those  which  rise  with  them  ;  for  the  very  persons,  who  made  the  sun 
the  Demiurgus  or  the  architect  of  the  world,  interpreted  all  the  stories  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  and  the  rest  of  their  sacred  fables  as  applying  to  the  stars 
and  planets,  and  the  river  Nile ;  and  explained  all  things  in  the  Universe 
as  natural  or  inanimate — and  nothing  as  incorporeal  and  living  substances. 
From  whence  Eusebius  draws  the  conclusion,  that  even  the  theology  of  the 
priests  deified  no  other  than  the  stars  and  the  planets,  and  acknowledged 
no  spiritual  or  incorporeal  principle  of  the  Universe,  nor  any  Demiurgic 
reason,  God,  or  gods,  or  intelligent  and  invisible  powers,  but  the  visible  sun 
only,  referring  the  production  of  all  things  to  the  material,  senseless  and 
perishable  elements.*  This  opinion  is  also  confirmed  in  the  concise  account 
of  the  Egyptian  Philosophy  given  us  by  Diogenes  LaertiuSi  from  Hecataeus, 
and  Manetho ;  that  matter  was  the  principle,  from  which  the  four  elements 
originated  and  all  kinds  of  animals  perfectly  formed ;  and  that  the  gods  of 
the  Egyptians  were  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  the  former  being  called  Osiris 
and  the  latter  Isis. 

There  are,  however,  several  able  advocates  who  have  defended  the 
Egyptians  from  the  imputation  of  considering  matter  as  the  first  cause  of 
everything  that  exists.  The  above  opinion  of  Eusebuis  appears  also  of 
very  little  weight,  as  he  plainly  contradicts  it  in  another  flace,  by  con- 
fessing that  the  Egyptians  professed  a  belief  in  an  intelligent  Architect  of 
the  world,  whom,  on  authority  of  the  same  Porphyry,  he  informs  us  was 
ealled  by  them  Cneph  and  symbolically  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  man 
of  a  dark  blue  complexion,  holding  a  girdle  and  a  sceptre,  with  a  royal 
plume  on  his  head,  and  thrusting  forth  an  egg  out  of  his  mouth,  from 
whence  proceeded  another  god,  whom  they  named  Hitha  and  the  Greek 
Vulcan.  The  explanation  of  this  representation  is  as  follows :  this  intd- 
lectual  being  is  difiScult  to  be  traced,  he  is  hidden  and  invisible ;  because 
he  is  the  giver  of  life  and  king  of  all  things,  and  because  he  is  moved  in 
an  intellectual  manner,  which  is  signified  by  the  fiNtthers  on  his  head. 
The  egg  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  this  god  denotes  that  he  is  the  origin 
of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  in  Porphyry's  epistle  concerning  Chseremoo, 
where  he  only  propounds  doubts  to  Anebo  from  a  desire  for  farther  infor- 
mation from  him  concerning  them,  Jamblichus  has  given  an  answer  to  it, 
under  the  person  of  Abammo,  another  Egyptian  priest,  who  says,  that 
Chseremon,  and  those  others  who  pretend  to  write  of  the  finst  causes  of 
the  Universe,  declare  only  the  last  and  lowest  principles,  as  they  also  do 
who  treat  of  the  planets,  zodiac  and  other  astronomical  matters ;  for  the 
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.  EgyptiaDs  did  not  resolye  all  things  into  oatikre,  but  made  a  disdnotion 
between  the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  intellectual  life  from  that  of  nature, 
not  in  the  world  alone,  but  in  man  aleo;  acknowledging  the  intellectual 
mind  of  reason  first  to  ha^e  existed  of  itself  and  so  the  whole  world  to 
have  been  brought  into  existence. 

From  this  testimony  of  Jamblichus,  who  lived  but  little  anterior  lo  Por- 
phyry, and  who  was  contemporary  with  Eusebius  and  who  had  made  it 
his  particular  business  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Egyptian  theology,  it  seems  evident  that  at  least  not  all  Egyptians  sup- 
posed— as  Chffiremon  pretended  some  of  them  did — a  senseless  and 
inanimate  nature  to  have  been  the  origin  of  everything,  but  that  in 
the  world  as  well  as  m  man,  they  acknowledged  soul  superior  to  matlsr, 
and  mind  or  intellect  superior  to  soul,  this  being  the  cause  of  the  world.* 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Simplicius,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  asserts  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  of  the  Universe 
by  God,  to  have  been  nothing  eke  but  a  fabulous  tradition,  and  wh<dly 
drawn  from  Egyptian  fables.  Besides,  it  was  thought  anciently  to  be  a 
notorious  fact,  that  the  Egyptiansheld  the  world  not  only  to  have  had 
a  beginning,  but  also  to  have  been  created  by  intelligent  and  superior 
beings. 

It  has  also  been  observed,  that  these  different  authorities  may  easily  be 
reconciled  by  distinguishing  between  the  religion  of  Lower  Egypt,  whose 
inhabitants  were  addicted  to  a  gross  idolatry,  and  that  of  Upper  Egypt  or 
Thebaid,  where  the  worship  of  Cneph,  the  immortal  and  supreme  God,  so 
generally  prevailed  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Egypt  contributed 
nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  animals. 

In  regard  to  the  earth  the  Egyptian  priests  taught  that  it  had  certain 
periods  or  revolutions,  being  destroyed  alternately  by  water  and  fire  and 
renewed  again. 

I  will  now  mention  the  principal  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  and  allude  to 
some  of  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  were  worshipped. 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  having  been  the  first  who  erected  altars  and 
temples  to  the  gods,  instituted  festivals  and  ceremonies  in  their  honor,  and 
ibrmed  images  of  them.  If  this  claim  may  be  contested,  still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  other  nation  ever  peopled  the  world  with  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  gods.    In  the  Egyptian  mythology  Osiris  and  Isist  take  the  most 

.  *S«oDr.  Cndworth'slntell.  SysUp.  31S. 

t  The  symbolic  fable  of  the  reign  of  Osiris  and  Isis  is  as  follows:  Osiris  was  bom  in  tha 
Arabian  city  of  Nysa.  He  married  his  sister  Isis.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Egyp^ 
fail  first  care  was  to  civilize  the  hitherto  barbaroos  Egyptians.  For  this  pnrpose  he  intro< 
dnced  a  religioas  worship,  erected  several  temples,  and  abrogated  the  custom  of  eating  hup 
man  flesh  by  teaching  the  people  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  the  vine,  while  Itu  inatnieted 
them  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  fruits  thus  produced.  Osiris,  seeing  how  imfuvved 
and  happy  the  condition  of  the  Egyptians  had  become,  resolved  to  make  otjher  people  partaktt 
of  the  blessings  of  civilisatiott,  and  for  this  reason  he  nndertook  a  distant  esp^diliiM. 
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conspicuous  place,  and  it  ii  generally  considered  that  under  these  names  the 
sun  and  the  moon  are  typified.  These  divinities  were  worshipped  over  all 
Egypt  with  uniform  veneration,  while  other  divinities  received  no  such  gen- 
eral worship ;  the  respect  paid  to  the  latter  being  mostly  confined  to  certain 
localities. 

The  sun  and  moon  are  said  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Egyptians 
as  the  great  causes  of  nutrition  and  generation,  and  as  the  sources 
whence  came  the  other  parts  of  nature,  which  they  also  looked  upon  as 
gods,  and  to  which  they  gave  distinct  names.  These  were  Jupiter  or 
spirit— the  vis  vivifica  of  living  creatures  ;  Hephaestos,  the  Spirit  of  fire — 
Phtha,  the  spirit  of  the  earth ;  Oceanos,  by  which  the  Egyptians  meant 
Uie  Nile,  or  moisture;  aud  Minerva,  called  also  by  that  people  Neith, 
or  air. 

Besides  these  celestial  and  eternal  gods,  the  Egyptians  had  also  invented 
a  vast  number  of  terrestrial  and  mortal  deities,  which  were  considered  to 
have  deserved  the  honors  paid  to  them  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  man- 


During  his  abseoce  Ibib  was  to  condact  the  government,  and  was  to  be  assisted  by  Otiria^ 
most  intimate  friend,  Hermes  (Mercury).  Hercules  was  to  command  the  troops  left  in 
Egypt,  aud  three  goveniors,  among  whom  was  Prometheus,  were  to  administer  all  citiI 
affairs. 

Having  made  these  regulations  for  the  security  of  Bgypt,  Osiris  set  out,  aeoompanied  by  s 
numerous  army.  He  directed  his  course  first  toward  Ethiopia,  where  he  built  several  caaab 
and  erected  some  embankments  in  order  to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the  Nile ;  but  Xhm 
results  were  contrary  to  his  expectation  as  the  Nile  caused  great  injuries  in  Egypt,  breaking 
through  the  embankmeuts  there ;  and  par^cularly  devastating  the  province  of  Prometheotf 
who  frdm  that  reason  fell  into  despair  and  was  about  to  deprive  himself  of  lifo,  when  Haroulaa, 
however,  succeeded  in  erecting  a  barrier  against  the  Nile  and  thifs  dissipated  the  sorrows 
that  preyed  on  the  heart  of  Prometheus. 

Osiris  having  erected  many  cities  and  towns  in  Ethiopia,  and  instructed  the  inhabitants  in 
agriculture,  crossed  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  proceeded  to  Arabia,  and  even  to  remote  India. 
In  the  latter  country  he  founded  a  city,  which,  in  honor  of  his  birth-place  he  called  Nyn,  and 
taught  also  this  people  the  culture  of  the  earth  and  the  vine ;  but  as  the  latter  would  not 
flourish  there,  he  instructed  them  how  to  make  beer  from  corn.  At  last  Osiris  returned  from 
his  glorious  expedition  to  Egypt,  carrying  with  him  a  rich  collection  of  the  most  preciona 
plants  of  every  kind  from  those  countries  through  which  he  had  marched. 

But  his  brother  Typhon  had  scarcely  got  information  of  his  return  ere  he  resolved  his  death. 
For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  queen  Aso  of  Ethiopia,  and  seventy-two 
Egyptians,  who  contrived  a  trap  to  catch  Osiris.  After  having  procured,  fur  himself  the 
measure  of  the  length  aud  other  dimensions  of  the  body  of  Osiris,  Typhon  caused  a  precioua 
coffer,  or  coffin  to  be  made,  and  to  be  carried  to  his  house,  whither  he  had  invited  Osiris  aud 
his  friends  to  a  feast.  When  all  the  guests  were  in  high  spirits  aud  expressed  their  admira> 
tion  of  the  coffin,  Typhon  declared  that  it  should  belong  to  him  whose  body  it  fitted.  Many 
attempted  in  vain  to  place  themselves  in  the  coffin,  but  at  last  Osiris  succeeded.  Yet  scarce- 
ly was  he  laid  there  when  Typhon  and  the  other  conspirators  covered  the  coffin  with  the  lid, 
and  laid  the  whole  coffin  over  with  lead,  and  threw  it  into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the 
current  of  which  carried  it  out  into  the  sea. 

After  a  long  and  fruitless  search  Isis  had,  however,  the  fortune  to  find  the  coffin  of  her 
husband ;  and  at  last  took  ample  vengeance  on  his  murderer.  She  eontinued  aftarwarda, 
while  a  widow,  to  role  over  the  people  of  Egypt  for  a  long  time  with  greih  glory.       . 
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kind  in  their  life-time ;  several  of  them  having  been  kings  of  Egypt ;  some 
of  these  bore  the  same  names  with  the  celestial  gods  and  others  had  proper 
names  of  their  own.  Such  were  the  Sun,  Cronus  or  Saturn,  Jupiter,  called 
by  them  Arooun,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  Hermes  or  Mercury,  Orus,  Venu^, 
Fan,  Arueno,  Nephthys  Harpocrates  and  others;*  Serapis  is  said  to  have 
been  an  upstart  deity  introduced  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Alexandria, 
but  others  have  supposed  him  to  be  only  another  name  of  Osirist  who  was 
also  called  Bacchus.  As  Osiris  was  considered  of  a  beneficent  nature,  so 
his  brother  Typhon  was  regarded  as  the  very  reverse,  and  held  in  general 
detestation,  as  the  spirit  of  evil.  He  had  also  other  names  as  Seth, 
and  Smy. 

Though  the  bodies  of  these  mortal  deities  remained  in  the  sepulchres  on 
earth,  yet  the  Egyptians  believed  their  souls  to  be  present  in  the  stars  of 
the  heavens  ;  the  soul  of  Isis  in  particular  in  the  day-star,  called  by  them 
Sothis — the  soul  of  Orus  in  Orion ;   and  that  of  Typhon  in  the  bear. 

The  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  polytheism,  are  said  by  some  in 
reality  to  have  acknowledged  one  Supreme  God,  the  creator  and  the  govern- 
or of  the  Universe,  whom  they  sometimes  denoted  as  Osiris,  and  sometimes  as 
Isis,  and  oftentimes  as  Neith,  on  whose  temple  at  Sais,  Plutarch  tells  us  was 
the  following  inscription  :  '^  I  am  all  that  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be ;  and 
my  veil  no  mortal  has  yet  uncovered."  There  still  remains  also  an  inscrip- 
tion to  Isis  as  follows :  '*  To  thee  who,  being  one,  art  all  things,  the  goddess 
Isis." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Thebaid  are,  as  I  have  before  said,  represented  to 
have  worshipped  only  the  immortal  and  unbegotten  God,  called  by  them 
Gneph  or  Emeph.  From  this  God  Cnepb,  they  are  also  said  to  have  sup- 
posed a  secondary  God  to  have  proceeded,  representing  either  the  worid  or 
only  the  earth,  and  called  Phtha,  which  word  is  said  now  to  be  used  among 
the  Copts  to  signify  the  Divine  Being. 

The  custom  of  idolatrous  worship,  which  probably  prevailed  only  in 
some  parts  of  Egypt,  appears  at  length  to  have  overrun  the  whole  country. 
But  not  s\opping  with  their  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Egyptians 
were  also  induced  to  pay  divine  honors  to  several  animals  and,  if  we  were 
to  believe  Juvenal,  even  to  vegetables  themselves ;  as  for  example,  to  leeks 
and  onions,  though  this  imputation  was,  however,  most  probably  an  inven- 
tion of  the  satirist.  As  the  worship  of  these  several  animals,  divided  the 
people  into  several  sects,  each  worshipping  some  particular  animal — the 
origin  of  this  preposterous  worship  was  probably,  as  1  have  said  before,  but 
to  which  opinion  among  others,  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  opposed,  the  mode  of 
nsing  the  images  of  animals  as  standards  of  different  bodies  of  the  Egyp- 
tian troops.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  intolerance  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
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respective  animals  went  so  far  as  to  kindle,  not  only  warm  quarrels  but  aluo 
bloody  contests  between  the  different  sects. 

There  have  been  those,  who  have  thought  that  the  kings  themselves,  out 
of  policy,  first  caused  or  rather  encouraged  and  fomented  those  quarrels, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  attempting  anything  agaipst 
the  government;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  one  of  their  most 
ancient  and  prudent  kings,  finding  the  people  of  Egypt  very  prone  to  sedi- 
tions, enjoined  on  the  inhabitants  of  each  province  the  worship  of  different 
animals,  and  likewise  the  use  of  a  different  diet.  The  Egyptians,  thus 
divided  into  so  many  distinct  societies,  prejudiced  against  each  other  in 
religious  matters,  continually  in  quarrels  with  each  other  on  that  account 
as  well  as  from  their  different  customs  in  other  respects — there  was  less 
cause  to  fear  that  they  would  join  with  each  other  in  seditious  movements. 
But  the  fact  here  related  by  Diodorus  seems  to  me  more  properly  to  bear 
the  interpretation,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  each  province  were  induced, 
by  the  priests,  and  their  own  jMroneness  to  superstitions  to  worship  the  ani- 
mals of  which  the  image  were  carried  on  the  standards  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
respective  provinces  ;  thus,  though  the  result  bemg  the  same,  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  animals  is  more  reasonable.  I  will  here 
observe  that  it  is  well  known  that  soldiers  of  our  time,  cherish  the  great- 
est attachment  to  their  colors,  and  that  it  is  not  only  duty  and  the  senti* 
ment  of  honor,  and  fear  of  punishment  which  induce  them  to  make  the 
most  heroic  efforts  to  preserve  their  standards,  but  it  is  also  often  a  species 
of  love.  A  close  observer  of  human  nature  cannot  but  admit  that  the 
innate  disposition  of  man  to  love  something,  is  sometimes  extended  even  to 
inanimate  objects.  When  due  consideration  is,  therefore,  paid  to  all  these 
circumstances  we  cannot  be  so  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  {Igyplian 
priests,  without  whose  consent  this  worship  was  not  introduced,  could  soon 
persuade  the  people  to  pay  divine  honors  to  those  animals,  the  images  of 
which  were  carried  on  the  standards  of  the  soldiers,  particularly  by  pre- 
tending that  the  aid  of  these  divinities,  thus  acquired,  would  make  the  Egyp- 
tian arms  more  victorious.  Considering  as  we  cannot  but  do,  the  worship 
of  animals  as  a  stain  upon  human  nature,  we  ought  at  least  to  attempt  to 
account  for  it  by  some  probable  reasons,  and  not  blindly  judge  so  wise  a 
people  as  the  Egyptians  in  other  respects  were,  as  quite  downright  fools  in 
their  religious  ideas  and  customs.  Count  Volney's  opinion  on  this  subject, 
which  I  will  soon  state,  may  perhaps  be  the  most  correct. 

The  Egyptians  represented  their  divinities  under  different  symbols,  as 
for  instance  Osiris,  being  variously  represented,  sometimes,  by  a  sceptre  and 
eye  to  express  his  power  and  providence,  sometimes  by  the  image  of  a 
hawk,  because  of  its  sharp  sight,  swiftness  and  other  qualities,  and  in  later 
times  in  human  form,  in  a  posture  not  very  decent,  signifying  his  genera- 
tive faculty.  But  the  greatest  adoration  was  paid  to  his  living  image,  the  bull. 

There  were  two  of  that  kind  kept  in  Egypt,  to  which  the  people  paid 
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divine  honofs ;  one  ai  Memphis,  called  Apis,  er  by  the  Greeks  Epophus, 
and  the  other  at  UeliopoUs  called  Men  vis ;  the  honors  paid  to  the  last  were 
inferior  to  those  of  Apis. 

Apis  must  be  the  calf  of  a  cow  incapable  of  bearing  another,  and  no 
otherwise  to  be  impregnated,  as  the  priests  taught  and  the  people  believed, 
than  by  thunder.  Several  marks  distinguished  him  from  all  other  beasts : 
his  body  was  to  be  black,  except  a  white  spot  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
upon  his  forehead ;  he  ought  to  have  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  his  back 
and  that  of  a  beetle  under  his  tongue,  and  a  double  list  of  hair  on  his  tail.* 
Mlian  tells  us  that  no  less  than  twenty  marks  distinguished  him.  The 
Egyptians  sacrificed  bulls  to  Apis,  but  were  so  particular  in  their  choice  of 
them,  that  if  they  found  but  one  black  hair  upon  them,  they  judged  them 
to  be  unclean.  This  search  was  made  by  the  priests  with  the  utmost 
precaution.  When  the  beast  was  found  without  a  blemish,  the  priest  tied  a 
label  about  his  horns,  and  sealing  it  with  a  signet,  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
away  and  secured ;  for  the  punishment  was  death  to  sacrifice  any  beast 
of  this  kind  that  was  not  marked  with  such  a  seal. 

When  the  Apis  died,  and  hi^  funeral  celebrated,  the  priests  who  had  this 
ofBce  sought  out  for  another  with  the  same  marks,  and  when  ibey  had 
found  one,  the  lamentations  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  former 
ceased,  and  the  priests  led  the  calf  first  into  the  city  of  the  Nile,  where  he 
was  fed  for  forty  days ;  from  thence,  he  was  transported  in  a  vessel  with  a 
gilded  cabin  to  Memphis  as  their  god,  and  turned  into  the  grove  of  Vulcan. 
For  the  above  mentioned  forty  days  women  only  were  admitted  into  hb 
presence,  who  stood  before  him  holding  up  tlieir  coats,  after  which  time 
they  were  not  allowed  more  to  see  the  new  god.  We  are  told  that  the 
reason  the  Egyptians  gave  for  the  worship  of  Apis  was,  because  the  soul  of 
Osiris,  as  they  pretended,  migrated  into  a  bull  of  that  sort,  and  by  a  succes- 
sive transmigration  passed  from  one  to  another,  as  often  as  one  died  and 
another  was  found.  Others,  however,  say  that  it  was  because  when  Ty- 
pbon  had  killed  Osiris,  and  Isis  had  found  the  corpse  of  the  latter  she  laid 
the  limbs  into  a  wooden  cow,  covered  with  fine  linen,  whence  the  city  of 
Busiris  got  its  name. 

The  image  of  Isis  was  usually  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  with  cow's 
horns  on  her  head,  representing  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  the  increase 
and  decrease,  and  holding  the  Sistrura,  a  kind  of  symbol,  in  her  right  hand 
and  a  pitcher  in  her  teft,  the  former  signifying  the  continual  motion  exist- 
ing in  nature,  and  the  fecundity  of  the  Nile.  But  sometimes  she  was  rep- 
resented as  Cf/bele,  having  her  body  full  of  breast,  to  express  her  nourbhing 
all  things. 

The  festival  ^f  Isis  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp.  On  the 
vigil  thereof  they. fasted,  and  having  prayed,  sacrificed  a  bullock;  while 
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ih^  BbA  lay  on  ihe  fire  they  beat  themselves,  and  when  the  sacrifice  was 
done,  they  feasted  on  the  remainder.  The  oflTerings  of  this  kind  of  cattle^ 
whether  young  or  old,  were  to  be  unblemished  males ;  for  the  females 
being  sacred  to  Isis  could  not  be  offered. 

Jupiter  or  Amum  was  by  the  Egyptians  represented  by  an  image  with 
the  bead  of  a  ram  ;  the  reason  of  which,  they  said,  was  this — ^Hercules 
wishing  much  to  see  Jupiter,  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  get  lus  request 
granted,  but  at  length  Jupiter  yielded  to  hie  eager  prayers  and  having  sepa- 
rated the  head  from  the  body  of  a  ram,  and  flayed  the  whole  carcass,  he 
pttt  on  the  skm  with  the  wool,  and  in  that  form  showed  himself  to  Hercules. 

In  offerings  to  the  Egyptian  deities  wine  frequently  occurs,  and  many 
different  kinds  are  noticed  in  the  sacred  sculptures.  But  in  the  temple  of 
Heiiopolis,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  wine  was  totally  forbidden  in  libation,  and 
when  used  by  the  priests,  in  other  places  for  this  purpose,  the  same  writer 
says,  that ''  they  poured  it  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  as  the  blood  of  those 
enemies  who  had  formerly  fought  against  them."  According  to  what  Her* 
odotus  relates,  their  sacrifices  commenced  with  this  ceremony,  and  some 
was  also  sprinkled  on  the  ground  where  the  victim  lay  ;  but  what  is  rela- 
ted above,  in  regard  to  the  custom  at  Heliopolis  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch, was  probably  an  exception  from  the  general  rule.  The  same  author 
tells  us  also,  that  the  priests  were  strictly  prohibited  from  the  use  of  wine 
during  their  more  solemn  purifications  and  in  times  of  abstinence. 

"  Among  the  offerings,  "says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  presented  to  the  gods,  both 
in  the  tombs  and  temples,  onions  are  introduced,  and  a  priest  is  frequently 
holding  them  in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  bundle  of  their  leaves 
and  roots.''  Though  the  priests  were  prohibited  to  eat  ouions,  this  was 
probably  not  the  case  with  the  people  in  general,  and  we  know  that  the 
Israelites  when  in  the  desert,  regretted  among  other  things,  even  the  onions 
of  Egypt. 

Herodotus  tells  us*  that  no  Egyptian  would  taste  the  head  of  any  specfes 
of  animal  in  consequence  of  certain  imprecations  having  been  uttered  upon 
it  at  the  time  it  was  sacrificed,  "but,'' says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "as  he  is 
speaking  of  heifers  slaughtered  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  those  killed  for  the  table," 
which  even  seems  to  me  very  true,  '^  nor  even  to  all  those  offered  for  sacri- 
fice in  the  temples." 

"The  mode  of  imprecation,''  he  continues,  "  was  probably  very  similar 
with  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians :  "  as  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  latter 
says  that  they  prayed  their  gods,  "  that  was  any  misfortune  about  to  hap- 
pen to  those  who  offered,  or  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  it  might  fall 
upon  that  head ; "  speaking  here  of  the  head  of  the  animal  which  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  as  with  the  Jews  it  was  customary  for  the 
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priest  to  take  two  goats  and  cast  lots  upon  them,  ''one  lot  for  the  Lord  and 
the  other  for  the  scapegoat/'  which  was  preserved  alive,  "  to  make  atone- 
ment "  for  the  people.  The  priest  was  then  required  to  '^  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess- over  him  all  the  iniquities  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting 
them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit 
man  into  the  wilderness."  Mr.  Wilkinson  thinks,  that  the  remark  of 
Herodotus,  should  be  confined  solely  to  the  head,  on  which  the  impreca- 
tions of  the  Egyptians  were  pronounced  ;  and  being  looked  upon  by  every 
person  of  that  people  as  an  abomination,  it  may  have  been  taken  to  the 
Aiarket  and  sold;  as  we  are  told,  to  foreigners,  or*  if  no  foreigner  happened 
to  be  there,  thrown  into  the  river  according  as  Herodotus  states,  or  as 
^lian  sflcys  of  the  Amorites,  when  they  haul  offered  any  animal,  given  to  th» 
crecodiles. 

8wine  were  offered  to  the  moon  and  to  Bacchus. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  sometime^  offered 
human  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  but  this  must  have  been  very  seldom^  or  m 
the  earlier  period  of  their  history ;  and  we  find  some  ancient  writers  vehe- 
mently assailing  the  statement  that  such  sacrifices  were  ever  customary  io 
Egypt 

The  sacred  animals,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  were  kept  in  conse^ 
crated  enclosures,  and  well  attended  by  men  of  high  rank,  who,  at  great 
expense,  provided  for  them  food,  consisting  of  dainties,  such  as  the  finest 
flour  boiled  in  milk,  cakes  of  several  sorts  made  with  honey,  flesh  of  geese, 
boiledAnd  roasted ;  and  those  which  fed  on  raw  meat,  were  supplied  with 
different  kinds  of  birds.  They  were  washed  in  hot  baths,  anointed  with 
the  most  precious  ointments,  and  perfumed  with  the  most  odoriferous  scents  ^ 
they  rested  on  the  richest  caipets  and  other  costly  furniture ;  and  that  they 
might  want  nothing  to  make  their  life  as  agreeable  as  possible,  they  had 
for  their  companions  the  most  beautiful  female  animak  of  their  several 
kinds,  called  by  them  concubines,  on  which  the  most  extravagant  attend- 
ance and  expenditure  were  bestowed :  when  they  died,  there  was  a  general 
lamentation  in  the  town  or  village  where  they  were  kept,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants manifested  the  same  signs  of  sorrow,  as  though  every  one  among 
them  had  lost  some  beloved  relative. 

In  regard  to  this  preposterous  worship  of  animals,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  in  this  place  the  observations  of  two  ancient  writers  on  this  subject ; 
and  first,  the  following  verses  of  Juvenal : 


*'  who  has  not  heard,  where  Egypt's  realms  are  i 
What  monster  gods  her  frantic  sons  have  frara'd. 
Here  Ibis,  gorged  with  well-grown  serpents,  there 
The  Crocodile  oommaads  religions  fear : 
Where  Memnon*8  statae  magic  strains  inspira 

With  vocal  sounds  that  emulate  the  lyre:  ^  I 
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And  Thebei,  sncb  Fate,  are  thy  duastrooi  txmiB, 
Now  prostrate  o'er  her  pompoaa  mine  moams. 
A  monkey-god,  prodigions  to  be  told ! 
Strikes  the  beholder's  eye  with  barnished  gold : 
To  godships  here  bine  Triton's  scaly  herd. 
The  river  progeny  is  there  preferred. 
Throngh  towns  Diana's  power  neglected  lies, 
Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise : 
And  should  yon  leeks  ov  onions  eat,  no  time 
Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime. 
Religions  nation's  sure  and  blest  abodes. 
Where  every  orchard  is  o'errun  with  gods.*" 

"  You  enter,"  says  Lucian,  "  into  a  magnificent  temple,  every  part  of 
which  glitters  with  gold  and  silver.  You  there  look  attentively  for  a  god, 
and  are  cheated  with  a  stork,  an  ape,  or  a  cat ;  a  just  emblem  of  too  many 
palaces,  the  masters  of  which  are  far  from  being  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  them." 

There  has  been  much  doubt  whether  the  Egyptians  really  believed  all 
the  animals  they  worshipped  to  have  been  the  depositories  of  divine  spirits, 
— as  we  know  that  they  did  in  regard  to  the  bull  Apis — or  whether  they 
only  viewed  them  as  representing  in  some  way  or  other  the  qualities  belong- 
ing to  the  divine  nature,  or,  finally,  whether  they  considered  these  animals 
as  real  divinities. 

The  theology  of  the  Egyptians  is  enveloped  in  so  much  darkness,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  upon  any  part  of  it  with  certainty ;  but  there 
is  every  probability  that  its  secret  spirit — if  I  may  so  express  myself — was 
in  no  wise  unworthy  of  man ;  though  the  priests  chose  to  hide  thA  more 
rational  ideas  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  whom  they  deemed  it  for 
their  interests  to  keep  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  "  It  clearly  results," 
says  Plutarch,  ''from  the  verses  of  Orpheus,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Phrygians,  that  the  ancient  theology,  not  only  of  the  Greeks, 
but  of  all  nations,  was  nothing  but  a  system  of  physics,  a  picture  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  wrapped  up  in  mysterious  allegories  and  enigmatical 
symbols,  so  that  the  ignorant  multitude  attended  rather  to  their  apparent 
than  to  their  hidden  meaning,  and  even  in  what  they  understood  of  the 
latter,  supposed  something  more  deep  than  what  they  perceived." 

*  Qnis  nescit,  Volosi  Bithynice,  qaalia  demens 
iEgyptus  portenta  colat  7     Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  hsc :  ilia  pavet  saturam  serpeutibus  Ibin* 
EfBgies  sacri  nitet  aui%a  Cereopitheci, 
Dimidio  magicce  resonant,  ubi  Memnone  chordas 
Atque  vetuB  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 
Illic  cieruleos,  hie  piscem  flaminis,  ilUc 
Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam,    ' 
Porrum  et  cepe  nefas  violare,  ac  frangere  morsu. 
O  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  hnc  nascnntnr  in  hortia 
Numina!-— Juvenal,  Satir.  xy. 
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Much  truth  undoubtedly  lies  in  these  words  of  Plutarch,  but  neverthe- 
less all  religions,  except  the  true  one,  are  the  offsprings  of  deception,  and 
have  fed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  the  physical  powers  of  the  universe  that  influenced  man  to  seek 
for  the  Deity,  who  was  sometimes  considered  as  only  one  being,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  near  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  universe,  and 
sometimes  as  a  plurality  of  gods,  by  reacson  of  the  manifold  phenomena  in 
nature.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  sometimes  intelligence  or  matter  has 
been  considered  as  the  Deity :  and  sometimes  that  wind,  fire,  water,  or  the 
sun,  the  stars  and  the  planets,  have  been  viewed  as  separate  divinities. 
Man  in  the  infancy  of  his  reason,  was  soon  led  to  endow  the  great  agents 
of  nature  with  his  own  mental  qualities  and  passions,  and  was  child 
enough  to  think  by  offerings  and  prayers  to  direct  the  attention  of  these 
agents  to  his  own  wants,  or  to  avert  their  displeasure,  in  moments  when 
they  assumed  an  unusual  appearance,  as  for  instance  at  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  or  when,  showing  themselves  in  an  angry  mood,  winds  and  hurricanes 
rose,  or  the  thunder  deafened  the  ears. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  by  a  close  observation  of  the  relation  which 
the  several  parts  of  nature  have  to  each  other,  men  were  easily  inclined  to 
assume  that  some  parts  exercised  a  kind  of  superior  influence  over  others. 
So,  for  instance,  seeing  that  the  rise,  growth  and  decline  of  each  plant  kept 
pace  with  the  appearance,  elevation  and  declination  of  the  same  star,  or 
group  of  stars ;  or  that  the  activity  or  sleep  of  vegetation  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies,  man  drew  the  conclusion  that  these 
orbs  exercised  some  secret  power  over  what  took  place  on  earth — and  the 
sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  became  gods,  authors  of  good  and  evil.  Among 
these  close  observers  of  nature  were  men,  who  knew  how  to  convert  their 
knowledge  into  a  means  of  ruling  over  their  fellow-men ;  and  soon  consti- 
tuted, in  all  countries,  a  separate  class  for  themselves,  pretending  to  stand 
in  a  nearer  connexion  with  the  celestial  powers,  and  to  be  the  interpreters 
between  the  gods  and  their  fellow-men,  they  soon  imposed  upon  an  igno* 
rant  and  credulous  multitude  whatever  doctrines  they  pleased  to  pro- 
mulgate. 

This,  in  few  words,  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  priesthood,  if  not  among 
all.  at  least  among  several  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  by  their  superior  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous use  they  made  of  this  knowledge,  that  at  least  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
had  acquired  and  maintained  for  so  many  centuries  their  marvellous  influ- 
ence over  their  fellow-beings.  With  a  view  to  strengthen  their  power,  they 
appear  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  any  means  whatever, 
however  iniquitous  they  might  be.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Egyptian  people  to  have  been  chiefly  bred  by  the  priests,  and 
to  have  been  as  so  many  barriers  erected  by  them  for  protection  agaiiibt 
any  attacks  on  their  authority. 
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But  deserving,  ae  the  Egyptian  priests  undoubtedly  are,  of  our  indigna- 
tion in  this  regard,  they,  however,  in  many  respects,  merit  praise  and  even 
admiration.  The  progress  which  Egypt  made  in  the  sciences,  and  also  in 
the  arts,  was  effected  principally  through  their  care  and  labor :  many  of  the 
most  admirable  works  of  Egypt  they  caused  to  be  raised ;  and  they  took 
also  much  care  of  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Thus  to  promote  this 
laudable  aim,  they  circulated  the  doctrine  that  all  possible  precautions 
for  the  preservation  of  one's  health  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
Egyptian,  and  an  act  of  piety  due  to  the  gods.  They  appear  to  have 
taken  more  pains  to  teach,  that  the  mortification  of  men's  appetites  was 
meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  their  deities,  than  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  sub- 
duing their  passions ;  therefore  they  laid  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  made  vain  attempts  to  condemn 
those  eiyoyments  that  sweeten  the  ills  of  life,  without  corrupting  the  nobler 
part  of  our  nature. 

'^  Religion,"  says  Plutarch,  "  is  placed  between  two  rocks,  that  are  equally 
dangerous  to  man  and  to  the  Deity ;  I  mean  impiety  and  superstition. 
Thd  one,  from  an  affectation  of  freethinking,  believes  nothing,  and  the  other, 
from  blind  weakness,  believes  all  things.  Impiety,  to  rid  itself  of  terror 
which  gialls  it,  denies  the  very  existence  of  the  gods,  while  superstition,  to 
cahn  its  fears,  capriciously  forges  gods,  which  it  makes  not  only  the  friends, 
but  the  protectors  and  models  of  crimes." 

Much  truth  b  unquestionably  found  in  these  words.  Wickedness  and 
superstition  are  the  eternal  enemies  of  true  religion.  Man  does  not  wish 
to  know  the  Deity ;  he  rather  denies  his  existence,  or  endows  him  with  the 
qualities  which  predominate  in  h'la  own  imperfect  nature.  The  Creator 
of  the  world  has  therefore  been  viewed  as  the  possessor  of  human  passions 
and  human  frailties,  or  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  synonymous  with 
matter  itself.  He  has  been  represented  either  as  a  changeable  being,  who 
could  be  induced  to  alter  the  laws  which  he  had  once  prescribed  for  nature, 
for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  wishes  of  man,  or  as  a  being  who  cared  not 
for  the  world  he  had  created ;  or  sometimes  as  the  involuntary  origin  of 
everything  that  exisu.  The  cause  of  all  these  fatal  errors  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  only  in  our  incapacity  to  understand  the  Divine  nature,  but  in 
the  impositions  which  artful,  or  deceiving,  and  self-deceived  men  have,  in 
all  ages,  practised  on  the  credulity  and  weakness  of  mankind. 

Count  Volney  has  in  a  masterly  manner  accounted  for  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  animals,  and  though  I  have  already  assigned  to  it  another  cause, 
I  am  Jwilling  to  adroit  that  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  cause 
given  by  Volney  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  this  worship 
among  the  Egyptians :  I  will  therefore  give  the  views.of  this  celebrated 
writer  on  this  sufaject,  though  not  precisely  in  his  own  words. 

'  Aa  80on  as  an  agricultural  people  began  to  observe  the  stars  with  atten- 
tion, they  found  it  necessary  to  individualize,  or  group  them,  and  to  assign 
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to  eaeh  a  proper  name,  in  order  to  anderstand  each  other  iu  their  desig- 
nation. But  to  AiB  there  was  a  great  obstacle ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  the 
heavenly  bodies  similar  in  form,  offiered  no  distinguishing  characteristics  by 
which  to  denominate  them,  and,  on  the  other,  language,  in  its  infancy  and 
purity,  had  no  expressions  for  so  many  new  and  metaphysical  ideas. 
Necessity,  the  usual  stimulus  of  genius,  surmounted  everything.  Having 
remarked  that  in  the  annual  revolution,  the  renewed  and  periodical  appear- 
ance of  terrestrial  productions  were  constantly  associated  with  the  rising 
and  settiDg  of  certain  stars,  and  to  their  position  as  relative  to  the  sun,  the 
fundamental  term  of  all  comparisons,  the  mind,  by  a  natural  operation, 
connected  in  thought  these  terrestrial  and  celestial  objects,  which  were  con« 
nected  in  fact,  and  applying  to  them  a  common  sign,  it  gave  to  the  stars  and 
their  groups  the  names  of  the  terrestrial  objects  to  which  they  answered.* 

Thus  the  Ethiopians  of  Thebest  named  stars  of  inundation,  or  aquarius,' 
those  under  which  the  Nile  began  to  overflow ;  stars  of  the  ox  or  bull,  those 
under  which  they  began  to  plough ;  stars  of  the  lion,  those  under  which 
that  animal,  driven  from  the  desert  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  stars  of  the  sheaf,  or  of  the  harvest  virgin,  those  ofHhe  reaping 
season ;  stars  of  the  lambs,  stars  of  the  kids,  those  under  which  these 
precious  animals  were  brought  forth ;  and  thus  the  first  part  of  the  difli- 
culty  was  resolved. 

Moreover,  man  having  remarked,  in  the  beings  which  surrounded  him, 
certain  qualities  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  each  species,  and  having  thence 
derived  a  name  by  which  to  designate  them,  he  found  in  the  same  sou  roe 
an  ingenious  mode  of  generalizing  bis  ideas,  and  transfferring  the  n'ame 
already  invented  to  evferythiivg  which  bore  any  resemblance  or  slnalogy, 
he  enriched  his  language  with  a  perpetual  round  of  metaphors. 

Thus  the  same  Elthiopians.  having  observed  that  the  return  of  the  in-' 
undation  always  corresponded  with  the  rising  of  a  beautiful  star  which  ap- 
peared toward  the  supposed  source  of  the  Nile,  and  seemed  to  warn  the' 
husbandman  against  the  coming  waters,  they  compared  this  action  to  that' 
of  the  animal  who,  by  his  barking,  gives  notice  of  danger,  and  they  called 
this  star  the  dog,  the  barker,  Sirius.     In  the  same  manner  they  named  the 


•  "  The  AncientB."  my  Maimonidee,  "directinsr  all  their  attention  to  ap'icnltnre.  gave  to 
the  stars  uanses  derived  from  their  oconpation  dtirmg  the  year." 

t  We  have  many  reatont  for  suppouiaar  that  by  the  word  Ethiopians  ancient  writers  some* 
times  meant  to  designate  the  Thehaid  or  Upper  Egypt.  The  expression  of  Pliny,  **  iEf biopia, 
was  evidently  renowned  and  powerful,  even  iu  the  lime  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  extended  its 
empire  over  Syria/*  altlioogh  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  justly  observes,  he  is  speaking  of  Ethiopia 
Proper,  can  only  have  bean  borrowed  from  a  tradition  relating  to  the  Thebaid,  since  Hie  mon- 
arch of  Thebes  really  mled  and  received  tribute  from  Ethiopia,  and  actnally  did  extend  their 
dominion  over  Syria:  which  there  is  no  probability  that  the  real  Ethiopians  could  have  done 
at  that  time,  when  the  Pharaohs  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and  through  the  conntiyof 
yfkom  the  BtbiopiatiA  bud  to  maivh  ere  reaching  Syn'a. 
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stars  of  iht  crab,  those  where  the  sun,  having  arrived  at  the  tropic,  reueated 
by  a  slow  retrograde  motion  like  the  crab  or  cancer.  They  named  stars 
of  the  wild  goat,  or  capricom,  those  where  the  sun,  having  reached  the 
highest  point  in  his  annuary  track,  rests  at  the  summit  of  the  hoary  gno- 
mon, and  imitates  the  goat,  who  delights  to  climb  the  summit  of  the  rocks. 
They  named  stars  of  the  balance  or  libra,  those  where  the  days  and  nights, 
being  equal,  seemed  in  equilibrium  like  that  instrument ;  and  stars  of  the 
scorpion,  those  where  certain  periodical  winds  bring  vapors,  burning  like 
the  venom  of  that  animal  In  the  same  manner  they  called  by  the 
name  of  rings  and  serpents,  the  figured  traces  of  the  orbits  of  the  stars  and 
planets ;  and  such  was  the  general  mode  of  naming  all  the  stars,  and 
even  the  planets,  taken  by  groups  or  as  individuals,  according  to  their  rela- 
tions  with  husbandry  and  terrestial  objects,  and  according  to  the  analogies 
which  each  nation  found  between  them  and  the  objects  of  its  particular  soil 
and  climate. 

From  this,  it  appeared  that  abject  and  terrestrial  beings  became  associ- 
ated  with  the  superior  and  powerful  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  this  asso- 
ciation became  stronger  every  day  by  the  mechanism  of  language,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Men  would  say,  by  a  natural  metaphor, 
^  The  bull  spreads  over  the  earth  the  germs  of  fecundity  (in  spring) — he  re- 
stores vegetation  and  plenty ;  the  ram  delivers  the  skies  from  the  malevo- 
lent genii  of  winter  ;  he  saves  the  world  from  the  serpent  (emblem  of  the 
humid  seasons,)  and  restores  the  empire  of  goodness,  (summer,  joyful  sea- 
son). The  scorpion  pourB  out  his  poison  on  earth,  and  scatters  diseases 
and  deaths,"  d&c. ;  the  same  of  all  similar  effects. 

This  language,  understood  by  every  one,  was  attended  at  first  with  no 
inconvenience ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  calendar  had  been  reg- 
ulated, the  people,  who  had  no  longer  any  need  of  observing  the  heavens, 
lost  sight  of  the  original  meaning  of  these  expressions,  and  the  allegories 
remaining  in  common  use  became  a  fatal  stumbling-block  to  the  under- 
standing  and  the  reason.  Habituated  to  associate  to  the  symbols  the  ideas 
of  their  archetypes,  the  mind  at  last  confounded  them :  then  the  same  ani- 
mals whom  fancy  had  transported  to  the  skies,  turned  again  to  the  earth ; 
but  being  thus  returned,  clothed  in  the  livery  of  the  stars,  they  claimed  the 
steilary  attributes,  and  imposed  on  their  own  authors.  Then  it  was  that 
the  people  believing  that  they  saw  their  gods  among  themselves  could  pray 
to  them  with  more  convenience  ;  they  demanded  from  the  ram  of  their 
flock  the  influences  which  might  be  expected  from  the  heavenly  ram  ;  they 
prayed  the  scorpion  not  to  pour  out  his  venom  upon  nature ;  they  revered 
the  crab  of  the  sea,  the  scarab  of  the  mire,  the  fish  of  the  river ;  and  by  a 
series  of  corrupt  but  inseparable  analogie8,they  lost  themselves  in  a  labyrinth 
of  well-connected  absurdities. 

"  Such,"  says  Volney,  "  wa?'  the  origin  of  that  ancient  whimsical  wor- 
ship of  the  animals ;  such  is  the  train  of  ideas,  by  which  the  character  of 
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the  divinity  became  common  to  the  vileet  of  the  brutes,  and  by  which  was 
formed  that  theological  system,  extremely  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
learned/  which,  rising  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,*  propagated  from  country 
to  country  by  commerce,  war  and  conquest,  overspread  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  which,  modified  by  time,  circumstances  and  prejudices, 
is  still  seen  entire  among  a  hundred  nations,  and  remains  as  the  essential 
and  secret  basis  of  the  theology  of  those  even  who  despise  and  reject  it." 

Yolney  therefore  intimates,  that  the  ancestors  of  these  nations  of  Africa, 
who  adore  fetiches,  plants,  animals,  pebbles,  pieces  of  wood,  would  not 
have  committed  the  folly  to  bow  before  such  divinities,  had  they  not  seen 
in  them  talismans  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  the  stars  ;t  that  thus  is  to 
be  explained  the  origin  of  the  marmosets  of  the  nations  of  Tartary  and  of 
all  that  train  of  animals  with  which  the  chamans  of  these  people  ornament 
their  magical  robes  ;  that  hence  was  the  origin  of  those  figures  of  snakes 
and  of  birds  which  savage  nations  imprint  upon  their  skins  with  sacred 
and  mysterious  ceremonies  ;  that  the  hawk  of  the  Indian  god  Yichenon  is 
but  one  of  the  many  emblems  of  thesun,t  in  Egypt ;  that  the  incarnation 
of  this  god  in  the  fish,  the  boar,  the  lion,  the  tortoise,  d&c,  are  only  meta- 
morphoses of  the  sun,  which,  passing  through  the  signs  of  the  twelve  ani- 
mals, was  supposed  to  assume  their  figures,  and  perform  their  astronomical 
functions  ;§  that  the  bull  of  the  Japaneses,  which  breaks  the  mundane 
egg,  is  only  the  bull  of  the  zodiac,  which  in  former  times  opened  the  sea- 
sons, the  age  of  creation,  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  is  the  same  bull  as  the 
Eigyptian  Apis,  and  which  the  Jews  worshipped  in  the  golden  calf  II 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  reasoning  is  in  its  main  part 
true,  and  is  indeed  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  worship  paid  to  ani- 


*  I  think  that  there  may  be  reasonable  doabt,  whether  this  kind  of  worship  originated  first 
in  Egypt  or  in  India. 

t  The  ancient  astrologers,  says  the  learned  Jew,  Maimonides,  having  consecrated  to  each 
planet  a  color,  an  animal,  a  tree,  a  metal,  a  frait,  a  plant,  formed  from  them  all  afigare  or  re- 
presentation of  the  star ;  taking  care  to  select  for  the  purpose  a  proper  moment,  a  fortunate  day, 
such  as  the  conjunction,  or  some  other  favorable  aspect.  They  conceived  that  by  theirmngic 
ceremouies,  they  could  introduce  into  these  figures  or  idols  the  influences  of  the  superior  be- 
ings after  which  they  were  modeled.  These  were  the  idols  that  the  Chaldean  Sabians  adored ; 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  worship  they  were  obliged  to  be  dressed  in  proper  color. 
....  Thus  the  astrologers,  by  their  practices,  iutrf>duced  idolatry,  desirous  pf  being  regarded 
as  the  dispensers  of  the  fevors  of  Heaven  ;  and  as  agriculture  was  the  sole  employment  of 
the  ancients,  they  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  the  rain  and  other  blessings  of  the  sea- 
sons were  at  their  disposal.  Thus  the  whole  art  of  agriculture  was  exercised  by  rules  of  as- 
trology, and  the  priests  made  talismans  or  charms  which  were  to  drive  away,  locusts,  flies, 
Ac.    (See  Maimonides.  Mere  Neboohim  pors,  3d,  c.  9.) 

t  The  hawk  was  among  the  Egyptians  an  emblem  of  the  son  and  light,  on  account  of  his 
rapid  flight,  and  his  soaring  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  nearer  to  the  source  of  light 

i  These  are  the  very  words  of  Jamblicus,  de  Symbolis  Egyptiomm,  c.  21  sect.  7. 

II  See  Volney's  Buius^Worship  of  Symbols  or  Idolatry. 
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uMiIs,  and  tends  also  to  show  that  mankind  has  not  been  left  quite  without 
the  guidance  of  reason  even  during  its  greatest  follies.* 

I  cannot  forbear  to  give  in  this  place  the  following  views  advanced  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  pretensions  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  Phiiosophen 
honor  the  image  of  God  wherever  they  find  it,  even  in  inanimate  beings^ 
though  chiefly  in  those  which  have  life.  We  are  not  therefore  to  com- 
mend those  who  worship  animals,  but  those  who  by  their  means,  ascend 
to  the  Deity  ;  they  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  mirrors,  which  nature 
herself  holds  forth,  and  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  displays  himself  in  a 
wonderful  manner ;  as  so  many  instruments,  which  he  makes  use  of  u> 
manifest  outwardly  his  incomprehensible  wisdom.  Should  men,  there- 
fore, for  the  embellishing  of  statues,  collect  together  all  the  gold  and 
precious  stone  that  exist,  the  worship  must  not  be  referred  to  the  statues ; 
for  the  Deity  does  not  exist  in  colors  artfully  displayed,  nor  in  perishable 
materials  destitute  of  sense  and,  motion.  He  adds  further,  in  another  place, 
that  as  the  sun  and  moon,  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  sea  are  common 
to  all  men,  but  have  different  names — according  to  the  difference  of  na- 
tions and  languages ;  in  like  manner,  though  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
one  Providence,  which  governs  the  universe,  and  which  has  several  sub- 
altern ministers  under  him,  men  give  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  same,  dif- 
ferent names,  and  pay  to  him  different  honors,  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  different  countries. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  examples  which  can  be  adduced  of  the  enlight- 
ened views  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  entertained  in  regard  to  these 
subjects,  and  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  least 
the  most  learned  of  the  Egyptian  priests  held  an  opinion  equally  rational 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  an  invisible  God 
was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  that  the  religion  taught  by  the  priests  of 
that  capital  in  the  more  ancient  times  was  free  from  those  gross  supersti- 
tions that  aflerwards  were  propagated.  The  purity  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tion  religion,  is  also  attested  by  the  following  words  from  the  book  of 
Hermes  or  Thoth,  and  which  I  give  as  I  find  them  translated  by  Mr.  Glid- 
don  from  the  French  of  ChampoUion  the  elder. 

"  O  Egypt,  Egypt !  a  time  shall  come,  when  in  lieu  of  a  pure  religion  and 
of  a  pure  belief,  thou  wilt  possess  naught  but  ridiculous  fables,  incredible 


*  I  will  here  obaerve  that  Ooaot  Volney,  who  was  a  professed  infidel,  in  the  eontfaraatioB 
of  the  above  reasoning,  accuses  even  the  Christians  for  having  accepted  as  realities  sotoe  of  the 
Egyptian  symbols.  In  order  that  none  of  those  who  have  read  "  His  Bains''  may  thvak  that 
I  decline  following  out  his  reasoning  on  this  subject,  lest  I  should  produce  anything  of  hia 
writing  that  would  injure  the  Christian  religion,  I  hers  promise  that  I  will,  in  its  proper 
place,  mention  what  Volney  saysBu  this  subject,  and  attempt  to  prove  that  his  accusation- 
even  if  valid — would  be  not  at  all  detrimental  to  Christianity,  which  is  founded  upon  some- 
thing more  lasting  than  what  iu  enemies  have  acknowledged  and  some  of  its  zealous  Inenda 
appear  to  have  understood. 
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to  posterity ;  and  nothing  will  remain  to  thee,  but  words  engraven  on  stones 
— the  only  monuments  that  will  attest  thy  piety.* 

The  following  interpreted  hieroglyphic :  "May  thy  soul  attain  to  Khnum^ 
the  creator  of  all  mankindj^  is  considered  by  Mr.  Gliddont  as  a  proof  of 
the  primitive  Egyptian  creed  of  one  God — the  Creator.  Though  1  cannot 
admit  this  conclusion  to  be  quite  correct,  I  think  that  this  hieroglyphic  goes 
&r  to  prove  that  at  least  some  of  the  ESgyptians  at  one  period  entertained 
this  belief. 

We  know  also,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  taught  the  raticxial  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  among  them  originated,  or  at  least 
was  entertained,  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  Egyptian  religion  resembles  a  wise  man  who  has  accoutred  himself 
in  the  costume  of  a  harlequin.  Its  kernel  consisted  undoubtedly  of  many 
sublime  truths,  yet  enveloped  in  the  most  abject  and  loathsome  supersti- 
tions.' It  opened  to  man  a  view  of  eternity  and  assured  bim  of  the  aid  of 
the  gods.  Yet  it  degraded  him  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  of  deception. 
Interesting  it  would  have  been  to  have  listened  to  the  Egyptian  priests, 
when  it  might  have  so  happened  that  one  dared  to  unbosom  his  secret 
thoughts  to  another  of  the  brotherhood,  or  when  with  hypocritical  mien, 
repressing  the  laugh  that  stniggled  to  burst  forth,  they  attempted  to  im- 
pose on  each  other,  the  idea  that  they  themselves  believed  in  the  di- 
vinity of  a  cat  or  a  crocodile.  Undoubtedly  did  the  priests  of  Egypt  be* 
queath  to.  mankind  many  great  truths ;  and  honor  to  them  for  the  good 
they  wrought ;  bat  eternal  shame  to  them  for  the  superstitions  they  forged 
and  promulgated,  some  of  which  still  keep  the  human  reason  in  chains  ! 
By  them  men  were  induced  to  believe  that  periodical  abstinence,  and  the 
denial  of  particular  kinds  of  food  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity  meritorious 
acts ;  that  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies  was  virtue ; .  that  offerings 
were  pleasing  to  the  gods  and  of  higher  merit  than  the  practice  of  justice  and 
love  towards  their  fellow-men ;  that  the  celestial  beings  used  to  appear  m 
mortal  shapes,  and  hold  colloquial  intercourse  with  certain  favorites  among 
the  children  of  earth,  and  reveal  to  them  the  things  that  were  to 'come. 
The  priests  of  Egypt  were  at  once  the  benefactors  of  mankind  and  the  most 
subtle  inventors  of  the  means  most  suitable  to  impose  on  the  credulity  and 
weakness  of  men.  The  religion  they  nurtured  was  a  compound  of  a  few 
eternal  truths  and  of  innumerable  falsities.  The  results  of  their  labors 
have  been  in  some  instances  useful,  but  in  general  truly  deplorable.  They 
did  not  fetter  the  body  with  iron  chains,  but  they  bound  the  soul  with  the 
adamantine  fetters  of  abject  superstition.  They  did  not  so  much  rule  the 
people  by  fear  of  the  rod  as  they  made  them  tremble  at  the  wrath  of  imagi* 


*  **  O  JEfcypte,  JEgypte solae  sapereraat  fabalae,  et  aeqae  ineredibiles  poeterif  . 

iolaa  supererant  verba  lapidihiu  incisa." 
t  See  Ancient  Egypt,  by  O.  B.  Gtiddon  in  "  The  New  World/'  fbr  April,  1S43,  p.  29. 
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hary  deities.  They  made  the  rules  of  men,  but  not  that  sentiment  of  right 
and  wrong  which  God  has  given  to  man  as  his  guardian  angel,  the 
guide  of  his  actions.  That  despotism  they  so  well  knew  how  to  acquire 
over  their  countrymen  was  the  more  lasting,  as  it  was  cloaked  under  the  pre- 
tence  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods.  Artful  men  among  other  nations 
found  it  therefore  well  adapted  to  promote  their  own  interests,  and  hence 
adopted  it  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  ambitious  projects  for  subjecting  their 
fellow-men  to  their  own  sway.  Thus  the  hierarchical  power — which  if  not 
indigenous  to  Egypt,  at  least  found  there  the  most  fertile  soil  and  its  most 
skilful  cultivators — was  thence  propagated  to  many  other  nations  and 
handed  down  to  our  time,  retaining  still,  in  most  countries  both  the  beneficial 
and  terrible  influence  which  it  first  possessed.  Never  did  deception  raise  a 
more  lasting  structure,  and  never  did  it  have  abler  servants  than  the  E^p- 
tian  priests.  But  for  the  victory  it  then  gained,  truth  would  long  ago 
have  deprived  it  of  the  sceptre  it  still  wields  ;  yet  now  as  I  write,  hope 
whispers  in  my  ears  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  its  hideous 
spectre  will  be  chased  away  from  the  crazed  vision  of  deluded  man. 

I  will  observe,  that  diverse  as  the  nations, — that  divide  mankind, — ^have 
been  in  their  opinions  in  other  respects,  they  have,  however,  all  united  with 
scarcely  any  exceptions  in  the  point  of  worshipping  certain  beings,  whom 
they  have  viewed  as  rulers  of  their  destinies  and  superior  to  man  in  power. 
Everywhere,  among  all  nations  that  have  risen  to  any  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  find  priests,  altars,  festivals,  religious  ceremonies,  temples,  or 
places  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity  in  unity  or  in  plurality.  All 
people  have  manifested  their  love  and  fear  of  the  Divinity,  and  have  en- 
deavored, by  offering  or  prayer,  to  gain  his  favor  or  avert  his  wrath.  In  all 
their  undertakings,  private  or  public,  they  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
invoke  his  aid.  To  him  they  have  looked  for  the  reward  of  their  virtuous 
deeds,  and  into  his  hands  they  have,  by  imprecations,  committed  the  revenge 
they  found  themselves  incapable  of  inflicting  upon  their  enemies.  When 
about  to  slaughter  each  other,  they  have  prayed  for  the  blessings  of  the 
Deity,  and  when  victorious  they  have  hastened  to  thank  him  for  the  aid  he 
had  lent  them  in  murdering  their  brethren.  They  have  been  inexhausti- 
ble in  means  to  assure  themselves  of  his  favor,  and  to  bribe  bis  justice. 
Everywhere  the  Deity  has  had  his  servants  and  particular  favorites  to 
whom,  in  familiar  discourses,  he  has  made  his  will  known.  Everywhere 
the  people  have  believed  that  though  invisible  to  the  vulgar,  the  Deity  has 
condescended  tq  appear  under  one  or  another  form  before  certain  mortals,  and 
to  reveal  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Have  the  people  been  fond  of 
wars,  their  god  has  been  a  formidable  warrior  whose  heart  gladdened  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  battle.  Have  they  cultivated  the  vine,  he  has 
been  represented  as  pleased  with  the  ravings  of  drunkards ;  have  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep  been  their  wealth,  he  has  been  said  to  be  fond  of  licen- 
tious pleasures.    Sometimes  the  Deity  has  been  a  mysterious  being,  envel- 
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oped  in  darkness ;  and  sometimes  be  has  been  described  with  the  greatest 
minuteness. 

All  have  united  in  worshipping  his  power,  and  all  have  formed  to  them- 
selves a  god  of  their  own  choice  and  after  their  own  desires.  Yielding  to 
the  illusions  of  their  fancy,  they  have  seldom  listened  to  (he  voice  of  rea- 
son ;  they  have  represented  the  form  and  described  the  qualities  of  Him 
whom  human  thought  attempts  in  vain  to  fathom.  But  what  the  sublime 
genius  of  Plato  could  not  accomplish,  and  what  Confucius  so  justly  deem- 
ed beyond  the  power  of  man,  that  deception  has  induced  mankind  to  think 
as  a  task  easily  accomplished  by  dolts  and  knaves. 

What  have  the  false  gods  before  whom  men  have  bowed  their  knees 
been,  but  the  invention  of  deceiving  priests  and  cunning  impostors  or  blind 
fanatics  1  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  division  of  mankind  inioa  thousand 
different  religious  sects  which  look  down  upon  each  other  with  pity  and 
contempt,  other  than  the  deception  that  preys  upon  the  credulity  of  men,  and 
feeds  their  passions  to  enslave  their  minds  ?  Let  mankind  shake  off  the 
dishonorable  yoke  under  which  they  are  groaning,  and  all  religions  will 
be  embodied  in  these  beautiful  words :  Love  thy  God  with  all  try 

HEART,   AND   THY  NEIGHBOR    AS   THYSELF.      This    18   the    tTUe    religion 

and  in  all  ages  there  have  existed  a  few  who  have  felt  its  truth  in  their 
hearts.  Thus  for  example,  though  in  more  copious  phrase  Cicero  says, 
^  That  men  ought  above  everything  else  to  be  convinced  that  there  exists 
a  Superior  Power,  who  rules  over  all  the  events  that  happen,  and  disposes 
of  them  as  sovereign  Lord  and  Arbiter ;  that  it  is  to  him  the  human  race 
are  indebted  for  all  the  good  they  enjoy ;  that  he  penetrates  into,  and  is 
conscious  of  whatever  passes  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  hearts ;  that 
he  treats  the  just  and  unjust  according  to  their  deserts ;  that  the  true 
means  of  gaining  his  favor  and  of  doing  what  is  acceptable  to  him,  does 
not  consist  in  a  pompous  worship,  but  in  presenting  to  him  a  heart,  pure 
and  blameless,  and  by  adoring  him  with  sincere  love.* 

Sublime  sentiments  worthy  of  man  to  entertain  of  the  Supreme  Being 
who  has  endowed  him  with  the  light  of  reason  !  Sure  we  may  be  that 
though  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  vulgar,  its  radiant  rays  lighted  up  the 
darkness  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 


*  Sit  hoc  jam  principio  penuaflom  cWibus ;  dominoB  esse  omnium  reram  ac  modentores 
d«os,  eaque  qoae  gerunter  eorum  geri  jndicio  ac  nomioe ;  eosdemque  optime  de  genere 
hommttin  mereri ;  et,  qnalis  quisqae  sit,  qaid  agat,  qoid  in  se  admittat,  qna  mente,  qua 
piotate  religiones  colat,  intueri ;  pionukiqae  et  impiorum  habere  rationem.  Ad  divos  ade< 
undo  caste.    Pietatem  adhibendo,  opes  amoTendo. — Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  2d. 
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THE     POLITICAL     HISTORY     OF     EGYPT. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  descended 
from  Mizraim  the  son  of  Ham  or  Cham,  but  the  evidence  in  support  of 
this  opinion  appears  to  me  not  altogether  satisfactory.  *It  is  in  reaKty 
only  a  conjecture  which  does  not  bear  close  investigation,  still  it  may  be 
true.  The  first  settlers  in  Egpyt  lived  undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  time 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  history. 

There  has  als^  been  much  labor  wasted  in  proving  that  the  Egyptians  were 
not  the  same  race  as  the  Negroes,  but  that  they  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  as 
though  this  were  not  the  case  with  the  Negroes  and  all  other  races  that  are 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Adam,  who,  it  is  universally  admitted,  lived  in  Asia. 
There  have  been  too  many  who  have  wasted  their  talents  and  learning  in 
vain  endeavors  to  reconcile  impossibilities.  There  are  but  two  alterna- 
tives ;  either  mankind  was  from  the  beginning  divided  into  several  races 
— and  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  there  is  much  evidence  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis — or  the  Egyptians,  the  negroes,  and  other  people  are  all  of 
the  same  race,  but  have,  through  the  influence  of  climate  and  food,  been 
made  distinct  in  outward  appearance.  Thus  so  far  the  Asiatic  and  the 
Negroes  were  certainly  of  different  races ;  and  though  the  Egyptians  were 
not  black,  and  may  have  in  their  forms  borne  more  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  nations,  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  blood  flowing 
in  their  veins  was  mixed  with  that  of  the  Negroes.  Neighboring  nations 
as  they  were,  and  having  much  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  being 
each  in  their  turn  the  master,  the  one  of  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  intermarriages  must  have  taken  place  between  these  two  people. 

The  Egyptians  considered  themselves  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  human 
family,  which  as  well  as  animals  generally,  they  thought  had  originally  been 
produced  in  their  country,  in  consequence  of  its  benign  temperature,  the 
natural  fecundity  of  the  Nile,  and  its  spontaneous  production  of  several 
kinds  of  vegetables  suitable  for  the  food  of  the  |ie\^y  created  races. 
And  in  support  of  this  opinion  they  adduced  the  fact,  that  a  great  number 
of  mice  were  every  year  bred  out  of  the  mud  left  by  the  Nile  on  its  retreat, 
some  of  them,  as  they  said,  appearing  alive  and  formed  so  far  as  the  fore 
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pari  of  the  body  only ;  the  other  part  being  inanimate  and  withoat  motion, 
at$  having  not  quite  put  off  the  nature  of  earth.* 

The  Egyptians  have  surely  not  suppoited*  by  any  acceptable  evidence, 
I  heir  claim  of  being  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  yet  they 
have  left  evidence  enough  to  compel  us  to  yield  to  them  a  very  high  an* 
tiquity,  and  far  higher  than  what  any  other  people,  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Indus,  except  the  Assyrians,  can  justly  claim.  We  know  also  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  ancients,  and  by  the  sculptures  on  tho  walls  of  the 
tombs,  that  the  Egyptians  have  been  from  a  very  remote  age  a  flourishing 
and  polished  nation,  possessing  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  in  several  sci- 
encejs  and  arts.  The  works  of  ruins  we  have  surveyed,  prove  beyond  a 
.^luulow  of  doubt,  that  a  very  long  series  of  years  must  have  passed  away 
b*»fore  this  people  could  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  these  works  attest. 
The  veracity  of  their  native  historian  in  the  chief  points  of  his  state- 
ments has  been  fully  established  by  the  deciphered  hieroglyphics  on  the 
walls  as  well  as  on  the  papyri.  It  is  therefore  now  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
deny  an  antiquity  supported  by  such  overwhelming  evidence. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  Dr.  Bunsen,  after  a  close  investigation  of 
this  subject,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion — which  has  been  approved  by  the 
highest  authorities  of  Europe — that  an  antiquity  of  upwards  of  four  thou- 
t<and  years  befoi^  the  Christian  era,  must  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
Egyptian  people,  and  that  the  reign  of  Menes,  their  first  known  king,  took 
place  at  least  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.t  Though  convinced  that  Baron  Bunsen's  computation  is  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth  than  any  other,  1  will  consider  it  nevertheless 
as  somewhat  questionable,  and  view  it  only  as  an  established  fact,  that  the 
reign  of  Menes  did  not  take  place  at  a  time  less  remote  than  at  least  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as 
proved  by  the  computations  of  Rossellini  and  Freret,t  and  now  amply 
confinned  by  the  computation  of  Baron  Bunsen, 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  that  the  Egyptians  got  their 
first  germs  of  civilization  from  the  Ethiopians,  who,  in  the  most  ancient 
traditions  were  celebrated  as  the  justest  people,  and  as  particular  favorites 
of  the  gods.  But  this  may  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thebaid,  as  in 
some  instances  they  were  sometimes  called  Ethiopians.  Sir  Gardiner  Wil- 
kinson and  Mr.  Gliddon,  together  with  some  other  modern  writers,  are 
totally  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  the  real  Ethiopians  were  the  teachers  of 


•  Diodonis  Liv.  b,  1. 

t  Though  this  would  carry'  back  the  reign  of  Menes  too  near  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,  eren 
M  ccmipated  by  Johannes  Von  Mailer,  I  will  obserre  that  there  are  tiioM  who  have  oompa- 
ted  the  latter  event  to  have  taken  place  even  some  hundred  y«an  anterior  to  the  time  givon 
by  this  learned  historian. 

t  In  accordance  with  the  computation  of  Hossellini,  the  reign  of  Menes  took  place,  B.  0., 
S776 :  in  accordance  with  that  of  Freret,  B.  C.  0782. 
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the  people  of  Egypt  "This  Dotiob,"  says  Wilkinpon,  "appears  from 
modem  investigation  to  be  totally  at  variance  with  fact ;  and  the  speci- 
mens of  art  that  remain  in  Ethiopia,  are  not  only  inferior  in  conception  to 
those  of  the  Egyptian  school,  but  are  deficient  in  that  character  which  evin- 
ces originality."  Neither  of  these  arguments  appear  to  me  quite  convin- 
cing, as  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  art  of  architecturo  should  be  less  ad- 
vanced in  a  more  remote  age,  and  there  is  no  originality  necessary  to  be 
claimed  for  the  Ethiopians,  as  the  Hindoos  might  \i'el]  have  been  their 
teachers.  Mr.  Wilicinson  admits  in  another  place,  th^t  it  is  very  probable 
that  civilization  advanced  nothwards  from  the  Thebaid  to  Lower  Egypt  and 
adds  that  the  custom  of  giving  precedence  to  the  title  of  "  Upper  Country," 
in  the  hieoroglyphic  legends,  may  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
this  opinion.  Why  then  is  it  impossible  that  civilization — coming  across 
the  Erythraean  sea,  and  first  planted  among  those  Ethiopians  that  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Meroe — was  thence  propagated  to  the  people  of  the  The- 
baid? It  seems  to  me  the  more  probable,  as  I  feel  myself  for  many 
reasons  inclined  to  think,  that  India  was  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people, 
anterior  even  to  Assyria  and  Egypt  We  have  seen  that  there  was  much 
analc^y  between  the  religion  of  India  and  of  Egypt,  and  also  between  the 
customs  of  these  two  nations,  as  will  appear  still  more  evident  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Hindoos,  and  this  view  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  asserted  superior  antiquity  of  India. 

Egypt  was  in  the  most  remote  time  undoubtedly  divided  between  seve- 
ral people,  who  formed  for  themselves  separate  states,  and  Menes  ought 
therefore  to  be  viewed  not  as  the  first  king  in  Egypt,  but  as  the  king  who 
first  united  these  separate  people  under  a  single  ruler.  Still  Egypt  remain- 
ed afterwards  not  always  united,  but  was  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  this  king 
often  divided  into  separate  states.  In  regard  to  the  form ,  of  govern- 
ment which  the  Egyptians  first  instituted,  it  has  been  much  doubted 
whether  it  was  hierarchical  or  monarchical,  and  1  think  that  this  question  is 
equally  distant  as  ever  from  the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  decision. 
But  considering  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  priests,  it  seems  to  me 
most  probable  that  the  hierarchical  was  the  first  form  of  government  which 
existed  among  the  Egyptians,  though  misfortunes  in  war  might  have  indu- 
ced them,  at  a  later  period,  to  exalt  a  warrior  to  the  throyne,  subject,  how 
ever,  generally  to  the  control  of  the  priesthood. 

We  have  seen  that  gods  and  demigods  are  meptiooed  as  the  first  rulers 
of  Egypt  In  regard  to  Hwphestus — the  god  of  fire — the  creator — his 
reign  means  evidently  past  eternity,  before  the  existence  of  the  world. 
By  the  reign  of  Helius — the  sun — the  Egyptian  philosophers  might  have 
meant  the  time  which  they  supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the  creation 
of  the  universe  and  that  of  the  first  man.  Cronus  and  his  twelve  divine 
successors  might  have  some  allusion  to  antediluvian  rulers,  and  the  reign 
of  the  demigods,  to  the  reign  of  the  priests  after  the  deluge,  and  before  the 
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time  of  MeDes.  These  hypothesis  are  scarcely  more  than  mere  conjec- 
tures, though  founded  upon  the  mythcdogical  traditions  of  the  ESgyptians, 
and  the  evideut  power  of  the  priesthood. 

As  I  intend  to  attach  Chronological  Tables  to  the  end  of  the  Ancient 
History,  J  will  here  only  mention  those  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who  in  some 
way  signalised  themselves.  Disagreeing,  sls  those  who  have  written  on 
Egyptian  History  do,  in  so  many  other  points,  they  all  mention  Menes,  or 
Menas  as  the  first  man  that  reigned  over  Egypt ;  still  they  diSer  much  in 
regard  to  what  this  king  acomplished  during  his  reign.  The  time  when 
this  king  lived,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Bunsen,  on 
strong  evidence,  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  about  3640 
years.  We  will  here  however  only  assign  to  his  reign  some  indefinite  pe- 
riod more  remote  than  2770  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  mmm  anterior  to 
without  presuming  any  precise  time  to  have  been  proved  as  more**''ttJn  ^mo 
the  date  of  his  reign.  ^~"- 

When  Menes  became  the  kin^  of  the  people  that  inhabited  the  country 
which  is  now  called  Egypt,  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  Thebaid,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  morass,  and  to  have  possessed  no  cultivated  land  between  the 
lake  now  bearing  the  name  of  Moeris  and  the  Meditermnean  sea ;  an  area 
whose  length  along  the  river  extended  seven  days'  journey.  We  are  also 
told  that  Menes  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  was  wont  to  wash 
the  base  of  the  sandy  mountain  towards  Libya ;  that  he  built  the  city  of 
Memphis  within. the  ancient  bed  of  the  river;  and  that  on  the  north  and 
west  side  of  it,  without  the  walls,  he  made  a  lake  which  received  its  waters 
from  the  Nile,  then  flowing  along  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  In  the  city 
itself  he  raised  the  famous  temple  of  Vulcan.* 

"Menes,  the  Thinite,"  says  Manetho,  "carried  the  arms  of  Egypt  into 
foreign  countries,  and  rendered  his  name  illustrious.  He  received  from  a 
hippopotamus  a  wound,  which  proved  mortal,  about  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  reign." 

Menes,  says  Diodorus,  was  the  first  who  instructed  the  Egyptians  in  re- 
ligion, who  introduced  magnificence  and  iuxury  among  them  and  instituted 
the  pomps  of  feasts.t 

The  name  of  Menest  is  also  found  in  hieroglyphics  as  the  earliest  an- 
cestor of  Ramses  HI.,  in  the  procession  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  The- 
ban  palace,  now  known  as  the  Ramsessium,  but  formerly  called  the 
Memnonium,  though  as  recent  investigatioii  has  proved  erroneously. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  Egyptian  priests  read  to  him  from  books  the 
names  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  kings,  who  had  reigned  in  Egypt  from 


*  See  Herodotui,  b.  2d.  t  Diodoras  Sio.  b.  1. 

1 1  think  that  we  will  not  be  mach  mistaken  in  presuming  that  Menes  was  the  chief  of  the 
Military  caste,  and  that  he  abrogated  the  hierarchical  fonn  of  government  to  which  Bgypt 
probably  was  subjected  before  his  time. 
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the  time  of  Menes  to  that  of  Sesoetris,  and  that  Moeris  was  the  last  of  these 
kings ;  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  king  and  to  Btihiopean  queen 
called  Nitokrisy  there  was  none  of  the  other  of  these  monarcbs  who  had  ac- 
complished anything  worthy  of  notice.  Diodorus  states,  in  regwrd  to 
the  successors  of  Menes,  that  the  family  of  this  king  enjoyed  the  pfiesession 
of  the  throne  of  Egypt  to  the  fifty-second  descent,  and  that  their  several 
reigns  occupied  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  years. 

But  as  we  know  some  particulars  of  a  few  of  these  kings,  we  will  not 
pass  all  of  them  over  in  complete  silence. 

Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  tell  us  that  Menes  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Athothis.  He  is  said  to  have  bniit  the  great  palace  of  Memphis,  and  to 
have  written  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  being  a  physician  as  well  as  a  king. 
The  correctness  of  these  statements  might,  however,  be  reasonably  ques- 
tioned. 

During  Boethos,  the  first  king  of  Manetho's  second  dynasty,  an  earth- 
quake took  place  at  Bubastis  by  which  ttikny  persons  were  killed. 

During  the  reign  of  Kaiecho^,  the  successor  of  Boethos,  the  bulls  Apis 
in  Memphis,  and  Mnevis  in  Heliopolis,  and  the  goat  of  Mendes  were  ap- 
pointed gods.  We  may  smile,  yet  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  millions  still 
believe  in  gods  created  by  the  fancy  of  men. 

Binothris,  the  third  king  of  this  dynasty,  enacted — as  1  have  before 
mentioned — the  law  that  women  might  hold  the  reins  of  governtnent. 

Tosorthos^  the  second  king  of  the  third  dynasty,  was  afco  called  As- 
clepius  by  the  Egyptians,  from  his  medical  skill.  He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  mode  of  building  with  hewn  stone,  and  to  have  ^patronized  lite- 
rature. 

Souphis  or  Cheops^*  as  he  is  called  by  Herodotus,  the  second  king  of 
Manetho's  fourth  dynasty,  was,  as  before  mentioned,  the  king  who  caused 
the  building  of  the  Pyramid.  He  is  represented  as  a  despot,  and  a  hater  of 
the  religion  of  Egypt ;  shutting  up  the  temples,  and  forbidding  the  offer- 
ings of  sacrifice  under  the  severest  penalties.  The  great  expense,  and  im- 
mense loss  of  human  lives  which  the  erections  of  the  works  he  undertook 
cost,  together  with  his  disregard  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  probably  of 
the  priesthood,  too,  made  his  memory  and  name  detested  by  the  Egyptians. 
His  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  fifty,  or,  according  to  Manetho,  sixty-three 
years. 


*  In  the  year  1837,  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  found  the  naora  of  Seopho  in  the  qnanier's  marks 
in  the  new  chamber  of  the  great  pyramid,  ftcored  in  red  ochre,  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  rough 
•tones;  Soopho's  name  is  also  found  in  the  Thebaid,  as  the  date  of  a  tomb  at  Cheuobosciou. 
in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  says  Mr.  Gliddon,  his  name  and  tablets  show  that  the  copper 
minea  of  the  Arabian  district  were  reached  by  him.  The  same  writer  saya,  also,  that  above 
Ms  name  stand  the  titles  *'  pure  King  and  sacred  Prieat,"  and  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  Mem- 
phite  Necropolis,  mforms  na,  that  Memphia  obm  held  a  palace  called  <«lhe  abode  ^SBoa^kukT 
—See  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Gliddon,  p.  56. 
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Satqifhis  II.,  or  Cephren,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  Pursuing  the  same 
policy,  he  oppressed  the  people  by  buildiug  a  new  pyramid,  and  prohibiting' 
them  from  frequenting  the  temples.  His  memory  was  therefore  held  in 
equal  detestation  as  that  of  his  brother.  His  reign  lasted  fifty-six,  or,  in 
accordance  with  Manetho,  sixty-six  years. 

From  the  hatred  these  princes  evidently  .displayed  against  the  Egyptian 
religion,*  and  from  the  hard  labors  to  which  they  subjected  the  people,  there 
is  much  reason — as  1  have  elsewhere  said — to  presume  that  they  were  for- 
eign conquerors  and  not  native  kings. 

MynchereSf't  or  accoding  to  Herodotus,  MyeerinusSj  was  the  successor 
of  Cephren,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cheops,  but  of  a  character 
very  different  from  that  of  his  father,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the 
different  policy  he  is  said  to  have  pursued.  He  again  repaired  the  temples, 
restored  the  ancient  modes  of  sacrifice,  and  made  himself  at  least  deserving 
of  the  approbation  of  the  priests,  and  was  consequently  represented  by  them 
as  a  just  and  pious  king. 

He  had,  however,  soon  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  his  only  daughter,  the 
darling  of  his  heart  The  honors  which  he  ordered  to  be  paid  to  her 
memory,  were  still  continued  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  informs  us  that 
in  the  city  of  Sais,  exquisite  odours  were  burnt  by  day,  at  the  tomb  of  this 
princess,  and  that  by  night  it  was  illuminated  with  a  lamp. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  reign  would  continue 
but  seven  years.  Complaining  of  this  to  the  gods,  and  inquiring  the 
reason  why  so  long  and  prosperous  a  reign  had  been  "kllowed  to  his  father 
and  uncle,  who  both  were  equally  cruel  and  impious,  while  his  own,  which 
he  had  endeavored  by  every  means  to  render  equitable  and  mild,  should  be 
so  short  and  unhappy,  he  received  the  answer,  that  his  equity  and  mildness 
were  the  very  causes  of  it,  as  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods  to  oppress  and 
afiSict  Egypt  during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  its  crimes ;  and  that  his  reign,  which  was  appointed  to  last  about 
the  same  time  as  those  of  the  preceding  monarchs,  was  to  be  shortened  on 
account  of  his  too  great  lenity.  He  is,  however,  said  by  Manetho  to  have 
reigned  sixty-three  years.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  he  built  a  pyramid,  but 
much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  that  of  his  father;  which  statement  we  have 
seen  proved  to  be  correct. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  age  of  the  three  largest  pyramids  of  Djizeh,  or 
Oheizeh,  is  identical  with  the  time  of  the  reign  of  these  three  kings. 

*  It  is,  however  to  be  obaerved,  that  arrogant  as  Soaphis  is  said  to  have 'been  toward  the 
((ods  he  wrote  sacred  books  which  were  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  works  of  great  im- 
portance; 

t  The  fragment  of  the  royal  mammy  case^  now  in  the  British  Museam,  which  the  Arab% 
in  forcing  a  passage  into  the  third  pyramid,  abont  655  years  ago,  had  thrown  aside  on  a  hatf 
of  mbbish  after  destroying  the  mammy,  presented  to  the  researches  of  Col.  Vyse,  in  1S37,  it 
hieroglyphics,  the  name  of  Menkare,  or  Menkeora,  who  ia  nodonbtthe  Mencheres  of  Manetho. 

Vot  I. 20.  uigiLizecj  uy  ^k^^^k^^l^^ 
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There  are,  aa  we  kaow,  many  reasoiM  to  suppose  that  these  kings  were 
of.  a  foreign  race,  and  ap  there  are  those — and  amoflfg  others,  Sir  Gardiner 
lyiUcineon — whotbink  that  the  immigration  of  the  conquerors  known  to  us 
wder  the  name  of  Shepherds  or  Pastors,  took  place  anterior  to  the  erection 
of  any  buildings  now  extant  in  Egypt,  I  will  here  give  the  opinion  of 
diflbrent  writers,  in  regard  to  whom  these  shepherds  were,  and  whence 
they  came. 

'/  It  happened,"  says  Maoetho,  ''  in  the  reign  of  Timaus,  that  the  gods, 
being  displeased  with  the  Egyptians,  upon  what  account  I  do  not  know, 
suffered  a  great  calamity  to  fall  upon  them ;  for  a  multitude  of  men,  of 
igBoble  race  and  strange  manners,  took  courage,  and  passing  from  the  Elast 
«yDierad  into  Egypt  and  made  war  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  submitted  to 
them  without  trying  the  event  of  a  battle.  Having  reduced  our  princes, 
thciy  inhumanly  burnt  our  cities,  threw  down  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
treated  in  the  most  cruel  and  insulting  manner  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
putting  them  to  death,  carrying  away  their  wives  and  children  into  cap- 
tivity. At  length,  they  made  one  of  their  own  numbers  king,  whose  name 
wae  Salatis ;  he  usually  resided  at  Memphis,  and  rendered  both  the  Upper 
and  Lower  r^ions  of  Egypt  tributary,  and  stationed  garrisons  in  places 
which  were  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  But  he  directed  his  attention 
principally  to  the  security  of  the  eastern  frontier,  fearing  an  invasion  of  the 
Aissyrians,  who  were  at  that  time  most  powerful.  Finding  therefore  a  con- 
venient city  in  the  Saitic  nome,  which  was  seated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Bubastile  channel,  and  from  some  ancient  theological  reference  was 
called  Avaris,  he  rebuilt  it,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  very  strong  wall,  and 
kept  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  (24,000.?)  soldiers 
therein.  To  this  city  Salatis  repaired  in  summer  time  to  collect  his  tribute, 
and  to  pay  and  drill  his  troops,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  action,  and 
thus  hold  in  terror  those  who  might  be  willing  to  attempt  an  invasion. 
.  Salatis  was  on  his  death  succeeded  by  five  successive  kings,  who  did 
their  utmost,  as.  well  as  their  predecessor,  to  root  out  the  whole  nation  of 
the  native  Egyptians.  All  this  people  were  called  Hj/csos,  or  King  Shep- 
herds ;  hyc,  in  the  sacred  dialect  signifying  a  king,  and  sos^  in  the  common 
dialect,  signifying  a  pastor  or  shepherd.  Some  say  they  were  Arabians. 
These  people,  who  were  thus  denominated  the  shepherd-kings,  and  their 
descendants,  retained  possession  of  Egypt  during  the  period  of  five  hundred 
and  eleven  years." 

There  have  been  those  who  have  thought  these  shepherd-kings  to  have 
been  the  anccj^tors  of  the  Philistines,  who  afterwards  occupied  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  it  has  been 
adduced,  that  in  the  language  of  a  great  part  of  Asia,  the  term  pcUi^  denotes 
shepherds,  and  9tan  or  stkoHj  means  land ;  and  consequently  the  compound 
word  PaK'Stan  literally  signifies  shepherd-land,  or  the  country  of  shep- 
herds. 
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Tn  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  quoted  by  Ooptain  > WOferd, 
are  some  circumstances  related  which  are  very  remarkable,  and  which  not* 
only  appear  to  sustain  the  above  opinion,  but  also  to  prove  the  influence  Indiar 
in  ancient  times  exercised  upon  Egypt.    One  of  the  circumstances  here  allu- 
ded to  is  the  mentioning  of  two  migrations  from  the  East  in  remote  times ; 
first  of  the  Yadavas,  "  sacerdotal  order,"  or  "  sacred  caste,"  and  afterwards  of 
Pftli  or  Shepherds.    These  last  are  said  to  have  been  a  very  powerful  tribe, 
who  in  ancient  times  ruled  over  the  whole  country  from  the  Ganges  «o  the 
Indus,  and  are  called  Pali-puhasin  the  annals  of  Hindostan,  and  Pali-bodiis, 
by  Pliny.   They  are  said  to  have  been  a  very  enterprising  and  roving  people, 
who  by  conquest  and  colonization  gradually  spread  themselves  over  a  great  * 
part  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  who,  crossing  from  the  shores  of  the' 
Erythrsan  sea,  took  possession  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  of  thelands  on  the' 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.    There  are  also  those  who  consider  them  to 
have  been  the  eastern  Ethiopians,  as  distinguished  from  the  western,  by 
Homer  and  Herodotus.* 

The  latter  of  these  writers  even  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syrian ' 
Palestine  related  that  their  ancestors  had  migrated  from  the  country  east  of  *  , 
the  Erythraean  Sea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  a  Palestine,  or  Palestan,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris ;  that  a  town  by  the  name  of  Paliputra  was  situated  on  the  Holies- 
pont,  and  the  town  Philista  on  the  river  Po,  in  Italy. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Asiatic  Reseaitthes,  by 
Captain  Wilfond,  tends  also  to  confirm  the  dpinJon  that  the  shepbenis  who 
invaded  Egypt,  had  migrated  from  some  distant  land  of  the  east. 

^  An  ancient  king,  called  Ch^tnra  Tana,  passed  a  hundred  years  in'  a  ' 
cavern  of  Chrishna-geri,  the  Bladk  Mountain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oali,  per- 
forming the  most  rigorous  acts  of  devotion.    At  length  Tishnu  appeared  to  ' 
him,  laud  promised  him  that  he  should  have  a  son,  whom  he-  wns  to  name 
Thmotdtsa.    This,  prince,  who  succeeded  his  father,  tras  wartike  and  am»  < 
bitibus,  yet  wise  and  devout.    He  prayed  to  Tishmi  to  enlarge  his  empire,  ' 
and  the  god  granted  his  request    Hearing  that  Misra-sthan-^— the  land  of  t 
Egypt — was  governed  by  a  powerful  and  unjust  prince  called  Nirmaryada,  ^ 
he,  with  a  chosen  army,  invaded  that  country,  without  having  previously 
made  any  declaration  of  war,  and  began  to  administer  justice  among  the 
people,  and  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  the  blessings  of  a  good  king ;    and 
when  Nirmaryada  sent  to  expostulate  with  him,  he  treated  his  remonstrance 
with  disdain.    This  brought  on  a  bloody  battle  of  three  days,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  king  was  killed.    The  conqueror,  who  fought  like  another  Parasa 
Rama,  then  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Misra,  and  governed  it  with 
perfect  equity,    ^bya  Tatsa,  his  son,  devoted  himself  to  religion,  and  re- 
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•igned  hia  cioirn  to  bk  son  Ruetma  Yaisa,  who  tonderly  loved  bb  people, 
aod  so  b%bly  impioved  bis  country  that,  from  his  awn  just  teveoues,  be 
amassed  an  incredible  treasure.  His  wealth  was  so  great  that  be  raised 
three  mauntainej  called  Ruem-adri^  Rujai-adrij  and  RetthodH^  or  the 
mountain  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  gems."* 

In  this  legend,  says  Dr.  Hales,  we  trace  the  distorted  features  of  the 
Egyptian  account.  By  an  interchange  of  characters.  Tamo  b  the  Timmis 
of  Manetho,  a  quiet  and  peaceable  prince,  who  was  attacked  without  provo^ 
cation  by  this  Nirmaryada,  of  the  Cushite  race,  called  Salatis  by  Manetho^ 
and  Silites  by  Syncellus.  His  son  Babya,  is  evidently  the  Beon  of  Ma- 
netho. The  third  king  was  sumamed  Ruchma,  from  his  immense  wealth, 
which  he  collected  by  oppressing  the  Egyptians,  though  he  tenderly  loved 
his  own  people,  the  shepherds.  Wishing  either  to  extirpate  the  natives, 
or  to  break  down  their  spirits  by  hard  and  incessant  labors,  he  employed  them 
in  constructing  those  sUipendueus  monuments  of  ancient  ostentation  and 
tyranny.  The  Pyramids,  which  are  evidently  the  mountains  indicated  in 
the  Hindoo  records,  were,  it  is  presumed,  originally  cased  with  yellow, 
while,  or  spotted  marble,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Arabia. 

Perizonius  drawing  a  very  circnmstantial  parallel  between  what  is  related 
oS  the  shepherds  by  Manetho,  and  what  is  said  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Israel- 
itea,  the  power  and  dignity  of  Joseph,  and  the  miraculous  works  of  Moses, 
which  in  his  opinion  almost  utterly  destroyed  the  country,  at  last  pro- 
nounces the  shepherds  so  heinously  spoken  of,  to  have  been  the  Israelites 
themselves.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  considers  the  shepherds  to  have  been  the 
Oanaanites,  which  fled  before  Joshua,  and  went  into  Africa,  but  who  in 
their  flight  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt.  Graeves  also  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  the  shepherds  were  not  the  same  people  as  the  Israel- 
ites. 

From  the  name  of  shepherd-kings  which  this  people .  bore,  there  have 
been  some  who  have  considered  them  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Royal 
Scythians,  who  also  were  shepherds  and  nomads,  and  who  in  more  remote 
times  might  have  overrun  Asia  and  conquered  Egypt,  as  they  actually 
did  in  later  times  in  regard  to  the  former,  and  were  only  by  bribes  prevented 
from  doing  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

Though  in  Manetho's  list,  Salatis  or  Sais  and  other  rulers  of  the  shep- 
herd-kings belong  to  much  later  dynasties,  there  is  every  probability,  that 
'  the  builders  of  the  above  mentioned  pyramids, — the  kings  of  his  fourth  dy- 
nasty— were  foreign  conquerors,  who  at  this  more  ancient  period  might 
also  have  been  for  some  time  in  possession .  of  Egypt.  This  seems  also 
eonfinned  by  the  allusion,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  which  Herodotus 
makes  in  regard  to  one  Philitis,  who,  this  writer  says,  in  accordance  with 
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mm  M  traditkA,  fcd  his  floeks  in  Egypt  at  the  time  the  pyramids  above 
epoken  of  vfere  built  This  Philitis  evidendy  bears  rdation  lo  some  raee 
of  shepherds  that  at  that  time  ruled  over  Egypt 

Sir  (Gardiner  Witkinsoa  says,  that  from  what  Manetho  has  said  on  this 
subject,  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Egypt  was  at  one  time  in- 
vaded and  oocufMed  by  a  powerful  Asiatic  people,  who  held  this  country  in 
•objection ;  and  viceroys  being  appointed  to  govern  it,  these  obtained  the 
title  of  Pastors  or  Shepherd-kings.  He  also  thinks,  they  must  have 
reigned  beforeOsortasen  the  Pirst,asthe  monuments  satisfectorily  prove  thai 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  of  his  second  successor,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  already  extended  their  conquest  over  some  tribes  of  Asia,  aiii 
were  consequently  free  from  enemies  within  their  territory ;  and  that  the 
Assyrians  seem  the  only  ones  likely  to  have  extended  their  arms  over 
Egypt 

This  reasoning  may  be  just  in  regard  ta  the  first  of  these  shepherd^ 
kingS)  but  not  so  in  regard  to  Salatis  and  his  immediate  successors,  as  we 
will  see  that  this  king  took  means  to  prevent  the  Assjrrians  from  invading 
Egypt  But  there  is  good  reason  I  think,  to  suppose  that  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis  appointed  governors  over  Egypt,  who  might  possibly  have  been  calU 
ed  shepherd- kings ;  as  the  Assyrians,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  were  shepi* 
herds.  As  Mr.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  Osortasen  the  First  reigned  not  mom 
than  about  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  years  R  C,  the  conquest 
which  Ninus  and  Semiramis  made  of  Egypt,  undoubtedly  took  place  som^ 
hundred  years  before.  It  is  to  beobserved  that  though  the  Egyptians  extend- 
ed their  sway  over  foreign  lands  in  the  time  of  Osortasen,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  therefore  were  not  afterwards  subjected  to  foreign  rulers.  The 
irruptions  in  ancient  tnnes  of  nomadic  tribes  in  the  settled  States,  were 
very  frequent,  and  hence  the  great  confusion  in  the  traditions  handed  down 
to  us ;  the  one  event  being,  so  very  often,  confused  with  the  other ;  which 
was  also  the  case  with  the  names  of  the  kings. 

We  will  now  continue  our  narrative  of  what  we  know  of  some  of  the 
Egyptian  princes. 

Queen  Nitokris — or  Neit-gori — the  sixth  regent  of  Manetho^s  sixth  dy^ 
nasty,  is  said  to  have  been  the  handsomest  woman  of  her  time ;  of  a  flond 
complexion,  and  flaxen  hair — she  wa^  consequently  from  some  northern 
clime.  There  have  been  some  who  have  considered  her  the  regent  that 
caused  the  pyramid  to  be  built,  which  Herodotus  says  was  raised  by  My- 
cerinus. 

Achihroes,  the  first  king  of  Manetho's  ninth  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  heea 
more  cruel  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors,  and  after  having  committed 
many  outrages,  to  have  been  seized  with  madness,  and  at  last  killed  by  a 
crocodile. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  name  of  Ammenemes,  among  the  imme- 
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diate  •oeceMoni  of  Osortaaea  the  Firoi,*  makes  Mr.  Osbiirn  fiMliiiedl  te  Atmk 
that  thie  king  belonged,  as  well  ae  the  Ammeoemeees,  to  the  iwetfth  dynaslf 
of  Manetho. 

Osartiigen  the  First,  appears  to  have  been  a  prosperous  and  suocessful 
monarch,  and  to  have  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.t 

From  the  sculpture  of  Beni  Hassam,  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  we  are  infami- 
ed  that  in  the  time  of  this  king,  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the 
manuCBM>ture  of  linen,  glass^  cabinet  works,  gold  ornaments,  and  numerous 
iotgects  indicative  of  skill  and  refinement,  and  also  with  various  gymnastic 
SKercises,  games  of  draughts,  ball,  moraf  and  other  well-known  modem 
amusements.  The  style  of  architecture  was  chaste,  and  the  fluted  edumn 
iil  Beni  flassam  of  a  character  calling  to  mind  the  purity  of  the  Dorie, 
which  the  same  writer  thinks  to  have  Uience,  probably,  derived  its  origin. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  king  that  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  was 
Iftther  founded  or  enlarged ;  and  as  one  of  the  obelisks  bears  bis  name,  it 
aUeats  the  skill  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  already  then  attained  in  the 
difficult  art  of  sculpturing  gmnite.  Another  of  the  same  materials,  indi^ 
cates  the  existence  of  a  temple,  erected,  or  at  least  embellidied  by  this 
prince,  in  the  province  of  Croco-dilopolus,  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Arsenoite  noroe  of  El  Fayoum.  The  remains  of  a  colonnade  in  the 
gresi  temple  of  Karnak  as  well  as  the  title  ''Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Country,"  accompanying  his  name,  prove  that  be  was  the  sde  monarch 
at  that  time  of  the  Thebaid  and  Lower  BgypU} 

As  Sewstris  is  one  of  the  kings  mentioned  by  Manetho  as  belonging  to 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  I  will  say  a  few  words  here  of  this  celebrated  monarch* 
That  a  king  with  this,  or  a  very  similar  name,  who  was  a  great  conqueror, 
at  one  time*  reigned  in  Egypt,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  when  he 
leigaed,  is  a  question  which  seems  almost  impossible  satisfiictorily  tm 
Unswer.  If  the  great  conqueror  who  bore  the  name  of  Sesostris,  really 
belonged  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  then  the  empire  he  fiMinded  appears 
soon  to  have  fallen  to  pieces ;  as  we  will  see  that  a  part  of  Egypt,  a  very 
short  time  after  the  pretended  time  of  his  reign,  was  subjected  to  foreign 
rulers.  Stiil,  as  a  reverse  of  fortune  often  takes  place  immedfatdy  after 
the  most  brilliant  success,  this  might  even  then  have  happened,  and  thus  the 
great  Sesostris  might  possibly  have'  belonged  to  the  twelfth  dynasty  of 
Manetha 


*  Sig.  BoMellini  considen  OaortsMn  u  identical  with  Amofit,  and  u  being  the  foarth  king 
9i  Manetlio'i  tStk  dynaity. 

t  It  moftt  not  be  fosgottea  that  Egypt,  even  after  the  time  of  Meneii  on  aevenl  oocaneaa, 
wa0  diyided  into  ■everal  Bmaller  kingdoms,  each  of  which  was  ruled  by  its  own  prince;  a  cir- 
enmstance  that  has  also  caused  much  confusion  in  regard  to  the  true  succession  of  the  Bgyp- 
tian  princes. 

t  8m  ioHtestfBgypt,  by  Sir  jGiodiiiSr  Wilkinna,  y<ftL  1. 
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mmt  at  h»flt,  however,  have  been  regarded  as  a  very  anciem 
•kin;,  for  we  are  informed  by  ^SHian  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  as  teacher 
•Mercury — that  is,  Thoth,  or  Hermes  Trismeigstos.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
{ttvaded  Asia,  and  during  the  course  of  nine  years,  laid  the  whole  western 
region  of  that  part  of  the  globe  under  his  dominion,  and  then  passing  over 
to  Europe,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Thrace  until,  receivmg  a  check 
from  the  Scythians,  he  thought  proper  to  return  from  whence  he  had 
oome,  erecting  everywhere  monuments  of  his  victories  over  conquered  na- 
tions Among  those  who  had  defended  themselves  with  courage,  he  is 
said  to  have  set  up  memorials  of  a  phallic  nature,  but  among  those  who 
had  proved  themselves  cowards,  female  emblems  engraved  on  stelee. 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  considered  him  as  the  immediate  8U<^ 
eesBor  of  *Osiris.  He  is  now  viewed  by  many  writers  to  be  the  same  king 
kB  Remeses,  or  Ramses  the  Great,  who  is  also  by  them  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Osymandias.  I  think,  bowever,  that  we  may  entertain  reasona- 
ble doubt  whether  this  really  was  the  case,  as  there  is  much  probability 
that  an  empire  which  lasted  so  long  a  time  as  that  of  Egypt,  might  well  have 
■had  more  than  one  king  who  was  a  great  conqueror. 

Dr.  Bunsen  considers  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  dynasties  of  native 
princes  as  contemporary,  or  parallel  to  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  or  seven* 
teenth  dynasties  of  foreigners. 

.  There  appears  to  be  some  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  as  it  is  recorded, 
says  Mr.  Osbum,  in  a  magnificent  series  of  sculptured  stele,  or  tombstones,* 
discovered  in  Abydos  by  Mr.  Athanasi,  that  the  successors  of  Osortasen  the 
First,  held  their  courts  in  Abydos,  while  another  race  of  monarchs,  equalljf 
eivilized  with  themselves,  held  possession  of  Memphis.  This  must,  how- 
ever, first  have  taken  place  after  the  time  of  Sesostris,  if  he  really  was  a 
king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  sdil  the  irruption  or  the  foreigners  who  caused 
this  division  of  Egypt  might  have  happened  under  the  later  kings  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  though  Dr.  Bunsen  presumes  that  the  invasion  of  these 
•heptMrds^-^of  whom  Salatis,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  king — took  place  some- 
what later,  under  one  of  the  kings  ef  the  thirteenth  dyna^y  of  MhnethO, 
pt  the  last  king  in  Eratosthenes'  list. 

The  names  of  two  of  the  Memphite  kings  who  reigned  contempora- 
neously with  the  descendants  of  Osortasen  the  First,  at  Abydos,  have 
been  discovered  on  the  ^alls  in  the  burial  places  of  ancient  Memphis.  The 
interpreted  hieroglyphics  give  the  ttames  of  Aphobis,  or  Apbophis,  and 
iAmis  ;  thus  confirming  so  far  the  list  of  Manetho,  where  the  fourth  and 
the  sixth  of  these  kings  of  shepherds  bear  the  very  same  names.  The 
first  in  Manetho's  list  alluded  to  is  Salatis,  of  whose  invasion  we  have 
already  spoken.  Manetho  gives  a  fearful  account  of  the  enormities  com- 
mitted by  these  conquerors,  but  even  if  his  statements  be  true,  there  are 

*  Theae  are  now  in  the  British  Mosenm. 
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Odverthelest  evidences  thai  ihej  were  a  highly  refined  raee.  The  tenA  of 
Assis  is  said  by  M.  I'Hote,  ilB  discoverer  to  have  been  executed  with  astm- 
iehing  skill.  It  is  in  the  style  called  cavorelievo,  like  iQost  other  similar 
mouuments ;  and  each  character  in  it  has  the  delicately  exquisite  finirii  «f 
a  gem  or  medal.  This  gieat  perfection  of  the  art  at  so  remote  a  period, 
which  he  judged — though  probably  somewhat  exaggerated — never  to  have 
been  equalled,  caused  him  great  surprise.*  But  Mr.  Osburn  thinks  this 
iSeict  very  natural,  as  in  his  opinion  ''all  the  arts  of  social  life  were  in  the 
first  instance  the  direct  gifts  of  God  to  man.''  From  these  wofds  we  may 
justly  be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  Mr.  Osburn  supposes  the  arts  in  their 
infancy  to  have  been  more  perfect  than  ever  afterwards.  The  folly  of  such 
a  supposition  is  so  evident  that  it  deserves  no  refutation. 

Mr.  Osburn  thinks  that  Joseph  was  the  prime  minister  of  the^hepheid- 
king,  Aphobis,  while  Mr.  Wilkinson  supposes  that  Joseph  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Osortasen  the  Firstt ,  It  seemS;  to  me  there  is  a  poor  chance  for  either 
pf  them  to  be  right. 

Eusebius  following  Manetho's,  mentions  only  five  shepherd-kings,  who  he 
says  reigned  one  hundred  and  three  years.  Josephus  again  gives  us  on  the 
same  authority,  six  kings  of  this  race,  who  he  says  reigned  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years ;  but  adds  that  the  whole  time  under  which  the  shepherd- 
kings  had  possession  of  Egypt,  amounts  to  five  hundred  and  eleven 
years.  Yet  in  accordance  with  the  dynasties  fiirnbhed  us  by  Africanus,  and 
founded  on  the  list  of  Manetho,  the  shepherd-kings  ruled  over  l^ypt  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-xhree  years.  These  statements  are  not  easy  to  reoon* 
file,  but  make  it  evident  that  foreigners  several  times  had  taken  possession  of 
this  country,  though  the  length  of  time  during  which  their  several  irruptions 
lasted,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  Great  probability,  however  there 
is,  that  Egypt  had  altogether  for  many  hundred  years,  to  submit  to  foreign 
sway,  and  that  the  Egyptians  designated  all  these  conquerors  with  the 
general  name  of  shepherd-kings — thus  indicating  that  they  were  nomads; 
though  it  therefore  would  be  a  great  muitake  to  consider  them  all  to  have 
been  of  the  same  people.  Sometimes  they  may  have  been  Arabs,  some- 
times inhabitants  of  Canaan,  as  Manetho  says,}  and  sometimes  Assyrians, 
or  Asiatic  people. 


*  Pliu  on  remaote  daM  Vantiqute  ven  rorigioe  de  Tart  Bgyptieii,  plat  let  produits  de  oot 
art  MOt  perfects,  comme  ti  1«  genie  de  cet  people,  a  I'invene  dee  antreafe  ftit  fonne  liMft  a 
ooap  "    L'Hote*8  Letter  froni  Smyrna,  in  the  Journal  dei  Savant,  January,  1841. 

1 1  will  here  obtenre,  that  Mr.  Wilkinton  maintaint  that  there  are  few  paintiogt  or  acnlp- 
tsfM  of  an  age  prior  to  that  of  Otortaten  the  Firtt. 

t  Thit  hiatorian,  as  quoted  by  Jotephnt,  distinctly  points  out  to  ns,  the  ooontry  eastwaitl  of 
Bgypt  with  which  the  ancient  Pharaohs  carried  on  ^ar,  and  relates,  that  at  an  ealy  period 
Bgypt  had  suffered  invasion  ftom  a  people  who  came  from  Canaan,  and  were  named  "abap- 
Wrda."    That  the  shepherds  were  an  ebomination  to  the  Bgyptiaos  before  the  arrival  of  ^ 
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'  AmoMi»  or  Amunoph,  was,  according  to  Manotho^  the  fint  ot  tbe  e]gb- 
ti9enth  dynasty.  Mr.  Wilkinson  considers  him  to  have  been  the  ^'  new  king 
who  knew  not  Joseph  ;"*  adding,  that  as  this  king  was  from  the  distant 
promceof  Thebes,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Hebrews  would  be 
strangers  to  hio),  and  that  he  was  likely  to  look  upon  them  with  the  same 
distrust  and  contempt  with  which  the  Egyptians  usually  treated  foreigners. 
U  seems  not  improbable  that  such  was  Uie  case,  still  it  is  impossible  toda- 
termioe  it  with  certainty. 

The  era  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  flour- 
iabing  ago  of  Egypt.  The  principal  temples  and  palaces,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  in  existence,  were  undertaken  by  the  kings  of  this  dynasty. 
The  expulsion  of  the  fore^ers  who  bad  for  a  long  time  held  possessioo 
<if  a  part  of  Egypt,  must  either  have  taken  place  before  tbe  time  of  Amosisi 
or  else  under  his  immediate  siiccessors.t 


Israelitos,  appean  erident  from  Genesis,  chap.  xln.  v.  34— at  well  as  that  Goflhen  did  not  be» 
long  to  '*  Egypt  Proper  ;*'  and  that  the  Israelitea  were  lettled  there,  aa  oat  of  Bgypt— Goshen 
fceing  the  fbrtile  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile— becanae  every 
ahepherd  wtd  an  abomination  to.  the  Bgyptkniw 

*  Ezodoa,  chap.  i.  v.  S. 

t  Manetho  relates  that  the  kings  of  the  Thebaid,  and  other  provinces  of  Bgypt,  made  an  in- 
furrection  against  the  shepherds,  and  that  a  long  and  mighty  war  was  carried  on  between 
th0B»  Mn  the  shephefds  were  oooqnered  by  a  Ung  whose  name  was  Alisphragmnthosia,  and 
that  they  were  by  him  driven  out  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  hemmed  np  in  a  place  ccm* 
tainiag  aboat  ten  thousand  acres,  which  vras  called  Avaris.  All  this  tract,  he  saya,  tiie  shep- 
herds sorronnded  with  a  large  and  strong  wall,  that  they  might  retain  all  4faeir  property,  and 
their  prey  within  a  stronghold. 

Thnmmosis,  the  son  of  Alisphragmiithosis,  endeavored  to  force  them  by  a  siege,  and  be* 
leagnered  the  place  with  a  body  of  fear  handred  and  eighty  thonaand  men ;  bat  at  the  mo- 
ment he  despaired  of  redaoing  them  by  siege,  they  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  that  they  woald 
leave  Egypt,  and  should  be  permitted  to  go  oat  without  molestation,  vrherover  they  pleased* 
According  to  t^iis  stipulation,  they  departed  from  Egypt  with  all  their  families  and  effect^ 
in  number  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thooiand,  and  bent  their  way  through  the  des* 
art  to  Syria.  But  aa  they  stood  in  fear  of  the  Assyrians  who  then  held  dominion  over  Alia, 
they  \naiX  a  city  in  that  country  which  is  now  called  Jndea,  cf  sufficient  sise  to  contain  thia 
multitude  of  men,  and  named  it  Jerusalem. 

It  is  a«emarkable  oircnmstanoe,  that  Maneiho  in  another  place  says,  that  this  people  hart 
eaUed  shepherds,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Egyptians,  wero  also  styled  captives.  Gould  it 
be  possible,  ^at  this  people  were  really  descendants  of  captives,  whom  the  Egyptiana  bad 
taken  in  more  ancient  timea,  and  whoae  descendants  had  revolted,  and  made  themsalvea 
independent  of  their  former  masters  f 

Manetho  says,  also,  that  after  the  departuro  of  this  nation  of  shepherds  to  Jerusalen,  Tetb* 
mosis,  the  king  of  Egppt,  who  drove  them  out,  roigned  twenty-five  years— and  ennmetalea 
thrreafker  his  successora  among  whom  he  mentions  Amenophis,  whom  he  says  uraa  snt* 
oeaded  by  Sethoaia  and  Bamessea.  Thia  king,  BethosiH,  appointed  hia  brother  Armaaa,  Ua 
viceroy  over  Egypt ;  he  abo  invested  him  with  all  the  authority  of  a  king,  with  only  thras 
raatrictions ;  that  he  should  not  wear  the  diadem ;  nor  interfere  with  the  queen,  the  mothar 
of  hia  children,  nor  abuse  the  royal  concubines.  Sethosis  then  made  an  expedition  againal 
Oyprua  and  Phoenicia,  and  waged  war  with  the  Assyriana  and  Medea  s  and  he  aubdaad 
tfaemall,  aomeby  fbroeefarmaiand  olhera  vrithoutabatde,  by  themava  tMrorofUa  paai^ 


sift  ANtitBNT   HI8T0BY. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  Amoeie  lived  about  1847  yeanrRO^ 
and  that  the  shepherds  spoken  of  by  Manelho,  as  being  driven  oat  of 
Egypt,  and  building  Jerusalem,  were  the  Jebusites,  who,  we  know,  in  fatter 
times,  were  in  possession  of  this  city.  This  opinion  seems  to  me  to  be 
founded  upon  good  reason. 

The  reign  of  Tbothmes  III.,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  occotb 
in  the  history  of  Egypt  He  was  a  prince  who  appears  to  have  been  am- 
bitious  of  that  glory  which  is  acquired  by  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace, 
as  well  as  those  of  war.  But  whether  be  conducted  his  military  expedi- 
tions himself,  or  by  means  of  able  generals — there  are  said  to  be  many  evi- 
dences of  the  extent  of  his  power  in  the  painting  and  sculptures,  represent- 
ing the  tributes  brought  to  his  feet  by  ^  the  chiefr  of  foreign  nations,"  who 
present  to  him  the  riches  of  "Fount,'*  of  « Kufa," of  " Rot-u-no,"  and  of 
''  the  northern  districts  of  western  Etiiiopia.'^ 

There  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  Tbothmes  III.,  a  queeui  who 
may  either  have  been  his  mother  or  his  wife,  and  who  is  called  by  Signer 
Rossellini,  Amense,  and  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Amtm-neit-ganiy  and  whom 
the  latter  writer  considers  to  have  caused  to  be  erected  several  magnificeiU 
buildings,  and  even  the  great  Obelisk  of  Karnak. 


«r.  Aad  being  dated  with  hii  tooceit,  he  adfluiced  stiH  moreoonfideiitf^i  and  orvnthrewHia 
citiei,  and  sabdoed  the  oonntriet  of  the  eaat. 

But  Armaisy  who  waa  left  in  Bg^^t,  took  advaptaga  df  the  opportaaity,  aad  fcaiieMAy  pevpe- 
tialed  all  those  actB,  which  hit  broker  had  enjoined  Um  net  to  oommit ;  hoTiolated  the  qneen, 
and  continued  an  nnreitrained  interconne  with  the  concubinet ;  and  at  the  pemiaaion  of  Ida 
fri*nda»  he  atramed  the  diadem,  and  openly  opposed  hia  brother. 

But  the  nder  of  the  pviestt  of-  Bgypt,  sent  an  acconnt  by  leMar  to  Sethoait^  aad  iiriUi— it 
hint  of  what  had  happened,  and  how  his  brother  had  set  himself  up  in  oppoettiofr  to  fab  pow* 
er.  Upon  this,  Sethosis  immediately  retnmed  to  Pelnsiam,  and  raooversd  bis  kingdom.  The 
eonntry  of  Bgypt  took  its  name  from  Betfaosis,  who  was  called  slso,  JEgyptas,  as  his  brother 
Armais  was  known  by  the  name  of  Danans.    Joseph  oontr»  App.  lib.  1,  e.  14,  16* 

*  Mr.  Wilkinson  supposes,  that  the  Exodns  took  place  in  the  ftwrth  year  of  ^thia  mottaroh^ 
letgni'ithat  is  to  aay,  aboot  175S years  B.  O.,  aeeeiding  to  the  eompatation  of  Signer  Soisel- 
lini.  And  as  the  date  of  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  is  found,  Mn  Wilkinson  tiiinks, 
that  the  wars  he  mdertook,  and  the  monuments  he  erected,  must  date  snbseqoenlly  lo  tliat 
erent.  He  also  vrj  Justly  observes,  that  there  is  ne  authority  in  the  writings  of  Moses 
HMtkfin  the  PeMtateuoh— for  presuming  diat  the  Pharaoh  who  pursued  the  Israelites,  waa 
browned  in  the  Bed  Bea.  Aocording  to  theaceoant  given  in  Bxodns,  Pharaoh  led  bis  army  in 
pursuit  of  the  fogitives,  and  overtook  the  Israelites  encamping  by  the  sea  beside  Pi-Hahisotfa, 
befote  Baal-sephon.  The  Israelites  having  entered  the  channel  of  the  sea,  the  army  of 
Fhanoh, "  his  efaafiota  and  horsemen,"  panued  them,  and  all  those  who  went  in  after  them, 
wwe- overwhelmed  by  the  retnming  waten.  This  is  in  the  SBth  vease,  of  the  14lh 
iiimpfTr  of  Bzedusy  confined  to  the  "  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  ail  that  host  of  Phamoh, 
rtirfmsn  inte  tik  ss0  i^ter  thtm,"  but  neither  here,  nor  in  the  song  in  which  Moses  celebrated 
•Aeir  deliveraace,  is  any  mention  made  of  the  king's  death— Bxodns^  zv,  4.«-an  evaat 
which  it  is  not  probable  that  Moses  would  have  passed  over  in  silence.  The  anthority  of  n 
I  eauotbeopposedtothatofMoses,  and  besides  Ae  latlsr  lebtes,  only  that  «<  the  I«oid 
I  aad  his  boat  hi  tile  Bed  Baa.*'    Paafan  Ok.  cnsvi  ;v.  !&    . 
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'  8dalpt«n4  tmdrim  of  the  «sploit9  of  Thtftbmet  IIL  ave  fonod  on  tbe 
ttMNtaoMOts  he  eiaoled,  and  which  have  beeo  pnMnred  to  tbo  preaenl  daj. 
It  im  now  pro?^  that  nameroua  biiiiduigB  were  erected  b7  hhn  in  Upper 
aad  Ijower  Egypt^  and  in  those  parte  of  Ethiopia  into  wUcfa  hs  anna  had 
penetrated. 

After  a  reign  of  about  thirty-nine  yeare^  aecoiding  to  Eratoethenea,  he 
was  succeeded  by  hie  eoa,   ' 

Amunoph  IL,  who,  among  other  boildinge,  ie  said  to  have  fixmded  a 
taaaple  at  Amoda  in  Nubia,  which  was  completed  by  hk  son,  ThothmesIL 

AmMwoph  III.  and  his  brother  Amoun  Toenh  are  con^dered  by  Mr» 
Wilkinaon  to  have  socoeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Thothmecr  IT., 
Imat  that  as  tiiey  were  both  young,  the  office  of  regent  and  tutor  during 
iheir  minority  wae  confided  to  their  mother,  the  qoeen,  ilfaM^fl•-sAoi, 
whom  he  thinks  may  perhaps  be  the  Achencheres  of  Sfonetho,  who  is  in  tha 
lie!  of  this  historian  introduced  as  a  reigning  queen.  It  appears  that  these 
two  brothers  had  ruled  with  equal  authority,  and  in  perfect  harmony,  unril 
•ome  unknown  event  caused  the  dethronement  or  resignation  of  Amun^ 
Toonh,  who  left  Amonoph  in  possession  of  the  throne;  though  it  is  from 
some  circumstances  probable  that  the  latter  was  the  younger  brother.* 

Araunoph  appears  to  have  -been  very  anxious  to  oblitemte  every  recollec- 
tioo  of  his  farmer  conjoint  rule  with  his  brother,  as  he  not  only  prevented 
the  mention  ot  the  latter  in  the  lists  of  kings,  but  also  caused  it  to  be 
erased  from  all  the  monuments  ot  Upper  and  Lower  Egyptt 

The  palace-temple  of  Luxor,  and  that  behind  the  vocal  statue,  are  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  have  been  built  by  these  two  kings,  whom  be 
alao  says  appear  to  have  made  extensive  additions  to  the  temple  of  Karnak. 

The  era  (rf  Amunoph  III  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  tfie  great 
beauty  of  its  sculptures,  which  are  considered  to  have  gradually  improved 
from  the  reign  of  Osortasen  to  that  of  Remeses,  or  Ramses  the  great ;  though 
without  any  great  change  afterwards,  except  certain  modifications  in  the 
oharacter  ^ready*  established. 

"The  features »  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  «of  this  monarch  cannot  fail  to 
strike  every  one  who  examinet  the  portraits  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  having 
more  ia  common  with  the  negro  than  those  of  any  other  Pharaoh;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  was  incidental,  or  in  consequence  of  his 
mother  having  been  of  Ethiopian  origin. 

Though  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  conquests  of  Sesostris,  and  of 
some  other  of  the  Egyptian  princes,  the  pictures  and  inscriptions  stifi  extant 
give  us  in  some  instances  a  better  and  suror  information  of  the  suciiesses 

•  Mr.  wakiii«)n  thinks  that  Aaim.Tooiib  might  pomlhfy  h6  ideiiticAl  wi*  Bmtau. 

f  Mr.  Wilkinaon  sayt  that  he  is  iiu;liiied  to  belivo  Amonoph  to  have  been  the  jotmgmi 
hroit0t,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  prenonem  being  alone  admitted  on  the  bnildinn  eraot. 
ed  dmring  their  combined  reigii.  while  both  Uie  p.«K»emaiid  eom^ier  Amon-^si* 
always  mtrodaced. 
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0f  the  Egyptian  araie  than  what  we  reoetve  from  the  hkCoriaae.  There 
aie  walk  which  are  covered  with  pictares  often  eighty  feet  high,  and  which 
extend  for  more  than  eight  hundred  feet,  and  as  these  pictures  appear  lo 
represent  the  chief  exploits  of  the  following  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynae^, 
we  will  here  give  a  general  relation  applicable  to  all. 

TAej&*«/«ceit«  in  these  pictures  is  generally  ^As  60/^/0  and  victory.  The 
conqueror,  who  is  always  a  monarch  of  Egypt,  and  his  armies,  are  tram- 
pling upon  their  fallen  enemies,  riding  over  heaps  of  slain,  slaughtering 
them  by  wholesale,  and  taking  their  fastnesses  by  storm.  The  next  sceme 
is  the  repose  afier  vietorp*  The  conqueror  sits,  in  his  war-chariot,. and 
calls  upon  his  troops  to  rejoice,  while»the  prisoners  of  war  are  brought  to 
his  feet,  and  the  right  hands  of  the  slain  victims  are  counted  before  him. 
The  third  grand  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt^  and  in  the  temple  in  which  the 
frieture  occurs.  The  conqueror  offers  to  the  gods  of  the  temple  the  spofli 
be  has  taken,  and  drags  to  their  feet  long  Imes  of  captives,  tied  together 
with  one  cord,  which  passes  around  the  necks  of  all  of  them.  Their  arms 
are  also  tied  together  in  cruelly  distorted  postures,  in  a  manner  evidently 
indicating  a  design  to  inflict  torture,  and  showing  that  the  cries  of  the 
'  wretched  sufferers  formed  an  important  accessory  to  this  infernal  ceremony. 

In  all  the  scenes,  the  physiognomy,  the  complexion,  the  costume,  and 
the  arms  of  the  conquered  nations  are  carefully  depicted.  The  geographi- 
cal situation  of  the  countries  also  of  which  the  captives  were  inhabitants, 
is  denoted  by  the  tassel  of  the  cord  by  which  the  conqueror  is  dragging 
them.  Those  which  lay  to  the  south  and  west,  against  which  an  expedi- 
tion would  have  to  set  out  from  Upper  Egypt,  were  led  by  a  cord  termina- 
ting in  the  bud  of  the  lotus,  which  was  the  symbol  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe,  again,  lying  across  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  could  only  be  invaded  by  an  army  from  Lower  Egypt, 
and  were  therefore  denoted  by  a  tassel  representing  the  color  of  the  papy- 
rus.   To  this  rule  there  is  no  exception.* 

Among  the  recently  recovered  antiquities  of  Egypt,  there  is  scarcely  any 
subject  which  attracted  more  attention  and  raised  so  many  expectations  as 
these  evidently  faithful  portraits  of  foreign  nations,  with  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  at  war.  or  whom  they  had  subdued.  Their  physiognomies 
and  complexions  are  said  to  be  clearly  distinguished,  and  to  be  quite  vari- 
ous. Much  less  than  what  might  have  been  expected  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  regard  to  ascertaining  who  were  the  enemies  the  Egyptians  had 
to  contend  with.  A  great  deal  of  important  information  on  this  subject, 
has,  however,  been  obtained,  and  future  investigation  will  probably  develope 
still  more. 

Though  none  of  the  Eg]rptian  kings,  except  Sesostris,  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  having  carried  their  arms  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt, 

*  Bee  ABcteit  Bgypt,  by  Wfflum  Oa>iin,  Jnnioft 
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sliU  tlM  piolared  rapwwmtationa  wefe  at  first  considered  to  indicate  many 
diMant  expeditioDd  of  variouB  kings ;  this  is  now  thought  to  be  an  error, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  undertaken  by  one  or  two  kings,*  as 
it  has  been  proved  that  many  of  these  pictures  represent  battles  which  the 
Elgyptians  fought  with  neighboring  nations^t  and  with  no  Indians,  or  other 
distant  people,  as  was  at  first  supposed. 

Sethos^  or  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  calls  him  Osirei,  appears  to  have  enlarged 
and  embellished  the  great  palace — temple  of  Karnak,  at  Thebes.  This 
kkif  seeros  also  to  have  been  a  warlike  and  victorious  monarch,  or,  at  least 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  so  represent  him.  The  subjugated  nations  are 
represented  by  manacled  prisoners,  with  their  names  and  shields  hanging 
before  them,  and  conducted  by  the  god  of  the  temple  of  Amoun,  with  his  fill* 
chion  extended  ;  signifying  that  they  were  devoted  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
god.    The  prisoners  are  considered  to  be  Cusbites  and  Amalekites. 

In  the  scene  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  exterior  of  the  same  wall 
— that  is,  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak--«another  race 
of  people,  accoutred  and  armed  differently  from  the  former,  and  inhabiting 
a  hilly  country,  well  wooded,  and  abounding  in  forts  suffer  a  terrible  defeat 
from  the  irresistible  arms  of  Sethos.  The  hieroglyphic  inscription  informs  us, 
that  the  king,  "  returning  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  lifts  up  his  hand  over 
all  the  ways  of  the  Jebusites.^'  It  might  import  that  he  cut  his  way  through 
this  part  of  Palestine  in  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  built  forts  in  the  country,  to 
secure  the  rout  through  it  One  of  the  three  forts  represented  in  the 
picture,  might  be  of  that  character.  It  is  called  "  the  fori  Bashan,  of  Se- 
thos." 

The  following  picture  represents  the  return  of  the  victorious  prince  to 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  sea  whose  coast  he  fortified.  He  is  riding  in  his 
chariot,  and  leading  in  separate  strings,  the  captives  of  four  conquered  nations, 
who  are  suffering  the  horrible  barbarities  which  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as 
other  ancient  nations,  often  had  the  inhumanity  to  inflict  upon  their  pris- 


*  I  will  here  observe  that  what  is  related  of  Osiris,  if  not  altogether  an  allegory,  or  allusioii 
to  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris  and  his  namesake,  might,  perhaps,  embody  what  is  related  of 
the  expeditions  of  Ninns  to  Bactriana,  as  some  Egyptian  troops  might  have  been  obliged  to  par- 
ticipate in  them.  I  think  that  there  is  little  probability  that  the  Egyptians  ever  extended 
their  conquests  far  beyond  the  Tigris.  They  were  not  a  people  of  warlike  disposition,  but 
nevertheless  vain  boasters,  who  might  have  gloried  in  imaginary  victories. 

t  The  captives,  for  instance,  on  the  tomb  of  Pibrai,  at  Beni  Hassam,  in  Middle  Bgypt,  who 
held  a  high  military  oflSce  in  the  reign  of  Osortasen  I,  are  by  Mr.  Osbnm  proved  through  the 
interpreted  hyeroglyphic  to  be  "  Jebusites  !'*  Bat  if  this  people  were  the  same  as  that  which 
afterwards  was  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  if  Manetho  be  correct  fn  saying,  that  the  shep* 
herds  who  were  driven  oat  of  Egypt  founded  that  city,  then  there  can  be  very  litUe  dmibt 
that  the  expulsion  of  these  shepherds  from  Egypt  must  have  taken  place  before  the  time  of 
Osortasen  I.  It  must  stiU  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  these  shepherds  oaa 
have  borne  the  name  of  Jebusites  even  before  having  been  chased  out  of  Egypt;  thongh  Ma- 
netho would  probably,  have  then  called  thMn  ao^ 
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oners*    The  ams  of  these  eapinreB  are  tied  io  all  manoer  of  dirtortedl  pe» 
sUioDB ;    the  hands  of  ihree  of  them  who  were  chiefs,  having  been  ampv- 
tated,  and  suspended  from  the  chariot. 
Over  the  captives  is  written  a  boastful  song 

'*  Behold,  be  makes  the  good  god  to  rejoice  in  receiving  the  spoilt  of  victory — ;  he  Iim 
made  his  enemies  dninken,  their  hearts  died  within  them,  at  the  sight  of  blood ;  he  cuts  off 
your  members  from  yoar  bodMs ;  he  smites  yoar  hearts,  he  binds  yoa."* 

Another  picture  represents  a  crowd  of  priests,  bearing  palm  branches, 
and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Egypt,  greeting,  with  uplifted 
hands,  the  return  of  the  king.  Their  song,  in  which  they  express  their 
congratulations,  is  of  the  same  boastful  import. 

'*  The  song  of  the  chiefs  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  when  they  copie  to  felicitate  tiie  good 
god.  (Sethos)  returned  from  the  land  of  Arvad,  with  many  prisoners.'* 

**  Never  was  seen  the  like  of  thee,  O  divine  san ! 

**  We  say,  glory  to  his  migesty,  who,  in  the  greatness  of  his  ftiry,  went  into  the  land. 

*'  Making  sure  the  words  of  thy  jastice,  thoa  slayest  thiae  enemies  beneath  thee. 

**  Thou  conquerest  every  day,  with  thy  majesty,  like  the  san  in  heaven. 

"  The  hearts  of  the  lords  of  Pbuthim.  shall  melt  at  the  deeds  of  Pharaoh,  on  both  his  bor- 
ders. 

'*  Thou  oomeft  with  fear  chiefe,  captivea*— (or  Utendly,  with  the  bodies  of  fesir  captivea.) 

"  Thoa  hast  cast  down  the  mighty  men  of  the  lands. '*t 

Another  picture  represents  Sethos  presenting  the  fruits  of  his  campaign, 
consisting  of  captives,  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver^  to  Amount  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  tutelar  deity  of  his  family.  The  vessels  taken 
from  the  different  nations  are  arranged  in  four  separate  rows  before  tbe 
deity. 

Sethos  appears  also  to  have  gained  some  naval  advantages  over  the 
wicked  race  of  the  Arvadites. 

The  following  picture  represents  another  battle,  or  rather  massacre  of  the 
enemies  of  Egypt  by  Sethos. 

The  scene  is  again  in  a  hilly  country,  abounding  in  shrubs  and  tree?, 
among  which  some  of  the  vanquished  endeavor  vainly  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  the  never-failing  arrows  of  Sethos.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  pas- 
toral people.  One  man  is  in  the  act  of  driving  away  a  herd  of  buffaloes. 
The  action  represented  is  the  capture  of  a  large  and  strong  fortress,  or 
town,  upon  a  high  hill. 

The  inscription  on  the  fort  records  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  it 
was  situated.  The  hieroglyphic  being  interpreted  to  denote  the  land  of 
Amor ;  that  is  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
t^t  inhabited  Canaan;    the  herd  of  buffaloes,  also,  agreeing  with  the 


*  See  Osbom's  Ancient  Egypt,  Miioa'  wan. 
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habit*  ^  tbe  AmaillM.  The  diairict  of  Bashan  bdonged  to  them,  and 
was  koawn  as  a  cattle  breeding  country.  * 

Tbe  next  picture  represents  Setbos  still  pursuing  bis  victorioud  career. 
He  has  now  met  with  a  people  who  seem  to  be  more  civilized  than  bis 
former  enemies.  They  wear  metal  skull-caps,  of  a  peculiar  but  not  un- 
graceful form,  from  which  the  Grecian  helmet  might,  perhaps,  have  originated. 
The  skull-caps  of  the  chiefs  are  decorated  with  one  or  two  ostrich  featb< 
ers,  according  to  their  rank.  Two  actions  are  represented  in  the  picture. 
In  the  first  of  them,  Setbos  has  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  standing 
with  bis  foot  upon  the  neck  of  one  chief  who  is  pierced  with  a  javelin,  and 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  seizes  another — who  is  also  wounded 
in  the  arm — and  is  about  to  give  him  a  death-blow  with  his  uplifted  javelin. 
In  the  following  action  tbe  enemy  is  in  full  flight,  and  Setbos,  standing 
in  bb  chariot,  is  pursuing  them  at  full  speed ;  having  raised  up  the  dying 
chieftain — upon  whom  be  bad  been  trampling — ^and  with  the  string  of  his 
bow  thrown  round  his  neck  like  a  noose,  he  is  about  to  strike  off  bis  bead 
with  his  raised  scimitar. 

Tbe  next  scene  represents  Setbos  returned  to  Eigypt.  His  chariot  is 
adorned  with  the  beads  of  his  vanquished  foes ;  a  proof  of  the  relish  the 
Egyptians  found  in  the  display  of  unnecessary  inhumanity.  In  his  left  band 
he  holds  the  reins  and  his  bow ;  in  bis  right  band  tbe  scimitar,  the  flagel- 
lum,  and  the  cords  which  bind  two  lines  of  captives.  Nothing  can  surpass 
tbe  grace,  it  is  said,  with  which  he  appears  to  manage  them  all. 

The  inscription  is  boastful  as  usual. ' 

"  He  grants  their  (tbe  captives')  petitions. 

**  The  chiefs  of  the  shepherds  shall  bear  bows  no  more. 

**  He  brings  them  low  in  their  quarters. 

''  He  makes  them  flee  like  horses  from  hyenas." 

The  last  scene  is  laid  at  Thebes,  and  very  probably  in  the  palace  of 
Kamak,  where  the  picture  is  found. 

Setbos  stands  before  the  magnificent  shrine  of  the  Theban  triadt — and 
presents  a  meat-offering  of  bread,  flesh,  and  herbs,  and  a  drink-offering  of 
wine,  milk,  and  the  fruits  of  his  campaign,  consisting  of  the  spoils  of  three 
people,  or  cities,  in  three  separate  rows.  He  leads  two  lines  of  captives 
over  whom  is  an  inscription — said  to  be  somewhat  mutilated — of  the  fol- 
lowing signification. 

"  The  retam  of  his  majesty  from  the  lands  he  has  conquered. 

"  The  words  of  the  captive  chiefs  (to) — 

**  The  yoath  whose  Tengeance  bums  like  the  son  in  his  manifestaticm. 

**  The  Jebnaites  coald  not  pass  over  their  waters. 

"  He  saves  their  breath,"— that  is,  he  preserves  their  livea. 


*  BeeAneienl  Bgypt,  by  W.  Osbmn. 

t  The  god  Ammn,  his  wife  Maat,  and  aim  Oboiaif.  ^  , 
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^n  this  campaign,  Mr.  Osbura,  neith  good  reason,  thinks  that  Sethos  took 
the  city  of  Haddashah,  in  the  land  of  the  Amoiites,  overran  the  land  of  the 
Hitties,  whom  he  appears  to  have  defeated  in  two  battles,  and  took  by  sur- 
prise  a  city  or  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  whence  he  obtained  spoils.  This 
place  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the  crossing  of  which, 
those  who  had  held  the  city  sought  to  escape  with  their  treasures,  bat  were 
prevented  by  Sethos,  who  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  assisted  the 
Arvadites,  his  former  enemies. 

Another  series  of  scenes,  following  each  other  in  the  usual  succession  of  the 
battle — the  triumph  and  the  oflfering — ^bring  this  vast  picture  to  a  conclusion. 

The  enemies  with  whom  Sethos  had  then  to  contend  seem  to  have  been 
of  a  very  warlike  race,  having  also  horses  in  far  greater  number  than  any 
of  the  other  people,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  carried  on  war. 

A  passage  in  the  inscription  is  said  to  indicate  that  these  people  belonged 
not  to  those  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  '^shepherds"  by  the  Egyptians. 

The  conclusion  of  this  vast  picture  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Sethos  with 
the  red  cap  of  Lower  Egypt  upon  his  head.  He  grasps  with  his  left  hand 
an  upright  staff,  to  which  are  tied  an  individual  of  each  of  the  conquered 
nations,  while  his  raised  right  hand  grasps  the  club  in  the  act  of  dealing 
out  a  blow. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Sethos  seems  to  have  been  employed 
in  erecting  the  monuments  which  have  served  to  hand  down  to  us  the 
memory  of  his  bloody  triumphs,  and  which  prove  that  Egypt  was,  during 
his  time,  in  a  flourishing  state. 

Sethos  was  styled,  in  accordance  with  the  interpreted  hieroglyphics, 
Pharaoh — Firm  in  Justice — and  the  Servant  of  Ainoun. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the  Elgyptian  kings  had  titles  more 
or  less  high-sounding,  similar  to  those  customarily  in  use  in  many  other 
countries. 

Ramses,  or  Remeses  the  great,  was,  in  all  probability,  the  son  of  Sethos^ 
but  whether  he  was  his  immediate  successor,  or  whether  a  brother  of  his 
bearing  the  same  name  reigned  between  him  and  his  father,  is  more 
doubtful  j"^  still  I  feel  myself  more  inclined  to  view  him  as  the  immediate 
successor  of  his  father.  Ramses  the  great  is  by  many  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  and  Sesoosis  of  Diodorus.  It  may 
be  so ;  still  I  think  that  Manetho  must  have  had  some  foundation  for 
mentioning  Sesostris  among  the  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  spoken  of  him  under  that  head.  It  might,  nevertheless,  have 
happened  that  being  a  famous  warrior,  the  fjgyptians,  finding  Ramses  the 
great  endowed  with  the  same  qualities,  thought  proper  to  honor  him  with 
the  same  name,  and  that  by  degrees  his  reputation  caused  the  memory  of 
the  earlier  king  to  wane.    It  has  also  been  observed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in 

*  M.  OhampeUion,  Signor  RoMalliiii,  sad  Mr.  Oiban,  entvrtaiii  tli«  ktter  opiaioa. 


o 
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support  of  this  opinion,  that  when  Gerinanicus  visited  Egpy  t,  the  Thebans 
mentioned  not  Sesostris,  but  Ramses,  as  the  king  who  had  performed  the 
glorious  actions  in  olden  times,  ascribed  to  their  great  conqueror.  Besides, 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Ramses  the  great  ever  passed  over  to 
Europe  or  subdued  so  large  a  part  of  Asia  as  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  done. 

Ramses  is  first  represented  routing  the  Jebusites.  He  himself  dilated, 
as  usual,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  giant  and  wearing  a  red  cap,  gains  the  victory 
alone.  He  is  stooping  from  his  chariot  to  kill  a  chief,  while  a  great  number 
of  common  warriors  fly  before  him. 

The  single  remaining  phrase  of  the  much  mutilated  inscription  which 
contains  a  glimpse  of  historical  light,  records  that  '^  he  sailed"  (passed  over) 
'^  to  put  to  flight  the  Jebusites." 

In  the  next  scene  he  is  represented  taking  a  fortress  from  a  people,  that. 
Mr.  Osburn,  from  the  dress  they  bear,  judges,  as  it  seems  to  me  with  some 
probability  of  truth,  to  be  Tyrians  or  Arvadites. 

The  inscription  is  said  to  be  altogether  mutilated,  but. from  the  dress  of 
the  prisoners,  the  same  writer  thinks  them  to  be  Arvadites,  Jebusites,  and 
Hitties.  The  few  remaining  sentences  of  the  inscription  convey  some  his- 
torical facts  of  importance.  The  design  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with 
that  of  the  triumphs  of  Sethos.  Ramses  receives  the  congratulations  of 
his  army  upon  his  victory,  seated  in  the  shrine  and  decked  with  the  sym- 
bols of  the  god  of  the  cave — one  of  the  forms  of  Phtha.  Hik  sons  and 
officers,  who  are  leading  lines  of  captives,  proclaim  that  "  Egypt  is  red 
beneath  his  sandals;'' that"* Tyre' — the  northern  foe — and  'Oush' — the 
southern — are  in  his  grasp." 

In  the  final  triumph,  Ramses  is  styled,  '^  The  avenger  of  Egypt,  inflicting 
chastisement  upon  the  nations  on  the  frontiers ;  he  bound  the  Arvadites.'' 

The  facts  represented  in  this  scene,  Mr.  Osburn  thinks  with  good  reason, 
to  be  as  follows :  that  on  the  death  of  Sethos,  the  shepherds,  or  Canaanites, 
began  once  more  to  make  inroads  upon  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  B^ypt, 
and  compelled  his  successor  to  undertake  another  campaign  against  them, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  defeated  the  confederated  armies  of  the  Jebusites 
and  Hitties,  and  took  a  fortress  garrisoned  by  the  Tyrians  or  Arvadites. 

The  subsequent  campaign  of  Ramses  the  Great  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  brilliant  one,  as  there  still  exist  three  repetitions  of  the  vast  designs 
by  which  it  is  represented.  The  most  perfect  of  them  is  said  to  be  that  of 
the  stupendous  cavern-temple  at  Ipsambul.  The  same  subject  adorns  also 
the  left  propylon  on  the  palace  of  Luxor  at  Thebes,  and  is  repeated  the 
third  time  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Ramses,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  the  Memnonium  in  that  city.  From  the  comparison  of  all  three, 
the  following  account  has  been  collected  of  this  victorious  expedition  of 
Ramses : 

The  nations  against  whom  the  war  was  undertaken  appear  to  be  the 
Jebusites^  whom  he  cast  down  upon  their  high  mountains,  passing  tb^Qgh 
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the  valleys  like  a  youog  man  among  the  grasshoppers ;  the  2luytm)  whom 
he  conquered  in  the  land — the  name  mutilated ;  the  Hiities,  whom  he 
defeated  in  the  northern  mountains^  building  forts  in  their  country  by  the 
hands  of  the  captives  ;  and  the  Tyrians  or  Arvadites,  whom  he  cut  off 
and  hewed  in  pieces.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  captured  Punon,  a  city 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  which  is  considered  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  fortress  which  is  represented  on  the  walls  at  Beit  el  Wally 
as  being  taken  by  Ramses. 

Over  the  picture  representing  the  above  events,  there  is  an  inscription 
which  praises  Ramses  in  high-sounding  words. 

The  main  action  of  the  campaign  is  recorded  both  at  Ipsambul  and  on 
the  Memnonium.  It  was  a  general  battle,  with  chariots  and  infantry,  in 
which  Ramses  defeated  an  unknown  people — perhaps  the  Assyrians.  It 
took  place  before  the  fortress,  against  which  Sethos  had  fought,  and  which 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Osburn  to  be  the  city  called  Hadasha  in  the  Bible.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  this  war  in  the  possession  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  who  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Ramses, 
with  presents,  imploring  his  aid  against  a  people  to  us  unknown.  From 
the  picture,  it  is  said  to  appear,  that  on  his  arrival,  he  found  that  this 
warlike  people  had  actually  undertaken  a  siege  of  the  city,  and  taken 
a  fortified  camp  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Sethos.      ^ 

Ramses  attacked  the  formidable  force  of  the  besiegers  both  with  his  chari- 
ots and  his  infantry,  and  succeeded  at  last,  after  a  hard  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  in  defeating  them  and  in  taking  possession  of  the  camp. 

The  Zidonians,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  assisted  in  this  battle, 
which  is  represented  as  ending  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  unknown 
people.  In  the  fragments  that  remain  of  this  picture  on  the  Memnonium 
the  names  of  the  twelve  princes  who  perished  in  this  battle  are  recorded. 
After  their  defeat,  the  defeated  people  sent  ambassadors  to  the  camp  of 
the  conqueror,  but  they  were,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  Egypt,  as 
recorded  in  Genesis,  first  treated  as  spies  and  beaten,  before  they  were 
allowed  to  approach  the  royal  footstool.  The  ambassadors  are  also  called 
in  the  inscription  the  two  spies,  and  are  said  to  have  come  direct  from  the 
land  of  the  two  Rabbahs — the  renowned  capitals  of  Ammon  and  Moab. 
They  promise  entire  submission,  and  implore  to  have  a  place  among  the 
many  lands  of  his  Egyptian  majesty ;  lands  far  distant  from  the  unknown 
people,  and  from  those  of  Naharaim  and  Helh.  These  proposals  of  sub- 
mission were  accompanied  with  a  great  many  presents.  Ramses  gave  a 
gracious  answer  and  accepted  the  proposed  submission,  after  having  disi- 
pated  the  terror  which  had  reigned  in  the  besieged  city — supposed  to  be 
Hadasha  — and  confirmed  his  servants  there  in  their  allegiance  to  him. 

The  defeated  army  appears  to  have  consisted  of  confederated  forces  of 
several  nations.    The  men  and  horses  of  this  confederation  are  said  to 


i 
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have  been  as  numerous  as  lizards.  The  only  other  facts  recorded  in  this 
very  intricate  and  verbose  inscription  are,  that  Remeses  built  a  fortress  in 
the  southern  region  of  the  land  of  the  Jebusites,  and  again  crossed  the 
water  in  his  ships  ;  on  his  return  bringing  with  him  an  immense  booty  to 
Egypt.* 

After  having  concluded  peace  with  the  unknown  people  and  their  con- 
federates, Ramses  marched  back  to  the  land  of  the  Jebusites,  where  he 
built  a  fortress,  and  thence  returned  to  Egypt. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  says  that  on  the  rocks  of  the  Lycus,  near  Beirout,  the 
name  and  figure  of  Ramses  are  sculptured  ;  consequently  proving  that  he, 
at  least,  had  thus  far  extended  his  conquests. 

There  are  said  to  be  abundant  indications  on  the  monuments — erected  by 
Ramses  the  Great,  who  appears  in  every  respect  to  have  been  a  very 
munificent  monarch — of  a  long  series  of  successive  wars ;  among  which, 
one  with  the  unknown  people  above  alluded  to,  was  concluded  on  the 
twenty-first  of  the  month  of  Tybi,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
this  prince.  In  the  document  of  peace,  the  modes  of  thought  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  ancient  times  are  curiously  illustrated,  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  of  the  unknown  people,  as  well  as  the  kings, 
ratify  the  treaty.    The  divinities  of  the  latter  nation   are  everywhere 


*  The  march  of  Ramses  may  be  traced  on  any  common  map  of  Canaan,  and  will  be  found  to 
agree  well  with  the  few  facts  which  are  supplied  by  these  inscriptions.  Punon  lies  to  the 
north  of  Mount  Hor,  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  It  would  therefore  be  in  that  viciuity— in 
the  southern  mountains— that  Ramses  warred  with  the  Jebusites  and  Arradites.  After  hav- 
ing taken  Punon.  and  refused  the  proposals  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  unknown  people — be 
proceeded  on  his  way,  as  the  inscription  says,  *'  like  fire  when  it  is  kindled  where  there  is  no 
water/'  along  the  Wadyel  Arabah,  which  appears  then  to  have  belonged  to  the  Zuzim ;  expel- 
ling the  Arvadites  and  Jebusites,  by  whom  this  territory  had  been  invaded,  When  he  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  perhaps  at  Zoar,  it  would  appear  that  he  made  peace  with  the 
Jebusites  and  Arvadites,  and  passed  over  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Jebusites,  where  he 
received  a  message  from  the  Zuzim  of  the  north,  informing  him  of  the  invasion  of  the  unknown 
people,  and  the  siege  of  Hadasha.  These  events  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  before  Punon.  In  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  his  allies,  the  hieroglyphics  are  said  to  appear  to  indicate  that  the  march  of  Ramses 
lay  through  countries  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites  and  Hitties.  On  referring  to  the  map, 
we  find  that  such  was  really  the  case  with  the  district  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  (See 
Bagster's  Map  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  before  the  snbjngation  by  Moses  and  Joshua.)  Through 
ibis  country  Ramses  appears  to  have  fought  his  way  ;  for  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Jebu- 
sites were  but  doubtful  friends,  and  the  Hitties  open  enemies.  The  situation  of  Hadasha  is 
not  perfectly  known.  It  is  mentioned  ae  in  the  southern  division  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  See 
Jos.  XV.  37.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  vii.  40-43,  in  a  connec- 
tion which  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem.  Accor- 
ding to  the  hieroglyphics,  it  was  situated  in  the  land  of  the  Heth,  which  agrees  well 
with  both  these  indications.  The  land  of  the  Heths  was  near  that  of  the  Jebusites,  in  which 
Jerusalem  was  situated,  and  lay  immediately  to  the  south  of  it.  There  is  good  reason  to 
think,  as  has  been  presumed  by  some,  that  it  was  in  the  eostet'n  portion  of  this  country,  and 
that  the  river  or  brook  by  which  it  is  represented  as  being  sorronnded  on  three  sides,  ran 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  toward  the  northern  part  of  it     See  Ancient  Egypt,  by  W.  Osbum,  Jr. 

*  Lyrgifizea  ijy  v-j  v^  v^ px  i- v- 
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termed  the  destroyers,  and  evil  demons  ;*  evidence  sufficient  to  denote  the 
power  of  the  foreign  gods — that  is,  of  those  foreign  enemies  of  Egypt,  as 
well  as  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Egyptians  in  religious  matters.  The  style 
of  the  document  is  quite  as  bombastic  and  boasting  as  those  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  "  Nothing  can  exceed,"  says  Mr.  Osbum,  "  the  arrogance  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  the  abject  crouching  submission  of  the  princes  of  the  unknown 
people.  He  grants  them  peace  only  on  condition  of  entire  submission,  and 
anannual  tribute  of  silver,  precious  stones,  and  spicery.  They  are  permitted 
by  the  Pharaoh  to  return  to  their  dominions,  having  received  the  suprema- 
cy over  them  from  his  hands.  Yet  we  find,  with  some  astonishment,  on 
more  attentively  considering  this  text,  that  the  unknown  people  were  the 
invaders  of  Egypt."  This  proves  unquestionably  that  the  E^ptians,  as  is 
even  now  done  among  many  nations,  extolled  their  victories  above  the 
truth,  and  depicted  their  power  and  the  exploits  of  their  kings  in  exaggera- 
ted colors ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  be  assured — ^because  their  country  had 
been  invaded  by  the  people  alluded  to — that  the  invaders  could,  as  Mr. 
Osbum  concludes,  dictate  the  terms  of  peace ;  this  is  very  improbable  from 
the  unquestionably  great  success  which  attended  the  warlike  undertak 
ings  of  Ramses  the  Greatt  Still,  that  the' invading  people  was  very  po^ 
erful,  is  evident  from  the  inscription  itself,  containing,  among  other  ex- 
pressions confirmatory  of  this,  the  following:  "Great  was  the  giving 
and  the  returning  of  blows,  between  Phre,  (the  god  of  Egypt),  and  Seth, 
(the  god  of  the  unknown  people),  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  Seth  was  identi- 
cal with  Baal,  worshipped,  as  we  have  seen,  principally  in  Babylon,  but 
also  in  many  other  places. 

The  enemies,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  with  whom  Ramses  the 
Great.,  and  his  predecessors  waged  war,  appear  to  have  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  to  have  displayed  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  tal- 
ent in  carrying  on  wars  of  defence,  as  well  as  of  offence  ;  as  may  be  justly 
concluded  from  their  mode  of  drawing  up  their  phalanxes  of  infantry,  from 
the  double  fosses  that  surrounded  their  walls,  from  the  bridges  they  had 
thrown  over  the  former,  and  from  their  arms,  consisting  of  spears,  swords,  hel- 
mets, shields,  coats  of  mail,  and  two  horse-chariots,  containing  each  three 
men.t  They  had  also  horsemen,  who  guided  their  steeds  by  a  bridle,  but 
used  no  saddles,  in  the  manner  of  many  of  the  Asiatic  nations. 

*  Baal,  or  Belas,  the  god  of  the  Asiiyrians,  was  always  stigmatued  aa  ike  evil  prindpte,  to 
denote  his  foreign  origin,  bat  he  was  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  the  people  who  wor- 
shipped him,  accounted  so  mighty  a  god,  that  the  Pharaohs  often  inroked  his  aid,  and  wished 
to  enlist  him  in  their  cause. 

t  That  Egypt  was  exposed,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  invasion  of  the  people  that  liTed 
on  its  borders,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Herodotus  relates  that  Sesostris  built  forts  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Egypt  to  protect  it  from  the  inyasions  of  the  neighboring  nations.  This,  if 
tme,  as  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  b  also  an  evidence  of  the  dangers  to  which  Egypt  was 
exposed  from  that  quarter. 

X  The  Egyptian  chariots  contained  not  more  than  two  persons,  but  the  Indian  three  per- 
sons, the  charioteer  included,  according  to  Megasthenes.  ugi  izeu  uy  ^^OOglC 
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To  say  how  far  Ramsea  the  Great,  extended  his  empire  is  impossible, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  Qot  so  far  as  what  has  been  presumed  by 
several  writers.  He  might,  however,  have  overrun  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
without  having  made  any  lasting  conquests  of  those  countries  over 
which  he  had  carried  his  victorious  standards. 

Strabo  says,  that  the  Egyptians  extended  their  conquests  even  to  Bactria- 
na  and  India,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  monuments ;  as  we 
are  informed  by  some  of  the  investigators  of  Egyptian  archsology. 
But  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  Sesostiis  overran  western  Asia, 
and  even  passed  over  to  Europe,  as  related  before ;  therefore,  as  there  are 
many  who  consider  Sesostris  and  Ramses  the  Great  to  be  identical,  I  will 
here  relate  some  of  the  deeds  Sesotris,  is  said,  by  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus,  to  have  performed. 

Already  in  his  youth,  his  father  sent  bim  against  the  Arabians,  in  order  that 
lie  might  learn  how  to  conduct  with  ability  the  wars  in  which  he  might 
become  engaged,  after  having  mounted  the  throne.  During  this  expedi- 
tion his  father  died.  Sesostris  is  said  afterwards  to  have  formed  the  de- 
sign of  extending  his  sway  over  all  known  nations.  But  before  he  left  his 
kingdom,  he  did  all  in  his  power,  by  his  generosity,  justice,  and  insinuating 
manners,  to  make  himself  beloved  by  his  people.  He  was  also  very  studi- 
ous to  gain  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  in  which  he 
succeeded  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  willingly  shed  their  blood  in  his 
service.  In  the  meantime,  he  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  vast  plan  of  conquest  he  had  formed  ;  levied  forces,  and  headed 
them  with  officers  distinguished  by  their  bravery,  and  many  of  whom  were 
selected  from  among  the  youth  with  whom  he  had  been  educated.  He 
thus  collected  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  officers,  capable  of  inspi- 
ring the  soldiers  with  the  hope  of  success,  and  on  whose  warlike  talents 
and  attachment  to  his  person,  he  could  fully  rely.  His  army  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse, 
besides  twenty- seven  thousand  chariots. 

His  first  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  against  Ethiopia,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which,  he  compelled  to  bind  themselves  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  ivory,  and  ebony.  Then  he  ordered  a  fleet, 
which  he  had  previously  fitted  out,  and  which,  according  to  Diodorus, 
numbered  no  less  than  four  hundred  vessels — to  receive  his  troops,  and 
carry  them  across  the  Red  Sea ;  thus  making  himself  master  of  the  isles  and 
cities  lying  on  its  coast.  Continuing  his  career  of  success,  he  overran,  and 
conquered  Asia,  and  advanced  farther  into  India  than  Hercules,  and  Bac- 
chus, were  said  to  have  done.  The  Scythians,  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais, 
were  also  conquered  ;  leaving  a  colony  in  Colchis,  situated,  as  we  know,  to 
the  east  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  is  said  to  have  atq>- 
ped,  in  Thrace,  his  farther  advance  into  Europe. 

Exaggerated   as   the    vast  conquests  of  Sesostris  appQ|iO<D^^^e' 
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were  nevertheless,  in  aU  probability,  very  extensive,  as  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  Herodotus,  who  saw  in  Asia  Minor,  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
those  monuments  of  his  victories,  to  which  I  have  in  another  place  alluded. 
On  the  pillars  erected  in  the  several  countries  were  engraven  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  Sesostris,  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdtied 
this  country  by  the  power  of  his  arms.  On  his  return  from  his  victories, 
which,  as  observed  before,  he  had  pursued  without  interruption  for  nine 
years,  he  carried  with  him  immense  spoils,  and  an  immense  number  of  cap- 
tives. He  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  a  truly  liberal  munificence,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rank  and  desert ;  proving  thus,  that  he  felt  a  pleasure  in  putting 
the  companions  of  his  victories  in  such  a  condition  as  might  enable  them, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lifetime,  to  enjoy,  in  repose,  a  rich  recompense 
for  the  toils  and  dangers  they  had  undergone. 

He  raised  a  great  many  temples,  as  so  many  monuments  of  gratitude  to 
the  several  deities  of  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  have  made  it  known  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  them,  that  they  had  been  completed  without  causing  his  sub- 
jects any  new  burdens.  The  only  workmen  employed  in  the  erection  of 
these  buildings  were  captives. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  especially  anxious  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  at  Pelusium,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  protection  which  he 
imagined  this  god  had  extended  to  him,  when,  on  his  return  from  his  victo- 
ries, his  brother  had  formed  a  plan  to  destroy  him,  with  his  consort  and 
children  in  that  city,  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  and  his  family 
dwelt. 

Sesostris  caused  a  great  number  of  moles,  or  high  banks  to  be  raised,  on 
which  new  cities  were  built,  on  purpose  to  afford  to  the  people^  as  well  as  to 
their  cattle,  places  of  retreat  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  For  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  other  useful  objects,  he  also  caused,  on  both  sides  of 
this  river,  many  canals  to  be  constructed,  among  which  the  most  remark- 
able was  that  which  united  the  Nile  with  the  Gulf  of  Suez  * 


*  This  canal,  according  to  Strabo,  began  at  the  village  of  PhacoMa,  that  u,  about  twelve 
mileB  to  the  north-east  of  the  modem  town  Belbays.  and  after  following  a  nearly  eastern  di- 
rection for  abont  thirty-three  miles,  it  turned  to  the  south-south-east,  and  continued  about 
sixty-three  miles  further  in  that  line  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Several  monarchs  are  represented  to  have  been  the  authors  of  this  grand  and  useful  under* 
taking ;  some  writers  attribute  it  to  Sesostris,  but  others  to  Necho,  and  its  completion  to 
Darius  and  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus.  Still  Pliny  supposes  it  never  to  have  been  finished*  stat* 
ing  that  after  it  had  reached  the  bitter  springs — ^lakes — the  canals  were  abandoned,  from  fear 
of  the  greater  height  of  the  Red  Sea — Pliny,  vi.  c.  29.  Diodorus,  however,  says  that  though  Da- 
rius was  prevented  from  completing  it,  inconsequence  of  the  greater  height  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
second  Ptolemy  overcame  this  obstacle,  by  means  of  sluices.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  this  work  was  completed,  and  there  are  those  who  think  that  this  was  done  even  as 
early  as  under  the  reign  of  Ramses  the  Great.  But  the  vicinity  of  the  fields,  amidst  which  it 
was  excavated)  necessarily  prevented  it  from  remaining  in  a  proper  condition,  without  con> 
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Sesostris,  is  represeated  by  the  historians,  as  having  generally  treated  the 
conquered  princes  with  some  degree  of  humanity  and  generosity;  still  they 
were  obliged  to  come,  at  appointed  times,  to  do  him  homage  and  pay  to 
him  the  stipulated  tribute,  and  then  when  going  to  the  temple  he  com- 
pelled them,  four  abreast,  to  draw  his  car ;  giving  abundant  proof  of  his 
power,  but  also  of  a  contemptible  vanity. 

It  is,  as  before  observed,  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  Egyptians  carried 
their  conquests  over  foreig;n  nations,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever distant  countries  they  subdued,  they  at  least  did  not  long  retain  pos- 
session of  them.  That  Assyria,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  called  Babylonia, 
was  for  a  considerable  period  in  subjection  to  Egyptian  sway,  is  very 
probable,  and  indeed  almost  certain ;  and  I  think  we  may  presume  that 
this  unknown  people — so  frequently  alluded  to,  and  who  proved  themselves 
under  king  Ramses  the  Great  such  formidable  enemies  to  Egypt,  — were  but 
Assyrians  inhabiting  Babylonia.  Mr.  Osburn,  however,  attempts  to  prove 
them  to  have  been  the  Ammonites  andMoabites,whom  he  calls  the  descend- 
ants of  the  incestuous  daughters  of  Lot ;  but  this  seems  to  me  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  as  these  nations  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  wage  a  long  series  of  wars  against  the 
formidable  power  of  Egypt.  Still  these  small  nations  may  have  been 
allied  with  the  A.-isyrians,  and  thus  far  Mr.  Osburn  be  in  the  right 

This  unknown  people  are  in  the  pictures  represented  sometimes  with 
the  forehead,  sometimes  with  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
with  the  whole  head  shaven,  except  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  crown  ;  the 
hair  on  the  left  side  being  very  long.  They  are  also  shorn  of  their  whis- 
kers and  beard ;  leaving  the  mustaches,  which,  like  the  hair,  were  very 
long.  Their  dress  was  a  close  coat,  with  sleeves,  reaching  to  the  elbows, 
belted  at  the  waist,  and  with  a  full  shirt  reaching  to  the  knees.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  being  quilted,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  either  of 


staut  attention.  Therefore,  it  was  very  natural  that  in  the  time  of  Necho,  of  Darias,  and  of  the 
Ptolemies,  it  was  found  Meceisary  to  repair  it,  before  it  could  be  servicable  to  the  vse  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

Herodotns.  who  says  that  the  canal  was  commenced  by  Necho,  gives  to  it  a  length  of  four 
days*  journey,  and  a  breadth  sufficient  to  admit  two  triremes  abreast.  Diodoras  relates  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians  bad  perished  in  the  execution  of  this  canal ; 
bat  this  seems  incredible,  though  a  yast  number  of  Egyptian  pnsoners,  who  probably  were 
employed  on  this  work,  may  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  drudgery.  Mr.  Wilkinson  says, 
•<  though  filled  with  sand,  the  direction  of  this  canal  is  easily  traced,  as  well  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  channel,  as  from  the  mounds  and  vestiges  of  the  ancient  towns  upon  its  banks, 
in  one  of  which  I  found  a  monument,  bearing  the  sculptures  and  name  of  Ramses  the  Second, 
the  more  satisfactory  as  being  a  strong  proof  of  its  having  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  that  monarch."  After  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Roman  Emperors,  this  canal 
was  again  neglected,  and  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  but  was,  on  the  revival  of  the  trade  with 
India,  repaired  by  the  Caliphs,  and  continued  to  be  used,  till  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
•round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  turned  trade  that  way.  ^  ,y,  ,^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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leather,  or  of  plates  of  brass,  or  copper.  Over  this  they  wore  the  ordinary 
Babylonan,  or  Tyrian  tunic,  which  passed  under  the  right  arm,  and  was 
knitted  or  brooched  on  the  left  shoulder.  Their  shields  were  square,  or 
rounded  out  at  the  sides,  and  there  is,  it  is  said,  good  evidence  that  they  were 
frames  of  wicker  work,  with  green  hides  stretched  over  them,  whicl^  in 
drying  would  produce  the  latter  form; and  their  weapons  were  the  spear  and 
the  bow;  and  their  cavalry  seems  to  have  been  far  more  numerous  than 
that  of  other  people,  with  whom  Ramses  is  represented  to  have  warred. 

The  Hamathites,  or  Syrians,  are  said  to  be  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Sethoe,  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  appear  to  have  been  two  races  of  them, 
the  one  having  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  complexion  perfectly  blond, 
and  a  contour  of  the  face  that  is  European.  This  people  seems  more 
probably  to  have  been  a  northern  people;  thus  showing  that  the 
Egyptians  extended  their  warlike  expeditions  to  more  remote  nations  than 
what  some  writers  will  admit  It  is  true  that  their  dress  is  said  to  be 
almost  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Canaanites,  but  this  does  not  prove 
them  to  have  been  Canaanites,  as  two  different  nations  often  display  in 
their  fashions  of  dress  much  similarity. 

The  other  race  depicted  on  the  same  tomb,  and  even  denoted  by  the 
name  of  Hamathites,  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  Syrians.  They  are 
said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Jebusites — as  these  are  represent- 
ed in  the  tomb  of  Pihrai  before  spoken  of — in  regard  to  the  color  of  their  hair, 
eyes  and  complexion,  and  in  the  prominent  contour  of  their  nose.  Their 
dress  is  also  very  gorgeous,  but  perfectly  identical  in  fashion  with  that 
of  the  Jebusites,  and  other  people  of  Canaan.  Their  tunic  was  of  a  mag- 
nificent shawl-pattern,  in  colors  of  green,  blue,  scarlet,  and  wrapped  around 
the  person  and  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle  knotted  in  front.  The 
cape,  or  Tyrian  mantle,  was  also  worn,  which  inclined  to  the  left  shoulder, 
so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty.  Like  the  tunic,  it  was  fringed  at 
the  edges.  The  beard  was  long,  but  the  whiskers  and  locks  of  the  forehead 
were  shaven  off;  the  rest  of  the  hair  was  combed  back,  and  worn  thick 
and  bushy  behind. 

Although  Mr.  Oeburn  presumes  these  people  to  be  only  two  tribes  of  the 
Hamathites,  or  Syrians,  I  think  that  we  shall  approach  nearer  to  the  truth, 
by  viewing  them  as  quite  different  people ;  of  whom  the  one  lived  in  a 
more  northern  climate  than  the  other.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  at  least  one  king  existed  in  Egpyt,  who  carried  the 
arms  of  this  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Hellespont, 
and  also  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  More  questionable  it  surely  is,  if  ever 
an  Egyptian  army  penetrated  into  Bactriana,  or  crossed  the  Indus.  The 
latter,  at  least,  I  am  quite  inclined  to  disbelieve.  I  consider  it  more 
probable,  that  the  expeditions  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  during  the  time 
they  held  Egypt  in  subjugation — a  fact  which  I  do  not  the  least  doubt  in 
regard  to  some  of  them,  and  in  which  Elgyptian  troops  may  have  participa- 
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ted — were  afterwards  attributed  by  the  people  of  Egypt  to  some  of  their  own 
kings. 

Osymandias — ^who  is  by  Sir  John  Marsham  considered  to  be  identical 
with  Amenophis,  or  Memnon,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  in  accordance  with 
the  monumental  inscriptions,  Amuneph  III — is  by  some  writers  thought  to 
be  the  same  as  Sesostris,  or  Ramses  the  great,  and  is  by  Diodorus  said  to 
have  subdued  the  revolting  Bactrians  with  an  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to 
think  that  this  action,  attributed  to  Osymandias,*  is  the  very  same  which 

*  To  this  monarch,  DiodoraB  aacribes  the  moat  aplendid  worka  of  Thebea.  They  oonaiated 
of  Taat  coarta,  portiooa,  ahrinea,  templea,  a  library,  hia  own  tomb,  and  aeveral  other  buildinga. 

The  firat  court,  which  waa  of  yarious  kinda  of  atone,  waa  200  feet  in  extent  and  45  feet 
high.  Next  to  thii  waa  a  square  portico,  each  of  whose  sides  was  400  feet  long,  and,  mstead 
of  pillara,  supported  by  representationa  of  animala  fifteen  cubita  high,  all  of  stone,  and  adorned 
with  figures  after  the  ancient  manner.  The  ceiling  waa  bine  and  beapangled  with  staxa. 
From  this  portico  they  went  into  a  second  court,  in  aU  reapecta  like  the  firat,  except  that  it 
was  more  enriched  with  varioua  aculpturea.  In  the  entrance  thereof  were  -  three  atatuea  all 
of  one  stone,  the  workmanship  of  Memnon,  the  Sienite :  one  of  them  wap  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  the  largest  in  all  Egypt ;  the  lengUi  of  its  foot  exceeding  seven  cubits.  This  waa  hia  own 
statue ;  the  other  two,  which  stood  one  at  each  knee,  represented  his  mother  and  daughter. 
This  wonderful  piece  waa  not  so  admirable  for  the  exqniaite  skiU  of  the  carver,  aa  for  the 
beauty  of  the  stone,  which  was  free  from  the  least  flaw  or  blemish.  It  bad  this  inscription  : 
"  I  am  Oiymandiat,  king  of  Hngt ;  ke  thai  would  know  my  grandeur,  or  where  I  Ke,  let  him 
excel  me  in  any  cf  m/y  works."  We  have  also  here  another  statue  of  his  mother,  standing  by 
itself,  of  twenty  cubits  height,  and  cut  out  of  one  atone ;  she  had  three  queens  on  her  head, . 
signifying  that  she  had  been  the  daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  of  a  king.  This  court  led  to  a 
aecond  portico,  or  piazza,  &r  exceeding  the  first.  On  the  first  wall  the  king  was  represented 
with  his  army  besieging  a  town  encompassed  by  a  river,  and  fighting  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  accompanied  by  a  lion ;  concerning  which,  some  related  that  he  always  fought  with  "a 
tame  lion  at  his  side,  but  others  said,  that  the  figure  of  that  beaat  waa  merely  emblematical 
of  his  extraordinary  oourage.  On  the  aecond  wall  were  the  captivea,  with  the  hands  lopped 
off,  to  signify  their  cowardice.  On  the  third  were  all  sorts  of  sculptures  and  paintinga,  which 
represented  his  sacrifices  and  his  triumphs.  In  the  middle  of  the  piazza  was  an  altar  in  the 
open  air,  built  of  the  most  shining  marble,  of  excellent  workmanship  and  wonderful  proper- 
tiona.  On  the  fourth  aide,  or  wall,  were  two  gigantic  atatnaa,  aU  of  one  stone,  in  a  sitting 
posture  and  27  cubits  high.  Near  unto  these  were  three  paaaagea  which  gave  admission  Into 
a  great  hall  supported  by  columns  after  the  fiuhion  of  a  concert-hall,  two  hundred  feet  square. 
In  this  place  were  many  wooden  statues  representing  parties  engaged  in  law  and  the  judges 
hearing  the  causes.  From  henoe  one  passed  into  a  gallery,  or  walk,  in  which  were  aeveral 
fine  apartments.  Here  the  king  waa  moat  curiously  wrought  and  painted  in  the  most 
lively  colors,  as  presenting  to  his  god  the  gold  and  silver  annually  dug  out  of  the  mines  in 
Bgypt»  the  amount  whereof  was  said  to  be  more  than  450,000.000,  of  American  dollars.  Next 
waa  the  aecond  library  with  the  inacription :  **  The  dispensary  of  the  mind.**  Oontiguous 
thereto,  were  the  images  of  the  Egpytian  gods,  with  the  king  paying  the  offerings  due  to  and 
peculiar  to  each  of  them^  that  Osiris  and  the  rest  of  the  deitiea  placed  beneath  him,  might 
know  that  he  passed  his  life  with  piety  towarda  the  gods,  and  with  justice  towards  men. 
Next  to  the  library  waa  an  edifice  of  cnriona  architecture,  wherein  were  twenty  oonchea  to 
feast  on,  and  the  statues  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the  king  who  waa  considered  to  be  here  in- 
terred. Around  this  were  several  paviliona  in  which  most  cnriona  picturea  of  the  consecrated 
animals  were  seen.  From  hence  waa  an  ascent  to  the  sepulchre,  which  being  surmounted, 
you  saw  a  ring,  or  drcle  of  gold  365  onbita  in  circumference  and  oiu|in  tl^c)c 
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Ninus  and  even  Semiramis  performed,  but  which  the  vanity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians attributed  to  one  of  their  own  monarchs. 

The  reign  of  Ramses  the  Great — whether  he  be  identical  with  Sesostris 
or  not — was,  however,  glorious  and  conspicuous,  as  in  his  time  the 
arts  and  learning  of  Egypt,  appear  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  no  other  age,  in  the  opinion  of  some  Egyptian  Archaeologists  succeed- 
ed in  successfully  imitating.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt,  that  he  carried  the 
arms  of  Egypt  into  Asia,  further  than,  at  least,  most  of  the  other  Elgyptian 
kings  ever  did.  The  reign  of  this  illustrious  monarch  is  said  to  have  lasted 
about  sixty-six  years,  which  he  appears  to  have  spent  in  great  activity, 
either  engaged  in  wars,  or  in  vast  and  grand  works  of  peace,  the  ruins  of 
which  have  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion,  and  immortalized  it  on  the 
pages  of  history.  The  extensive  additions  to  the  great  temples  of  Karnak 
and  Luxor,  where  two  beautiful  obelisks  of  red  granite,  bearing  his  name, 
proclaim,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  says,  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in 
sculpturing  these  hard  materials  ;*  the  elegant  palace-temple  of  the  Mem- 
nonium,  and  many  other  edifices  at  Thebes  and  Abydos ;  the  temple  hewn 
in  the  hard  grit-stone  rock  of  Ebsambul ;  those  erected  at  Dair,  Sebooa, 
and  Gerf  Hossay  in  Nubia ;  the  obelisks  of  Tunis,  and  vestiges  of  ruins 
there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Delta ;  bear,  undoubtedly,  ample  testimony 
of  the  length  of  time  required  for  their  execution,  but  seem  to  me  to  be  too 
vast  to  have  been  all  accomplished  as  presumed  by  the  same  writer,  during 
even  the  long  reign  admitted  to  Ramses  the  Great,  and  thus  more  likely, 
to  have,  in  part,  been  raised  by  some  of  his  ancestors. 

There  is  an  argument  against  the  identity  of  Ramses  the  Great  with 
Sesostris,  which,  though  not  conclusive,  must,  nevertheless,  be  not  entirely 
overlooked.  Sesostris  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  caused  the  partition  of 
the  lands  among  the  peasantry,  who  were  required  to  pay  a  fixed  tax  to 
the  government,  in  proportion  to  the  property  alloted  to  each  individual. 
The  same  historian  also  tells  us,  that  this  was  the  origin  of  land-surveying, 
but  it  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  writers,  and  the  sculptures, 
that  the  rights  and  limits  of  landed  property  were,  long  before  the  reign  of 


the  monament.  This  ring  was  divided  by  the  days  of  the  year,  and  showed  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  stars,  and  their  significations,  or  portents,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
astrology.  This  circular  border  was  oaried  away  by  Cambyses  the  Persian.  Such  was  the 
tomb  of  Osymandias — ^in  accordance  with  Diodoms  who  also  says  that  his  descendants  reigned 
after  him  to  the  eighth  generation,  the  last  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Ucborens — who 
fortified  Memphis  and  extended  the  circumference  of  that  city  to  about  twenty  miles.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  these  kings,  as  Diodoms,  relates,  reigned  before  the  time  of  Mce- 
ris,  who  IB  said  to  have  constructed  the  famous  lake  bearing  his  name.  Mr.  Osbum 
considers  Moeris  to  be  the  same  as  Thothmosis  III. ;  who,  in  accordance  with  Champollion, 
reigned  about  1,700  years  B.  0. 

*  I  will  here  observe,  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
at  this  time  with  the  use  of  iron ;  this  seems,  however,  to  me  almost  eertaio,  as  it  would  else 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  ezecoted  such  works  as  they  did*  A^ 
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Ramses  the  Great,  well  defined ;  and  it  is  evident,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  justly 
observes,  that  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  land  irrigated  by 
the  Nile,  or  changed  by  the  effect  of  the  inundation  must,  long  before  that 
period,  have  led  so  highly  a  cultivated  people  to  the  knowledge  and  practise 
of  geometry  some  hundred  years  at  least,  before  the  time  of  Ramses  the 
Great.* 

This  monarch  is  on  the  monumental  inscriptions  called  Pharaoh — Vigi- 
lant in  Justice — the  Beloved  of  Amoun — Approved  of  the  Sun — Ramses. 
Champollion  presumes  his  reign  to  have  begun  1571 B.  C  ;  Rossellini  1679 ; 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  as  late  as  1355  B.  C. 

Amenophis  of  Manetho,  or  Menephtha,  or  Si-Pthah,  of  the  monu- 
ments appears  to  have  been  the  last  king  of  the  eigteenth  dynasty. 

This  king  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a 
new  invasion  of  the  shepherds,  and  as  I  consider  this  historian's  narrative 
of  this  event,  as  given  by  Josephus,  in  many  respects  of  high  importance,  I 
repeat  it  here.  '*  This  king"  (Amenophis,) "  was  desirous  of  beholding 
the  gods,  as  Orus — one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  kingdom — had  desired 
the  same  before  him  ;  he  consequently  communicated  his  wish  to  a  priest 
of  the  same  name  with  himself— Amenophis,  the  son  of  Papis,  and  one  that 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  Divine  nature,  both  as  to  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  futurity — who  told  him  that  he  might  see  the  gods,  if  he 
would  clear  the  whole  country  of  the  lepers,  and  of  the  other  impure 
people. 

The  king,  well  pleased  with  this  information,  gathered  out  of  Egypt  all 
that  labored  under  any  defect  in  body,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand, 
and  sent  them  to  the  quarries,  which  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile,  that  they  might  work  in  them,  and  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptians.  He — Manetho — further  says,  that  there  were  some  of  the  learn- 
ed priests  that  were  polluted  with  the  leprosy ;  but  that  still  this  Ameno- 
phis, the  wise  man  and  the  prophet,  fearful  lest  the  vengeance  of  the  gods 
should  fall  both  on  himself  and  on  the  king,  if  it  should  appear  that  vio- 
lence had  been  offered  them,  added  this  also  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  that  cer- 
tain people  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  these  polluted  wretches,  and 
would  conquer  Egypt,  and  keep  it  in  their  possession  thirteen  years  ;  that, 


*  The  Bible  informB  U8  that  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  bought  all  the  land  of  the 
land-holders,  except  that  of  the  priests ;  this  seems  to  me  a  proof  that  a  partition  of  land 
most  have  taken  place  eren  before  the  time  of  that  monarch,  and  that  whoever  he  might  have 
been,  he  unqaestionably  reigned  a  long  time  anterior  to  Ramses  the  Great. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  says,  that  there  is  a  monument  in  Asia,  which  is  said  to  be  Egyptian.  If 
so,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  Stela  of  Sesostris,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  similar  to  that 
on  the  Lycus,  near  Beirout  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  cut  on  the  rock  near  Nymphio,  the 
ancient  Nympbaeum,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand ;  and  was 
seen  by  the  Rev.  G.  Renouard  some  years  ago,  who  observes  that  one  of  the  ancient  roada 
from  Myri.  to  Lydi.  poned  that  way.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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however,  bedarst  not  tell  the  king  of  these  things,  but  that  he  left  a  writ- 
ing behind  him  about  all  these  matters,  and  then  slew  himself,  which 
made  the  king  yery  sorry." 

After  which,  he,  Manetho,  writes  thus,  word  for  word,  says  Josephus, 
"  When  those  that  were  sent  to  work  in  the  quarries  had  continued  in  that 
miserable  state  for  a  long  while,  the  king  was  desired  that  he  should  set 
apart  for  their  habitation  and  protection  the  city  of  Avaris,  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  shepherds ;  which  desire  he  granted  them.  Now  this 
city,  according  to  the  ancient  theology,  was  a  Typherian  city. 

But  when  these  men  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  found  it  well  adapted 
for  a  revolt,  they  appointed  for  themselves  a  ruler  from  among  the  priests 
of  Heliopolis,  one  whose  name  was  Osarsiph,  and  they  bound  themselves 
by  oath,  that  they  would  be  obedient.  Osarsiph  then,  in  the  first  place 
enacted  a  law,  that  they  should  neither  worship  the  gods,  nor  abstain  from 
any  of  those  sacred  animals  which  the  Egyptians  hold  in  veneration,  but 
sacrifice  and  slay  them  all,  and  that  they  should  connect  themselves  with 
none  but  such  as  were  of  that  confederacy.  When  he  had  made  such 
laws  as  these,  and  many  others  of  a  tendency  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
customs  of  the  Egyptians,  he  gave'  orders  that  they  should  employ  the 
multitude  of  hands  in  rebuilding  the  walls  about  the  city,  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  war  with  Amenophis,  the  king ;  he  then  took  into 
his  counsels  some  others  of  the  priests  and  unclean  persons ;  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  city  called  Jerusalem,  to  those  shepherds  who  had  been 
expelled  by  Tethmosis,  and  he  informed  them  of  the  position  of  his  own 
affairs,  and  of  the  ignominious  manner  in  which  the  other  had  been 
treated,  and  requested  them  to  come  up  unanimously  to  his  assistance  in 
this  war  with  Egypt.  He  also  promised  that  he  would,  in  the  first  place, 
bring  them  back  to  their  ancient  city  and  country  of  Avaris,  and  pro- 
vide a  plentiful  maintenance  for  their  multitude ;  that  he  would  protect 
them,  and  fight  for  them  as  occasion  should  require,  and  would  easily  re- 
duce the  country  under  their  dominion.  The  shepherds  received  this 
message  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  quickly  mustered  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  and  came  up  to  Avaris. 

Now  Amenophis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  was  informed  of  their  in- 
vasion, was  in  great  consternation,  remembering  the  prophecy  of  Amen- 
ophis, the  son  of  Papis  ;  he  assembled,  therefore,  the  armies  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  having  consulted  with  the  leaders,  he  commanded  the  sacred 
animals  to  be  brought  to  him,  especially  those  which  were  in  more  partic- 
ular veneration  in  the  temples;  and  gave  a  particular  charge  to  the 
priests  distinctly,  that  they  should  hide  the  images  of  their  gods  with  the 
utmost  care.  He  also  sent  his  son  Sethos — who  was  named  Rameses,  from 
his  father  Rhampses — ^being  but  five  years  old,  to  one  of  his  friends.  Be 
then  passed  on  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  being  three  hundred  thou- 
and  of  the  most  warlike  of  them,  against  the  enemy  who  advanced  to  meet 

uigiiizeu  uy  "vj  v^v^pt  iv^ 
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him,  yet  he  did  not  attack  them^  thinking  it  would  be  to  wage  war 
against  the  gods*  but  returned,  and  came  again  to  Memphis  ;  where  he 
took  Apie,  and  the  other  sacred  animals  he  had  sent  for,  and  retreated  im- 
mediately into  Ethiopia,  together  with  all  his  army,  and  a  multitude  of 
the  other  Egyptians ;  for  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  under  obligation  to  him. 
He  was,  therefore,  kindly  received  by  the  king,  who  took  care  of  all  the 
multitude  that  was  with  him,  while  the  country  supplied  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  subsistence.  He  also  allotted  to  him  cities  and  villages 
during  his  exile,  which  was  to  continue  during  the  predestined  thir- 
teen years.  Moreover,  he  pitched  a  camp  for  his  Ethiopian  army,  as  a 
guard  to  king  Amenophis,  upon  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

Meanwhile,  such  was  the  state  of  things  inEthiopia,  that  the  people  of  Je- 
rusalem, who  had  come  down  with  the  unclean  of  the  Elgyptians,  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  such  barbarity,  that  those  who  witnessed  their 
impieties,  believed  their  joint  sway  to  be  more  execrable  than  that 
which  the  shepherds  had  formerly  exercised  alone ;  for  they  not  only  set 
fire  to  the  cities  and  villages,  but  committed  every  kind  of  sacrilege,  and 
destroyed  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  roasted  and  fed  upon  the  sacred 
animals  that  were  worshipped ;  and  having  compelled  the  priests  and 
prophets  to  kill  and  sacrifice  them,  they  cast  them  naked  out  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  said  also,  that  the  priest  who  ordained  their  polity  and  their 
laws,  was  by  birth  of  Heliopolis,  and  his  name  Osarsiph,  from  Osiris,  who 
was  the  god  of  Heliopolis ;  but  that  when  he  went  over  to  this  people,  his 
name  was  changed,  and  he  was  called  Moyses.^t 

Manetho  says  farther  :  '^  After  this  Amenophis  returned  back  from  Ethi- 
opia with  a  great  anny — as  did  his  son  Rampses  with  another  army  also — 
and  both  of  them  encountered  the  shepherds,  and  the  polluted  people,  and 
beat  them,  and  slew  a  great  many  of  them,  and  pursued  them  to  the 
bounds  of  Syria.''t 

Mr.  Osbum  considers  that  Amenophis,  or  Siphtha,  perished  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  attempts  to  confirm  this,  by  saying  that  his  corpse  was  never  in- 
terred in  the  tomb  at  Bilan  el  Maloch  near  Thebes,  which  he  had  begun  to 
rear  with  great  magnificence ;  but  I  agree  rather  with  Mr.  Williamson, 
that  no  Pharoah  is  proved  to  have  perished  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  account,  in  another  way,  for  the  circumstance,  if  true,  that  Ameno- 
phis was  not  interred  in  the  tomb  he  had  for  that  purpose  begun  to  build. 
We  will  here  only  observe,  that  the  name  of  Siphtha,  and  of  his  queen 
Tha-osor,  were  inscribed  on  the  first  gallery  of  the  tomb,  but  were  covered 
with  plaster,  on  which  Remeni,  the  usurper,  inscribed  his  own.     Mr.  Os- 

*  This  sentence  it  veiy  remarkable,  and  might  indicate  the  lost  which  the  Bgyptians  raf 
feredin  their,  attempt  to  follow  the  Israelites  to  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea. 
t  Joseph,  contr.  App.  lib.  1,  c.  36. 
X  Joseph,  contr.  App.  lib.  1,  c.  27.  ^  t 
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burn  says,  that  the  sarcophagus  which  remains,  is  that  of  Remeni — ^but 
even  this  might  be  doubted. 

From  the  above  narration  of  Manetho.  it  seems  very  evident  that  during 
the  reign  of  Amenophis,  some  revolt  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  that  those 
who  participated  in  it,  were  supported  bv  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians.  We  will  at  present  wave  the  question,  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  in  truth  for  supposing  that  the  unclean  people  and  the  Israelites 
were  identical,  as  Manetho  appears  to  indicate.  But  it  seems  to  me  very 
probable,  that  the  Exodus  took  place  in  the  time  of  Amenophis,  who  most 
probably  fled  to  Ethiopia  after  having,  in  some  way,  met  with  a  severe 
check.  The  usurper  who  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Egypt,  bore  the 
name  of  Remeni,  as  proved  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb;  but  wheth- 
er he  was  an  Elgyptian,  or  foreigner,  is  uncertain  ;  still  there  is  more  pro- 
bability that  he  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  because  his  successor  adopted  him 
as  his  father,  probablv,  as  Mr.  Osbum  observes  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  successful ;  as  misfortune  was  with  the  Egyptians  identical  with  dis- 
grace. 

Manetho  makes  the  ruler  of  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  to  which  Amenophis 
fled,  an  independent  sovereign,  but  the  hieroglyphics  everywhere  show  that 
this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  was  only  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  He  faith- 
fully assisted  his  sovereign  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  his  enemies. 
As  the  hieroglyphics  also  inform  us  that  Ramses — which  name,  according 
to  Manetho,  the  son  of  Amenophis  bore — was  also  the  name  borne  by  the 
successor  of  Remeni,  the  usurper;  it  is  a  strong  proof  that  there  may  be  truth 
in  what  the  same  historian  relates  of  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherds  and  of 
those  Egyptians  who  had  revolted,  by  Amenophis  and  his  son,  or  at  least 
by  the  latter,  after  the  lapse  of  time  mentioned. 

This  Ramse9 — whom  we  count  as  the  third  of  that  name,  though  others 
view  him  as  the  fourth — is  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  Pharaoh,  Guardian  of 
Justice,  the  Friend  of  Amoun,  Prince  of  On.  His  reign  was  long  and  pros- 
perous. Mr.  Osbum  says,  that  the  vast  palace-temple  of  Medinet — ^Abou, 
in  Western  Thebes,  was  begun  and  finished  during  his  reign.  The  walls 
of  this  superb  edifice  are  said  to  be  covered  with  sculptures,  representing 
the  successful  wars  of  this  monarch.  Mr.  Osbum  considers  that  the  Osar- 
siph  of  Manetho  is  the  same  as  the  Remeni  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  that 
Ramses  was  called  prince  of  On — that  is,  of  Heliopolis,  for  having  re-con- 
quered this  city  from  the  usurper. 

In  one  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Medinet- Abou, 
Ramses  is  represented  sitting  in  his  chariot,  while  his  sons  and  the  chief  oflS- 
cers  of  his  army  count  before  him  the  several  hands  of  the  enemy  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  battle.  The  air  of  calm  dignified  repose  with  which  Ram- 
ses sists  in  his  chariot,  is  said  to  be  very  admirable.  There  are  four  rows  of 
p-isoners.  and  four  heaps  of  hands,  of  three  thousand  each.  Four  grrat 
officers  stand  by,  and  preside  over  the  ceremony  of  counting  each  of  these 
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heaps.    Two  of  these  officers  are  the  king's  sons;  and  the  other  two, 
probably  spme  distinguished  officers. 

The  inscription  over  the  king  is  his  address  to  his  army.  It  is  a  short 
poem,  or  ode,  similar  in  tendency  to  those  already  given.  We  here  will 
repeat  some  of  the  more  striding  verses  as  given  by  Mr.  Osburn : 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  RAMSES  TO  HIS  ROYAL  SONS. 

"  Give  yonnelves  up  to  joy. 

**  Let  it  resound  to  heaven. 

"  My  fidchion  has  smitten  the  Kitties. 

"  I  come,  and  terror  fills  their  hearts. 

"  I  arise  conquering  with  the  armies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bgypt. 

"I  saw  you  in  the  midst  of  them,  like  springing  lidhs. 

"  My  heart  is  strong  against  them,  Uke  a  bull  against  a  ram. 

<•  I  have  forded  their  rivers ; 

**  I  have  laid  wa^^  their  lands ; 

**  I  have  burnt  their  forts  with  fire ; 

*'  Amoun-Be  hath  put  the  whole  world  under  my  fitot. 

<'  I  am  a  king  upon  my  throne  ibr  ever !" 

From  the  remainder  of  the  mutilated  inscription,  only  a  very  few  facts 
can  be  ascertained,  as  that  this  prince  defeated  the  shepherds  and  the  Ham- 
athites ;  that  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  Philistines,  and  made  the  land 
9f  the  Arvadites  to  tremble. 

The  details  of  another  war  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  are  also 
preserved  upon  the  walls  of  Medinet-Abou.  It  took  place  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  this  monarch's  reign. 

Two  actions  of  this  war  against  the  Philistines  are  still  remaining. 
The  one  is  the  surprise  of  a  city,  or  district  of  the  Philistines,  by  the  com^ 
bined  armies  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  allies,  supposed  by  Mr.  Osburn  to 
be  Zidonians.  The  other  is  an  attack  upon  the  fleets  of  the  Philistines, 
and  the  Zidonians  in  a  harbor,  by  the  Egyptians.  In  both  these  pictures 
the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Egypt  is  as  complete  as  in  all  other  casea 
The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  a  custom,  as  is  still  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  modern  nations,  greatly  to  exaggerate  their  victories.  In  the 
land -fight,  the  army  of  the  Philistines  is  vainly  attempting  to  cover  the 
flight  of  their  wives  and  children,  with  the  luggage  and  wagons  of  wicker- 
work  with  solid  wheels,  and  drawn  by  four  oxen  abreast.  Their  ranks  are* 
broken,  and  they  appear  in  inextricable  confusion,  while  their  wagons- 
fall  a  prey  to  the  Egyptians.  The  sea-fight  is  said  to  be  a  very  remarkable 
picture.  As  it  occurs  in  the  same  seriea  with  the  former,  the  event  is  con- 
sidered to  have  taken  place  during  the  same  war,  which  is  very  possible. 
But  the  cause  of  the  union  of  the  Zidonians  with  their  former  enemies 
against  their  late  allies — the  Egyptians — is  not  explained  ;  still  this  i»  a 
circumstance  that  often  happens  in  war.     Thus  the  Saxons  fought  in:  the 
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battle  of  Leipsic,  first  with  the  French,  and  then  against  them.  The  occa- 
sion, however,  of  this  sea-battle  between  the  Egyptians  and  their  enemies, 
appears  to  have  been  a  meditated  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  Zidonians  and  the  Philistines.  The  action  is  con- 
sidered to  have  taken  place,  either  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Remeses,  or  Ramses,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  their 
attempt  to  land,  while  the  Egyptian  fleet  engaged  with  them  by  sea ;  both, 
according  to  the  picture,  with  a  success  so  exaggerated,  that  it  cannot  gam 
any  credit.  The  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  taken  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  Egypt,  and  the  forces  which  bad  manned  it,  greu^ed  the  triumph 
of  the  victorious  monarch. 

Another  war  is  also  commemorated  on  the  remaining  wall  of  Medinet 
Abou,  in  which  Ramses  defeated  the  Arvadites,  and  took  a  fort  from 
them.  This  Mr.  Osburn  supposes  to  have  been  Punon,  for  which  his  an- 
cestors had  so  frequently  contended  with  this  adventurous  and  commercial 
people.  Its  value  in  the  eyes,  both  of  the  Egyptians  anft  the  Arvadites, 
consisted  in  the  mines  which  abounded  in  its  vicinity.  It  might  have 
been,  as  supposed,  that  from  this  success,  Ramses  acquired  the  title  which 
is  applied  to  him  on  two  occasions — "  Lord  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Cave 
of  Metals  " — that  is,  of  the  mining  districts. 

The  reign  of  Ramses  lY.,  took  place,  iu  accordance  with  M.  Cham- 
polKon,  the  elder,  between  1474  and  1419  years  B.  G.  He  is  the  first  king 
of  Manetho's  nineteenth  dynasty ;  and  called  by  this  historian  Sethoe. 
Mr.  Osburn  says,  that  after  his  reign  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  never  men- 
tioned on  the  monuments ;  still  he  is  quite  in  error,  when  supposing  this 
to  be  in  consequence  of  the  Israelites  having  taken  possession  of  Canaan ; 
because  this  conquest  resulted  not  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Philistines,  or 
all  of  those  small  nations  that  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  often  proved  themselves  formidable  enemies,  not  only  to  them, 
but  also  waged  war  with  the  powerful  monarchs  of  Assyria.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  more  probable,  that  the  people  who  inhabited  the  whole  of 
Syria,  in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  this  name,  had  found  the  Egyp- 
tians too  powerful,  and  that  they,  therefore,  rather  sought  their  friendship 
— particularly  as  they  were  often  in  need  of  it — in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  still  more  formidable  enemies  they  had  in  the  Assyrians. 

Shishak^  or  Sesonchis — the  Sheshonk  I.  of  the  monuments — is  the  first 
king  of  Manetho's  twenty-second  dynasty.  The  reign  of  this  monarch  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  970  years  R  C,  and  his  inaugurated 
title  reads,  according  to  Mr.  Osburn,  thus :  "  Pharaohin  the  Upper  Region, 
Sesostris,  it  is  approved  of  the  Sun.''  The  invasion  of  this  monarch  of 
Judea  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  is  commemorated  on  the 
northern  external  wall  of  the  palace  at  Kamak ;  but  the  picture  is  said  to 
be  so  much*  mutilated,  that  nothing  remains  but  three  captives  bound  to  a 
BUke,  which  forms,  as  usual,  the  title  page  at  the  beginning,  and  afiortion 
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of  the  triumphal  procession  at  the  end,  which  is  so  much  dilapidated,  that 
only  the  names  of  the  captives  are  legible. 

It  was  to  this  monarch  Jeroboam  is  said  to  have  fled,  to  avoid  the  wrath 
of  Solomon,  who  intended  to  kill  him.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  upon 
his  instigation,  that  Shishak  undertook  his  expedition  agaihst  Rehoboam. 
The  king  of  Egypt*  is  said  to  have  led  sixty  thousand  horse,  twelve 
hundred  chariots,  and  besides  an  innumerable — that  is — a  vast  corps  of 
foot  against  the  monarch  of  Judeea,  whom  he  conquered,  took  his  strongest 
cities,  and,  as  it  appears,  Jerusalem  itself,  which  he  deprived  of  its  most 
valuable  riches,  and  among  them  even  the  three  hundred  shields  of  gold, 
that  Solomon  is  said  to  have  caused  to  be  made.  Still  the  Egyptian 
conqueror  left  Rehoboam  in  possession  of  the  throne,  but,  as  it  appears,  as 
a  ^vassal  king. 

The  power  of  Eg3rpt  seems,  during  the  monarchs  succeeding  Shishak, 
to  have  declined,  as  the  Ethiopian  king  of  Meroe,Sabaco,orShabak  as  he 
is  called  in  the  monumental  inscriptions, in  the  midst  of  the  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  Era,  was  able  to  take  possession  of  Upper  Egypt,  if 
not  even  of  Lower  Egypt  also.  This  king  is  said  to  have  reigned  with 
great  clemency  and  justice,  and  it  appears  very  improbable,  that  he 
cruelly  treated  the  conquered  king  of  Egypt,  as  some  writers  relate,  in- 
asmuch as  he  abrog^ed  the  punishment  of  death,  and  ordered  that  the 
criminals  who  were  sentenced  to  die,  should  repair  the  causeways,  on  which 
the  respective  districts  to  which  they  belonged  were  situated ;  a  much 
more  rational  punishment  than  that  of  death,  or  of  solitary  imprisonment 
for  life — both  of  which  are  not  only  mhuman,  but  also  irrational  and  im- 
politic. This  monarch  is  said  to  have  built  several  temples,  and  among 
others  one  in  the  city  of  Bubastis,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  a  long  and 
vivid  description.  If  Sabaco,  or  Sabacus,  be  the  same  as  So,  then  it  was 
he  whose  aid  Hosea,  the  king  *of  Israel,  implored  against  Shalmaneser, 
king  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  of  Nineveh. 

*  It  is  related  that  at  length  Sabaco  had  a  dream,  wherein  the  tutelar 
deities  of  Thebes  appeared  to  him  and  advised  him  that  he  could  not  hold 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  with  safety  and  happiness,  unless  he  massacred  the 
priests.  This  dream  or  vision  was  repeated  several  times  ;  but  his  heart 
abhorring  a  deed  so  inhuman,  he  sent  for  the  priests,  and  declared  to  them 
what  it  was  the  gods  had  urged  him  to  do.  and  that  he  considered  this  as 
a  sign  that  it  was  their  pleasure  he  should  remain  no  longer  in  Egypt ;  and 
that  therefore  with  pure  hands,  and  a  clear  conscience,  he  would  return  to 
his  native  land,  rather  than  be  under  the  necessity  of  staining  his  life  by 
such  a  general  bloodshed,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Besides,  the  fifty  years  which  an  oracle  had  predicted  be  should 
reign  over  iJgypt,  were  expired,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  but  just  to  re- 
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tire  into  bis  own  country.  The  truth  enveloped  in  this  tradition  is  very 
probably  this  ;  a  conspiracy  of  the  priests,  compelled  Sabaco  either  to  an- 
nihilate them  by  bloody  means  or  retire  from  Eygpt ;  and  that  rather  than 
sully  his  fair  fame  and  conscience  with  so  much  bloodshed,  he  relinquished 
the  dominion  of  Egypt  Still  it  must  be  observed,  that  knowing  the 
nature  of  men,  and  the  conduct  generally  pursued  by  princes,  we  may  not 
be  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Sabaco,  if  he  really  acted  as  here  re 
lated,  may  also  have  been  influenced  to  such  a  course,  through  a  distrust 
of  his  ability  to  overcome  his  powerful  enemies. 

Some  have  related,  that  Sabaco  killed  the  king  of  Egypt,  whom  he  had 
dethroned  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  king,*  concealed  himself  from 
the  persecution  of  his  victorious  foe,  but  on  his  return  to  Ethiopia,  came 
forth  and  mounted  the  throne  again.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sethon^  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  priest  of  Vulcan^  soon  took  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  neglected  the  military  caste,  or  order, 
but  unwisely  to  have  divested  it  of  its  privileges  and  lands  ;  for  which  rea- 
son this  powerful  body  thought  itsdif  absolved  from  its  allegiance,  and  en* 
tered  into  a  combination  not  to  use  their  arms  in  his  defence,  should  he  be- 
come in  want  of  aid.  But  regardless  of  their  threats  and  the  ill-will  of  the 
soldiers  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  himself  with  the  duties  of  religion.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assy  ya,  approached  Pelusi- 
um,  with  the  intention  of  invading  Egypt.  Sethon,  aware  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  him,  and  that  his  only  safety  consisted  in  acquiring  the 
aid  of  the  maltreated  soldiers,  sought  now  to  sooth  their  resentment,  but  in 
vain.  They  firmly  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence.  The  royal 
priest — as  is  the  custom  of  man  when  unable  to  help  himself — sought  for 
the  assistance  of  a  Superior  Power,  whom  he  implored  in  the  utmost  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  not  to  forsake  him  in  this  time  of  the  greatest  danger.  While 
he  was  in  the  temple,  as  the  tradition  informs  us,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
during  which,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  god  stood  at  bis  side,  and  exhorted 
him  to  courage ;  promising  that  if  he  would  march  out  to  meet  the  Assy-* 
rians,  he  should  obtain  a  complete  victory  ov^r  them.  Relying  on  this 
promise,  Sethon  assembled  together  a  promiscuous  body  of  mechanics,  shop- 
keepers, and  laborers,  and  with  this  undisciplined  multitude,  he  went  out  to 
meet  the  formidable  host  of  Assyria.  But  lo !  the  very  night  after  his 
arrival  at  Pelusium,  an  infinite  number  of  field-rats  entered  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  gnawed  the  quivers,  and  shield-straps  to  pieces.  When  Sethon, 
on  the  next  morning,  found  the  Assyrians  disarmed,  and  hastily  retreat* 
ing,  he  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  commemoration  of  this 
miraculous  event,  there  was  a  stone  statue  of  this  king  erected  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  with  a  rat  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  uttering  these  words 

*  This  king  is  called  by  Herodotus,  Anyses,  a  blind  man ;  others  think  that  Boocboris  was 
the  king,  who  was  dethroned  by  Sabaoos.  ^  I 
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from  his  mouth  :  Whoev^  beholds  me^  let  him  be  pious.*  It  in  curious  to 
observe  how  miracles  in  ancient  times  generally  happened,  in  aid  of  those 
who  were  the  favorites  of  the  priests.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  pes- 
tilential disease  saved  Egypt,  as  well  as  Judea  from  being  subdued  by 
Sennacherib,  and  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  this  check  upon  the  plans 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, but  we  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  believe  the  spurious  stories  of 
falsifying  priests. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Sethon,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  confederation,  consisting  of  twelve  of  the 
most  powerful  men  of  that  country ;  but  I  do  not  think,  that  any  partition 
of  the  country  among  these  rulers  actually  took  place.  These  chiefs,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  closest  alliance  for  conducting 
public  affairs,  for  their  mutual  as  well  as  for  the  genercd  welfare  of  the 
people.  This  mutual  bond  was  cemented  by  all  the  strictest  ties  that  could 
possibly  conduce  to  a  perpetual  union  and  harmony  between  them  ;  be- 
cause, as  we  are  assured,  it  had  been  foretold  by  an  oracle,  that  upon  their 
assuming  the  government,  whoever  of  their  number  should  perform  a  liba- 
tion in  a  brazen  cup,  would  in  time  be  sole  king  of  Egypt  This  new  form 
of  government,  which  was  aristocratic,  and  at  the  same  time  hierarchical, 
was  at  first  attended  with  peace  and  satisfaction.  The  twelve  rulers  re- 
solved, as  we  are  told,  to  raise  a  monument  which  might  perpetuate  their 
names  to  futurity,  and  they  accordingly  constructed  the  famous  Labyrinth 
near  Lake  Moeris-^if  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus.  At  length,  it  hap- 
pened, that  at  a  stated  time  they  all  met  together  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan  ;  and  being  about  to  offer  a  libation  on  the  last  day,  the  high 
priest,  through  a  mistake,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  private  agree- 
ment — brought  out  only  eleven  of  the  twelve  golden  bowls,  which  were  re- 
served for  the  use  of  these  twelve  rulers  ;  and,  Psammeticus  standing  the 
last  in  order,  and  being  thus  unprovided  for  the  ceremony,  took  off  his  hel- 
met, which  was  of  brass,  and  performed  vhis  libation  with  that.  This  he  is 
however  said  to  have  done  inadvertently  ;  but  it  being  observed  by  his  col- 
leagues, they  called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  promised  that  he  who  should 
perform  a  libation  in  that  place  with  a  brass  bowl  should  be  sole  king 
of  Egypt.  Consequently,  as  his  colleagues  were  persuaded  that  he 
had  acted  as  he  did  without  design,  they  would  not  sentence  him  to  die, 
but  unanimously  agreed  to  require  him  to  remove  to  the  marshy  counCVy, 
and  to  divest  himself  of  the  greater  part  of  that  district,  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  particular  government,  and  to  prohibit  him  from  any 
further  participation  in  public  affairs.  This  resolution  of  the  colleagues 
of  Psammeticus,  they  put  into  execution,  and  divested  himof  the  power,  of 
which  he  had  been  in  possession.     Thus  this  affair  is  related  by  Herodo- 


«  Herod,  b.  1. 
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tufl.  But  there  is  another  account^  attributing  this  discoid  to  en^y, 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  following  cause.  The  division 
of  the  country  over  which  Psammeticus  was  appointed  governor,  bordered 
on  the  sea  coasts,  and  as  he  greatly  encouraged  commerce  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks,  he  not  only  acquired  much  wealth,  but  also  the  friend- 
ship of  several  foreign  kings,  and  nations,  which  his  colleagues  began  to 
fear  he  intended  to  use  to  the  subversiou  of  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  for  the  extension  of  his  own  power.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  should 
notstreng^en  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  execute  the  ambitious  plans  of 
which  he  was  suspected,  his  colleagues  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  the  power 
he  already  held,  with  their  own  consent  Consequently,  they  declared  war 
against  him.  Psammeticus  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  contest,  hired 
an  army  of  mercenaries,  consisting  chiefly  of  lonians,  Garians,  and  Arabi- 
ans, and  repelled  force  with  force ;  at  last  he  subdued  all  his  colleagues, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  duodeceminoUe.*  On  the  other  hand  it  is  related, 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  mentioned  sentence,  he  retreated  to  the  fens; 
but  highly  resenting  the  maltreatment  received  from  his  former  colleagues 
for  an  unofiensive  act  of  his,  he  sent  to  the  oracle  of  LeUana,  at  the  city 
of  Batus,  to  know  how,  and  when,  he  might  hope  for  vengeance.  The 
answer  he  received  was,  that  brazen  men  would  suddenly  rise  out  of  the 
sea,  and  avenge  his  cause.  This  be  considered  as  an  absurdity  ;  but  after- 
wards it  happened,  that  some  Grecian  troops  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  in  the  vicinity  where  Psammeticus  dwelt — who  were  accoutred 
with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms  of  brass — which  being  told  to  Psam- 
meticus, he  immediately  called  to  mind  the  oracle,  and  did  not  doubt  that 
the  prediction  alluded  to  these  foreigners,  whom  he  hastened  to  enlist  in 
bis  service,  by  promising  them  great  rewards  would  they  resolve  to  assist 
him.  He  also  levied  other  forces,  at  the  head  of  which,  he  put  those 
Greeks,  when  some  time  later  he  fought  a  decisive  battle  with  the  other 
eleven  rulers  of  Egypt.  He  gained  the  victory,  and  thus  exalted  himself 
to  be  sole  ruler  over  E^ypt.  Of  these  two  different  narratives  of  this  event, 
the  most  probable  is  unquestionably  that  given  by  Diodorus. 

From  the  time  that  Psammeticus  made  himself  mister  of  all  Egypt,  until 
the  first  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Persians,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yearck  elapsed,  as  is  computed  by  Herodotus.  During  this  time,  Egypt 
remained  undivided, and  was  ruled  by  some  wise  and  able  kings;  and 
though  the  era  of  decline  had  entered,  still  it  is  egregious  folly  to  attribute 
this,  as  some  writers  have  done,  to  the  expulsion  or  voluntary  exodus  of 
the  Israelites.  The  causes  of  this  decline  were  the  great  age  of  the 
Egyptian  empire — which,  in  accordance  with  the  law  prescribed  by  Provi- 
dence, carried  the  seeds  of  decay  within  itself — and  the  employment  of 


*  See  Diod.  Sic.  b.  1.  /^  T 
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foreign  troops  in  the  wars,  which  resulted  from  the  policy  of  Psammeticus, 
who,  as  be  had  attained  through  this  means,  the  supreme  power,  was  also 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  same  means  for  its  maintenance.  Some  of  his 
successors,  pursuing  the  same  policy,  could  not  rely  upon  the  native  soldiers 
in  the  time  of  danger.  Besides  the  growing  power  of  Persia  was  not  to 
be  withstood  by  a  priest-ridden  people. 

As  Psammeticus  owed  his  preservation  and  throne  to  the  p,^n,eti- 
Greeks,  he  opened  Egypt  to  them ;  some  of  whom  he  settled  there  en>  About 
— which  could  not  but  offend  the  Egyptians,  who  hated  foreigners,  ®^^'  ^* 
and  had  not  to  any  extent  allowed  them  before  that  time  to  make  any  settle- 
ments in  Egypt  Psammeticus  on  the  contrary  assigned  to  them  lands, 
and  revenues,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  there.  By  his  order, 
Egyptian  children  were  put  under  the  care  of  Greeks  to  learn  the  Grecian 
language.  This  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  undoubtedly  useful  to- 
wards dispelling  many  prejudices  prevailing  among  the  people  of  Egypt,  but 
it  must  also  be  allowed,  that  the  knowledge  which  foreigners  hereby  ac- 
quired of  this  country,  awakened  also  their  desire  to  come  into  possession 
of  it 

As  soon  as  Psammeticus  was  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  he  is  said 
to  have  commenced  a  war  against  Assyria,  on  account  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  empires ;  or  rather,  he  may  have  had  to  defend  himself  against 
the  Assyrians,  who,  after  having  overrun  Syria  and  Palestine,  were  at- 
tempting to  wrest  from  the  Egyptians,  the  places  they  occupied  in  these 
countries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Psammeticus  is  said  to  have  entered  Pal- 
estine, and  laid  siege  to  Azotus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  that  coun- 
try, and  whose  capture,  according  to  Diodorus,  cost  this  king  twenty-nine 
years  of  labor.  This  is  the  longest  siege  mentioned  in  ancient  history,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  many  times  interrupted,  though  the  historian  has 
related  nothing  of  any  cessations. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Philistines.  The 
Egyptians  having  some  time  before  put  themselves  in  possession  of  it,  had 
made  it,  by  strong  fortifications,  their  best  bulwark  on  that  side ;  still 
Sennacherib  had  become  master  of  it  through  Tartan,  his  general,  who 
by  some  means  had  succeeded  in  capturing  it  The  perseverance  with 
which  the  Assyrians  defended  it,  is  best  proved  by  the  long  time  it  required 
for  the  Egyptians  to  recover  this  stronghold. 

In  consideration  of  the  fidelity  and  warlike  experience  of  the  foreigners, 
by  whose  aid  Psammeticus  had  made  Himself  sole  master  of  Egypt,  he 
thought  proper  to  give  them  the  post  of  honor,  when  he  marched  his  army 
into  Syria.  This  preference  given  to  the  foreigners  is  said  to  have  so  much 
irritated  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  of 
them  deserted  him,  and  marched  off  in  a  body.  Perceiving  his  error  in 
thus  offending  this  powerful  caste,  he  at  first  sent  some  of  the  chief  officers 
after  them  to  persuade  them  not  to  execute  their  intention ;   but  finding 
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that  their  persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  be  hastened  after  them  himsell^ 
and  overtook  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  he  conjured  them,  in 
the  name  of  their  gods,  and  love  of  their  native  country,  not  to  desert  him ; 
but  they  unanimously  struck  their  spears  upon  their  shields,  and  exclaimed 
that  as  long  as  they  had  arms,  they  did  not  doubt  they  should  find  a 
country  fit  for  them  to  settle  in.  Then  they  sullenly  marched  off  until  they 
came  to  a  fertile  spot  in  Ethiopia,  where  they  settled. 

Psammeticus  is  much  praised  for  the  prudence  by  which  he  induced  the 
Scythians  to  desist  from  their  intention  of  invading  Egjrpt ;  because  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  oppose  these  formidable  warriors,  who  had  overcome 
even  the  then  warlike  Medes,  he  prevailed  on  them,  by  seasonable  presents, 
to  turn  back  the  way  whence  they  came.  Herodotus  says,  that  after 
a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign  of  fifty  years,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  temple  of  Bubastis,  or  Minerva,  at  Sais,  the  place  where  the  remains 
of  all  the  Saitic  monarchs  are  said  to  have  been  deposited. 
FhanMh-Ne.  NechOj  or  Pharaoh-Nccho,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Jewish  writers, 
eho.  About  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Psammeticus.  He  was  a 
616  B.C.  pyjjjQg  Qf  a  very  warlike  character  and  of  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. He  sent  some  of  the  most  expert  PhoBnician  mariners  to  explore  the 
African  coasts,  and  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  they  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  returned  to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
after  having  set  out  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  very  circumstance,  that  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated  in  his  time,  is  almost 
a  conclusive  proof  that  it  was  done ;  because  this  historian  would  scarcely 
else  have  thought  such  an  achievement  possible. 

Josephus,  following  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  relates  that  Pharaoh-Necho 
waged  war  with  the  Babylonians  and  Medes — ^a  proof  that  Josephus  was 
not  so  sceptical  in  regard  to  what  Ctesias  has  told  us,  as  some  modern  hipto- 
riaus  have  been.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  attempted  to  prevent  Pharaoh- 
Necho  from  passing  through  that  country  in  his  march  against  the  Babylo- 
nians. When  Necho  was  informed  of  the  intention  of  Josiah,  he  sent 
messengers  to  him  to  remonstrate,  that  he  had  not  taken  up  arms  with  a 
design  to  do  Josiah  the  least  injury ;  and  that  he  was  going  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  other  nsftions ;  but  finding  that  the  king  of  Judah  would  not  let 
him  pass  unmolested  through  his  dominions,  he  led  his  army  against  him, 
and  conquered  him  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  or  Magdelus,  as  Josephus 
relates.  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded  with  an  arrow,  as  he  was  driving 
his  chariot  up  an.d  down  the  ranks,  and  his  army  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
Necho,  pursuing  his  victorious  course,  routed  the  Assyrians  and  took  the 
great  city  of  Carsh^mish,  where  he  left  a  strong  garrison  ere  he  returned 
to  Egypt,  which  he  did  three  months  afterwards.  Directing  his  course 
towards  Jerusalem,  he  heard  that  Jehoahaz  had  made  himself  king  of  it ; 
but  displeased  with  him,  he  ordered  him  to  come  to  Riblah,  in  Syria.  On 
the  arrival  of  Jehoahaz  thither,  he  caused  him  to  be  bound  iit  chains,  and 
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sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Egypt  Then  he  went  himself  to  Jerusalem,  and 
made  Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed  into  Jehoiakim,  king  over  Judah^ 
imposing  upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of 
silver  and  a  talent  of  gold.*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Herodotus  says,  that 
he  took  the  great  and  mountainous  city  of  Cady tis  in  Palestine,  which 
name,  unquestionably,  is  identical  with  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  commem- 
ojation  of  his  success  in  having  made  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of 
Syria,  or  out  of  gratitude  to  Apollo,  he  is  said  to  have  consecrated  the  gar- 
ments he  wore  in  these  actions  to  this  deity,  and  sejit  them  to  Branchio,  in 
the  land  of  the  Milesians. 

But  fortune  soon  turned  her  back  upon  Necho ;  for  some  years  after- 
wards, he  was,  as  I  have  before  related,  overcome  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Garshemish,  and  lost  all  his  conquests ;  being  compelled  to  seek  safety  within 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  Egypt.  He  appears  to  have  died  after  a  reign 
of  about  sixteen  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

Psatnmis  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  six  years,  and  died  ^„iam!^ 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  In  his  time,  there  came  Abont  euo  b. 
ambassadors  into  Egypt  from  the  Eleans,  to  inquire  whether  the  ^' 
sages  of  Egypt  could  add  anything  to  their  regulations,  concerning  the 
Olympic  games,  or  whether  they  could  perceive  any  defect  in  them.  When 
Psammis  was  informed  of  the  business  of  the  embassy,  he  called  a  council 
of  the  wisest  men  in  Egypt,  and  sending  for  the  ambassadors  to  present 
themselves  before  this  assembly,  he  asked  them  if  their  own  citizens  were 
allowed  to  contend  at  their  games ;  to  which  they  returned  an  affirmative 
answer.  Whereupon  the  Egyptian  sages  pronounced  that  they  departed 
from  all  the  rules  of  hospitality ;  observing  that  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
favor  their  fellow-citizens  more  than  strangers.  That  if  they  were  come 
to  be  informed  concerning  what  ought,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done 
in  the  matter,  they  would  advise  that  the  most  equitable  law  they  could 
frame,  would  be  to  exclude  their  own  countrymen,  and  admit  none  but 
strangers  to  contend  for  th^  prizes. 

Aprie,%  supposed  to  be  the  king  called  Phartwh-Hophra,  by  Apriei,  « 
the  Jewish  writers,  succeeded  bis  father.  His  reign  was  in  the  ^*|«^-fl«- 
begmnmg  glonous  and  prosperous,  but  termmated  m  disasters,  ssmb.c. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  received  ambassadors  from  Zedekiah,  the 
same  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  king  of  Judah,  who  sought  for 
his  alliance.  Apries  acceded  to  this  request,  and  entered  into  a  leagne 
with  the  ambassadors  of  Zedekiah  against  the  king  of  Babylon.  About 
two  years  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  Apries  marched  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  seeming  intention  of  relieving  Jerusalem,  then  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who^  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  raised  the  siege,  and  went  to  meet  the 
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king  of  Egypt.  From  the  Jewish  writers,  it  appears  as  if  the  Egyptians 
had  not  ventured  to  engage  in  battle  with  the  Assyrians,  but  retreated  as 
fast  as  the  latter  approached,  and  so  continued  till  they  had  fallen  back 
into  their  own  country  ;*  leaving  the  Jews  to  the  vengeance  of  their  ex- 
asperated enemies.  For  this  breach  of  faith,  Ezekiel,  after  the  custom  of 
the  Jewish  priests,  when  they  were  displeased  with  any  one,  menaced  the 
Egyptians  with  the  wrath  of  heaven.  But  though  the  Egyptians  may 
not  have  done  everything  they,  perhaps,  might  have  been  able  to  do  in 
order  to  avert  the  fate  that  afterwards  befell  the  Jews,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably a  great  military  error  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  not  to  follow  on  the 
heels  of  the  Assyrians ;  because,  had  they  done  so,  and  given  timely  in- 
telligence of  their  movements  to  the  Egyptians,  the  latter  would  then 
probably  have  dared  to  face  the  Assyrians,  as  they  could  have  relied 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Jews  in  the  battle.  I  take  it  however  for 
granted,  that  the  Elgyptians  were  defeated  ere  they  retreated.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  time  is  come,  when  the  complaints  of  the  Jewish 
writers  against  other  nations  are  to  be  investigated  with  impartiality. 
Nothing  will  more  serve  the  cause  of  truth-and  I  should  think  myself 
unworthy  of  the  responsible  calling  of  an  historian,  did  I  not  do  every- 
thing  in  my  power  to  aid  those  who  have  fearlessly  stood  forth  as  champi- 
ons of  truth. 

The  Jewish  writers,  burning  with  hatred  against  Apries  for  not  having 
taken  more  vigorous  measures  to  save  their  native  land,  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  passed  an  impartial  judgment,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  approve 
of  their  denunciations  against  this  king.  Herodotus  relates,  that  Apries 
enjoyed  twenty-flve  years  of  greater  prosperity  than  any  of  his  successors — 
except  Psammeticus — but  he  nevertheless  informs  us  of  his  later  misfor- 
tunes. Diodorus,  however,  allows  his  whole  reign  to  have  been  not  more 
than  twenty  years. 

The  Gyrensens,  a  Greek  colony,  had  a  very  numerous  accession  of  their 
countrymen  under  their  third  king,  Battus  the  Happy ;  and  being  impelled 
by  an  oracle  from  the  Pythian,  seized  on  the  lands  and  unjustly  drove 
the  Libyans,  their  neighbors,  from  their  possessions  ;  their  king  Andicran, 
sent  an  embassy  of  submission  to  Apries,  and  implored  his  protection  from 
the  violence  of  the  new  comers.  Apries  agreed  to  his  request,  and  sent  a 
powerful  army  to  relieve  him.  But  the  Egyptians  suffered  a  dreadful  de- 
feat from  the  Cyrenaens ;  few  of  the  former  escaping  with  their  lives,  but 
those  who  had  saved  themselves  by  flight  were  incensed  with  the  fiercest 
rage  against  Apries,  as  if  he  had  sent  them  to  certain  destruction,  in 
hopes  that  they  being  annihilated,  he  might  tyrannize  at  pleasure  over 
the  remainder  of  his  subjects.  What  ground  there  was  for  this  suspicion 
does  not  appear,  but  the  giddy  multitude  believed  it  to  have  been  founded 


*  Bzek.  xviL,  15. 
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in  truth,  and  the  cmisequence  was  almost  an  universal  defection.  Upon  the 
news  that  the  multitude  had  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  were 
talking  aloud  of  depriving  him  of  the  throne,  Apries  sent  a  trusty  friend, 
as  he  thought,  and  one  much  respected  by  the  people,  to  appease  them. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Amasis.  He  set  out  on  his  errand  ;  but  instead 
of  reconciling  them  to  the  king,  he  permitted  them  to  make  himself  the 
instrument  of  the  execution  of  their  rebellious  intention.  Because,  while 
pretending  to  reproach  the  people,  and  recall  them  to  their  allegiance,  one 
of  them  came  behind  him,  and  putting  a  helmet  on  his  head,  saluted 
him  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  embraced  this  opportunity  of  elevating  him- 
self, and  accordingly  prepared  war  against  his  former  master.  Apries  finding 
himself  so  foully  betrayed,  commanded  one  Patarbemis,  the  most  consider- 
able of  all  the  Egyptians,  who  as  yet  adhered  to  him,  to  go  to  the  rebellious 
camp,  and  bring  Amasis  to  him  alive.  He  obeyed,  and  coming  in  sight  of 
Amasis,  called  out  to  him,  and  charged  him  to  go  with  him  to  the  king ; 
but  Amasis  in  a  most  indecorous  manner  refused  to  do  it.  When  Patar- 
bemis continued  to  urge  him ;  he  said  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
paring to  visit  the  king,  but  that  he  might  do  it  in  a  proper  manner,  he 
would  bring  a  suitable  equipage  with  him.  Patarbemis  seeing  how  af- 
fairs stood,  thought  that  the  greatest  service  he  could  do  to  Apries 
would  be  to  give  him  the  most  early  notice  of  the  disposition  of  the  rebels. 
He  therefore  returned  ;  but  when  the  king  saw  him  coming  into  his  pre- 
sence without  Amasis,  he  spoke  with  him  not  one  word,  but  ordered  his  ears 
and  nose  to  be  cut  off,  and  thus  sealed  his  own  doom ;  for  when  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians,  who  still  remained  &ithful  to  him,  saw  this  barba- 
rous and  insolent  behavior  towards  one  who  was  worthy  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent treatment,  they  all  deserted  from  Apries,  and  went  over  to  Amasis. 
Now  the  sanguinary  tyrant,  on  one  hand,  and  his  &ithless  friend  on  the 
other,  prepared  for  war ;  the  foi*mer  aided  by  foreigners,  whom  he  had  en- 
listed in  his  service,  and  the  latter  by  the  whole  body  of  the  natives. 

These  intestine  discords  appear  to  have  facilitated  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  after  being  cheated  by  the  Tyrians, 
out  of  the  spoils  he  might  reasonably  have  hoped  to  acquire  by  the 
capture  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre,  led  his  army,  as  we  have  in  another 
place  related,  against  Egypt.  We  have  no  Aertain  information  whether 
the  Egyptians  made  any  attempt  to  resist  this  formidable  conqueror,  but 
certain  it  is,  he  carried  thence  an  immense  booty,  and  a  great  number  of 
captives.  Whether  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  took  place  before  Apries 
and  Amasis  had  measured  their  power,  is  doubtful,  still  it  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  the  contest  between  them  was  decided  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  I  think,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  But  however  this  may  be, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Apries  marched  from  Sais,  where  he  had  a  most 
magnificent  palace,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  foreigners,  and  Amasis 
advanced  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptians.    They  encountered 
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each,  other  on  the  fields  near  Memphis,  and  Apries  appears,  in  accordance 
with  the  same  historian,  to  have  been  so  sure  of  the  victory,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  even  for  any  god  to  divest  him  of  his  kingdom.  But  his 
hope  proved  vain ;  because  so  greatly  did  the  Egyptians  out-number  the 
foreigners,  that  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts,  the  last  were  totally 
defeated,  and  Apries  himself  taken  prisoner. 

j^^^^^^        Now  Amasis*  mounted  the  throne.    He  confined  Apries  in  the 

about  600  palace  of  Sais,  and  treated  him  with  great  care  and  respect.  But 
^  ^'  the  people  were  implacable,  and  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  de- 
throned monarch.  They  murmured  against  Amasis,  and  said  that  his 
lenity  was  wrongly  applied  in  extending  it  to  his  and  their  common  enemy. 
At  last  Amasis  had  not  courage  enough  to  withstand  the  clamors  of  the 
people,  but  delivered  Apries  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  strangled 
hftn  ;  but  permitted,  nevertheless,  his  body  to  be  deposited  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  ancestors,  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where,  according  to 
Herodotus,  all  the  Saitic  princes  were  entombed. 

Amasis  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  of  plebeian  extraction.  It 
is  said,  that,  perceiving  at  first  that  it  was  with  reluctance,  the  Egyptians 
paid  to  him  the  respect  due  to  his  high  dignity,  he  took  a  golden  cistern 
in  which  his  guests  were  accustomed  to  wash  their  feet,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  melted  down,  and  cast  into  the  shape  of  a  god.  This  precious  idol  was 
set  up  in  the  most  frequented  place  in  the  city,  and  all  the  people  hastened 
to  pay  devout  reverence  to  it.  He  then  called  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  told  them  that  the  god  they  now  worshipped  was  made  of  the  vessel 
in  which  they  had  washed  their  feet — and  that  this  was  an  illustration  of 
his  own  position ;  he  formerly  had  been  an  insignificant  person,  but  being 
now  their  king,  he  expected  and  required  to  be  honored  and  obeyed  as 
such. 

This  prince  is  said  to  have  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  closely  to  business 
every  morning,  but  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  convivial  enter- 
tainments with  his  friends,  drinking,  and  making  merry  with  them ;  but 
his  mirth  being  of  a  low  and  vulgar  character,  unbecoming  a  king,  gave 
offence  to  some  of  hi<)  friends,  who  told  him,  that  such  forgetfulness  of  his 
dignity  would  draw  down  upon  him  the  contempt  of  all  his  subjects.  To 
this  he  replied,  that  as  a  bow  always  bent  would  undoubtedly  lose  much 
of  its  spring  and  vigor,  and  at  last  be  totally  useless,  so  a  man  who  should 
incessantly  devote  himself  to  serious  matters,  would  grow  stupid,  and  even- 
tually lose  his  senses ;  therefore,  he  was  determined  to  divide  his  time  be- 
tween business  and  pleasure.  It  is  even  said  of  him,  that  when  in  private 
life,  he  was  very  fond  of  drinking,  and  jesting,  and  was  so  averse  to  busi- 

*  There  is  a  ^ffetent  aocoant  of  the  mumer  in  which  Amaais  mounted  the  tfartme,  which 
takiet  that  he  focceeded  Apriet— See  Hellenic  a^nd.  Athenae.  Deipno.  h.  15.— bat  at  this 
Moognt  is  not  to  be  reHed  on,  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  say  anything  more  in  ngurd  to  it. 
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11688,  that  he  obtained  the  means  for  hk  luxuries  by  thieving ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  shameful  practise,  being  often  accused  but  continu- 
ally denying  his  guilt  he  was  usually  iaken  to  the  oracle  of  the  place 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  was  sometimes  convicted  and  sometimes  ac- 
quitted. After  having  ascended  the  throne,  and  recalling  the  former  trans- 
actions of  his  life,  and  also  the  deceit  and  ignorance  of  the  oracles  which 
had  pronounced  him  innocent,  he  slighted  the  temples  of  such  gods,  and 
abstained  from  their  sacrifices,  refusing  even  to  present  to  them  any  dona- 
tions. But  on  the  contrary,  he  highly  revered  the  veracity  and  discern- 
ment of  those  who  had  deemed  him  guilty. 

He  built  a  portico  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais — ^which  was  of  the 
utmost  magnificence,  both  in  regard  to  vastness  of  proportion,  and  the 
massiveness  of  the  materials — and  adorned  it  with  colossal  figures,  among 
which  were  the  monstrous  images  of  Androsphynges.  He  was  also  very 
liberal  in  the  gifts  and  ornaments  he  bestowed  upon  the  other  celebrated 
temples,  and  particularly  those  at  IKlemphis,  where,  before  the  temple  of 
Tulcan,  he  caused  a  colossus  of  seventy-five  feet  high  to  be  laid  on  its  back, 
with  its  face  looking  upwards,  and  on  the  same  basis  or  pavement,  whereon 
this  lay,  he  erected  two  statues  twenty  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  same  stone, 
and  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the  great  one. 

As  Egypt  is  described  as  being  very  happy  under  his  reign,  he  must 
have  taken  much  pains  to  repair  the  losses  it  had  sustained  in  consequence 
of  Nebuchabnezzar's  invasion.  We  have  before  mentipned  that  Amasifl 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  law-givers  of 
that  country.  Though  the  Greeks  had  opposed  him,  when  he  rebelled 
against  Apries,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  friend  of  this  glorious  na- 
tion, and  to  have  permitted,  as  many  as  pleased,  to  settle  in  Egypt,  and 
also  to  erect  temples  to  their  gods.  The  most  noted  and  frequented  of 
these  sacred  buildings,  was  that  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Grecian 
Temple,  which  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Ohio, 
Teos,  Phocaea,  and  Clazemene,  together  with  the  aid  of  the  Dorians  of  Cni- 
dus,  Halicamassus,  Phaselis,  and  of  the  city  of  My  telene,  and  of  the  MoUr 
ans.  Those  who  had  come  from  iEgina  reared  also  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  at 
their  sole  expense;  the  Samians  another  to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  a 
third  to  Apollo.  The  Greeks  were  also  permitted  to  elect  officers  to  preside 
over  their  commercial  aflairs,  and  over  their  religion. 

The  munificence  of  Amasis  is  attested  by  many  circumstances,  and 
among  others,  by  the  following : — When  the  Delphians,  whose  temple 
had  been  burnt,  were  going  about  from  city  to  city,  to  raise  such  a  contri- 
bution as  might  enable  them  to  pay  that  share  of  the  expense  of  rebuild- 
ing, which  was  imposed  upon  thedi,  they  applied  not  only  to  the  Greeks  in 
Egypt,  but  also  to  Amasis  himself,  who  gave  them  a  thousand  talents  of 
Alom  ;  thus  showing  that  he  was  a  tolerant  prince  in  religious  matters.  He 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyreniens,  and  being  desirous  of  a  Grecian 
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wife,  or  willing  to  give  a  manifest  proof  of  his  affection  for  that  people,  he 
married  a  Grecian  lady,  whose  name  was  Lad  ice.  But  the  royal  couple 
experienced  some  trouble  in  the  nonnied  state,  as  the  king  proved  himself 
unable  to  consummate  the  marriage  without  the  aid  of  a  deity.  Though 
Amasis  found  no  impediment  in  himself  with  regard  to  other  women,  he 
experienced  a  total  imbeciUty  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  This  led  him  to 
suspect  that  she  had  enchanted  him,  and  practised  some  witchcraft  in  order 
to  debilitate  him ;  he  therefore,  one  night,  when  lying  by  her  side,  told  her, 
that  versed  as  she  was  in  supernatural  contrivances,  she  should  not  have 
it  in  her  power  to  escape  the  vengeance  he  intended  to  take  on  her,  for  the 
foul  play  of  which  she  had  made  herself  guilty.  She  however,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  denied  this  accusation,  and  endeavored  to  give  him  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  her ;  but  in  vain.  In  this  distress  she  implored  the  aid  of 
Yenus,  vowing,  that,  if  the  goddess  would  hear  her  prayers,  she  would  send 
a  statue  of  her  to  Cyrene.  Yenus  was  propitious,  and  Amasis  found  his 
vigor  restored,  and  from  that  day  evinced  the  greatest  tenderness  and  af- 
fection for  his  wife,  who  performed  her  vow  to  the  goddess,  whose  statue, 
erected  by  her,  was  seen  without  the  gates  of  Cyrene  some  ages  afterwards. 
This  miracle,  as  it  was  called,  brought  the  gods  of  the  Grecians  into  the 
highest  credit  with  Amasis,  as  would  seem  by  his  consecrated  donations  to 
Greece.  To  the  city  of  Cyrene,  he  sent  a  gilded  statue  of  Minerva,  and 
his  own  picture  taken  from  life.  To  the  city  of  Lindus  he  gave  two  statues, 
of  the  same  goddess,  with  a  linen  pectoral  or  stomacher  curiously  wrought 
and  beautifully  adorned.  To  Samos  he  sent  two  wooden  images  of  him- 
self, which  were  seen  standing,  several  ages  afterwards,  behind  the  gates 
of  the  great  temple  of  Juno.  This  donation  he  made  to  Samos,  for  the 
sake  of  Polycrates,  with  whom  he  was  in  close  and  friendly  alliance. 

Amasis  is  said  to  have  subdued  Cyprus,  and  exacted  a  tribute  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island. 

As  this  monarch  was  much  praised  by  the  priests  from  whom  Herodotus 
got  his  information  of  him,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  learnt  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  favor  of  these  bestowers  of  censure  and  of  praise.  It  is, 
however,  curious  that  they  made  no  allusion  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  This  was  probably  done  from  national  vanity  ;  they  be- 
ing unwilling  to  relate  what  they  thought  would  disgrace  their  country,  . 
and  a  king  who  had  been  their  favorite.  It  is  also  very  possible,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  might  have  lent  his  aid  to  Amasis  against  Apries.  The 
priests  however,  confessed  that  the  latter  days  of  Amasis  *  were  darkened  by 
the  misfortunes  which  hung  over  Egypt,  and  though  he  died  just  early 
enough  to  escape  them,  yet  his  corpse  was  afterwards  so  inhumanly  treated, 
that  had  he  been  able  to  foresee  this  great  calamity — according  to  the 
superstition  of  the  Egyptians — he  would  have  considered  the  loss  of  his 
kingdom  as  a  trifle,  compared  to  the  indignity  offered  to  his  remains. 
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Amasis  had  by  aome  means  enraged  Cattibyaes* — the  eon  of  Cyrus — 
to  a  degree  of  hatred,  so  implacable,  that  it  has  scarcely  its  parallel  in 
history.  The  cause  of  this  bitter  enmity  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is 
however  said,  that  Ama^is,  having  been  requested  to  send  to  Cambyses  the 
best  oculist  in  Egypt,  had  dispatched  to  that  monarch  a  man  who  was 
much  grieved  that  he  should  have  been  thus  subjected  to  a  kind  of  exile, 
and  especially  ae  he  thought  that  he  was  not,  as  Cambyses  had  requested, 
the  most  skilful  of  the  Egyptian  oculists.  Displeased  as  he  was  with 
Amasis,  and  caring  little  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  the  physician 
thirsted  for  revenge  on  his  king.  He,  therefore,  when  he  had  come  to 
Persia,  began  to  insinuate  to  Cambyses  the  idea  of  sending  a  herald  to 
Amasis  to  demand  hi^  daughter  for  his  wife,  hoping  that  whether  Amasis 
complied  or  not,  with  this  request  of  Cambyses,  he  should  by  this  means 
obtain  revenge.  Cambyses  at  last  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  as  the  Egyp- 
tain  oculist  suggested. 

When  the  Persian  herald  had  come  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  delivered 
his  message,  this  monarch  deemed  himself  placed  in  a  very  critical  posi- 
tion ;  as  he  feared  the  revenge  of  the  powerful  king  of  Persia,  if  he  refused, 
and  would  feel  ashamed  of  the  dishonor  which  must  be  reflected  on  his 
family  if  he  complied  ;  as  he  knew,  that  instead  of  becoming  a  wife,  his 
daughter  would  be  nothing  but  the  concubine  of  Cambyses.  At  last  he 
recollected  that  his  predecessor  left  an  only  daughter,  of  great  beauty, 
and  dignified  deportment,  who  bore  the  name  of  Nitetis.  He  therefore  sent 
her  to  Cambyses,  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  becoming  bis  own 
daughter.  As  soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  met  her,  and  saluted  her  as 
the  daughter  of  Amasis,  the  princess  replied,  that  she  was  no  daughter  of 
this  monarch,  but  that  he  had  deceived  Cambyses-;  as  she  was  the  child  of 
the  unfortunate  Apries,  whom  Amasis  had  permitted  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  whose  throne  he  had  ungratefully  usurped.  At  this  Cambyses,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  passionate,  but  not  therefore  of  an  ungenerous  disposition, 
became  violently  incensed,  and  swore  to  take  ample  revenge  upon  Amasis. 
Thus  the^ Persians  related  this  affair;  but  the  Egyptians  say  that  it  was 
Cyrus  who  sent  for  the  daughter  of  Amasis,  and  that  Cambyses  was  the 
son  of  Nitetis.  The  Egyptians  may,  however,  have  said  so,  because  this 
would  make  it  appear  as  if  Cambyses  had  become  king  of  Egypt,  not  so 
much  by  conquest,  as  by  inheritance.  But  Herodotus  declares  it  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  Persians  to  admit  of  a  son  of  half-blood  to  succeed 
as  heir  to  the  kingdom.  There  is  still  a  third  account  given  of  the  cause 
of  Cambyses*  hatred  against  Amasis,  which  is  as  follows :  A  Persian  lady 
having  been  admitted  to  the  harem  of  Cyrus  and  admiring  the  children  of 


*  Xenophon  says,  that  OjroB  conquered  Egypt  Bat  this  seems  to  me  improbable.  Still 
the  Persian  conqneror  might  have  compelled  Amasis  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  as 
Herodotus  relates,  that  this  monaroh  was  leagued  with  Oraesus  against  Gyrus. 
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Gassandana — the  mother  of  Camb3r8e8 — ^was  told  by  her,  that  notwith- 
standing she  was  the  wife  of  Cyrus,  and  the  mother  of  these  fine  children, 
yet  her  husband  neglected  her  and  preferred  an  Egyptian  servant — mean* 
ing  Nitetis.  Cambyses,  at  that  time  but  ten  years  of  age,  hearing  these 
words,  told  his  mother,  that  when  he  should  have  grown  up  to  be  a  man, 
he  would  then  for  her  sake,  carry  ruin  to  all  Egypt  The  ill-treatment  to 
which  he  afterwards  subjected  this  country,  was  but  the  revenge,  which, 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  vowed.  This  account,  however,  carries  in  itself 
something  romantic,  which  gives  us  reason  to  doubt  of  its  truth.  There 
have  been  those,  and  among  them  Dr.  Prideaux,  who  have  paid  no  regard 
to  what  has  now  been  related  of  the^  cause  of  the  hatred  Oambyses  bore  to 
Amasis ;  but  they  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Egyptian  king,  hav- 
ing been  tributary  to  Cyrus,  upon  the  death  of  this  great  prince  with- 
drew his  allegiance  from  his  successor,  and  consequently  exposed  himself 
U^  the  vengeance  of  Cambyses. 

It  is  also  related  that  Phanes  of  Halicamassus,  a  commander  of  the 
Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  pay  of  Amasis,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
become  offended  with  Amasis,  and  therefore  embarked  from  Egypt,  on  pur- 
pose  to  go  to  Persia.  This  officer  was  a  wise  counsellor,  a  brave  warrior, 
and  well  acquainted  with  everything  that  related  to  Egypt ;  he  was  be- 
sides, much  liked  by  the  Greeks  who  lived  in  Egypt.  Amasis  was  there* 
fore  sensible  of  the  great  injury  he  would  sustain,  were  this  man  allowed  to 
depart ;  as  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  strengthen  Cambyses,  or  any 
other  prince  who  might  undertake  to  invade  Egypt.  The  king,  therefore, 
immediately  dispatched  a  trusty  eunuch  with  a  swift  galley  to  pursue 
I%anes,  who  was  taken  in  Lydia.  He  was,  however,  not  brought  back 
to  Egypt — in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  having  made  his  guard  drunk — ^but 
was  able  to  find  his  way  into  Persia,  where  he  presented  himself  before 
Cambyses,  who  was  then  meditating  an  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  whom 
Phanes,  as  Amasis  had  apprehended,  confirmed  in  this  purpose. 

Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Amasis,  contributed  also  to  the  success  of  the  Persian  prince ;  after  having 
become  the  enemy  of  the  Egyptian  king,  in  the  following  manner :  Ama- 
sis receiving  frequent  accounts  of  the  uninterrupted  successes  of  Polycfates, 
feared  that  at  last  some  heavy  misfortune  would  befall  him,  as  disastrous 
as  his  triumphs  and  fortune  had  hitherto  been  glorious.  He  therefore 
thought  proper  to  give  his  friend  some  salutary  advice  in  a  letter  of  the 
following  contents : 

'Mt  is  with  pleasure  I  have  received  information  of  the  continued  happi- 
ness that  my  friend  and  ally  enjoys.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  forbear  to  fear 
for  your  great  prosperity ;  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  fickleness  of  fortune.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  that  my  affairs,  and  those  of  my  friends, 
should  sometimes  be  prosperous,  and  sometimes  adverse,  than  see  them  go 
on  with  uninterrupted  success.    Therefore, .listen  now  to  my  counsel,  and 
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do  a0  i  AM  bid  you,  in  oitler  to  dimlirish  y^our  present  happiness ;  eoosider 
with  yourself  what  you  possess  of  the  greatest  value  in  your  own  opinion, 
and  what  would  cause  you  the  most  sorrow  were  you  to  lose  it.  When  you 
have  fixed  your  choice,  dispose  of  the  thing  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  never 
more  be  beheld  by  mortal  eye.  If  your  happiness  after  ihisis  not  mingled 
with  any  bitterness  whatever,  then  preserve  yourself  against  the  sorrow 
which  may  be  in  store  for  you,  by  repeating  the  remedy  I  have  now  pro- 
scribed.'* 

When  Ainasis  had  heard  that  Polycrates  had  followed  his  advice,  and 
thrown  a  very  valuable  signet  into  the  sea,  but  that  it  had  been  found  afew 
days  afterwards  in  the  belly  of  a  fish  and  restored  to  him,  he  considered 
the  prince  of  Samos  as  the  most  uilhappy  of  men ;  and  dreading  to  be 
involved  in  the  ruin  which  he  was  sure  would  befall  his  friend,  he  dis* 
patched  a  hei^ld  to  Samos  to  renounce  the  alliance  and  friendship  that 
had  existed  between  them,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  mourn  his 
misfortune  with  the  bitter  pangs  of  a  friend* 

Thus  Amasis,  by  dissolving  the  ties  that  had  bound  the  prince  of  Samos 
to  him,  left  Polycrates  at  liberty  to  act  against  him,  if  his  inclinations 
or  advantage  should  so  prompt.  The  latter,  either  Irom  revenge  at  seeing 
his  friendship  so  disregarded,  or  from  policy,  is  said  to  have  offered  a  fleet 
of  ships  to  Cambyses,  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise  against  Egypt* 

If  these  several  accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  Amasis  was  thus  menaced 
by  the  combined  forces  of  a  most  revengeful  and  mighty  enemy,  and  of  an 
offended  and  formidable  friend.  But,  meanwhile,  death  approaching  un<> 
awares,  snatched  his  life  away.  His  corpse  was  embalmed  and  deposited 
in  a  sepulchre  he  had  built  for  himself  in  the  tehiple  of  Sais.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  ' 

Psammenitus  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  was  p,^n,n,^^|„ 
obliged  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  Pelusium,  in  order  m& 
to  oppose  the  enemies  that  were  advancing.  Cambyses,  having  ^  ^' 
by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  an  Arabian  king,  crossed  the  dry  and  sandy 
deserts,  and  approaching  the  right  of  the  Egyptian  camp,  immediately  formed 
his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  Egyptians  seeing  the  enemy  ready  for 
an  attack,  prepared  themselves  to  receive  him;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Grecians — or  as  they  are  also  called  theCarian  and  Ionian  auxiliaries 
in  the  Egyptian  army— gave  a  signal  but  also  terrible  evidence  of  their 
2ea1  in  the  cause  of  Psammenitus,  and  of  their  detestation  of  the  trea^ 
chery  of  Phanes,  who  accompanied  Cambyses.  They  led  Phanes' 
unhappy  sons  whom  he  had  left  in  Egypt,  out  of  the  camp,  and  butchered 
them  over  a  bowl,  which  received  the  blood  of  these  innocent  victims,  in 
sight  of.  the  father  and  his  new  friends ;  and  pouring  wine  and  water  into 
the  same,  drank  of  that  unnatural  beverage,  and  then  rushed  against  the 
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enemy's  fiaee.  The  ighl  was  at  first  bravely  maintained  on  both  sides,  but 
in  the  end  the  Egyptians  gave  way,  and  fied  in  great  disorder  toward 
Memphis.  Here  Uiey  soon,  as  it  is  said,  made  themselves  guilty  of  a 
cruel  and  imprudent  outrage  towards  a  herald  whom  Cambyses  sent  to 
them  in  a  ship  of  Mitylene ;  for  as  soon  as  they  saw  this  vessel  doming 
they  flocked  down  to  the  beach,  and  destroyed  the  ship,  and  in  the  most 
horrible  manner  cut  the  Persian  herald  and  all  the  crew  into  pieces;  car- 
rying their  mangled  limbs  with  shouts  of  exultation — as  though  they 
had  gained  a  victory  over  Cambyses — into  the  city.  But  the  Persian  army 
shortly  afterwards  arrived,  and  laid  a  close  siege  to  the  city,  which  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender.  The  news  of  this  event,  struck,  as  we  are  told, 
such  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  Libyans,  Cyrenvans,  and  Banyans  that 
they  all  hastened  to  humble  themselves  before  Cambyses,  and  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  they  were  dependent  upon  him  for  their  salvation. 

Upon  the  tenth  day  after  Memphis  had  been  taken,  Psammenitus  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Egyptians  were  sent  into  the  suburbs  of  that  city  to  act 
an  ignominious  part  in  that  tragedy  Cambyses  caused  to  be  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  power  and  satisfying  his  revenge.  Here  the 
conquered  king  of  Egypt  had  to  see  hb  daughter,  in  the  habit  of  a  poor 
slave,  carrying  a  pitcher  to  fetch  water  from  the  river,  and  followed  by 
the  daughters  of  the  noblest  men  of  Egypt,  all  in  the  same  humble  garb, 
and  going  on  the  same  errand,  with  pitchers  in  their  hands ;  all  weeping 
and  bewailing  their  misfortune  with  heart-rending  lamentations.  When 
the  fathers  who  accompanied  Psammenitus  saw  their  daughters  in  this  dis- 
tress, and  reduced  to  such  a  degradation,  they  also  burst  out  into  tears,  and 
complained  aloud  of  the  heavy  misfortune  that  had  befallen  them ;  but 
the  dethroned  king,  though  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth  under  the  load  of 
sorrow  that  lay  upon  his  heart,  only  threw  his  eyes  opon  the  ground,  and 
thus  held  them  fixed.  When  the  maidens  had  passed  by  their  fathers, 
then  came  the  son  of  Psammenitus  and  two  thousand  youth  of  the  high- 
est Egyptian  families,  all  with  bits  in  their  mouths,  and  halters  around 
their  necks,  on  their  way  to  be  executed,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  the  Per- 
sian herald  and  the  Mytelenean  sailors.  But  Psammenitus,  like  one  per- 
fectly stupified,  observed,  as  the  blooming  youth  passed  by  to  meet  an 
untimely  death,  the  very  same  conduct  as  before,  while  the  Egyptians 
about  him  gave  vent  to  their  agonies  in  the  most  doleful  cries.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  however,  when  on  beholding  an  intimate  friend,  who  now 
advanced  in  years  2ind  plundered  of  all  he  had  possessed,  was  begging  his 
bread,  Psammenitus  bega^  to  weep  bitterly,  and  calling  out  to  him  by  his' 
name,  struck  himself  on  the  head  as  one  that  was  firantic.  As  there  were 
spies  set  to  watch  over  his  behavior,  they  instantly  gave  Cambyses  an 
account  of  his  conduct  This  monarch  sent  a  messenger  to  the  captive 
prince  to  know  the  reason  why  he  wept  on  seeing  the  misfortune  of  his 
friend,  and  not  over  that  of  his  own  children.    To  this  Psammenitus  re- 
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iuraed  the  following  answer :  Thai  the  calamities  of  his  own  family 
were  too  great  to  be  lamented  by  any  outward  signs  of  grief,  and  that 
they  had  quite  stunned  him ;  but  the  misery  of  a  bosom  fnend  allowed 
him  some  room  fpr  reflection,  and  therefore  drew  tears  from  his  eyes. 
This  answer  had  the  effect  upon  Cambyses  to  cause  him  to  send  an  or- 
der to  stop  the  execution  of  the  son  of  Psammenitus ;  but  the  messenger 
who  bore  it  arrived  too  late^  as  the  young  prince  was  the  first  who  had 
been  put  to  death.  The  captive  king  was,  however,  restored  to  liberty ; 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  government  of  Egypt,  had  he  not  betrayed  a  desire  to  take  re- 
venge upon  Cambyses ;  but  imprudently  showing  his  vindictive  spirit,  be 
was  seized,  and  condemned  to  drink  bullock's  blood.* 

Thus  terminated  the  mission  of  the  proud  and  mighty  Egypt  She 
who  had  haughtily  put  her  foot  on  the  necks  of  so  many  humbled  na- 
tions, now  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  an  insolent  conqueror.  Great  had 
been  her  glory ;  and,  though  sometimes  dimmed,  reverses  had  only  had  the 
effect  of  adding  to  it  new  lustre ;  but  long  as  her  prosperity  had  lastedi 
and  long  as  she  had  been  favored  by  fortune,  she  was  now  doomed,  for 
thousands  of  years  to  drink  of  the  brimmed  cup  of  humiliation,  cS  suffer- 
ing, and  of  wo.  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  nations  then 
unborn,  were  destined  to  feed  on  her  vitals,  and  to  mock  at  her  vain 
attempts  to  break  the  fetters  of  her  slavery.  Those  to  whom  she  had 
taught  the  arts  and  the  wisdom  of  which  they  boasted,  were  to  forget 
the  gratitude  they  owed  her,  and  while  admiring  her  stupendous  works 
and  adopting  many  of  her  laws  as  their  own,  would  laugh  at  her  follies, 
and  scorn  her  gods,  at  the  sight  of  whose  temples  they  stood  aghast 
with  wonder  and  awe. 

The  fate  of  Egypt  has  been  very  wonderful ;  being  a  glorious  instru* 
ment,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  advancing  mankind  toward  its  high 
destiny,  at  the  same  time  that  she  has  infected  the  world  with  superstitionsi 
which  still  sway  the  minds  of  many  nations.  She  conferred  invaluable 
benefits  on  the  surrounding  people,  and  enkindled  among  .them  the  light 
of  knowledge,  while  she  enveloped  herself  in  the  darkness  of  the  most  abr 
ject  religious  tenets,  and  riiut  her  eyes  against  the  rays  of  reason.  Arro- 
gant in  her  prosperity,  and  elated  above  her  desert ;  when  the  day  of  mis- 
fortune cakne,  she  was  treated  without  mercy,  and  trampled  upon  by  those 
who  were  indebted  to  her  for  the  comforts  of  life,  and  for  the  germs  pf  their 
knowledge. 

Whatever  antiquity  the  Egyptian  nation  may  have  possessed,  the 
country  was,  at  least,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  who  have  proved  themr 
selves  in  their  works,  to  have  lived  in  a  very  ancient  period,  and  to  have 
run  through  all  the  stages  of  progstaB  allotted  to  nations,  ere  the  Greeks  and 
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the  Jews  had  laid  the  foundatioDs  of  their  social  Btructures.  Having  been  the* 
birth-place  of  so  much  superstition,  ^ypt  has  now  become  the  means  of 
dispelling  many  false  notions,  and  of  proving  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to 
establish  beliefs  without  a  scrutinizing  investigation.  At  one  time,  viewed 
as  the  blessed  region  of  the  earth,  and  the  favorite  place  of  the  gods,  she 
became  at  another  the  foot-stool  of'  barbarians,  and  the  derision  of  the 
learned ;  while,  now  she  is  again  exalted  to  the  skies  as  the  mother  of 
all  human  wisdom. 

No  philosophical  mind  can  contemplate  the  history  of  Egypt,  without 
being  convinced  that  mankind  has  by  slow  degrees  risen  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  and  that  the  genius  of  man  must  have  been  more  fertile  of  in^ 
vention  in  those  remote  ages  than  at  present,  if  the  human  race  did  not 
require  a  longer  time  than  w'hat  might  be  claimed  for  it  even  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Bunsen'e  computation  of  the  age  of  the  ESgyptian  nation.  The 
time  is  now  come,  when  we  must  begin  to  stcknowledge,  that  we  have  been 
ourselves  infatuated  with  a  no  less  ridiculous  pride  of  our  superior  knowi'^ 
edge  than  were  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  We  must  do  as  the  Greeks 
did ;  go  to  despised  Egypt  to  learn  wisdom,  and  seek  for  information  of 
those  remote  ages  we  have  so  long  believed  to  have  had  no  existence.  But 
It  is  not  only  Egypt,  but  also  India  and  China,  which  speak  to  us  of  thosn 
times,  we  have  on  the  authority  of  prejudiced,  but  learned  writers,  com 
iidered  as  the  offspring  of  imagination,  but  whofte  reality  reason  can  now 
no  longer  doubt. 

Inscrutible  are  the  ways  of  Providence.  With  the  lightning  flash  of  ge* 
nius  Champollion  read  the  mysterious  writings  of  ancient  Egypt ;  and  the 
darkness  in  wiiich  the  early  age  of  man  had  so  lotkg  been  enveloped,  foe^ 
gan  to  dissipate.  Our  eyes  are  turned  to  the  East,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ere  the  sun  of  the  new  day  approaches  the  zenith,  much  valuable  in- 
formation of  the  infancy  of  mankind  may  be  gathered  by  a  thorough  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  .traditions  of  the  Easiern  nations.  May  all 
structures,  reared  by  whatever  superstition  and  prejudices  they  may  have 
been,  crumble  into  dust,  and  triumphant  truth  pronounce  and  perpetuate 
the  glory  and  wisdom  of  a  benevolent  Providence. 

When  we  compare  the  degree  of  civilization  which  (he  Egyptians  had 
already  attamed  anterior  to  2000  years  B;  C,  with  that  acquired  by  the  most 
advanced  nations  of  the  present  time,  we  must  admit  that  man  has  since 
greatly  enlarged  his  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  brought  to  a  far  higher 
state  of  perfection,  the  sciences  and  most  of  the  arts  then  known  ;  yet  we 
must  also  acknowledge  that  the  advance  has  been  very  slow,  considering 
the  long  time  which  has  since  elapsed.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  the  in- 
iiBfrance  that  a  far  longer  time,  than  what  has  hitherto  generally  been  ud- 
nitted,  must  have  passed  away  ere  the  ^ople  6f  Egypt  eould  have  attained 
the  degree  of  civilization  which  they  are  now  known  to  have  possessed,  at 
least  four  thousand  years  ago.    By  aceepting  this  truth,  we  dispel  many 
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prajtidiees  which  have  hitherto  dimmed  our  sight,  and  thus  obtain  a  clearer 
and  more  enlarged  view  of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  God  thus  ap- 
pears— ^what  he  has  always  been-^as  the  benevolent  &ther  of  men,  and  as 
an  All-Wise^Being,  whose  plans  are  harmonious  and  unchangeable,  and 
from  whose  perfection  emanate  none  of  those  acts  of  weakness  and 
caprice,  which  superstition  and  ignorance  have  so  often  attributed  to 
Him.  It  is  only  frail  man  who  has  cause  to  repent  of  his  actions ;  it  is 
therefore  folly  and  blasphemy,  to  think  that  God  has  ever  repented  what 
He  has  dooe«  Repentance  is  the  result  of  error,  and  therefore,  those  who 
charge  Him  with  having  repented  of  His  acts,  deny  also  His  perfecdoo. 
Short  sighted 'as' «we  are,  we  cannot  foil  to  perceive  the  false  fomidation^ 
upon  which  have  bean  reared  those  preposterous  structures  of  fabebood» 
which  have  80  long*  surrounded  us  with  gloomy  darkness.  The  days  of 
the  triumph  of  deception  are  numbered,  and  ere  long,  those,  who  have  won 
its  victorieSy  will  stand  unmasked  before  the  &ce  of  an  enlightened  world  ( 
and;  haunted  by  the  vengeful  cry  of  those  whom  they  have  deceived,  will 
call  on  the  mountains  to  hide  them  from  the  wrathful  countenances  of 
those  who  will  then  have  become  their  merciless  judges. 

Was  it  not  natural  that  man,  after  having  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  should  perceive  with  shame,  the  nakedness  in  which 
ignorance  had  left  him,  and  that,  following  his  spontaneous  impulses,  he 
should  apply  all  his  energies  to  clothe  his  person  with,  such  adornments^ 
as  would  fit  himself  to  appear  before  the  face  of  his  Creator?  Is  not 
knowledge  the  means  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  appreciate  his  own 
virtues  and  vices,  and  by  which,  exalting  himself  above  the  bruto  creatioOi 
he  approaches  to  the  more  perfect  beings,  whom  we  designate  as  spirits  1 
Should  not  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  towards  that  benign  Beings 
who  has  endowed  us  with  those  wonderful  capacities,'  by  which  we  have 
risen  from  a  state  of  ignorance  to  a  glorious  place  among  rational  crea* 
tures  )  Why  shut  our  eyes  to  the  brilliant  rays  of  truth  that  are  descend* 
ing  upon  us?  By  their  light  we  can  perceive  the  path  by  which  Provi'^ 
dence  is  leading  us  onward  to  a  higher  destiny. 

Surely  we  cannot  have  investigated  the  history  of  the  ancient  Egyph 
tians  without  having  been  convinced,  that  the  infancy  of  mankind  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  period  far  more  remote  than  has  generally  been  supposed ; 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  civilization,  has  been  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  developing  itself,  in  accordance  with  certain  immutable 
laws  which,  though  unknown  to  us,  nevertheless,  unquestionably  exist 

*^  Every  craftsman,"  says  Mr.  Gliddon,  "  can  behold  in  Egyptian  monu-> 
ments  the  condition  of  his  art  four  thousand  years  ago ;  whether  it  be  a 
wheelwright  building  a  chariot ;  a  shoemaker  drawing  his  twine ;  a  leather* 
cutter  using  the  self-same  form  of  knife  of  old  as  is  considered  the  beet 
form  now;  a  weaver  throwing  the  same  band-shuttle;  a  white-smith 
using  that  identical  form  of  blow-pipe  but  lately  recognized  to  be  the 
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most  efficient ;  or  the  seal-engraver  cutting  in  hierogtyphics,  names  abov« 
foar  thousand  three  hundred  years  old,"     The  Egyptians  also,  in  this  rs- 
mote  age,  knew  how  to  cut  granite  with  a  copper  chisel ;  to  give  elastieity 
to  a  copper  sword ;  to  move  single  blocks  of  the  enormous  weight  of 
about  nine  hundred  tons,  through  any  distance,  by  land  or  water ;  they 
knew,  too,  the  art  of  /re^co-painting  in  imperishable  colors,  and  they  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  of  astrooomy,  and  of 
anatomy.      They  distinguished  between  matter  and  spirit,  between  what 
is  perishable  and  imperishable.    They  were  convinced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  entertained  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human 
body.    They  had  formed  a  moral  system,  and  believed  that  roan^  accord- 
ing to  his  merits  or  his  failings,  had  to  expect  reward  or  punishment  from 
superior  beings.    There  were  among  them,  those  who  regarded  a  supreme 
and  spiritual  God  as  the  creator  or  architect  of  the  universe;   and  we 
have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  there  existed  among  them  philoaophem 
who  attempted  to  fathom  the  divine  nature.    Groes  idolaters  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Egyptians  were,  they  appear,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
the  favorite  children  of  heaven.      Consisting,  in  the  later  period  of  their 
empire,  of  a  population  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions^  they  were 
well  fed,  well  clad,  and  etijoyed  the  greatest  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life» 
They  were  blessed  with  a  genial  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  had, 
through  their  industry  and  skill,  surrounded  themselves  with  majestic 
works  of  art  and  pleasant  homes.     What  do  these  reflections  teach  us  but 
that   the    harvest    which  man  gathers  is  the  fruit  of  the  seed  he  has 
eown  ?    What  a  degree  of  preposterous  temerity  must  that  man  possess^ 
who  assumes  to  know  the  ways  in  which  Providence  distributes  his  rewards 
and  punishments !    Yet,  from  the  remotest  ages,  there  have  been  men  who 
have  had  the  impious  hardihood  to  pretend  that  whatever  was  contrary 
to  their  own  notions  of  right  and  wrong  was  displeasing  also  to  the  Deity, 
and  who  have  threatened  with  divine  vengeance  all  those  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  mode  of  religious  worship  which  they  taught,  as  alone 
true.     Ye  blind  !  open  your  eyes,  and  behold  how  God  took  equal  care 
both  of  the  idolaters  of  Egypt  and  those  who,  in  yoiir  opinion,  were  his 
chosen  people !   How  can  you  know  which  of  these  people  counted  among 
themselves  the  greatest  comparative  number  of  pure  hearts,  and  of  sin- 
cere friend?  of  what  is  just  and  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Judge? 
Read  history,  and  it  will  leach  you  that  crimes  no  less  heinous  were  com- 
mitted by  these  people  whom  you  consider  as  the  selected  of  heaven,  than 
by  the  idolatrous  Egyptians  !    On  the  other  hand,  the  priests  of  Egypt 
entertained  iully  as  narrow  views,  and  likewise  considered  no  pbople  so 
pious,  and  so  worthy  the  blessings  of  heaven  as  those  who  conformed  to 
the  doctrines  they  preached ;  deeming  all  other  nations  as  an  abomana- 
tion.    How  long,  therefore,  is  mankind  to  permit  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  a  class,  who,  divided  among  themselves,  preach  a  thousand  dif- 
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ferent  religions,  and  who,  while  pretending  to  be  the  servants  of  the 
Father  of  mankind,  arm  man  against  man,  and  cause  lamentable  strifes 
and  bloody  contests  among  his  children  ?  Read  history,  because  it  will 
teach  you  that  God  loves  all  men,  and  that  when  he  punishes  them  it  is 
done,  not  from  caprice  or  revenge — as  such  feelings  do  not  belong  to  a 
perfect  being — but  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  recalling  them  to 
their  duty. 

As  I  have  brought  down  the  history  of  the  people  of  Egypt  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period  into  which  I  have  chosen  to  divide  ancient  his- 
tory, we  wiU  now  leave  them  for  the  present,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
their  neighbors. 


LETTER   XXTIII. 

HISTOmT  OF  THE     ETHIOPIANS. 


In  attempting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  people,  who  in  ancient  times 
were  called  Ethiopians,  we  have  to  encounter  the  same  obstacles  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  history  of  almost  all  ancient  nations,  and  which  consist 
chiefly  in  the  scanty  information  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  con- 
eerning  them.  Here,  however,  as  in  Egypt,  we  possess  some  monumental 
records,  that  indicate  the  civilization  and  the  religion  of  the  people  by 
whom  those  countries  now  called  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  w6re  of  old  in- 
habited ;  but  it  is  evident  that  ^  in  reading  the  language  supplied  by  the 
arts,  it  must  be  very  difficult  always  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  and  uncer- 
tainty inseparable  from  their  expression  in  regard  to  the  precise  date  at  which 
these  arts  flourished."  The  ruins  of  cities,  of  temples,  and  of  obelisks  may 
no  doubt  bear  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  former  ages,  to  the  power  of  con- 
querors and  to  the  spirit  of  magnificence  which  threw  a  transient  splendor 
even  over  the  paths  of  destructive  armies ;  still,  we  cannot  discover  in  them 
the  genealogy  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  origin, 
nor  the  earliest  rudiments  of  that  mechanical  skill  of  which  they  so 
strikingly  illustrate  the  progress  towards  perfection.  But  we  will  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  clouds  that  hang  over  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  people 
who  in  ancient  times  inhabited  this  country. 

Though  ancient  historians  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
Thebes  owes  its  foundation  to  a  people  that  dwelt  above  the  Cataracts ; 
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there  k  now  very  much  doubt  expressed  wither  it  be  correct.    Yet,  I  think 
that  we  shall  not  be  much  mistaken  in  presuming  that  the  ancients  were 
nearer  to  the  truth }  particularly  as  I  feel  almost  convinced  that  the  civi- 
lization of  Egypt  was  in  part  wrought  by  the  Hindoos,  whom  I  do  not  in 
the  least  doubt  to  have  been  a  still  more  anciently  civilized  people  than 
even  the  Egyptians.    We  know,  as  I  have  before  related,  that  the  records 
of  the  Hindoos  speak  of  the  emigration  of  the  "  sacred  order."    If  we  sup- 
pose, that  crossing  the  Erythraean  sea,  and  reaching  the  straits  of  Bal   EI 
Mandeb,  instead  of  proceeding  up  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  Red  Sea — the  navi- 
gation of  which  is  very  dangerous— they  made  their  way  into  Abyssinia 
by   some  of   those  mountain-passes  which  still  connect  that,  sea  with 
the  higher  valleys  of  the  Nile,  we  may  easily  account  for  Meroe  being  a 
colony  of  priests,  and  for  the  preponderating  influence  which  the  priestii 
exercised  not  only  there  but  over  Egypt  also.     There  is,  besides,  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  these  lateral  defiles,  which  form  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  sea  and  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  witnessed,  in  the  very 
remotest  times,  expeditions  from  India  and  also  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  consisting  of  daring  adventurers,  who,  in  quest  of 
wealth  and  novelties,  pushed  their  discoveries  into  Habesh,  Nubia,  and 
Sennaar. 

It  has  been  justly  observed — as  the  most  obvious  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  now  given — that  them  exists  a  strikmg.  rasemblance  between  the 
usages,  the  arts,  and  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Western 
India,  and  those  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  sanctuaries 
of  Nubia,  as  I  have  before  observed,  exhibit  the  same  features,  both  as  to 
the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  forms  of  worship  which  must  have  been 
practised  within  them,  as  the  similar  temples  that  have  been  recently  ex- 
amined in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  wt 
cient  architecture  of  Nubia,  generally  exhibits  the  chief  features  of  that  of 
the  Hindoos. 

The  Ethiopians  are  spoken  of  in  all  the  most  ancient  records,  as  a  re- 
markable peofde,  though  their  history  has  always  been  surrounded  by  a 
cloud  of  mystery.  The  earliest  writers  of  Greece,  placed  them  in  the  first 
rank  for  their  knowledge  and  high  civilization ;  and  Homer  awards  to 
them  the  praise  of  being  the  most  just  of  men,  and  therefore,  the  favorites 
of  the  gods,  who,  as  he  informs  us,  did  not  disdain  to  grace  with  their 
presence  the  feasts  of  the  blameless  race  of  Ethiopia.* 

To  what,  it  has  been  asked,  shall  we  attribute  this  early  renown  of  ow 
of  the  most  sequestered  people  of  the  earth  ?  How  happened  it,  that  its 
fisime  penetrated  the  formidaUe  desert  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
which  even  now  presents  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  who  al- 
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tempi  to  reach  itti  aacieot  capital?  The  supposition  that  the  allusions 
made  by  £[omer,  were  the  mere  oflFspring  of  his  fancy  is  not  at  all  reason* 
able.  But  if  these  allusions  are  founded  in  truth — as  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  they  are — ^then  the  iSthiopians  have  strong  claims  on  our  atten«> 
tion.* 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  is  attached 
to  the  term  Ethiopian ;  because  it  was  used  by  all  classes  of  Greek  writers, 
not  so  much  to  signify  a  country  bounded  by  certain  geographical  limitS| 
as  to  describe  the  complexion  of  a  certain  race  of  men,  whatever  might  be 
their  position  in  regard  to  other  nations ;  consequently,  we  find  Ethiopians 
anciently  spoken  of  as  inhabitiog  several  regions  of  the  East  Though  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  denoted  by  this  name,  appears  to  have  inhabited 
Africa,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  also  many  of  them  lived  in  Asia ;  and 
as  India  was  often  made  to  comprise  the  southern  division  of  the  former 
continent,  so,  in  like  manner,  Ethiopia  was  frequently  described  as  include 
ing  southern  India;  these  mistakes  evidently  originating  in  the  erroneotis 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks^  Homer  therefore  speaks  of  th^ 
Ethiopians,  as  eztendipg  fron^  the  rising  to  the  settioig  sun,  in  the  foUpwipg 
verses: 

"  Bntnow  tbe  god,  remote,  a  heavenly  gaeat 
In  Etbiopfo,  graced  the  genial  fsast, 
(A  race  divided,  whom  with  sloping  wtiyn 
The  riling  and  descendii^  tun  sarveys ;) 
There,  on  the  world's  extended  verge  revered, 
With  hecatombt  and  prayers^in  pomp  preferred, 
Diitant  he  lay/'t 

The  ancient  hbtopans  divide^  the  Africans  into  two  great  pe^le,  th^ 
Ethiopians  and  Libyans,  to  whom  Herodotus  adds  the  Greeks  and  Phcnnir 
cians,  who  as  settlers  occupied  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa^  The  Ethior 
pians  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  as  well  as  on  the  AAJf 
can  side.  The  Asiatics  had,  according  to  what  Herodotus  relates,  straigl^ 
hair,  while  that  of  the  Africans  was  much  curled ;.  still  all  the  black  in- 
habitants of  Africa  have  not  curled  hair ;  for  many  of  th^  natives  of.  thf 
Upper  Nile,  though  their  skins  are  of  a  very  dark  hue^  have;a  hair  i^ 
semUing  that  of  the  Europeans  ;  being  neither  curled  nor  wooUy.  'Ihror 
dotus  relates,  that  in  the  extensive  district  which  stretches  from  the  Fix^t 
Cataract  to  Sennaar,  there  were  two  different  classes  of  inhabitants,  veiy 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  one  described  by  him  as  abo- 
riginal, he  includes  under  the  appellation  .of  Ethiopians;-  while. the  ojUhe^ 
which  seemed  to  have  sprung  from  an  Asiatic  race^  must  have  imini^ 
grated  into  the  country  at  an  early  date,  where,  they  c^tinued^  even  IP 


*  See  Heeren's  Historical  Beseaiohea. 
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his  day,  to  follow  a  roving  kind  of  life.  In  later  times  the  Arabs  seem  to 
have  possessed  a  still  larger  portion  of  Nubia,  and  to  have  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  from  Philce  to  the  neighborhood  of  Meroe ;  a  fact  which 
is  confirmed  by  Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Juba,  the  Numidian  king,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  geography  of  Africa.* 

V  we  can  rely  upon  what  recent  travelers  tell  us,  there  must  have  ex- 
isted, from  very  remote  times,  a  numerous  race  of  men,  who  are  neither 
Negroes  nor  Moors.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  but  all  speak  the 
same  language,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  Arabic,  and  is 
the  same  that  is  now  used  by  the  Berbers  in  the  Atlas  Mountains.  They 
'appear  to  have  possessed  the  vast  range  of  country  which  extends  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  Joliba.  With  regard  to  their 
color,  it  is  diverse,  and  appears  to  depend  in  some  parts  on  the  place  of 
abode,  and  the  manner  of  living;  tlie  difference  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
variation  of  tint,  which  is  darker  or  lighter  according  to  circumstances. 
The  western  portion  of  this  race  is  white,  as  far  as  the  climate  allows  it; 
others  are  of  a  yellow  cast,  like  the  Arabs ;  some  are  swarthy  ;  and  some 
oompletely  black.  Their  lineaments  bear,  however,  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  negroes.  They  are  slenderly  made  and  rather  talL 
Their  moral  character  has  been  favorably  estimated ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that,  if  their  talents  were  duly  cultivated,  they  would  in  all  probability  be- 
come one  of  the  first  nations  in  the  world. 

Captain  Lyon  asserts,  that  one  of  the  tribes  here  alluded  to,  called  the 
Tuaricks,  is  composed  of  the  finest  race  of  men  he  ever  saw :  tall,  straight, 
and  handsome,  with  a  certain  air  of  independence,  which  is  very  imposing. 
They  are  generally  white ;  the  dark-brown  of  their  complexion  being 
only  odtasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  Tibboes  are  a  difTerent 
tribe  in  appearance,  manner  of  living,  and  even  in  language.  Their  color 
is  a  bright  black ;  but  their  features  have  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  negroes.  They  have  aquiline  noses,  fine  teeth,  and  lipe 
formed  like  those  of  the  Europeans.  Herodotus  would,  nevertheless,  have 
included  them  among  Ethiopians,  as  having  the  dark  skin  which,  in 
his  estimation,  formed  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all  the  nations  to  whom 
he  applied  that  name.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Nubians — those,  at  least, 
who  boast  of  an  oriental  extraction — are  of  the  same  race  with  the 
ancient  Berbers,  who  are  considered  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the 
progenitors  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tibboes.  The  Berbers  were 
not  kno^n  by  this  name  until  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  it  was  first 
mentioned  by  Eratosthenes;  it  soon  afterward  came  into  common  use, 
both  as  a  general  denomination  for  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  from  Es  Souan  to  Meroe ;  and  also^  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for  the 
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inhabitaDtfl  of  the  modem  Dongola.  They  are  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
with  hair  somewhat  coried,  either  by  nature  or  art,  but  not  at  all  woolly. 
Their  countenance  has  no  resemblance -to  tfie  negro  physiognomy.  The 
men  are  well  formed,  strong,  and  muscular,  with  fine  feces.* 

The  Abyssinians,  properly  so  called,  are  presumed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  a  people,  who  at  various  times  have  migrated  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  who,  in  pursuit  of  commerce,  or  in  quest  of  k 
safe  retreat  from  powerful  enemies,  disputed  with  the  natives  the  posses- 
sion of  their  country. 

This  hypothesis,  illustrated  with  equal  ingenuity  and  learning  by  Mr. 
Heereo,  in  regard  to  the  early  civilization  and  commerce  of  the  African 
nations,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe,  Thebes,  and  their  depen- 
dent colonies  at  Ammonium,  Adule,  Azab,  and  Axum,  deserves  our 
especial  attention. 

It  is  proved  by  the  clearest  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  at  a 
very  remote  period,  the  Ethiopians  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  in 
which  the  Arabians — ^who  undoubtedly  visited  India  long  anterior  to 
authentic  history — ^bore  a  prominent  part,  as  might  be  inferred  from  tho 
Relative  position  of  the  several  countries.  ^  Of  this  international  traflk  in 
the  southern  regions,  the  strongest  evidence  still  remains ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  gold  of  Africa,  the  spices  of  India,  and  the  precious  produc- 
tions of  Arabia,  occupied  the  industrious  carriers  of  the  desert,  in  ages  of 
which  we  have  no  records."  Commerce  and  religion  were,  as  Mr.  Heeren 
justly  observes,  always  indissolubly  connected  in  the  Bast  The  long 
journey  of  the  desert,  and  the  marauding  habits  of  the  nomadic  tribes  by 
whom  the  wilderness  was  infested,  rendered  it  necessary  to  awe  these 
lawless  barbarians,  by  means  of  superstition ;  and  hence  it  is  presumed, 
chat  mercantile  transactione  were  usually  conducted  in  th<^  vicinity  of 
temples,  and  sometimes  within  their  walls.  The  situation  of  Nubia  hat 
always  made  it  the  grand  route  for  caravans  between  Bthiopia  and  the 
countries  on  this  Me  of  the  desert  Now,  a  communication  of  this  kind 
10  maintained  across  the  waste  from  Upper  Egypt  to  Sennaar ;  hence  wo 
may  infer  that  Meroe  was  thus  the  natural  emporium  for  the  produce 
of  the  interior  Africa,  being  the  extreme  point  of  the  gold  countviee 
towards  Egypt,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  Happy  Arabia,  constituted 
the  most  appropriate  mart  for  goode  from  the  remoter  East 

Of  the  great  trade  still  carried  on  there,  modem  travelers  have  given 
ufl  ample  account0,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  great  salt-worksi 
whence  the  surrounding  country  is  supplied,  are  but  at  a  short  distaoee 
fbom  Shendy.  The  commerce  with  E!gypt  being  established,  it  is  evident 
that  Meroe  must  have  extended  ite  traffic  far  into  the  south  of  Afrioa ; 


*  See  Bnokhttdt'f  TrvreU  in  Nubim ;  Waddington  md  HanVnrj*!  TnTek  In  Ithiopin. 
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and  Mr.  Heeren  is  ev^  inclioed  to  doubt  wfaedier  tlie  exlflomve  ruins  of 
Axum,  Azab,  Merp«,  and  Adule,  be  nikis  ^  dties ;  he  siipposiog  tb^ni 
to  indicate  rather  extensive  piaees  of  trade,  adorned  with  templasy  and 
appropriated  to  caraTans :  an  hypothesis  jto  which  he  is  led  by  the  natuie 
of  the  country,  and  the  wandering  habits  of  its  inhabitants.  In  short, 
the  conclusions  which  this  learned  historian  draws  from  a  minute  exami- 
pation  of  all  ihe  notices  that  have  been  preserved  relative  to  those 
ancient  stiites,  are— that  a,  comin<yipial.intercourBe  existed  between  Southern 
Asia  and  Africa,  between  India  and  Arabia,  and  thence  between  these 
countries  ai^  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Egypt;  that  its  principal  seat  for 
Airica  was  M ero^  the  chief  route  of  which,  he  thinks,  is  still  pointed  out 
Iqr  a  cbnin  of  ruins  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Sea  to  the 
llediterraneim  ;  that  Adule,  Axam,  and  Aaab,  were  links  of  it  betweea 
Arabia  and  Meroe;  and  that  Thebes  and  Ammonium  united  the  NilOi 
JSgypi  and  Carthage ;  and  finally,  that  ita  obief  stations  were  saceidotal 
fiKqhiishmenls,  the^  bead  of  which  was  Meroe^  whence  all  the  colonise 
Wiere  fitsnt  out  Henoe  be- infers,  what  every  competent  judge  will  acknow- 
ledge to  be  just^  that  the  fi»t  seats  of  commerce  were  also  the  first  seats 
9I  dvilixation^  Exchange  ef  merchandise  led  to  exchange  of  ideas ;  and 
by  this  collision  of  mind  was  first  struck  out  the  sacied  flame  of  humanity  * 
We  may  be  justified,  I  think,  in  adduaig,  that  the  mutual  interests  oi  the 
^ests  and  the  merchants  made  them  very  anxious  to  impose  upon  the 
vsinds  of  the  neighboring  nations  a  belief  in  the  power  of  the  deities,  and 
in  their  wrath  towards  those  who  dared  to  violate  these  sacred  places,  or 
those  who  were  busied  with  occupations  over  wbfch  the  higher  powers 
extended  their  especial  peotection*  Thus  necessity  called  forth  religioae 
i4sa%  ai«d  individual  interests  bred  moral  principles. 

^^The  connexion,"  says  Dr.  Russel,  '^  between  merchandize  and  the 
usages  of  religion  was  not  confined  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Afiica,  but 
may  »be  traced  throughout  the  ancient  world,  wherever  men  collected  in 
great  numbers  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  a  national  fiaith.  As  the  adora- 
tion presented  to  the  gods  was  not  thought  complete  without  the  addition 
ef  mors  expensive  ofierings,  the  worshipper  repaired  not  to  the  stated  jGds* 
tivals  unless  accompanied  with  beasts  for  sacrifice,  or  with  frankincense 
and  other  spices,  to  perfume  the  air.  The  vicinity  of  a  temple  was  thus 
naturally  converted  into  a  market,  more  especially  at  the  holy  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  the  saored  Scriptures  the  reader  will  discover  numerous 
ftets  which  eslabliBh  the  view  now  given  of  the  relation  between  com- 
merce and  piety.  Even  the  consecrated  fane  of  Jerusalem  was  contami- 
neied  hy  the  psesenoe  of  dealers  who  sought  their  own  advantage  rather 
than  the  honor  of  the  Gceat  Being  whom  they  professed  to  venerate.    A 


'  Heerta'a  Hiflorkal  BatetraliM*  . 
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flamifakT  abuse  was  long  tolerated  in  the  Christian  chnrch;  and  benoe 
most  of  the  periodical  transactions  of  a  commercial  nature  became  associ* 
ated  withlhe  names  of  the  more  popular  saints.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  feruBy  or  holy-days  of  ihe  Roman  communion,  supplied  the  term  for 
the  fairs  in  all  the  counties  of  Great  Britain." 

These  obeervatione  ^ccmfirm  the  truth  of  Mr.  Heeren's  views  relative  to 
the  mutual  influence  of  religion  and  trade  among  barbarous  nations. 
The  view  of  a  temple  in  the  wiMemess  secured  at  once  a  demand  and  a 
protection  for  the  commodities  which  the  wandering  merchantmen  brought 
from  distant  lands.  Still,  it  may  be  questionable,  whether  the  temples 
were  erected  for  the  safety  of  the  caravans,  or  whether  the  merchants  bent 
their  course  through  the  deserts  in  a  line  indicated  by  these  religious  es- 
tablishments. 

Though  the  earliest  annals  of  the  intercourse,  which  connected  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  alicient  world,  by  ties  of  mutual  benefit  and  of 
intelligence,  are  irrecoverably  lost,  there  is,  however,  satisfactory  evidence 
extant  that  such  an  intercourse  existed  in  times  of  which  no  historical  records 
now  exist.  As,  for  instance,  the  spices,  and  especially  cinnamon,  which  were 
derived  frotin  India,  are  mentioned  in  the  Pentattoch  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prove  that  they  must  already,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  have  formed  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  We  read  that  '^  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spiees,  of  pure  myrrh 
five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon  half  so  much,  even  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shekels,  and  of  sweet  calamus  two  hundred  and  fifty  she- 
kels, and  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  oil-olive,  an  hin.  And  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy  ointmenti 
an  ointment  compounded  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary  :*  it  shall  be  ad 
holy  annointing  oil."  t  In  the  history  of  Joseph  mention  is  incidentally 
made  of  the  same  traffic  as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert — 
said  to  be  the  oflspring  of  Ishmael — that  is,  the  Arabs. 
'  There  has  been,  and  still  exists,  as  I  have  before  observed,  much  dispute 
among  writers  on  the  subject,  whether  the  works  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  those 
of  the  ruins  discovered  above  the  Cataracts,  ought  justly  to  be  considered 
the  most  ancient.  I  think  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion with  certainty;  though  it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  civilization  coming  from  India  was  first  planted  in 
Ethiopia,  and  afterwards  descended  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
Thebaid  and  Lower  Egypt.  Those  who  deny  that  Egypt  is  indebted  to 
Ethiopia  for  the  first  germs  of  civilization,  are  chiefly  writers  whose  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  have  been  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  Nubian 


*  Tbiia  we  aoe  that  apothecaries  oziited  befove  the  tiine  of  Mom*;  an  eTidence  of  the 
early  progreM  of  the  iciencet  in  Egypt  ' 

t  B<od«,  ol»p.  Mxx,  T.  SS,  83,  H  25,  ^  ^  ,.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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▼alley.  They  say  that  *'  the  narcow  limits  of  the  latter  couiiUry,  hemroed 
ID  between  a  double  range  of  barren  mountaias,  which  occasioDaUy  protrude 
their  rocks  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river,  could  not  have  supplied  the 
means  of  luxurious  refinemeot  of  a  great  nation."  But  it  has  with  good 
reason  been  replied,  that  beyond  the  confines  of  Nubia  there  are  extensive, 
and  very  fertile  regions,  which^  aided  by  the  periodical  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  genial  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  were  capable  of  supporting 
in  the  utmost  plenty  a  very  large  population ;  and  that,  besides,  Ethiopia, 
from  her  natural  position — surrounded  by  deserts,  which  to  foreign  con* 
querors  were  almost  impenetrable,  and  by  mountains  almost  inaccessible 
— enjoyed  a  degree  of  security  highly  &vorable  to  her  progress  in  the 
liberal  arts  ;  while  the  adventurous  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  wilder-* 
nesses,  who  carried  on  her  trade,  kept  a  communication  open  between  her 
and  Arabia,  and  India,  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  other.  Diodorous  testifies  also,  that  from  Mero^and 
Axum,  downwards  to  the  Mediterranean,  there  arose  powerful  states^ 
which  though  independent  of  each  other,  were  connected  by  the  same  Ian* 
guage,  the  same  mode  of  writing,  and  the  same  religion. 

Trade  was  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  now,  the  means  of  accumulating 
wealth  ;  but  wealth  appears  to  have  been  then  displayed  more  generally 
in  public  works  than  in  the  comforts  of  individuals.  Thus  stately  tem- 
ples are  seen  to  have  risen  long  ere  private  palaces  were  erected ;  and  the 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  richest  spices  and  perfumes,  were  lavished 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  while  the  comforts  of  life  appear  to  have  been 
almost  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  By  inculcating  the  belief  thai 
it  was  an  evidence  of  piety,  to  bring  forth  the  best  of  everything  in  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  the  priesthood  had  found  plausible  means  to  enrich  them* 
selves ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  became  rich,  they  became  less  dependent 
upon  their  own  manual  labors  for  their  livelihood,  and  had  therefore  the 
more  leisure  to  cultivate  the  sciences ;  hence  we  find  that  learning  every- 
where flourished  first  among  the  priesthood,  and  as  it  was  their  interest  to 
cause  magnificent  temples  to  be  raised,  in  order  to  inspire  greater  awe  in 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  they  also  were  the  chief  patrons  of  the  arts ; 
hence  the  'connexion,  which  as  is  admirably  proved  by  Mr.  Heeren,  existed 
in  ancient  times  between  religion  and  commerce. 

Before  we  take  notice  of  the  scanty  information  we  have  obtained  of  the 
Ethiopians  from  ambient  writers,  we  will  survey  the  country  which  we 
know  was  inhabited,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  people  denoted  under  this 
name.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  survey,  we  will  ascend  the  Nile  in  the  foo^ 
steps  of  some  of  the  travelers  who  have  been  acknowledged  as  the  most 
trustworthy  guides,  until  we  reach  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar,  and  after  turning  to  the  bank  of  the  Blue  River,  direct  our  course 
eastward,  through  the  coiintry  now  called  Abyssinia,  to  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  ^  I 
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Aa  sote  at  wd  have  pateed  the  oataract  of  Es  Souan,  we  find  omselvee 
in  Nubia — a  country,  the  precise  extent  of  which  it  is  now  useless  to 
attempt  to  determine.  We  must  be  satisfied  by  presuming  that  it 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  Phils  to  Dongola,  and  was  bounded 
cm  either  side  by  formidable  deserts,  which  could  be  crossed  only  by  large 
bodies  of  men  by  means  of  camels.  For  a  considerable  distance 
above  Syene,  '*  the  mountains  press  so  closely  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
that  there  is  very  little  ground  on  either  side  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  small  portion  that  is  suitable  for  raising  a  crop,  is  continually 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  sand  which  the  winds  of  the  desert 
carry  towards  the  stream.  From  the  structure  of  the  valley,  through 
which  the  Nile  here  forces  a  passage,  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  not  at 
any  time  have  existed  an  extensive  population.  The  labor  of  man  would 
have  exerted  its  powers  in  vain  against  the  sterility  of  nature,  which,  amid 
rocks  and  shingle,  occupies,  by  an  everlasting  tenure,  a  wide  domain  in 
Lower  Nubia.  But  beyond  the  parallel  of  Wady  Hahfa,  there  is  ample 
space  for  the  powerful  nations  which  are  said  to  have  flourished  in 
Ethiopia.  At  the  southern  termination  of  the  second  cataract,  immense 
plains  stretch  out  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  manifesting,  even  in  their 
present  neglected  state,  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  prolific  soil." 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  former  ages,  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
Nile  carried  its  riches  much  beyond  the  limits  of  modern  cultivation.  The 
rocky  barriers,  which  now  scarcely  oppose  any  obstacle  to  navigation,  are^ 
by  some  writers,  considered  to  have  at  one  period  checked  the  current  so 
materially,  as  lo  throw  back  the  water  on  all  the  level  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  contiguous  valley.  The  voice  of  ancient  traditions  is  in  favor  of 
such  an  opinion,  as  there  must  have  been  some  ground  for  the  descriptions 
of  the  ancient  historians,  who  represent  the  falls  of  the  Nile  as  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  dashing  of  the  waters,  and  a  deafening  roar ;  which, 
it  is  thought,  indicate  that  the  rocky  shelves,  that  have  been  broken  and 
washed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  yearly  flood,  extended  from  bank  to 
bank,  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

After  leaving  Phike  and  ascending  the  Nile,  the  traveler  finds  at 
Dondour  a  small  temple,  still  in  a  very  good  state.  The  greater  part  of 
the  enclosure  is  quite  perfect,  and  the  propylon  also  is  very  little  injured ; 
but  the  inside,  it  would  appear,  has  never  been  completed.  There  are 
two  columns  which  must  have  formed  the  entrance  into  the  building,  and 
which  are  ornamented  with  serpents.  The  inner  shrine,  or  sekos,  consists, 
as  usual,  of  three  apartments ;  the  first  measures  eighteen  Jfeet  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth ;  the  columns  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  height, 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  is  nearly  seventeen  feet.  Th^  winged 
globes  on  the  architraves  of  the  temple  and  propylon,  are  supported  in  the 
usual  manner  by  two  serpents.  The  hieroglyphics  are  relieved  and 
sculptured  in  a  good  style,  showing  the  ordinary  subjects,  as  priests  with 
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J«g8  offering  to  lm%  and  to  Osiris,  who  is  reprMMited  with  a  hawlc^s  head, 
and  carr3riDg  a  crosier  in  his  hand.  Behind  the  struotnre  is  a  small  grotto^ 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  a  later  date,  and  is  most 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  early  Christians ;  there  being  an  inscrip* 
lion  with  the  characters  A-K)  among  the  fragments,  which  are  found  in 
the  area.* 

These  mins,  however,  are  surpassed  in  magnificence  and  interest  by 
those  of  Gurfeh  Hassan,  and  Sibhoi,  of  which  the  rdics  are  yel  sufficiently 
entire  to  enable  a  scientific  eye  to  delineate  their  plan  and  determine  their 
ob^'^rf .  It  has  been  remariced  that  one  of  the  most  striking  dtflferenctos  be^ 
tween  the  ancient  buildings  aboye  and  below  the  Cataracts,  is  the  high 
State  of  preservation  of  the  stones  and  outward  walls  of  the  former,  which 
have  scarcely  suffered  from  the  eflfects  of  age.  This  eircmnstance  has  in* 
duced  many  to  presume  that  these  remains  of  antiquity  were  more  recent 
than  the  ancient  buildings  in  Egypt ;  but  those  who  have  denied  this  to 
be  the  case,  have  contended  that  the  real  cause  of  it  is  to  be  sought  iii 
the  mild  unchanging  climate  that  prevails  between  the  tropics ;  bat  as 
Egypt  is  even  blessed  with  an  almost  equally  genial  climate,  this  argu* 
ment  seems  to  me  not  entirely  conclusive.  I  think  thait  the  baiMingv 
above  the  Cataracts  are  better  preserved  by  having  been  lees  exposed  to 
the  destroying  hand  of  roan. 

Pursuing  our  course,  we  now  arrive  at  Ibrim,  said  to  be  the  ancient 
Primmis,  which  Strabo  describes  as  being  fortified  by  nature  ;  and  such  is 
the  actual  appearance  which  Ibrim  presents  to  the  eye.  But  when  this 
writer  states  that  the  Romans,  in  mardbing  from  Psekha  or  Kalabsche, 
passed  over  the  mounds  of  sand,  under  which  the  army  of  Cambyses  was 
buried,  he  is  considered  to  be  at  variance  with  Herodotus,  who  relates  thai 
the  army  of  the  Persian  monarch,  when  surprised  by  clouds  of  moving 
dust,  was  proceeding  to  chastise  the  Ammonians.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that 
their  route  must  have  lain  in  a  direction  quite  opposite  to  that  of  the  Ro« 
mans  under  Petronius,  who  was  sent  to  punish  the  Ethiopians  for  an 
irruption  into  the  Thebaid.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  these  re- 
marks are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Ammonians  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  district  of  Libya  wiiere  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  erected ;  but  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  another  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the  same  god,  under  the 
character  solely  of  Amoun,  stood  in  the  peninsula  of  Meroe,  near  Shendy 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Ethiopians,  there  are  those  who  think  it  probable 
that  the  troops  of  Persia  and  of  Rome  pursued  the  same  line  of  march. 

In  approaching  the  Second  Cataract,  we  arrive  at  Ebsamboul,  or  Ipsam- 


*  Mr.  Legh*i  Narratiye  of  a  Jonmey  in  Bgypt  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Cataraetot 
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bnl,  which  has  very  recently  become  famous  for  the  tettple  that  in  an- 
cient times  was  here  formed  by  the  excavation  of  a  solid  rock.  The  desert 
in  the  course  of  ages  had  so  completely  overwhelmed  it  with  sand,  that 
nothing  appeared  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler  except  the  bust  of  one  of  the 
colossal  figures  which  were  placed  in  front  of  the  entrance^  The  dimen* 
sions  of  this  statue  were^  however,  so  great  as  to  excite  much  wonder  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  visited  it.  Finati,  who  was  in  the  seivioe  of  Mr. 
Bankes,  whom  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  relates  that  when  be  stood 
on  a  level  with  the  necklace  he  could  hardly  reach  the  beard,  while  one  of 
the  sailors  climbed  up  and  sat  across  the  ear;  yet  the  countenance,  he 
adds,  seen  at  its  proper  distance,  appeared  very  beautiful. 

The  sand  has  since  been  removed  by  a  party  of  traveleis,  among  whom- 
wereM.  Belzoni  and  Finati ;  the  latter  of  whom — when  after  three  weeks  of 
continual  labor,  the  doorway  at  length  become  visible — as  the  slenderest  of 
the  party,  crept  through  into  the  interior,  and  was  thus,  probably,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  the  first  that  had  entered  it  for  a  thousand  years.  Un- 
like all  the  other  grottoes  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  its  atmosphere,  instead  of 
a  refreshing  coolness,  presented  a  hot  and  damp  vapor,  resembling  diat  of 
a  Ttirkish  bath,  and  so  penetrating,  that  paper  soon  became  as  much  satu* 
rated  with  moisture  as  if  it  had  been  dropped  into  the  river. 

The  exploring  party  soon  found,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  they  had 
discovered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  temples  embellished  with  beau- 
tiful intaglios,  paintings,  and  colossal  figures.  The ,  pronaos  measuring 
fifty-seven  feet  in  length  by  fifty-two  in  width,  was  supported  by  two  rows 
of  square  pillars,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  front  to  the  dooi-  of  the  sechos. 
Each  pillar  has  a  figure,  not  unlike  those  of  Medinet-Abou,  well  exe*' 
cuted,  and  very  little  injured  by  time.  The  tops  of  their  turbans  reach  the^ 
ceiling,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  high ;  the  pillars  are  five  feet  and  a  half 
square.  Both  these  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  splendid  sculptures ; 
the  style  of  which  is  somewhat  superior,  or  at  least  bolder,  than  that  of 
any  in  Egypt;  not  only  in  the  workmanship,  but  also  in  the  subjects. 
They  exhibit,  as  I  have  mentioned  when  speaking  of  Ramses  the  Great^ 
the  storming  of  forts,  triumphs  over  conquered  people,  and  numerous  sac- 
rifices. Some  of  the  colors  are  much  injured  by  the  close  and  heated 
atmosphere. 

There  are  several  halls  and  apartments  in  this  temple,  the  outside,  or 
external  front  of  which  is  really  magnificent.  It  is  a  hundred  and  sevens 
teen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  feet  high  ;  the  space  from  the  top  of  the  cor- 
nice to  the  top  of  the  door,  being  sixty-six  feet  six  inches,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  door  itself  twenty  feet  There  are  four  enormous  colossal 
figures  in  the  attidude  of  sitting ;  the  largest  in  Nubia,  or  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cept the  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids,  to  which  they  approach  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  nearly  two*thirds.  From  the  shoulder  to  tlie  elbow  they 
measure  fifteen  feet  six  inches;  the  face  seven  feet 4  the  ears  three  feet  six 
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ioehes;  the  beard  five  feet  sk  inchee;  acrow  the  shoulders  twenty-five 
feet  four  inches ;  their  height  is  about  fifty-one  feet,  not  including  the  caps, 
which  are  about  fourteen.  On  the  top  of  the  door  is  a  statue  of  Osiris^ 
twenty  feet  in  length,  with  two  colossal  hieroglyphic  figures,  one  on  each 
side,  looking  towards  the  god.  The  temple  has,  besides,  a  cornice  with 
hieroglyphics,  a  torus  and  a  frieze  under  it ;  the  first  is  six  feet  broad,  the 
last  four  feet.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  row  of  sitting  monkeys,  twenty-one 
in  number,  which  are  eight  feet  high,  and  six  across  the  shoulders.  Bel- 
zoni  remarks  that  it  must  have  had  a  fine  landing-place,  now  buried  un- 
der the  sand ;  adding,  that  it  is  the  best  and  largest  temple  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock  in  Nubia,  between  the  first  and  second  Cataracts,  or  even  in 
Egypt*  Sir  F.  Henniker  says,  though  I  think  with  some  exaggeration : 
"  Ebsamboul  is  the  na  plus  ultra  of  Egyptian  labor.  There  is  no  temple 
of  either  Dendera,  Thebes,  or  Philie,  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
it ;  and  I  am  well  contented  to  finish  my  travels  in  this  part  with  having 
seen  the  noblest  monument  of  antiquity  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile." 

There  are  two  temples  at  Ebsamboul,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  excavated  entirely  from  the  sandstone  rock,  the  front  of  which  has 
been  hewn  down ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  door  of  the  smaller  tem- 
ple— called  the  temple  of  Isis,  while  the  longer,  the  one  already  spoken  o^ 
bears  the  name  of  Osiris — are  three  statues,  cut  out  of  the  same  rock. 
These  six  figures  are  sculptured  in  relief,  standing  erect,  with  their  arms 
hanging  stiflly  down.  Beneath  each  hand  is  also  an  upright  statue  seven 
feet  in  height,  which  does  not,  however,  reach  above  the  knees  of  its  prin- 
cipal. The  part  of  the  rock  which  has  been  smoothed  for  the  face  of  the 
temple  is  a  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long.  The  devices  begin  on  the  north 
side,  with  a  human  figure  extending  his  right  arm,  armed  with  an  instru- 
ment like  a  sickle,  toward  Osiris,  who  is  seated.  Before  him  is  a  table  of 
hieroglyphics  well  executed.  The  next  ornament  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
about  thirty  feet,  wrought  in  a  deep  niche  of  the  precipice ;  it  is  standing, 
and  two  tall  feathers  rise  up  from  the  middle  of  the  head-dress,  with  the 
globe,  or  moon,  on  each  side.  In  a  projection  of  the  rock,  shaped  like  a 
buttress,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Isis,  carved 
in  high  relief.  The  dress  of  the  head  is  lofty  and  enclosed,  as  usual,  be- 
tween, two  horns;  the  hair  falls  on  each  shoulder  in  a  round  mass;  the 
left  hand  is  brought  across  the  breast,  and  holds  something  like  a  mace. 
Then  comes  a  similar  projection  in  the  cliff,  covered  also  with  hieroglyph- 
ics, followed  by  another  niche,  in  which  is  a  statue  more  massive  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  and  of  large  dimensions.  The  sides  of  the  door  are  in 
like  manner  crowded  with  hieroglyphics,  over  which  are  seated  Osiris  and 
the  hawk-headed  deity.    On  each  side  of  the  passage,  in  entering,  offer- 

*  Bel«mi'a  Narrative,  toL  1,  p.  880. 
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ings  are  presented  to  Isis,  who  holds  in  her  hand  the  lotus-headed  sceptre, 
surrounded  with  numerous  inscriptions  and  emblems.  Near  to  a  priest  of 
Amoun  sits  a  most  miserable,  palsied  figure,  the  very  victim  of  terror ;  he 
holds  a  feeble  scourge  in  his  hand,  and  is  painted  red  ;  the  other  figures 
are  yellow.  Close  to  him  there  is  a  table  loaded  with  sacred  gifts,  which 
are  offered  to  a  hero  or  a  god,  who  has  his  hand  extended  towards  the 
other  in  a  most  threatening  attitude.  The  six  columns  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber  are  also  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  representations  of 
the  ram-headed,  the  hawk-headed,  the  ibis-headed  deity,  together  with  the 
lion-headed  goddess,  or  Isis — all  with  the  globe  or  moon  over  them.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  human  heads,  and  are  adorned  with  numerous 
hieroglyphics. 

In  the  second  chamber  similar  figures,  inscriptions,  and  devices  present 
themselves.  Much  interesting  sculpture  also  is  lavished  upon  this  as  well 
as  upon  the  third  apartment ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  well  executed ;  and 
in  a  niche  at  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  is  seated  a  small  statue  of  Neph- 
the,  the  wife  of  Typbon.* 

This  temple  is  only  a  few  yards  firom  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water.  The  front  is  ninety*one 
feet  long ;  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  measured  from  the  door  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  adytum  is  seventy-six  feet.  A  number  of  ovals,  or  cartou- 
ches, as  they  are  called  by  M.  Charapollion,  containing  the  name  and  pre- 
nomen  of  Ramses  the  Great,  are  cut  in  several  places  of  the  square  border 
that  encloses  the  front  of  the  temple  like  a  frame,  and  on  the  buttresses  be- 
tween the  colossal  figures.  Gau  remarks,  ''  that  the /oca^fe,  though  cut  in 
the  mountain,  displays  very  distinctly  the  general  character  of  the  great 
propyla,  of  which  it  presents  the^original  form  in  bas-relief.  We  easily 
recognize  the  outline  of  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  propylon  with  the 
door-way  between  them,  and  the  appendage  of  the  statues,  which  are  so 
cut  out  of  the  rock  as  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  colossi,  which,  at  a 
later  period  were  placed  in  front  of  the  propyla.  The  interior  is  in  good 
preservation  with  the  exception  of  the  statue,  in  the  recess  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  it  is  richly  sulorned  with  painted  bas-reliefs.  The  principle  color  of 
the  figures  is  yellow ;  the  ceiling  is  blue — a  favorite  tint  for  that  purpose 
among  the  Egyptians — and  a  border  of  three  colors  runiB  ail  around."t 

As  I  have  before  mentioned  that  there  exists  so  great  similarity  between 
the  religious  and  sacred  structures  of  India  and  those  of  Egypt— and 
particularly  between  the  fsrmer  and  these  just  described — as  to  warrant  us . 
to  presume  that  they  had  a  common  origin  in  regard  to  the  principles  of 
architecture  and  their  mythological  bearing ;  I  will  here  state  what  an  Eng- 
lish traveler,  Mr.  Erskine,  has  related  of  the  excavated  temple  in  the 

*'  TraveU  along  the  Meditemnean,  and  Parts  A4jacent,  by  Dr.  Bichardsoa.     Vol.  1,  p. 
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island  of  Elephania,  id  HiDdostan*  <'  The  entrance  into  it,''  says  he, 
'Ms  by  a  spacious  front,  supported  by  two  massive  pillars  and  two 
pilasters,  forming  three  openings,  under  a  thick  and  steep  rock,  overhung 
by  brushwood  and  wild  shrubs.  The  long  ranges  of  columns' that  ap- 
pear closing  the  perspective  on  every  side,  the  flat  roof  of  solid  rock  that 
seems  to  be  prevented  from  falling  only  by  the  many  pillars,  whose  capitals 
are  pressed  down  and  flattened  as  if  by  the  superincumbent  weight ;  the 
darkness  that  obscures  the  interior  of  the  temple,  which  is  dimly  lighted 
only  by  the  entrances,  and  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  gigantic  stoae 
figui^s  ranged  along  the  wall,  and  hewn,  like  the  whole  temple,  out  of  the 
living  rock,  joined  to  the  strange  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  the  history 
of  the  place,  carry  back  the  mind  to  distant  periods,  and  impress  it  with, 
that  kind  of  religious  awe  with  which  the  grander  works  of  ages  of  dark- 
ness are  generally  contemplated. 

The  whole  excavation  consists  of  three  principal  parts ;  the  great  temple 
itself,  which  is  in  the  centre,  and  two  smaller  chapels,  one  en  each  side 
of  the  great  temple.  These  two  chapels  which  do  not  come  forward  into  a 
straight  line  with  the  front  of  the  chief  temple,  are  not  perceived  on  approach- 
ing the  temple,  and  are  considerably  in  recess,  being  approached  by  two 
narrow  passes  in  the  hill,  one  on  each  side  of  the  great  entrance,  but  at 
some  distance  from  it  After  advancing  to  some  distance  up  these  con- 
fined passes,  we  find  each  of  them  conduct  to  another  front  of  the  grand 
excavation,  exactly  like  three  fronts  being  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  each  ccmsisting  of  two  huge  pillars,  with  two  pilasters.  The  two 
side  fronts  are  precisely  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  east  and  west,  the 
ground  entrance  facing  the  north.  The  two  wings  of  the  temple,  are  at 
the  upper  end  of  these  passages,  and  are  close,  by  the  grand  excavation, 
but  have  no  covered  passage  to  connect  them  with  it. 

The  great  temple  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  and  a  half  long, 
measuring  from  the  chief  entrance  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  cave,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  broad  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
entrance.  It  rests  on  twenty-six  pillars,  (eight  of  them  now  broken),  and 
sixteen  pilasters ;  and  neither  the  floor  nor  the  roof  being  in  one  plane,  it 
varies  in  height  from  seventeen  and  a  half  to  fifteen  feet.  The  plan  is 
regular,  there  being  eight  pillars  and  pilasters  in  a  line  from  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  the  same  number 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  entrances.  The  pillars,  which  all  appear 
to  run  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  equal  distances,  are 
crossed  by  other  ranges  running  at  right  angles  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
they  are  strong  and  massy,  and  of  an  order  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
their  situation  and  the  purpose  which  they  are  to  serve,  and  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  very  considerable  elegance.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same 
form,  but  differ  both  in  their  size  and  ornaments,  though  this  difference 
also,  does  not  at  first  strike  the  eye. 
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The  figure  that  faces  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  most  remarkable  in 
this  excavation,  and  has  given  rise  to  numberless  conjectures,  and  theories. 
It  is  a  gigantic  bust,  representing  some  three-headed  being,  or  three  of  the 
heads  of  some  being  to  whom  the  temple  may  be  supposed  to  be  dedicated. 
One  head  faces  the  spectator,  another  looks  to  the  right,  the  third  to  the 
left :  a  fourth  may  be  imagined  to  be  concealed  behind.  It  may  give  some 
idea  of  its  bulk  to  mention,  that  from  the  top  of  the  cap  of  the  middle 
figure  to  the  bottom  of  the  image  is  seventeen  feet  ten  inches,  while  the 
horizontal  curved  line,  embracing  the  three  heads  at  the  height  of  the  eyes, 
is  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  in  length. 

Travellers  have  entertained  very  diflferent  ideas  of  the  degree  of  genius 
and  art  displayed  in  this  temple,  and  the  figures  around  it ;  some  are  dis- 
posed to  rate  them  very  high,  and  speak  in  rapturous  terms  of  the  execu- 
tion and  design  of  several  of  the  compartments.  To  me  it  appears,  that 
while  the  whole  conception  and  plan  of  the  temple  is  extremely  grand  and 
Inagnificent,  and  while  the  outline  and  disposition  of  the  several  figured 
indicate  great  talent  and  ingenuity,  the  execution  and  finishing  of  the 
figures  in  general— though  some  of  them  prove  the  sculptor  to  have  great 
merit — ^fall  below  the  original  idea,  and  are  often  very  defective.  The 
figures  have  somewhat  of  rudeness  and  want  of  finish ;  the  proportions 
are  sometimes  lost,  the  attitudes  forced,  and  everything  indicates  the  in* 
fancy  of  the  art,  though  a  vigorous  infancy. 

Nothing  presents  itself  in  these  excavations  which  can  lead  to  a  satis*' 
factory  solution  of  the  important  and  curious  question  :  In  what  age  or 
by  what  dynasty  was  this  vast  temple  completed  ?  One  ftict  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  a  greater  number  of  magnificent  cave-temples  present  them* 
delves  in  a  small  space  on  this  coast  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
part  of  India.  The  caves  of  Blephanta,  those  of  Kenneri,  Amboli,  and 
some  others  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  the  fine  cave  of  Caili,  on  the  road 
by  the  Bor  Ghaut  to  Poonah,  the  still  more  extensive  and  magnificent 
ranges  at  Eliora,  not  to  mention  some  smaller  cave-temples  in  the  Goncan, 
and  near  theAdjanta  Pass,  are  all  on  Mahratta  ^ound,  and  seem  to  show 
the  existence  of  some  great  and  powerful  dynasty  which  must  have  reigned 
many  years  to  complete  works  of  such  labor  and  extent."* 

I  have  thus  furbished  the  reader  with  the  means  of  comparing  the  exca- 
vated temples  of  Elephanta  with  those  of  Epsamboul.  The  general  plan 
is  the  same  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter — massy  pillars,  huge  figures, 
emblematical  devices,  and  mysterious  ornaments.  The  serpent  and  the 
lotus  tend  still  farther  to  identify  the  ancient  superstitions  with  the  uses 
for  which  those  stupendous  works  were  executed.    We  will  refirain  fironi 


*  Acoirant  of  flie  Oave-TompU  of  Blephante,  Vy  W.  Brtkine,  Baq.,  in  TrvjMaotion*  of  th« 
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saying  anything  more  on  this  subject  until  we  come  tr  treat  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Hindoos. 

Leaving  the  rock-temples  both  of  India  and  Nubia,  over  the  history  and 
design  of  which  a  dark  cloud  is  still  suspended,  we  will  continue  our  route 
up  the  Nile. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  Second  Cataract,*  the  country  becomes 
extremely  beautiful  and  fertile ;  verifying  all  the  reports  respecting  the 
excellence  of  the  soil  in  the  provinces  beyond  Nubia.  ^In  some  places  the 
river  is  not  less  than  five  or  six  miles  broad,  enclosing  numerous  islands, 
on  which  agricultural  produce  might  be  increased  to  almost  any  amount. 
The  scenes  of  verdure  on  the  left  bank  are  said  to  far  surpass  the  finest 
views  of  rural  beauty  in  the  Thebaid,  while  the  mode  of  culture  is  npt 
inferior  to  that  pursued  in  the  most  improved  districts  of  the  Lower  Nile. 
It  is  asserted,  that  some  of  the  grounds  watered  by  the  stream,  might,  by 
the  hands  of  enlightened  industry,  be  made  capable  of  producing  every- 
thing which  the  art  of  man,  operating  upon  a  fine  soil  under  a  genial 
climate,  could  possibly  effect.  Many  parts  of  Dongola  exhibit  the  same 
rich  qualities,  and  present  the  same  hopes,  to  agriculturists  ;  and,  in  short, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  good  government  is  required  to  render 
those  extensive  districts  the  abode  of  a  vast  population,  enjoying  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  abundance"  Thus,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
country  was  inhabited  in  remote  times,  as  testified  to  in  the  traditions  of 
the  ancients,  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  people. 

When  we  arrive  near  Old  Dongola  the  Nile  turns  towards  the  northeast, 
and  gives  an  insular  form  to  a  large  extent  of  land  distinguished  as  the 
kingdom  of  Merawe.  In  this  tract  we  meet  with  some  ms^ificent 
monuments  near  the  spot  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  dite  of  the  ancient 
capital.  For  example,  there  are  remains  of  seven  temples,  of  which  the 
largest  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
broad.  The  principal  apartment  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  by  one 
hundred  and  eleven  feet,  and  the  next  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  by  one 
hundred  and  two  feet.  This  edifice  is  said  to  be  generally  in  a  very  ruined 
state,  and  some  of  the  materials  are  in  so  confused  and  shattered  a  condition 
as  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  broken  down  and  unskilfully  replaced. 
The  other  temples  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  but  several  of  them 
most  perfectly  preserved,  and  in  two,  most  of  the  chambers  are  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock.  This  is  part  of  a  lofty  eminence,  called  Gebel  el  Berkal, 
or  the  Holy  Mountain,  along  the  foot  of  which  all  the  monuments  are 
erected.  There  we  also  meet  with  seventeen  pyramids,  while  at  El  Belial, 
seven  miles  farther  up  the  river,  there  is  a  more  numerous  and  lofty  range 
of  these  structures ;   none  of  which,   however,  rival  those  of  Memphis. 


*  The  Second  Cataract  in  properly  a  aaooewioii  of  twift  rapida,  which  extend  fully  a 
hundred  milei  from  Wady  Hahfa  to  Sukkot,  some  of  which  are  very  dangerous  to  pass.    .T 
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The  sculptures  and  ornaments  which  can  still  be  traced  bear  evidence  of 
▼ery  different  periods  of  art;  some  being  extremely  rude,  and  others 
nearly  as  perfect  as  any  in  the  palaces  of  Egypt* 

Among  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  there  has  been  much 
dispute  in  regard  to  the  site  of  ancient  Meroe.  But  as  all  the  ancient 
authorities  describe  the  geographical  position  of  the  Ethiopian  capital  as 
an  island,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus,  or  river  of 
Abyssinia,  and  with  the  Astaboras,  which  is  considered  to  be  identical 
with  the  modern  Tacazze  still  called  Albura,  the  city  of  Meroe,  if  it  was 
situated  in  the  country  bounded  by  the  two  latter  rivers,  must  necessarily 
have  stood  above  the  point  at  which  they  unite ;  a  conclusion  which  is  in- 
deed fully  confirmed  by  the  direct  statement  of  Eratosthenes.  There  have 
also  been  discovered  near  Shendy,  forty  miles  above  that  junction,  a  range 
of  buildings  and  pyramids  of  very  considerable  extent  and  magnificence. 
Bruce  in  his  journey  also  observed  some  of  them,  and  threw  out  a  conjee* 
ture,  that  they  marked  the  site  of  Meroe ;  thereby  leading  to  the  natural 
inference,  that  the  kingdom  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  under  the  same 
name,  must  have  extended  its  territory  between  the  Tacazze  and  the  Blue 
River.  It  appears  that  the  opinion  thus  entertained  by  the  Greek  writer, 
as  well  as  by  the  celebrated  Scottish  traveler,  has  gained  the  approbation 
of  the  majority  of  those  who.  have  investigated  this  subject ;  still  there  are 
those  who  contend  that  the  city  of  Meroe  stood,  not  at  Shendy,  but  at 
Merawe,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name  had  a  corresponding 
location,  though  they  admit  that  Meroe  in  its  glory  might  have  extended  to 
Dongola  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Shendy  on  the  other.t 

The  reasonings  advanced  in  support  of  these  different  opinions,  are  too 
diffuse  to  be  inserted  here ;  but  though  the  advocates  of  the  last  mentioned 
opinion  have  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  maintaining  it,  I  think  that 
those  who  support  the  former  opinion,  have  advanced  the  most  valid  argu- 
ments, and  I  feel  myself  therefore  bound  to  consider  it  as  most  probable 
that  Meroe  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Shendy.  Still  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Merawe  v^as  a  place  of  great  importance  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
as  is  fully  attested  by  the  numerous  remains  of  several  buildings  which 
still  exist. 

Somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  miles  beyond  these  remarkable  ru- 
ins, we  reach  the  point  where  the  Tacazze  or  Astaboras  falls  into  the 
Nile ;  forming,  as  we  presume,  the  celebrated  island  of  Meroe,  and  where. 


*  Mr.  Gaa,  in  hii  iplendid  work  on  Nubia,  mys,  *'  tbat  tbii  country  waa  tbe  cradle  of 
Egyptian  arcbitectnre,  and  that  its  monuments  embrace  the  whole  period  during  which  thit 
art  flourished  in  Bgypt."  In  other  words,  he  maintains  the  opinion,  that  sU  the  architecture 
of  the  latter  country  has  its  type  ni  the  buildings  of  Nubia,  from  the  first  rude  efibrt  to  cat  a 
temple  in  the  rock,  to  the  construction  of  those  detached  edifices  which  were  afterward 
raised  under  the  sway  of  the  Gh«eks  and  the  Romans. 

t  Edinburgh  Beriew,  Vol.  XU.  p.  190.  ^.^  ,,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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if  eur  Ofrinion  be  correct,  are  found  the  relice  ef  the  primiii^e  Cuih  of  Ethio- 
pia, as  well  aa  mementoee  of ,  her  eariieat  dyilizadoo.  There  can  at  least 
be  no  doubt  that  the  most  ancioDt  traditioas  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  writers,  point  unaaimously 
to  a  remote  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  the  cradle  of  leanning, 
religion  and  the  arts,  and  whence  issued  at  different  periods  these  Tholhs 
and  Hermeses,  who  brought  with  them  the  germs  of  knowledge  lo  Egypt, 
to  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  to  the  barbarous  coaat  of  Europe. 
'<  Bo  far  are  we  able,"  as  Dr.  Russel  says^  ^  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  refine- 
ment, and  the  progress  of  the  arts ;  which,  attracting  our  attention  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  carry  us  gradually  towards  the  south,  till  we 
reach  a  people  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  distant  time,  and  the 
names  of  whose  teachers  have  utterly  perished.  We  indeed  find  marks 
of  their  resemblance,  and  affinity  to  nations  beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf^  and 
even  on  the  borders  of  Hindostan,  but  all  our  attempts  to  identify  these, 
fail  to  attain  success,  because  we  have  neither  historical  records  nor  the 
'  aid  of  such  other  monuments  as  on  such  a  subject  are  necessary  to  comi- 
mand  belief."  I  think,  however,  that  with  the  evidence  which  is  ifurnished 
to  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  question.^ 

Bruce  speaks  of  the  ruins  near  Shendy — which  we,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinions  of  many  intelligent  travellers,  view  as  thoae  of  ancient 
Meroe — in  the  following  manner: — *'On  the  20th  of 'October,  in  the  eve- 
ning, we  left  fihendy,  and  rested  two  miles  from  the  town  and  about  a 
mUe  from  the  river ;  the  next  day  we  continued  our  journey.  At  nine 
we  alighted  to  feed  our  camels  under  some  trees,  having  gone  about  ten 
miles.  At  this  place  begins  a  large  island  in  the  Nile,  several  miles  long, 
foil  of  villages,  trees  and  com  ;  it  is  called  Kurgos.  Opposite  to  this  is  the 
mountain  Gibbainy,  where  is  the  first  scene  of  ruins  I  have  met  with 
since  that  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia.  We  saw  here  heaps  of  broken  pedes- 
tals, Hke  those  of  Axum,  plainly  designed  for  the  statues  of  the  dog ;  and 
some  pieces  of  obelisks,  likewise  Mrith  hieroglyphics,  almost  totally  oblite- 
rated. The  Arabs  told  us,  that  these  ruins  were  very  extensive,  and  that 
many  pieces  of  statues  both  of  men  and  animals,  had  been  dug  up  there. 
The  statues  of  men  were  mostly  of  black  stone.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
rfsking  a  guess  that  this  is  the  ancient  city  of  Meroe." 

The  conjecture  which  Mr.  Bruce  hazarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  later 
travelers;  and  it  has  also  been  proved  that  the  Arabs  spoke  the  truth, 
when  they  told  him,  that  these  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  he  only 
obtained  a  passing  glance,  are  not  confined  to  one  spot,  but  are  scattered 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface.  The  whole  strip  of  land  from 
Shendy  to  Gerri,  teems  with  them,  and  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  what  is  called  the  classic  gmnnd  of  Ethiopia.  There  appear  to  be 
situated  the  principal  groups,  each  in  the  vicinity  of  Assour,  Naga,  and 
Messoura  or  Mecaoura,  as  M.  Cailliaud  writes  it.    Tlj^^,^|g^yQj^Q}j^!^J(es 
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lo^tbe  Dorth  of  Shendy,  aboat  two  milee  from  the  river ;  the  others  are  at 
die  distance  of  several  leagaea  from  tbe  Nile  in  a  sootberly  direction,  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  same  point*  Tbe  monumeats  found  here  consist  both  of 
temples  and  pyramids.  All  private  dwellings  have  long  ago  been  de* 
stroyed ;  but  that  was  to  have  .been  expected,  for  according  to  Strabo, 
they  were  built  merely  of  split  palm-tree  and  tiles;  the  sand,  bow- 
ever,  is  in  many  places  so  covered  with  bricks,  that  there  is  every  reason 
10  suppose  that  a  town  formerly  stood  there,  which,  together  with  other 
evidences  already  alluded  to,  have  convinced  most  travelers  tbat  these 
rains  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Meroe,  which,  if  this  supposition  be  oorrecti 
extended  between  Assour  and  the  village  of  Tenetbey,  where  aji^e  still  disr 
covered  tho  remains  of  some  temples,  and  many  other  edifices  constructed 
of  sandstone;  the  whc4e  extending,  according  to  the  measurement  <^ 
Id.  Cailliaud,*  to  a  circumference  of  four  thousand  feet 

Eastward  of  Assour  lies  what  has  been  called  the  Great  Church^yard  ^ 
Pyramids— where  we  find,  according  to  the  estimate  of  M.  Calliaudi  t^ 
remains  of  no  less  than  eighty  pyramids.  "There  were  formerly  mai^ 
more  in  existence,  though  their  precise  number  cannot  be  ascertained,  4|i 
the  ruins  of  many  are  promisouously  mingled  with  each  other.  Still  thesf 
pyramids  are  small  when  compared  with  those  of  Middle  Egypt,  as  the 
height  of  the  largest  is  not  more  than  eighty  feet  They  are  formed  of 
^anite ;  consequently  the  decay  into  wbi^  they  have  fallen,  suggests  ih^ 
idea  that  they  most  have  been  oonstruoted  in  a  very  remote  period.  Th^ 
larger  class  have  generally  aUached  to  them  a  small  buildipg  in  the  shijpo 
of  a  temple,  finished  in  the  Egyptian  style,  with  a  propylon  and  door  which 
-load  first  to  the  portico,  and  theoce  to.  the  sanctuary.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  real  entrance  be  where  it  is  indicaJted,  that  it  was  not,thf 
intention  of  tbe  Ethiopian  architects  to  conceal  the  approach  to.  the  inner 
part  of  them,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  tbe  architects  of  ^h^ 
pyramids  below  the  Cataracts.  Tbe  comers  of  tbe  pyramids  pf  wJtiicb  ^e 
are  now  speaking  are  partially  ornamented,  and  the.  walls  of  tbe.pylon^ 
are  decorated  with  sculptures^  in  some  of  which  thq  figures  appear  tp 
represent  offerings  for  the  departed ;  a  design  which  has  given  hirtb.to.the 
sappnsicion,  thai  they  are  tombs  of  kings,  and  other  dist^uisheb  persons^T 
This  suppositioo,  from  what  we  know  of  those  examined  in  Egypt|.>appe8ip 
to  be  well  founded,  and  is  not  at  variance  with  the  remark  of  Strabo^  wbp 
says,  tbat  ifae  Egyptians  did  not  embalm,  their  dead,  but  buried  them  in  fm 
earthen  vessel,  near  the  sanctuary. 

Mr.  Heeren  is  of  opinion,  tbat  pyramidal  architecture  was  native  in 


*  M.  Cailliand,  u  also,  one  of  hiv  coantrymen,  M.  Letoneo,  aooompanieil  the  expedition 
wkieb  Idmeel  Padia  on  the  order  of  hit  iatber,  Idahommed  Ali— Fuha  of  Bgypt— under- 
took aboat  twenty-ieren  years  ago,  into  thefe  Mqaettered  regiooa  of  which  anterior  to  thai 
time,  we  had  but  a  rery  limited  kiMwledge.  •  r^r^r^n]t> 
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Ethiopia,  from  the  very  earliest  ages ;  and  also  that,  if  we  compare  t^is 
style  of  building  with  the  similar  oue  adopted  in  Egypt,  we  shall  find, 
most  probably,  that  it  had  iu  origin  in  the  former  country,  and  was  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  latter.* 

The  antiquities  of  Naga  and  Messoura  consist  chiefly  of  temples. 
Those  of  the  former  place  lie  about  six  leagues  south-east  of  Shendy,  and 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  Nile ;  presenting  a  larger  one  in  the 
centre,  and  various  smaller  ones  scattered  about  in  every  direction.  The 
remains  of  the  principal  edifice  clearly  prove  to  what  deity  it  was  dedicat- 
ed. An  avenue  of  statues,  being  rams  crouching  on  pedestals,  leads  into 
an  open  portico  of  ten  columns,  out  of  which,  after  passing  through  a 
smaller  gallery,  we  arrived  at  the  pylone.  Adjoining  this  is  a  colonnade, 
consisting  of  eight  pillars,  beyond  which  there  is  a  hall  leading  into  the 
sanctuary.  The  doors,  the  columns,  and  the  walls,  are  of  hewn  stone, 
the  remainder  of  the  structure  is  composed  of  brick,  with  a  coating,  upon 
which  traces  of  painting  are  still  visible.  The  gateways  and  pillars  are 
sculptured  in  a  style  of  great  beauty ;  exhibiting  gods,  kings  and  queens 
with  attendants,  sacrifices  and  oblations.  The  building  is  of  vast  size, 
extending  in  length,  from  the  first  pylone  to  the  oppocrite  extremity,  not 
less  than  eighty  feet.  There  is  also  something  peculiar  an  the  portica 
The  duplicate  gallery  of  rams,  before  entering  and  after  passing  it,  is  not 
common  elsewhere ;  and  the  plan  of  the  whole  seems,  as  Mr.  Heeren  says, 
to  show  that  the  art  of  architecture  had  not,  when  this  building  was 
constructed,  attained  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  is  displayed  in  the 
great  works  of  Egypt 

The  western  temple  is  smaller,  but  still  more  richly  embellished.  On  the 
pylones  or  gateways  the  same  scenes  are  represented,  as  on  the  pyramids 
of  Assour,  a  male  warrior  on  the  one  side,  and  a  female  warrior  on  the 
other,  destroying  a  number  of  captives  whom  they  have  bound  together 
by  their  hair.  They  appear  to  be  king  and  queen,  as  they  have  both  the 
emblem  of  dominion  on  the  head-dress,  over  each  of  which  is  a  spread 
eagle  with  a  globe.    They  are  both  magnificently  dressed. 

It  is  evident,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Heeren,  that  these  representations 
possess  many  peculiarities,  and  are  not  alt(^ether  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  principal  point  of  distinction  is  found  in  the 
human  personages  who  are  discharging  their  religious  duties.  The  queens 
appear  together  with  the  kings,  and  not  merely  as  presenting  ofierings,  but 
as  heroines  and  victorious  warriors — ^a  circumstance  which  has  not  been 
discovered,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
They  are,  therefore,  presumed  to  relate  to  the  rulers,  female  as  well  as 
male,  of  Meroe,  and  to  have  been  intended  to  commemorate  their  deeds. 


*  See  Heeren'ft  HistorioftI  ReiearchM.       Digitized  by  C3OOQ IC 
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This  confirms  also  the  words  of  Strabo,  who  t^Us  us  thai  among  the 
Ethiopians,  'Uhe  women  are  also  armed;"  and  we  are  told  by  other 
writers  that  women  ruled  here  with  the  same  authonty  as  the  kings.  It 
appears  as  if  a  succession  of  queens,  under  the  name  of  Candace,  had 
reigned  here ;  and  we  know  that  when  at  length  the  seat  of  the  empire 
was  removed  from  Meroe  to  Napata,  near  Gebel*el  Berkal,  a  sovereign  of 
the  same  name  wielded  the  supreme  power.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
agreeable — as  Dr.  Russel  justly  remarks — ^to  the  customs  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, to  see  a  queen  in  a  warrior's  habit  near  her  consort. 

M.  Cailliaud  says,  that  the  ten  colossal  figures  found  at  Naga,  are  very 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  drapery,  and  the  character  of  their 
drawings,  and  that  their  feet  and  arms  are  stouter  than  those  of  Egypt ; 
yet  that  they  are  in  the  same  style.  Mr.  Ruppel  also  extols,  quite  as 
highly,  the  excellence  of  the  reliefs  at  Kurgos.*  This  causes  Mr.  Heeren 
to  ask:  ''Are  we  to  suppose  that  Ethiopian  artists  themselves  had 
attained  this  degree  of  perfection  ?  Or  do  these  monuments  rather  belong 
to  that  brilliant  period  of  the  empire  of  Meroe — the  eighth  century  before 
our  era — when  the  dynasty  of  Tirhako  and  Sabaco  ruled  over  Egypt,  and 
who  had  good  opportunities  of  sending  artists  from  below  the  Cataracts  to 
adorn  their  metropolis  and  immortalize  their  fame." 

At  the  third  station,  called  Messaura,  we  find,  according  to  what  M. 
Cailliaud  relates,  very  considerable  ruins  at  a  distance  of  eight  hours' 
journey  from  Shendy  toward  the  southeast,  and  six  leagues  from  the 
Nile.  They  consist  of  eight  small  temples,  all  joined  by  corridors  and 
terraces.  The  whole  is  an  immense  edifice,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a 
number  of  chambers,  courts  and  temples,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  enclo- 
sure. From  the  main  building  in  the  centre  to  tihe  others,  the  passages 
are  through  galleries  or  along  terraces,  varying  from  three  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  in  length.  Each  temple  has  its  peculiar 
chambers ;  and  all  the  buildings  are  placed  in  an  exact  order,  consisting, 
as  has  been  observed,  of  eight  temples  or  sanctuaries,  forty-one  chambers, 
twenty-four  courts,  three  galleries,  and  fourteen  stair-cases  or  flights  of 
steps.  These  remains  cover  a  spot  of  ground  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet,  or  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  M.  Cailliaudt  believes,  and, 
as  it  appears,  with  good  reason,  that  a  seminary  of  learning  was  estab- 
lished on  this  spot, — an  opinion  that  is  indeed  supported  by  the  very 
arrangement  of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Heeren,  however,  thinks  that  here 
was  the  ''Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon."    "A  mere  glance  at  the  ground 


^  See  writinf^B  by  Bdward  Rnppel,  from  the  Camp  near  Kargos,  29th  Febnury,  1824,  in 
Bnropaaisbe  Blatter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Heeren. 

U  6tudiant  miens  la  dittribation  det  diffSrens  corpt  de  bAtimena  en  mine  qne  j'aTftit 
tons  lea  yeax,  je  demenrai  convainon  qne  ce  lien  fbt  jadis  conaacr^  A  I'emeignementy  nn  ool* 
Uge  enfin.    Cailliaud,  vol.  iii,  p.  142. 
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plan^"  be  says,  <<leadj  to  this  idea.  It  b  only  m  ibis  wmy  ihat  the  snign- 
lariiy  of  paasagee  aod  courts  wbicb  were  to  be  wandercMd  through  befote 
arriving  at  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  god  id  the  midat,  can  be  accounted 
lor.  Scarcely  could  there  be  a  better  introduoiion  contrived  for  reacbiog 
this  sacred  building.'^ 

For  the  support  of  tlus  opinion,  he  relies  chiefly  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus,  who  relates  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  did  not  stand  in  the  very 
city  of  Jderoe,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  in  the  wilderness.  When  tbe 
ruler  of  that  kingdom  resolved  to  free  himaelf  from  the  dominion  of  tise 
priests,  he  went,  says  the  same  historian,  with  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
the  sequestered  spot  where  the  sanctuary  with  the  golden  temple  stood, 
and  surprising  the  inmates,  put  them  to  death.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  smallness  of  the  edifice  is  no  objection  to  this  view  of  the  subject — as 
the  same  remark  might  be  equally  well  applied  lo  the  Ammonium  in  the 
Libyan  desert  Its  situation,  too,  in  the  wastO)  seems  also  to  corroborate 
tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Heeren,  as  to  ita  similarity  with  that  of  the  sanctuajy 
last  alluded  to,  which  will  appear  not  very  extraordinary,  when  we  reflect 
.that  these  ruins  poiat  out  one  of  the  great  trading  routes  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Persuaded  of  the  reasonableness  of  has 
conjecture,  Mr.  Heeren  says :  '^  Thus  we  stand  on  the  remarkable  spot 
trhioh  the  ancients  viewed  as  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences; 
"where  hieroglyphic  writing  was  discovered ;  where  temples  and  pyramids 
had  already  sprung  up,  while  Egypt  yet  remained  entirely  ignorant  of 
.their  existence."t  The  opinions  of  M.  Gailliaud  and  Mr.  Heeren  are  not 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  the  same  buiMings  might  well  have  encom- 
passed a  seminary  of  priests,  and  a  sanctnary  of  Jupiter. 

From  what  has  now, been  related,  it  aeems  almost  certain  that  the  city 
of  Meme  was  situated,  as  I  have  said  before^  not  very  for  from  Shendy^ 
and  also  that  a  number  of  dependent  establishments,  founded  on  the  basis 
at  religion,  were  scattered  over  the  neighboring  desert 

The  ancient  splendor  of  Meroe  will  appear  to  us  less  improbable 
when  we  reflect  that  it  was  a  place  sanctified  by  rel^on,  and  enriched  by 
thOf  contributions  of  the  merchants  who,  traversing  the  desert  in  all  direo* 
fisos,  net  here;  that  it  was  a  place  possessed  of  water<-communication 
northward  and  southward ;  that  it  was  the  centre  of  trade  between  the 
interior  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  between  distant  India  and  tbe  populous  ckies 
of  Egypt ;  that  gold,  slaves,  spices,  and  sumptuous  stuffs,  swelled  its  marts ; 
hnd  that  the  multitude  who  were  engaged  in  these  lucrative  transactions, 
liberally  repaid  the  protection  they  found  within  its  sacred  territory,  and 
lavished  a  part  of  their  wealth  on  the  shrines  of  its  gods. 

Continuing  our  course  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  proceed 


*  See  Heeren't  Beiearohes,  t  HiBtoricml  Seseunchee  , 
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to  survey  the  country  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Abyssinia/  and 
whioh  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  Ethiopia  of  ancient  writers. 

Although  it  b  admitted  that  the  term  Ethiopian  is  of  Greek  origin,  and 
was  a  term  used  to  designate  any  people  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  Abyssinianscall  themselves  Itiopawian,  and  their 
country  Itiopia.  But  they  are  said,  nevertheless,  to  prefer  the  name  of 
Agazi  or  Ghez  for  the  kingdom  and  Agazian  for  themselves.  The  name 
of  Habesh,  given  to  them  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  from  which  is 
derived  the  European  appellation,  is  an  Arabic  word,  denoting  a  "mixed 
race ;"  and  on  this  account  the  natives  conrider  it  an  opproprious  epithet, 
Which  they  oontemptuously  disctaim.t 

Abyssinia  is,  as  I  have  said  in  another  place,  an  extensive  table-land, 
gently  inclining  to  the  north  west,  and  having  two  great  steppes,  one  on 
the  east  and  the  other  on  the  south ;  the  first  extending  towards  the  Arabian 
Qttlf  and  the  second  towards  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  was  occupied  by  a 
population  which  appears  to  have  beon  divided  into  several  states ;  as  for 
instance,  Ludolf  mentions  nine  kingdoms.  Thevenot,  from  the  information 
he  had  received  from  a  native  ambassador,  says  that  there  are  seven 
kingdoms  and  twenty-four  provinces.  Bruce  speaks  of  nineteen  pro- 
vinces, and  Petit  la  Croix  enumerates  thirty-five  kingdoms  and  ten  pro-- 
vinces,  once  belonging  to  the  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  of  which,  however,  he 
then  retained  but  six  kingdoms  and  a  half^  with  the  ten  provinces. 

I  have  mentioned  this,  as  it  might  warrant  us  to  presume  that  even  in 
ancient  tiroes  there  existed  several  small  states;  as  indeed  ttom  other 
reasons,  appears  quite  probable. 

On  entering  Abyssinia,  we  meet  at  first  with  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  but  as  we  approach  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  we  discover 
traces  of  former  civilization,  and  remains  of  structures  bearing  some 
similarity  to  those  which  excite  our  admiration  in  Egypt,  and  our  surprise 
in  Nubia.  It  is  the  province  of  Tigr6  which  contains  some  of  those  cities 
which  make  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  history  of  Ethiopia,  as  for 
instance,  Axum,  Dixon,  Chelicut,  and  Antalo. 

At  Axum  we  find  remains  of  ancient  works,  which,  differing  as  they  do 


*  We  have  indeed  not  very  much  authentic  information  of  this  country.  The  accounts 
with  which  we  have  been  furnished  hy  the  Arabian  writers,  Bakoi,  Edresi,  and  Macrisi,  are 
very  inaccurate,  and  abundantly  show  that  they  had  no  very  correct  knowledge  of  Abyssinia. 
The  sole  authorities,  until  lately,  on  this  subject,  have  been  the  works  of  the  Portuguese 
travelers  Alvarez,  Bermudez,  Paez,  Almeida,  and  Lobo,  which  were  abridged  by  Teller, 
and  illustrated  with  considerable  ability  by  Mr.  Ludolf  There  exists,  however,  in  the 
Library  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  a  MS. — by  M.  Petit  la  Croix,  dated  in  1700,  and  partly 
drawn  up  from  iuformation  furnished  by  Abyssinians,  whom  the  author  had  known  in  Egypt 
—which  contains  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  as  do  also  the  volumes  of  Mr, 
Bruce  and  Mr.  Salt. 

t  See  Ludolf.     Hist.  iEthiop.  lib.  1. ;  c.  1.  r^  ^ 
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fi'om  those  we  have  admired  in  Egypt,  nevertheless  are  sufficiently  gnxkd 
to  attract  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  traveller,  and  also  to  carry  to  his 
mind  the  conviction  th«t  here  once  stood  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Its 
origin,  some  of  the  native  chroniclers  carry  back  to  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  while  others  are  disposed — as  I  think  with  much  truth — to 
claim  for  it  a  far  higher  antiquity.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
the  existence  of  this  city  seems  not  to  have  been  known,  either  to 
Homer  or  to  Herodotus,  or  to  any  other  writer,  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 
It  must  also  be  admitted,  whatever  its  antiquity  may  be,  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  presume  it  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Ptolemies^ 
who  appear  to  have  marched  their  armies  southward  along  the  Bed 
Sea  and  even  to  have  established  a  temporary  throne  at  Axum. 

"  It  is  believed,''  says  M.  Poncet,  *'  that  this  was  the  country  of  the  queen 
of  Saba ;  several  villages  depending  upon  this  principality  bear  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Sabaim.  They  obtain  marble  in  the  mountains  which  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Europe ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  is,  they  also  find  a 
quantity  of  gold  even  in  tilling  their  ground.  They  brought  me  privately 
some  pieces  which  I  found  to  be  very  fine.''*  The  same  writer  relates  also 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  place  before  the  church  of  St  Helena, 
are  to  be  seen  three  pyramidal  and  triangular  spires  all  filled  with 
hieroglyphics. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  is  an  upright  slab  eight  feet  in 
length,  three  and  a  half  broad,  and  one  foot  in  thickness,  which  contains 
an  inscription  in  the  Greek  language,  illustrative  of  the  ancient  history 
of  the  country.  The  characters  are  said  to  be  deeply  cut,  and  nearly  two 
inches  long.     The  ti'anslation,  as  given  in  Mr.  Salt's  work,  is  as  follows : 

"  (We)  AeizanaSf  king  of  the  Axomites  and 
of  the  Homeritet  and  of  Raeidan,  and  of  the  Ethi- 
opian!, and  of  the  Sabeans,  and  of  Zeyla, 
and  of  Tiamo,  and  the  Boja,  and  of  the  Ta- 
quie,  King  of  Kings,  son  of  god, 
the  invincible  Man — ^having  rebelled 
on  an  occasion  the  nation  of  the  Boja, 
We  sent  our  bmthen 
Saiazona  and  Adephos 
to  make  war  upon  them ;  and  upon 
their  surrender  (our  brothers)  after  snbdning  them, 
brought  them  to  us  with  their  families, 
of  their  oxen  112,  and  of  their  sheep 
7424,  and  their  beasts  bearing  burthens ; 
nourishing  them  with  the  flesh  of  oxen,  and  giving  them  a 
supply  of  bread,  and  affording  them  to  drink 
beer  (sowa)  and  wine  (maize),  and  water  in  abondanoe 
who  (the  prisoners)  were  in  number  six  chiefs, 
with  their  multitude  in  number  .  .  . 
making  them  bread  every  day  of  wheat- 

•  A  voyage  in  Ethiopia,  during  the  years,  1698.— 1700.  p.  108.  C^r^r^nlo 
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Ml  cakes  *  S'  and  ghriog  them  wine  for  a  month 

until  the  time  that  they  brought  the  whole  body  to  us, 

whom  therefore  supplying  with  all  things 

fit,  and  clothing,  we  compelled  them  to  change  their 

abode,  and  sent  them  to  a  certain  place  of  our 

country  called  M a,  and  we  ordered  them 

again  to  be  supplied  with  bread,  furnishing 

to  these  six  chiefs,  oxen  4.^ 

In  grateful  acknowledgment  to  him  who  begat  me, 

the  invincible  Mars, 

I  have  dedicated  to  him  a  golden  statue,  and  one 

of  silver,  and  three  of  brass,  for  good.*' 

This  inscription  shows,  as  many  of  those  oh  the  Egyptian  monuments 
also  do,  that  the  kings  in  these  regions  generally  bore  among  their  other 
high-sounding  titles,  that  also  of  a  son  of  god  ;  still  we  should  be  greatly 
mistaken  were  we  therefore  to  presume  that  these  kings  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  in  reality  the  sons  of  gods.  They  might,  however,  perhaps 
have  wished  to  inspire  the  minds  of  their  subjects  with  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  offsprings  of  ancestors  who  were  of  divine  origin.  *We  see  also 
from  this  inscription,  that  the  captive  chiefs  were  treated  with  some  regard 
to  their  former  dignity,  and  that  they  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  no 
wanton  humiliations.  The  precise  time  when  the  monument  itself  was 
erected,  might  also  be  ascertained  from  this  inscription.  Because  we 
know  that  Aizana  was  king  of  the  Axumites  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Constantius ;  and  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius,  a  letter  from  that  popular  monarch  to  the  Ethopian  prince,  at  the 
time  he  was  reigning  conjointly  with  his  brother,  Saizana,  whose  name  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  above  inscription.  Therefore,  from  comparing  the 
date  of  the  imperial  communication  with  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is 
known  to  have  had  reference — the  disgrace  of  Frumentius  and  the  ortho- 
dox clergy — ^it  appears  that  the  inscription  must  have  been  engraved  about 
the  year  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  our  era. 

Mr.  Salt  says  that  all  the  information  which  could  be  got  concerning  the 
ruins  at  Axum  was  obtained  from  the  priests,  who,  on  the  authority  of 
their  sacred  books,  related  that  their  ancient  monuments  and  obelisks, 
originally  fifty-five  in  number — of  which  four  were  as  large  as  the  one  still 
standing — were  erected  by  Ethiopus,  the  father  of  Abyssinia,  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  They  said  also  that  the  great 
reservoir,  from  which  every  house  in  the  town  was  formerly  supplied  with 
water,  was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  king  Isaac,  by  the  Abuna 
Samuel,  who  died  at  Axum  four  hundred  and  two  years  ago,  and  was  buried 
under  the  daroo  tree,  which  still  remains  near  the  church.  From  the 
same  source  we  have  also  the  interesting  fact,  that  in  the  year  1070  a 
woman,  by  the  name  of  Goudit,  or  Judith,  who  had  great  authority,  came 
from  Amhara,  and,  excited  by  a  superstitious  motive,  destroyed  as  far  as 
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she  was  able,  these  remains  of  ancient  art ;  threw  down  the  obelisks,  broke 
the  altars,  and  laid  the  whole  place  in  ruins,  an  account  which  seems  not 
improbable,  as  we  are  told  that  there  is  every  appearance  of  many  of  the 
largest  altars  having  .been  scatttered  by  great  force,  and  removed  from 
their  place.* 

Mr.  Salt  thought  himself  justified  in  pronouncing  the  great  obelisk — 
which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  who  have  visited  Azum 
— as  the  most  perfect  monument  of  its  kind,  and  displaying  in  its  con- 
struction both  consummate  skill  and  ingenuity. 

There  are,  in  these  regions,  many  other  monuments,  all  of  which 
indicate  that  here  once  lived  a  civilized  nation.  There  is  a  prominent 
feature  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  which  is  common  to  almost  all  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  which  consists  in  the  evidently 
religious  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed.  This  circumstance 
bears  strong  testimony  to  the  development  of  the  religious  sentiment — 
at  least  as  far  as  public  worship  can  be  an  evidence  of  this  quality  in 
man — of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  countries. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  these  countries,  of 
which  we  have  now  taken  a  rapid  review,  entertained  in  its  chief  points 
the  same  religious  tenets  as  were  generally  prevalent  in  Egypt 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  government' which  prevailed  in  Ethiopia  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  we  find  from  the  account  given  by  Diodorus,  that  it 
was  hierarchic,  as  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  who 
chose  a  king  from  among  their  own  order.  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopians, 
says  this  historian,  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  other  nations ; 
but  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  nomination  of  their  kings,  which  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner :  the  priests  select  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  order,  and  whomsoever  of  those  selected  the  god  chooses — he  is 
carried  in  procession,  and  forthwith  proclaimed  sovereign  by  the  people, 
who  falling  down  adore  him  as  a  divinity,'  because  he  is  placed  over  the 
government  by  the  choice  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  person  thus  appointed 
immediately  enjoys  all  the  prerogatives  which  are  conceded  to  him  by  the 
laws,  and  is  supplied  with  rules  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct ;  but  he 
can  neither  reward  nor  punish  any  one  beyond  what  ancient  usages  and 
the  royal  statues  allow.  It  is  a  custom  among  them  to  inflict  upon  no 
subject  the  sentence  of  death,  even  though  he  should  be  one  of  the  worst 
of  criminals,  but  they  send  to  the  malefactor  one  of  the  servants  of  justice, 
who  bears  the  symbol  of  mortality.  When  the  criminal  sees  this  he  goes 
immediately  to  his  house  and  deprives  himself  of  life.  The  Greek  custom 
of  escaping  punishment  by  taking  refuge  in  another  country  is  not  there 
permitted.    It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  one  who  would  have  attempted 


See  Velentia's  Travels,  vol.  iii,  p.  98. 
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tight,  strangled  him  with  her  own  girdle,  in  order  to  save  her  fitmily  from 
the  greater  disgrace  of  having  one  of  its  members  denounced  as  a  fagitive. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  their  institutions  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  death  of  their  kings.  The  priests  at  Meroe,  who  attend  to  the  service 
of  the  gods  and  hold  the  highest  rank,  send  a  messenger  to  him  with  an 
order  to  die.  They  make  known  to  his  majesty,  that  heaven  requires  this 
sscrifice  at  hie  hands,  and  that  mortal  should  not  attempt  to  oppose  its 
decrees;  and  perhaps  add  such  reasons, as  could  not  be  controverted  by 
weak  underatandings,  prejudiced  by  a  reverence  for  ancient  customs. 

We  know,  however,  from  the. same  author,  that  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  Ptolemy,  when  the  light  of  Grecian  philosophy  had  already  pene- 
trated into  Ethiopia,  that  the  sovereign  of  lleroe,  whose  name  was  Eiga* 
menes,  resolved  to  shake  off  the  domination  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  At 
the  head  of  an  armed  band  he  proceeded  to  their  principal  temple,  and 
caused  all  the  priests  there  present  to  be  killed  ;  by  which  bold  -meaeura^ 
adds  the  historian,  be  rendered  himself  a  monarch  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
name. 

Mr.  Heeren  very  judiciously  observes,  that  in  a  country  whose  government 
so  widely  differed  from  anythhig  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  it  is 
noasonable  to  suppose  that  a  similar  peculiarity  would  apply  to  the  people 
who  could  hardly  bear  any  similitude  to  the  civilized  nations  of  modem 
Europe.  Mer^e,  be  presumes,  rather  resembled  in  appearance  the  larger 
states  of  intefior  Africa  at  the  present  day ;  a  number  of  small  nations  of 
the  most  opposite  habits  and  manners,  some  with  and  some  without  settled 
homes,  constituting  what  is  called  an  empire;  although  the  general  pditical 
band  which  holds  them  together  is  loose,  and  often  scarcely  perceptible. 
In  Ethopia,  however,  this  band  was  of  a  twofold  nature ;  first,  religion  or 
%  certain  worship  resting  upon  oracles  ;  and  secondly  commerce ;  unques- 
tionably the  strongest  chains  by  which  barbarians  could  be  bound,  for  the 
one  gratified  the  superstitious,  and  the  other  the  covetous  and  sensual. 
Kratoetbenes  relates,  that  in  his  time  the  island  comprised  a  variety  of 
people ;  of  whom  some  followed  agriculture,  others  a  i^omadic  or  pastoral 
life,  and  a  third  class  the  more  active  pursuit  of  hunting.  All  chose  what 
seemed  best  adapted  to  the  respective  districts  in  which  they  lived.* 

Before  we  enter  on  a  historical  narrative  of  Ethiopia,  we  will  say  a 
few  words  of  the  country  of  the  TVoglodytes  or  cave-dwellers, — a  country 
which  is  formed  by  the  high  grounds  that  divide  Abyssinia  from  the  coast 


•  Historical  Besearchet.     The  aoconnt  given  by  Pliay  of  the  peoinBolar 

tncVof  MaroS  corresponds  imnarkably  with  Uie  indications  which  still  remain  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  '<  Ipsitm  oppidom  MereSn  ab  isttiiita  insnla  (i.  e.  looo  obi,  ooaflmmt  Nilrta  •« 
Astaboras)  abessa  Ixx  millia  poasnnm.  Jnztaqne  4liAm  insolam  Tadn  deztro  snbenntibw 
alveo  que  portnm  faoeret  iEdtfioia  oppldi  panoa.  Bagnara  fominam  Oandacen,  fssd 
naosen  mnltis  jam  annis  ad  regmas  traasiit.   Dalsbram  Hsansmis  et  ibi  saanim.    Bt  tela 

tracts  Sacella.  ImD.  V1«  uigmzeu  uy  "V-J  v_y  v^pt  iv^ 
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of  lh«  Red  Sea.  Hie  eoil  ud  the  cHmate  itself  tiave  in  all  ages  kept  the 
inhabitants  in  a  savage  state.  Separated  into  small  tribes,  and  subject  to 
hereditary  chiefii ;  they  lired  formerly,  and  in  many  points  still  continue 
to  live,  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  consisting  of  goats,  and  also  in  somt- 
degree  on  fish.  The  caves  and  openuEigs  in  the  rocks  are  their  ordinary 
dwellings,  a  kind  of  lodging  which,  in  ancient  times  was  adopted  in  many 
other  countries  of  the  world.  We  find  traces  of  such  a  usage  in  MoBsia,  in 
Italy,  in  Spain  and  in  Prance,  and  even  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus  and  of 
Mount  Atlas.  In  Sicily  there  is  an  example  of  a  whole  (own  formed  by 
the  excavation  of  the  body  of  a  hill.  But  of  all  the  races  that  have  dwelt 
in  caverns,  the  Troglodytes  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  have  the  loi^reet 
preserved  the  habits  and  the  name. 

If  we  now  direct  our  course  northward,  following  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  toward  the  confines  of  Egypt,  we  shall  observe  that  the  coast  makes  a 
great  concave  sweep,  and  forms  what  is  called  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  geographers  Foul  Bay.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  is  the  port  of 
the  Abyssinians,  and  behind  is  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Basa 
er  Bedja.  Arabian  writers  tell  us  that  it  is  a  kingdom  separated  from 
Nubia  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  rich  in  gold,  silver  and  emeralds.  The 
accounts  which  we  have  received  from  the  ancients  respecting  the  name 
and  boundaries  of  this  province,  are  very  discordant  The  term  Beza,  it  is 
presumed,  may  be  found  in  that  of  the  promontory  called  Baztum  by 
ancient  writers,  and  now  Ras  el  Comol.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  called 
Bugeha  by  Leo  Africanus,  Boguites  on  the  inscription  at  Axum,  and 
Bedjah  by  the  most  of  the  Arabian  historians,  lead  a  nomadic  and  savage 
life.  They  derive  an  abundant  substance  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
their  camels,  cattle  and  sheep.  They  have  no  government  but  that 
exercised  by  every  fother  over  his  own  &mily:  thus  propagating  the 
primeval  form  of  government  among  men.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
strongly  attached  to-  each  other,  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  but  at  the 
same  time  carrying  on  robbery  as  a  trade,  continually  plundering  the 
neighboring  agriculturists,  and  the  trading  caravans.  Having  thus  accepted 
the  moral  code  of  the  Arabians,  Bruce  asserts  that  they  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  Abyssinian  language,  but  Abdallah  entertains  the  opinion  that  they 
belong  to  the  race  of  the  Berbers.  M.  duatrem^re  has  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Bedjahs  with  the  Blemmyes  of  the 
anelento  ;*  but  Dr.  Russel  thinks  that  the  descriptions  of  these  writers 
apply  perhaps  with  greater  precision  to  the  Ababdehs,  the  people  that 
inhabit  the  desert  which  expands  between  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

Suakin  is  chiefly  worthy  of  our  notice  as  being  one  of  the  principal 
perls  which  now  connect  Abyssinia  with  the  opposite  coast ;  having  in  this 
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iMfpaol  fUfiirmtM  the  more  aacieBi  harbor  of  Aedad— the  Gidid  of 
Portuguese  writers. 

The  portion  of  the  shore  which  we  have  now  surveyed  is  generally 
called  the  Midre  Bahamagash,  or  the  land  of  the  Sea4dng9  whose  goFem- 
meat  formerly  extended  from  Suakin,  to  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandei, 
Baroa,  its  ancient  capital,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  Abjrsnnia  towards 
the  Gulf.  If  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  direct  our  course  further  to  the 
south,  the  coast  we  then  traverse  bears  the  name  of  Dancali,  or,  according 
to  Niebohr,  Denakil ;  it  consists  of  waste  lands,  and  is  void  of  all  valuable 
productions  except  salt  Beyond  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandel,  which  ter- 
minates the  Bed  Sea,  we  find  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  a  country  of  which  we 
have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge.  On  the  riiores  of  ^the  ocean  live  the 
Somaulies,  a  people  who  are  supposed  to  possess  the  land  which  in  ancient 
tknes  belonged  to  the  Macrobian  Ekhiopians  spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  and 
fiuned  for  their  longevity. 

Though  the  ancients  applied  the  name  of  Ethiopia  as  a  general  term, 
not  only  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  also  in  consequence  of  their  erroneous 
geographical  knowledge  to  a  part  of  Asia»  yet  the  regions  of  which  we 
have  now  taken  a  cursory  view,  they,  in  a  specific  sense,  named  Ethiopia ; 
of  which  the  kingdom  of  Heroe  was  known  to  those  earliest  Greek  writers, 
whose  works  are  still  extant,  while  the  Greeks  appear  not  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  that  of  the  Axumit»*  until  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

From  the  knowledge  we  have  of  these  rqrions,  I  think  we  may  concede 
that  there  is  ample  evidence  of  an  ancient  civilization,  which  cannot  easily 
be  refuted,  paiiicularly  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Mero&  There  may 
be,  however,  those  who  entertain  a  doubt  whether  it  was  an  indigenous 
plant,  or  whether  it  was  transplanted  from  a  foreign  soil ;  still  I  think  when 
we  consider  the  high  antiquity  of  the  civilization  of  the  Hindoos,  and  all 
the  circumstances  already  alluded  to,  connected  with  this  subject,  we  may 
be  assured,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  Ethiopia  was  civilized  by  a  Hindoo 
edony,  the  chief  seat  of  which  was  Meroe. 

There  has  nevertheless  been  much  variety  of  opinion  between  modem 
writers  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  language  of  the  early  colonists  who 
occupied  the  countries  now  surveyed  by  us,  and  which  extend  from  the 
border  of  Egypt  to  Sennaar,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  yet  I  deem 
it  superfluous  to  repeat  opinions  which  are  mere  conjectures.  Still  we 
may  be  assured  none  can  deny,  that  this  people  consisted  in  general  of  a 
mixed  race ;  confirming  the  opinion  that  foreign  colonists  in  times  immemo- 
rial settled  among  the  aborigines.    The  Abyssmians  themselves,  although 
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folly  ignorant  of  the  time  and  circumstances  which  marked  the  eettlemeal 
of  their  foreign  ancestors  in  these  regions,  have  insisted  upon  connecting 
their  ancient  faith,  their  civil  polity,  as  well  as  the  pedigree  of  their  royal 
fiunily,  with  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Solomon  at  Jerusalem. 
The  events  now  alluded  to  are  embodied  in  a  treatise  called  the  ^*  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  Abyssinia ;"  the  author  of  which  says,  "  We  write  the  law 
and  government  of  Ibn  Hakim,  (Menilec,)  the  son  of  Solomon.  With  him 
there  came  twelve  doctors  of  law,  that  form  the  right  hand  bench  in  ju^- 
ment."  He  then  mentions  some  of  the  high  officers  who  came  along  witk 
this  prince;  such  as  the  master  of  horse,  high  ohamberlaio,  and  he 
"  who  carried  the  ten  commandments  and  holy  water."  This  work,  the 
authority  of  which  is  not  high,  is  sometimes  entitled,  '^  Kebir  Zaneguste, 
or  Glory  of  Kings."  Still  it  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  faithful  record 
of  their  ancient  history.*  A  nation  is  always  ready  to  believe  what  flatterB 
its  vanity. 

This  chronicle  begins  with  a  list  of  the  emperors,  from  Arwe,  or  the  ser- 
pent, to  the  above-mentioned  Menilec,  the  pretended  son  of  Solomon.  Of 
these  monarcbs,  some  are  said  to  have  reigned  several  centuries.  Prom 
Henilec  downwards,  the  succession  bears  a  somewhat  more  probable  aspect, 
still  no  reliance  at  all  can  be  placed  upon  its  accuracy.  Equally  meagre 
are  the  accounts  given  to  us  by  the  Greek,  Jewish  and  Roman  writers,  re- 
specting the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  The  praise,  how^ 
ever,  for  justice,  which  the  Greeks  awarded  to  the  Ethiopians,  seems  to  me 
to  be  evidence  of  the  reverence  which  the  priesthood  of  Heroe  had  inspired 
in  all  the  neighboring  nations,  by  means  of  the  protection  they  aflforded 
to  trade,  by  the  impartiality  with  which  they  decided  the  disputes  thai 
happened  to  arise  among  the  merchants  that  gathered  on  this  sacred 
spot,  and  by  the  solemn  worship  they  performed  in  honor  of  the  gods.  In 
treating  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  I  have  shown  the  intimate  connection 
which  existed  between  that  country, and  at  least  a  part  of  Ethiopia; 
hence,  I  think,  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  the  high  reputation  of  the  Ethiopians  for  virtue,  origi- 
nated in  the  influence  that  the  priests  of  Meroe  exercised,  and  in  the 
respect  paid  to  their  just  and  wise  conduct.  The  abrogation  of  the 
punishment  of  death  by  Sabaco,  during  the  time  of  his  dominion  over 
Egypt,  speaks  highly  in  favor  of  the  humanity  and  good  sense  of  the 
Ethiopians.  I  will  here  observe  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that 
the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe  were  not  black,  but,  as  I  consider  without  success ; 
still  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  of  the  unmixed 
negro  race,  though  it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  they  differed  in  color 
from  the  negro ;  for,  even  at  the  present  day,  as  mentioned  before,  we 
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find  people  in  these  regions  who  are  blaek,  and  still  not  negroes.  The 
probability  is,  they  were  a  mixed  race;  being  more  or  less  dark,  and 
perhaps  some  even  quite  white ;  but  in  many  there  undoubtedly  flowed 
negro  blood.  * 

We  know  from  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  some- 
times joined  their  forces  with  those  of  Egypt  in  warlike  expeditions ;  sdn 
they  do  not  inform  us  whether  as  allies  or  vassals.  We  know,  however, 
from  sources  already  mentioned,  that  there  were  Ethiopian  kings  who 
were  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  some  monarchs  of  Egypt,  and  also 
that  this  country  at  other  times  was  ruled  by  Ethiopian  princes. 

That  Ethiopia  was  inhabited  by  powerful  nations  in  ancient  times,  we 
have  not  the  least  cause  to  doubt,  and  among  other  evidences,  is  a  very 
prominent  one  furnished  in  what  Herodotus  relates  in  regard  to  the  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  Cambyses,  the  Persian  conqueror  of  Egypt,  against 
the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  whose  country  was  said  to  possess  vast  quan* 
tities  of  gold.  This  account  possesses  much  interesting  information,  and 
is  in  substance  as  follows : 

Cambyses,  who  had  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Macrobians, 
selected  for  that  purpose,  from  among  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fisheaters  of 
Elephantine,  who  understood  their  language,*  some  persons  that  were  to 
carry  to  the  monarch  of  that  distant  nation  presents,  conristing  of  a 
purple  robe,  a  golden  necklace,  bracelets,  perfumes,  and  a  cask  of  palm 
wine.  But  the  Macrobian  prince  either  only  suspected  that  these  ambas- 
sadors were  but  spies,  or  discovered  that  they  really  were  so.  He  looked  ttt 
the  gift  of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  but  immediately  returned  the  robe, 
the  perfumes,  the  bracelets,  and  the  necklace,  taking  these  last  for  a  species 
of  fetter.  The  wine,  however,  he  found  very  delicate,  and  was  pleased 
therefore  to  retain  it.  He  asked  what  age  the  Persians  generally  attained, 
and  what  their  king  was  accustomed  to  eat.  The  ambassadors  informed 
him  that  the  monarch  of  Persia  subsisted  chiefly  on  bread,  describing  at 
the  same  time  *the  nature  of  corn  ;  and  added,  that  the  greatest  age  to 
which  the  Persians  attained  was  eighty  years.  He  answered,  that  he 
was  not  surprised  at  their  living  no  longer,  considering  the  rubbish  on 
which  they  fed,  and  that  probably  they  would  not  live  even  so  long  were  it 
not  for  their  good  drink,  in  which  he  allowed  that  they  certainly  excelled  the 
Macrobians.  Upon  being  asked  in  his  turn  to  what  age  his  people  arrived, 
and  upon  what  they  subsisted,  he  replied  a  hundred  years,  and  sometimes 
longer,  and  that  their  food  was  boiled  flesh  and  milk.  He  sent  to  Cam- 
byses in  return  for  his  presents,  a  great  bow,  and  told  the  ambassadors  to 


*  Tf  tbii  be  trne,  ft  glance  at  die  map  will  perraade  ns,  if  the  Macrobian  ItfUiiopiaat 
"kvally  lived  wbere  the  Somanlies  now  dwell,  that  theie  nmat  baTe  exiated  a  eonnnon  Im- 
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inform  their  mastar,  that  when  he  could  bead  k  as  aadly  as  one  of  the 
Macrobians,  he  might  undertake  an  expedition  agaioet  that  people. 

When  the  ambassadon  expressed  surprise  at  the  longevity  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, they  were  conducted  to  a  certain  fountain,  in  which,  after  having 
bathed,  they  became  shming  as  if  anointed  with  oil,  and  emitted  from 
their  bodies  the  perfume  of  violets.  But  they  asserted  that  the  water  was 
of  so  unsubstantial  a  nature,  that  neither  wood,  nor  anything  still  lighter 
than  wood,  would  float  on  its  surface,  but  everything  instantly  sank  to  the 
bottQm.  If  their  representation  in  this  respect  was  to  be  relied  on,  the 
constant  use  of  it,  concludes  Herodotus,  may  probably  explain  the  extreme 
length  of  Kfe  which  the  Ethiopians  attain.* 

There  was  shown  to  the  ambassadors,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tUngs  in  that  strange  land,  what  was  called  the  Table  of  the  Sun.  This 
was  a  meadow,  in  the  skirts  of  the  city,  in  which  much  boiled  flesh  was 
laid,  placed  there  by  the  magistrates  every  night,  and  free  to  all  who  might 
choose  to  eat  during  the  following  day.  The  inhabitants,  whose  inquiries 
were  not  allowed  to  be  very  profound,  were  taught  to  say  that  the  earth 
brought  it  forth.  The  envoys  were  next  conducted  to  the  prison ;  where 
the  captives  were  bo&nd  in  golden  chains ;  brass  among  the  Ethiopians 
being  one  of  the  greatest  rarities.  Finally,  they  were  conducted  to  see 
the  sepulchres  or  tombs,  which  were  represented  as  being  made  of  glass,  in 
the  following  manner :  The  corpse,  after  being  prepared,  as  in  Egypt,  was 
covered  over  with  plaster,  upon  which  was  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
deceased,  as  like  to  the  original  as  possible.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  case  of 
glass  or  native  crystal,  which  they  dug  up  in  great  abundance.  The  dead 
body  remained  in  this  frame,  without  any  disgusting  appearance  or  smell,  a 
whole  year ;  the  nearest  relation  keeping  it  in  his  house,  and  offering  it 
sacrifices ;  after  which  it  was  taken  into  the  city,  and  deposited  with  the 
others. 

After  executing  their  commission  the  envoys  returned,  and  Cambyses, 
we  are  told  by  the  same  historian,  was  so  irritated  at  their  report,  that  he 
look  the  resolution  to  proceed  instantly  against  the  Ethiopians,  without 
even  providing  for  the  necessary  sustenance  of  his  army,  or  taking  into  ^kni- 
sideration  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  earth. 
The  moment  that  he  heard  the  report  of  the  envoys,  like  one  deprived  of 
all  the  powers  of  reason,  he  commenced  his  march  with  the  whole  body  of 
bis  infantry,  leaving  no  forces  behind  but  such  Greeks  as  had  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  at  Thebes  he  selected  from  his  army  about 
fifty  thousand  men,  whom  he  ordered  to  make  an  incursion  against  the 


*  It  it  related  hj  a  traveler  who  Tidted  Senegal  in  the  fifteenth  oentory,  that  ^  nathfiM 
made  um  of  a  oertakk  oQ  in  the  preparation  of  fheir  food,  whioh  poatetied  a  fhmolpid 
qoalitj,  via.  that  of  an  odor  like  vloleti,  a  taete  like  oil  of  oUto^  and  Ike  power  of  tiagkif 
the  Tictnalt  with  a  color  more  beautifid  than  iaffron.  ^  , 
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AflmoBiam,  aad  to  bam  die  phce  fnm  whaeh  Ibetwacbs  «f  Jojpker  wmb 
daUT€red }  hm  himsdf  with  the  fpmainder  of  hit  troops  mucbad  againttt 
the  Ifacrobians.  But  ere  he  had  adyaneed  a  fifth  pari  of  the  way  on  hk 
intended  expedition,  the  provieioDe  he  bad  carried  with  htm  were  totally 
coiieunied.  The  soldiers  then  began  to  slaugbter  the  beaats  which  i»rried 
the  baggage,  but  these  also  eoon  failed.  If,  observes  the  historian,  afler 
diese  incidents,  Cambyses  had  permitted  his  passions  to  cod,  and  had  led 
his  army  back  again,  be  might,  notwithstanding  his  indissretion,  stiU 
haye  deserved  praise.  But  instead  of  this,  his  infatuation  continued,  and 
he  proceeded  on  bis  march.  His  men,  as  long  the  earth  afforded  them  any 
sustenance,  were  contented  to  feed  on  roots  and  plants ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  arrived  among  the  sands  of  the  desert,  than  some  of  them  were 
induced  by  fiunine  to  proceed  to  the  most  horrid  extremities.  They  drew 
lots,  and  every  tenth  man  was  destined  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  rest 
When  the  king  was  toid  of  this  fietct,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  his 
troops  devouring  one  another,  and  resolved  to  abandon  his  purpose.  After 
losing  a  great  part,  of  his  army,  be  arrived  in  due  time  at  Thebes,  iroai 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Memphis. 

The  Macrobtans,  or  long  lived  Ethiopians,  must  have  been  a  very  cele- 
brated people  in  the  time  of  Gambyses,  because  that  proud  monarch  would 
not  have  otherwise  condescended  to  send  any  ambassadors  to  them. 
Though  it  is  generally  thought  that  this  people  occupied  the  country  which 
extends  eastward  of  the  Straits  of  Bab  d  tftemdeb  along  the  coast,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  some  doubt  whether  this  really  was  the  case ;  because  I 
think  that  Cambyses  would  then  have  undertaken  a  naval  expedition 
against  them,  rather  than  have  attempted  to  penetrate  the  desert.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea 
may  have  deterred  him  from  a  naval  enterprise  which  required  the  crossing 
of  that  water. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  following  extract  fix>m  Cosmos — generally 
called  Indicopleastes,  who  lived  \n  the  sixth  century  of  our  era — aUudes 
to  the  Hacrobians,  and  thus  affords  an  explanation  of  the  least  credible 
part  of  the  narrative  given  by  the  envoys  of  Cambyses,  in  their  notice  in 
regard  to  the  Table  of  the  Sun.  ^<  The  land  of  frankincense,''  says  he, 
'*  lies  at  the  farthest  end  of  Ethiopia,  fifty  days'  journey  from  Axum,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ocean,  though  it  does  not  extend  to  it  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighboring  Barbaria,  or  the  country  of  Sasu,  fetch  from  thence 
frankincense  and  other  costly  spices,  which  they  transport  by  water  to 
Arabia-Felix  and  India.  This  country  of  Sasu  is  very  rich  in  gold  mines. 
Every  year  the  king  of  Axum  sends  some  of  his  people  to  this  place  for 
gold.  These  are  joined  by  many  other  merchants,  so  that  altogether  they 
form  a  caravan  of  about  five  hundred  persons.  They  carry  with  them 
oxen,  salt,  and  iron.  When  they  arrive  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  country 
they  take  up  their  quarters,  and  make  a  krge  barrier  of  thorns.    In  the 


OMantiiM,  hsviof  ilMighlerai  and  eat  up  their  weo,  tiuiy  lajr  the  pisoib 
of  ileflh,  as  well  ae  the  iron  and  salt,  upon  the  thorns.  Then  oome  th^ 
mhabitants,  and  place  one  or  more  parcels  of  gold  upon  the  warei^  and 
wait  outside  the  enclosure.  The  owners  of  the  flesh  and  other  goods  then 
examine  whether  this  be  equal  to  the  gold  oflered  or  not.  If  so,  they  take 
the  gold,  and  the  ethers  take  the  wares ;  if  not,  the  latter  still  add  more 
geld,  or  take  baok  what  they  had  already  put  down.  The  trade  is  carried 
on  in  this  manner,  because  the  languages  are  different,  and  they  have  no 
interpreters.  It  takes  about  five  days  to  dispose  of  the  goods  they  bring 
with  them." 

From  this  statement  Mr.  Heeren  concludes,  that  the  Table  or  Altar  of 
the  Sun,  was  the  market-place  in  which  the  trade  with  strangers  was  trans* 
aeted.  When  we  consider  that  even  at  this  time  almost  all  the  commerce  of 
Africa  is  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  buildings  dedicated  to  religious 
worship,  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  that  rellgiotts  notions  should  have 
been  connected  with  this  mercantile  establishment,  upon  which,  perhaps^ 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  depended. 

This  kind  of  trade,  without  oral  oommunication,  wiU  not  seem 
strange  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  usi^es  of  barbarous  nations 
In  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  the  practice  is  still  continued.  When  it  ie 
said  that  the  ohie&  of  the  people  laid  the  flesh  down  at  night,  and  thai 
during  the  day  any  one  who  <Jiose  might  eat  of  it,  while  the  inhabitants 
at  large  reported  that  it  sprang  from  the  earth,  we  are  only  to  infer  that 
ibis  important  trade  was  conducted  under  the  inspection  of  the  puUic 
magistrates ;  that  every  one  took  what  he  thought  proper  on  leaving  an 
equivalent;  and  that  as  the  merchants  who  supplied  it  came  from  a  distant 
land,  and  were  not  seen  themselves  in  the  transaction,  a  vulgar  error,  like 
the  one  mentioned,  might  very  naturally  arise.  By  the  boiled  flesh,  noticed 
by  Herodotus,  must  probably  be  understood  dried  flesh,  as  this  is  the  usual* 
way  it  is  preserved  in  those  regions,*  where,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bruce,  that 
it  Is  still  considered  as  a  great  delicacy. 

'  Lord  Valentia  who  has  lately  visited  tbe  country  supposed  to  be  the  one 
■ow  under  consideration,  gives  us  some  interesting  information  confirming 
the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Heeren.  ^  The  coast  from  Bab  el  Mandeb  to 
Guardafui,"  he  says,  "is  inhabited  by  the  Soumelies,  a  v^ydark  race  with 
woolly  hair,  neither  completely  negroes  nor  Arabians.  They  are  not 
savages,  as  Bruce  has  depicted  them,  but  a  friendly,  well-disposed  people. 
Their  country  is  the  natural  staple  for  the  commerce  between  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  in  it  the  greatest  marts  are  found,  gums,  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense, cattle  and  slaves  are  the  commodities  exported,  in  exchange  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  gold  and  ivory,  they  receive  the  productions  of  the 
Hjast,  including  those  from  the  remoter  parts  of  India.^'t 


/  Hfl«ren*«  HinliDri^al  RoMmdiat,  t  VtlBiitia't  Tmroli,  79^.  ii»  p.  970^ 
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WnMk  iht  tioMef  Chunbytefl  to  Ihal  of  Angutiut,  histDry  almost  loses 
sight  of  Ethiopia.  There  remains,  however,  some  evidence,  that  Ptolemy 
Bvergetes,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  made  an  attempt  to  add 
Ethiopia  to  his  dominions,  but  as  he  appears  to  have  advanced  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  this  expedition  furnished  the  Greeks  probably  with  but 
scanty  informaticn  of  that  country,  or  at  least  if  they  gathered  any,  it  has 
not  been  handed  down  to  us.  But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  about 
twenty  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Romans,  who 
then  had  become  masterrof  Eg}'pt,  came  into  collision  with  the  indepen- 
dent states,  which  still  flourished  near  ancient  Meroe. 

We  are  told  by  Strabo,  and  the  historian  Dio,  that  the  effort  made 
bf  MliuB  Gallus,  who  appeare  to  have  had  the  chief  command  in  Upper 
Egypt,  to  subdue  Arabia,  was  the  origin  of  the  war  with  queen  Candace. 
This  expedition  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  being  the  only  one 
which  the  Romans  ever  attempted  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  desfert. 
Tbt  burning  sands  and  the  poisonous  winds  of  the  desert  taught  that  war- 
like people,  that  the  most  heroic  courage,  even  when  seconded  by  the  most 
strict  discipline,  cannot  overcome  such  physical  obstacles. 

As  the  neigboring  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt  were  left  destitute  of  troops, 
the  soldiers  of  Candace,  after  forcing  the  garrisons  of  Philse,  Syene  and 
Elephantine,  committed  great  ravages  in  the  low  country,  demolished  the 
4»tatues  of  Augustus  wherever  they  found  them,  and  finally  collected  a  very 
valuable  amount  of  duty  Petronius,  who  was  at  that  time  prefect  of 
Egypt,  feeling  that  it  was  inconsisent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name 
to  bear  such  an  insult,  without  inflicting  due  punishment,  hastened  to  as- 
semble about  tf'n  thousand  men,  and  marched  against  the  Ethiopians. 
These  were  not,  however,  qualified  to  resist  in  the  open  field  an  attack  by 
the  formidable  legions  of  Rome,  for  their  armor  consisted  chiefly  of  a  huge 
buckler  of  raw  hide,  hatchets  and  spears  headed  with  iron.  Only  a  few 
were  armed  with  swords,  a  weapon  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed. 
The  issue  of  the  contest  could  consequently  not  long  remain  doubtful,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  in  numbers  the  Ethiopians  possessed,  who 
were,  therefore,  after  some  resistance,  compelled  to  flee,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Romans  into  the  fartherest  recesses  of  their  difficult  country.  The 
queen,  Candace,  unable  to  defend  her  capital,  had  sought  refuge  in  a 
stronghold,  whence  die  sent  messengers  to  make  proposals  for  peace,  but 
Petronius  would  not  listen  to  any  conditions  until  he  had  captured  and 
plundered  the  royal  city  of  Napata,  the  true  position  of  which  cannot  now 
*  with  certainty  be  determined. 

The  success  of  the  Roman  general  did  not  secure  to  him  the  advantage 
of  a  permanent  conquest.  Having  proceeded  about  nitie  hundred  miles 
^tant  from  Syene,  and  being  assured  that  if  he  continued  his  advance 
he  should  have  to  encounter  all  the  horrors  of  a  sandy  desert,  withom 
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provisioM  and  water,  he  resolved  to  letrace  hie  etepe,  hwmg  in  Mnmiis, 
a  town  situated  on  the  Nile  below  the  great  cataract,  a  gairiaoii  of  fear 
hundred  men,  with  supplies  for  two  years.  Gandace  attempted  to  surprise 
this  fort,  but  without  success.  Still  Petronius  peroeived  thai  no  object 
worthy  of  the  expense  and  the  exertions  which  must  be  ineurred  would 
be  attained  by  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Consequently  he  was  induced 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  queen,  who^  finding  that  she  was 
unequal  to  match  her  powerful  enemies  in  the  field,  had  renewed  her 
solicitations  for  peace.  We  are  told  that  when  she  was  informed  she 
must  send  ambassadors  to  Augustus,  she  inquired  who  he  was,  and  when 
he  lived.  Guides  were  supplied  to  conduct  them  to  the  emperor,  who  then 
happened  to  be  at  Samos.  He  gave  them  a  fiivorable  reception  ;  and  not 
only  granted  the  request  of  their  mistress,  but  relieved  her  from  the  tribute 
which  Petronius  had  imposed  upon  her. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  the  focts  brought  to  light  by  the  invasioa 
of  Petronius,  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
was  in  Ethiopia  an  independent  kingdom,  altogether  unconnected  with  that 
part  of  Ihe  country  now  named  Abyssinia.  The  dominions  of  the  queen 
Caodace  appear  to  have  extended  over  the  valleys  watered  by  the  river, 
and  perhaps  over  a  part  of  the  neighboring  deserts  with  which  these  fertile 
plains  are  encircled.  Neither  Strabo  or  Dio  makes  any  allusion  to  the 
territories  which  extend  towards  the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
among  the  various  lists  of  sovereigns,  obtained  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  lb. 
Salt,  during  their  residence  in  the  former  country,  the  name  of  this  queen 
has  not  been  found. 

The  history  of  Nubia  is,  from  the  time  of  Candace,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  shrouded  in  utter  darkness.  We  have  no  information 
when  the  successors  of  this  queen  ceased  to  sway  the  sceptre  over  this 
country,  or  by  what  causes  their  throne  was  overthrown ;  whether  this 
event  took  place  by  the  successive  assaults  of  Abyssinian  armies  led  by 
ambitious  princes,  or  by  the  inroads  of  the  savage  tribes  that  occupied  the 
mountainous  country  on  the  south,  or  the  wastes  of  the  Libyan  Desert 
The  rays  of  civilization  which  once  spread  their  light  over  the  regions 
about  Meroe,  may  perhaps  have  been  extinguished  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Moslems,  who,  after  the  triumph  of  their  caliph  over  Egypt,  may  have 
been  induced  to  extend  their  conquests  farther  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  A  similar  obscurity  prevails  for  the  first  eight  centuries  of  our  era 
in  regard  to  Abyssinia,  which  is  only  occasionally  lighted  op  by  the  infor- 
mation— not  much  to  be  relied  upon — afforded  by  the  ecclesiastical* 
writers,  who  endeavored  to  connect  its  affairs  with  those  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Alexandria.  It  is,  therefore,  not  until  the  time  when  the  Portuguese, 
attracted  by  their  love  of  gold,  and  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion, 
penetrated  into  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  that  our  inquiries  in  regard  to 
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tbe  hialory  and  condition  of  Abyminia  begin  to  meet  with  any  degpree  td 
Miccess.  But  we  will  defer  panaing  these  InTesttgationi  until  we  come 
to  treat  on  modem  history. 

Tbe  scanty  information  with  which  we  are  furnished  by  the  ancient 
writers  concerning  tbe  people  that  inhabited  Ethiopia  Proper,  prevents  us 
from  acquiring  that  loiowledge  we  would  fain  wish  to  obtain  of  the 
interesting  nations,  who,  in  ancient  times,  dwelt  in  these  regions.  Yet  the 
monuments  still  extant  assure  us  that  this  land  was  once  the  home  of 
civilization,  and  that  thus  £Etr  the  iame  which  they  enjoyed  was  wdl 
deserved ;  and  when  we  consider  that  this  fame  is  as  ancient  as  any  of 
the  historical  records  of  any  people  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  then  I  think 
we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  antiquity  of  the  civilisation  whieh  onee 
existed  there  is  very  remote,  and  probably  extends  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  Egypt. 


LETTER   XXVIII. 

HISTORY    OF    THE     BDOMITSS. 

Having  spoken  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  Ethiopia,  the  probable  mother  of 
her  civilization,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  several  tribes  who 
occupied  that  country,  which,  in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  term, 
we  call  Syria,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  for  many  centuries  the  con- 
stant enemies  of  Egypt 

Our  first  inquiry  will  be  directed  to  the  Edomites.  Esau,  who  also  was 
called  Edom,*  is  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  this  tribe.  We  are  told  by 
the  Jewish  writers  that  he  was  a  man  who  delighted  in  the  chase,  and 
thus  became  tf  man  of  the  field ;  and  that  by  plentifully  providing  for  his 
fiither's  table,  he  won  his  particular  affection.  But  happening  one  day  to 
spend  a  longer  time  than  usual  in  his  favorite  occupation,  he  returned 
home,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  Perceiving  that  Jacob,  his 
younger  brother,  had  prepared  some  pottage^  he  begged  of  him  to  give  him 
some  of  it  Jacob,  in  reply,  declared  himself  willing,  but  in  return 
demanded  the  birthright  of  his  brother.  Esau,  either  through  heedlessness, 
or  driven  by  extreme  hunger,  assented  to  this  ungenerous  proposition. 

It  is  related  that  Esau  caused  his  parents  much  grief  by  his  marriage  with 


*  The  word  Bdom  tignifiM  rod.    Biaa  !•  pretwiied  to  faaTe  got  tUi  ntfiiie  «ither  fimo  Ui 


red  hair,  or  from  the  oolor  of  the  pottage  by  whieh  the  erBfty  JMob 
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dne  of  the  daugfaterB  of  Helh ;  but  that  he  afterwards  regained,  at  ieait^ 
hk  fitther's  aflection.  When  Isaac,  his  £Etther,  bad  grown  <rfd,  and  his  sight 
had  become  dim,  he  called  Esau,  and  told  him  that  he  knew  not  how  long 
he  had  yet  to  live,  and  therefore  should  be  glad  if  he  would  take  his  quiver 
and  his  bow,  and  go  out  and  procure  venison,  and  dress  it  for  him  in  a 
savory  manner,  that  his  soul  might  bless  him  before  he  died.  Esau  did  as 
his  father  had  desired ;  but  while  he  was  absent,  his  mother,  who  was 
partial  to  Jacob,  and  who  had  heard  the- words  that  had  been  spdcen  be- 
tween him  and  his  fiither,  dressed  Jacob  in  EiSau's  clothes/  and  preparing  a 
dish  of  savory  meat,  sent  him  with  it  to  his  father,  who,  thus  deceived, 
pronounced  the  blessing,  deemed  by  him  irrevocable,  over  Jacob.  When 
Isaac,  instantly  afterwards  by  the  coming  of  Esau,  was  made  aware  of  the 
deceit  practised  by  his  younger  son,  he  evinced  signs  of  bitter  regret;  but 
said,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  recall  the  blessing.  Eisau,  hearing 
this,  wept  bitterly,  and  justly  upbraided  his  brother  for  extorting  from  him 
first  his  birthright,  and  then  for  robbing  him  of  their  father's  blessing.t  At 
last,  Esau,  by  his  tears  and  pressing  entreaties,  obtained  the  blessing  of 
his  father,  who  pronounced  that  'Uhe  dwelling  of  Esau  should  be  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above ;  that  he  should 
live  by  the  sword  and  serve  his  brother,  but  that  he  should  shake  off  the 
yoke  at  last"  His  anger  against  his  brother,  nevertheless,  continued,  and 
he  felt  so  strong  a  desire  for  revenge,  that  he  determined  to  kill  him  as 
soon  as  their  father  should  die ;  but  his  mother,  who  became  acquainted 
with  his  intentions,  sent  Jacob  away  to  Padan-Aram,  under  pretence  of 
getting  him  a  wife  among  her  own  relatives.  Esau,  however,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  frank  and  good-natured,  though  passionate  man,  so<»i  for* 
tgot  his  resentment,  and,  in  order  to  please  his  parents,  went  over. to 
Ishmael  and  took  his  daughter  Mahalath  for  a  wife,  in  addition  to  the  wives 
he  already  possessed.  He  removed  afterwards  with  his  family  to  Mount 
8eir,  and  the  spot  he  occupied  was  called  the  Field  of  Edom ;  where, 
in  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  appears  to  have  become  a  very  considerable 
person ;  for  when  intelligence  came  to  him  that  his  brother  Jacob  was  on 
his  return  from  Padan  Aram,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  on  the  road  with  a 
train  of  four  hundred  followers,  not  to  strike  his  brother  with  terror,  but  to 
honour  and  assist  him.  The  interview  between  the  brothers  was  very 
tender,    fisau,  forgetful  of  his  brother's  unworthy  conduct,  welcomed  Jacob 


*  AMfH  eyidenee  of  the  absurdities  entertained  by  a  certain  class  of  writers,  I  will  bere 
mention  that  there  have  been  those  who  have  said  that  these  clothes  had  been  worn  by 
Adam,  and  that  they  retained  the  ineffable  fra^prancy  of  Paradise.  Others,  with  more  reason, 
think  tiiat  they  had  been  laid  np  in  aromatic  flowers,  or  other  perfomes,  to  preserve  them 
from  moths.  But  the  smell  of  the  fields  seem  simply  to  indicate  the  scent  which  the  clothes 
bad  imbibed  from  venison. 

t  Tlioee  who  «dvooato  severe  pmiishments  ovght  to  itemeBiber  thai  Jaoob,  tfaonsfa  robbing 
his  iMMther  naAer  ftlse  prnteme^  waa,  MvertlieleMb  iosgivwi.  Ar> 
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wHh  tears  of  generous  joy  and  with  the  most  sincere  affection ;  nobly  refill 
ing  the  bribes  wherewith  his  brother  seemed  to  have  thought  to  purchase 
his  reconciliation.  He  urged  Jacob  to  direct  his  course  to  Mount  Seir,  that 
they  might  live  in  each  other's  vicinity ;.  but  Jacob  artfully  evaded  this  in* 
vitation,  under  pretence  of  the  tediousnees  of  the  journey ;  seeming  how- 
ever, to  indicate  that  he  would  follow  on  at  a  distance.  Esau  then 
desired  Jacob  to  accept  some  of  his  followers  to  assist  and  conduct  him 
(m  his  way,  but  this  also  being  declined,  he,  with  reluctance,  left  Jacob 
behind,  and  took  back  with  him  the  presents  which  had  been  rejected  by 
his  brother,  who,  instead  of  following  on,  deceived  him  once  more,  and 
took  another  way.* 

Esau  remained  in  Seir  till  he  had  received  information  that  his  iadier 
was  either  dead  or  about  to  die,  when  he  went  to  Mamre,  where  he  assisted 
Jacob  at  the  funeral  of  their  deceased  parent,  and  took  possession  of  his 
inheritance;  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  country  of  Seir.  Being  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  he  married  Aholibamah,  a  daughter  of  the 
country,  but  originally  of  Canaan ;  and  took  such  measures  as  would  be 
most  conducive  to  the  secure  and  peaceful  settlement  of  his  descendants  in 
that  country,  which  was  originally  as  far  as  we  know,  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  bore  the  name  of  Horites,  or  Horim :  but  whether  they  were  so 
called  from  one  whose  name  was  Hor  or  Hori,t  is  no  more  known  to  us, 
than  whether  Mount  Hor  was  so  called  from  the  same,  as  some  presume. 
In  the  Samaritan  version  this  country  is  called  Gablah,  and  by  Josephus, 


*  It  Beemt  from  this  that  Eiaa  was  evidently  a  good  man,  and  in  no  sense  such  a  wicked 
person  as  some  have,  without  any  jnst  reason,  represented  him.  I  do  not  in  the  least  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  his  character,  from  the  very  accounts  given  hy  the  Hebrew  writers  them- 
selves, appears  to  have  been  much  nobler  than  his  brother's.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Shuoklbrd,  ia 
his  Oonnections  of  the  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  says :  "  Bsaa  was  a 
plain,  generous,  and  honest  man ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  more  wicked  than  the 
other  men  of  his  age  and  times.  His  generous  and  good  temper  appears  by  his  affectionate 
deportment  towards  his  brother,  and  his  speedy  and  utter  oblivion  of  the  injuries  and  slighta 
he  received  from  him ;  and  though  St.  Paul  calls  him  the  proiane  Bsan,  and  says  that  ke 
was  hated  by  God,  it  cannot  thence  be  gathered  that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  or  thai  God 
punished  him  for  an  immoral  life.  1.  This  sentence  could  not  extend  to  his  posterity,  and  is  not 
said  to  be  founded  upon  his  actions.  2.  God*s  hatred  of  Bsau  was  not  a  hatred  which  induced 
Him  to  panish  him  with  an  evil ;  for  he  was  as  happy  in  the  blessings  of  this  life  as  Abraham, 
Isaac,  or  Jacob,  if  not  more.  His  children  became  masters  of  the  land  of  their  possession  much 
Moner  than  the  Israelites,  and  God  was  pleased  to  command  the  Israelites  not  to  disturb 
them  in  their  rights.  And  if  his  earthly  feUcity  was  such,  why  should  we  despair  of  bis  being 
a  partaker  of  the  heavenly  f  3.  If  he  was  excluded  from  being  the  heir  of  the  blessing,  s« 
was  ^t,  and  Job,  and  other  good  and  virtuous  men.  4.  St.  Paul  means  no  more  than  to  show 
the  Jews,  that  God  had  all  along  bestowed  the  favors,  which  led  to  the  Messiah,  oa  wImmm 
he  pleased ;  to  Abraham,  net  to  Lot,  to  Jacob,  not  to  Bsaa,  to  the  Gentiles,  not  to  the  Jews? 
and.  5^  Though  Bsan  is  oaUed  fitinkot,  or  proAuM,  he  is  Bevor  oallad  M94f  or  i^fntXo^,  wiokad 
or  immoral."  I  will  hare  observe  that  the  Ustoriaa's  daty  is  to  jadga  a  laaa  la  asoswi 
aace  with  his  actions,  and  not  froai  iaiuranaes  which  aiifbt  ha  dnasa  fnm  Wihssqaualiiiwai. 

t  Oaa.  XXXVI,  M-aa  Cooolc^ 
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GobalidS)  which  appeUations  are  presumed  to  have  been  derived  horn 
Geboul,  signifying  a  border,  for  it  bordered  upon  Ganaan  on  the  south ;  but 
the  extent  of  the  ancient  country  of  Seir  cannot  be  determined.  After  the 
settlement  of  Esau  and  his  children,  it  came  to  be  univeiBally  known  under 
the  name  cS  Edom ;  but  we  know  not  whether  they  continued  to  extend 
their  boundaries  until  the  time  they  erected  their  monarchy,  when,  it  appears 
probable,  they  built  Elath  and  Esiongeber  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  yet,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  no  part  of  their  dominions  touched 
upon  that  sea.  When  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Edom  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  the  salt  sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites ;  on  the  east  by 
M idian,  on  the  south  by  the  Bed  Sea,*  and  on  the  west  by  Amalek,  which 
is  by  some  considered  a  par^  or  province  of  Edom,  a^  once  may  have 
been  the  &ct  Still  Amalek  once  constituted  an  independent  kingdom. 
Uz,  the  country  of  Job,  lay,  as  we  are  positively  told,t  within  the  limits  of 
ancient  Edom;  still  there  have  been  geographers  who  have  maintained 
other¥ase. 

Among  the  remarkable  places  of  Edom,  is  TVman.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants,^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  kings.  This  little  kingdom  had,  moreover,  some  other 
noted  cities,  and  also  the  sea-ports  Elath  and  Esiongeber,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  latter,  however,  had  a  situation  which  proved  very 
dangerous,  and  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  Elath  soon  eclipsed  it 
and  became  the  chief  station  for  the  shipping  that  was  carried  on  between 
these  ports  and  the  Indies.  It  was  taken  from  the  Edomites  by  David, 
and  was  again  retaken  from  his  successors  by  the  Edomites  when  they 
rebelled  against  Jehoram  ;§  then  it  came  into  Uie  possession  of  the  Syrians, 
and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  Romans.  We  have 
here  also  to  note  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died,  and  the  valley  of  Salt,  a 
spot  on  which  the  Edomites  suffered  two  terrible  defeats,  and  which 
probably  had  its  name  from  the  salt  found  there  in  the  springs.  The  land 
of  Edom  is  called  in  the  Bible,  Idumiea  or  Idumea ;  yet  when  this  name 
ooeurs  in  the  works  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  more  modem  writers,  it  must 


*  It  appears  fix>m  Agatharoidet,  that  the  Bed  Sea,  or  the  Erythraean  of  the  ancients,  it  the 
Iidkn  ocean  of  our  days,  and  that  what  we  call  the  Bed  Sea  tvas  considered  as  a  branch  of 
it.  This  writer  denTos  its  name  iron  one  Br^fthrm,  an  obsoore  and  very  ancient  prince.  -(Shr 
Isaac  Newton  considers  this  Brythras  to  have  been  the  nme  as  Edom  or  Emu,  but  with  little 
piobabili^  of  tmth ;  still  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Bed  Sea  has  got  its  name  irom  Edom, 
as  we  know  that  this  name  signifies  red,  and  that  this  water  bordeied  on  the  land  of  Bdoai> 
By  the  Iwaelites  it  was  called  Yam  Sni;  tfaa  weedy  or  flaggy  sea ;  by  the  Arabians,  Bahr 
Alfcolmm,  or  the  sea  of  Kolxnm,  a  small  town  at  the  northernmost  extremity.  By  the  aneieai 
hihabitants  it  was  caUed  the  sea  of  Bdom»  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  haTo  Joit 
■0W  staled  in  re^ud  la  the  dmrivatMi  of  the  name  Bed  Sen. 

♦  Angnst.  da  Oitlt  Dei,  1.  IS,  c  47.  t  Jef«m.  xux.         JMJ^mZ'lbgk 
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not  be  nnderatood  of  the  socieiit  Bdom,  whicli,  loaog  its  old  name, ' 
comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  Arabia  Petrea.  The 
sonthem  part  of  Canaan  waa  sometimes  called  Idumeea,  and  the  whde 
nation  of  the  Jews  Idumieanfi. 

In  regard  to  the  government  which  existed  in  this  state,  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  was  patriarchal;  the  heads 
of  the  families  exercising  their  authority.  Afterwards  it  became  monarchic 
— ^the  kings  being  elected.  Still  the  ancient  form  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  once  more ;  until  the  better  to  withstand  foreign  invasions,  the 
several  different  tribes  coalesced  again  under  one  king;  the  country 
continuing  afterwards  to  be  ruled  by  native  princes  until  it  was  subdued 
by  David. 

The  Edomites  are  represented  to  have  been  a  bold  and  courageous  people, 
fend  of  wars  and  tumults,  while  they  took  as  much  delight  as  oth^s 
in  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  the  charms  of  luxury.*  But  though 
courage  was  perhaps  one  of  their  chief  characteristics,  it  has  been  observed 
'^that  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  believe  the  more  ancient  Edomites  to 
have  heea  of  so  brutal  a  nature  as  Josephus  represents ;  for  as  they  were 
doubtless  a  trading  nation,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  they  constituted  a  nest 
of  robbers  and  incendiaries ;  fewer  such  being  always  found  among  those 
that  are  devoted  to  commerce,  and  consequently  enjoy  all  the  world  can 
affi>rd  them,  than  among  lazy  and  slothful  nations,  and  such  as  despise 
industry  from  a  vain  and  ridiculous  notion  of  honor.  The  latter  class  is 
sare  to  be  mean,  rude,  ignorant  and  base ;  the  former  quite  the  reverse." 
I  would,  however,  rather  presume  that  the  description  which  Josephus  has 
given  of  this  people,  may  more  justly  be  applied  to  the  more  ancient 
Eidmnites,  than  to  those  who  lived  nearer  to  his  time,  and  whose  manners 
may  with  good  reason  be  presumed  to  have  been  softened  by  a  higher 
d^ee  of  civilization. 

Sir  Isaac  Newtcm  supposes,  but  with  little  probability  of  truth,  that  the 
Edomites  were  the  parents  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  still  there  is  certainly 
much  reason,  from  the  situation  of  their  country,  to  suppose  that  they  had 
made  great  progress  in  knowledge  at  a  very  early  period.  From  the  book 
of  Job  we  find,  that  when  that  work  was  written,  they  had  made  no 
inconsiderable  advance  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  that  they  were  pro 
vided  with  ships.  We  find  there  also,  many  hints  to  lead  us  to  the  bdief 
that  they  had  attained  to  many  sublime  concq)tions,  and  were  familiar  with 
various  branches  of  knowledge.  In  regard  to  religion,  they  appear  at  one 
time  to  have  fiillen  into  idolatry ;  but  in  the  end  to  have  coalesced  in  divine 
worship  with  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  considered  as  but  one 
naliim. 
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Biiriiop  Ciimberiahd,  as  wdl  dm  thid  aotkoni  of  tlie  English  UniTeraal 
History,  presume  that,  before  the  time  of  Esau,  the  Horites — ^the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  land  now  in  question — ^were  ruled  by  several  chieis  or 
patriarchs,  until  they  were  subjected  by  Cherdaloamer,  king  of  Elan:^ 
who  overcame  them,  together  with  the  neighboring  small  nations ;  and 
that  to  secure  themselves  from  the  repetition  of  such  a  calamity,  all 
the  Horites  united  in  electing  a  comm<m  ruler.  Among  the  kings  we  will 
mention  Jobab,  the  son  of  Zehrah  of  Bozrkh,  who,  from  a  similitude  of 
names,  has  been  presumed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  Job.  I  will  here 
observe,  that  there  have  been  others  again  who  have  doubted  whether  such 
a  person  as  Job  ever  existed.  Some  say  that  the  work  called  '^  The  Book 
of  ^ob''  wa8  written  by  a  person  of  that  name,  in  Arabic,  and  trans- 
lated by  Moses  into  Hebrew ;  others,  that  Moses  composed  it  originally, 
while  he  was  in  Midian  ;  others  again,  that  it  was  composed  by  EzekieL 
Some  hold  it  to  be  a  genuine  hisUH-y,  and  consequenUy  founded  upon 
Ibcts ;  others,  that  it  is  a  dramatic  work,  or  a  religious  poem,  for  the 
instruction  of  men  in  the  duty  of  resignation  to  the  dispensations  which 
Providence  pleases  to  send.  Some  place  the  residence  of  Job  in  or  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Edom ;  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Euphrates.  Some  reckon  him  among  the  most  early  of  Eisau's  descend- 
ants ;  others  state  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  Josiah ;  but  the  most 
probable  is,  that  heJived,  or  at  least  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name, 
was  written  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Esau,  as  a  private  individual,  settled  among 
the  Horites ;  but  it  appears  very  clear,  that  after  his  time  the  elective 
monarchy  was  abrogated  for  a  period,  and  that  the  people  were  ruled  by 
several  chiefs,  among  whom  were  eleven  grandsons  of  Esau,  bom  from 
his  wife  Aholibamah ;  but  at  the  same  time  thei-e  appear  to  have  been 
seven  chiefs,  or  dukes  as  they  are  called,  of  the  descendants  of  Seir — a 
Horite  prince.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  number  of  dukes 
descending  from  Esau  being  superior  to  those  who  descended  from  Seir,  that 
the  former  drove  out  the  latter,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  country. 
The  next  generation  of  these  princes  is  consequently  styled  dukes  of 
Edom,  and  had,  if  the  above  supposition  be  well  founded,  no  rivak  of  any 
other  family  in  any  portion  of  that  country,  which  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  have  been  included  under  the  designation  of  Edom.  There 
were  eleven  dukes  of  this  second  race;  but  as  the  inconvenience  and 
weakness  of  this  distribution  of  power  soon  became  apparent,  the  Edomites 
united  under  a  single  chief  or  king.  To  one  of  the  successors  of  this 
nameless  prince  messengers  from  Moses  arrived,  when  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  to  negotiate  for  the  Israelites  a  passage  through  the  country  of 
ESdom.  The  ambassadors  represented  to  this  long  that  the  Israelites  were 
his  brethren  ;  that  they  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Egyptians ;  that  they 
and  their  fathers  had  wanderad  from  place  to  place,  without  any  fixed 
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habitation ;  that  God  had  now  delivered  them  from  their  bondage,  and 
that  having  now  reached  the  borders  of  his  kingdom,  near  the  town  of 
Kadesh,  they  hoped  that  he  would  permit  them  unmolested  to  pass 
through  his  country,  on  their  way  to  Canaan;  promising  that  if  he 
would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Israelites  in  this  respect,  they  would  keep 
the  highway,  and  not  attempt  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  to  injure 
the  fields  or  the  vineyards,  or  draw  from  the  wells  of  water  until  they  had 
crossed  his  territory.  But  the  king  of  Edom,  from  distrust  or  some  other 
reason,  returned  a  negative  answer,  and  advised  the  ambassadors  to 
prevent  their  brethren  from  attempting  the  passage  through  his  country, 
because  if  the  attempt  should  be  made,  they  might  expect  to  be  opposed  by 
the  whole  force  at  his  command.  The  ambassadors,  however,  uiged  him 
still  £Etrther  to  give  a  more  frivorable  answer,  and  renewed  their  promiset 
and  assurances  of  the  most  peaceful  behavior,  if  he  allowed  their  brethren 
the  free  passage  they  were  soliciting ;  adding,  that  they  would  pay  for 
everything  they  might  be  in  want  of  on  the  way,  and  that  the  passage 
would  be  performed  with  the  quickest  speed  possible.  But  the  king,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  these  entreaties,  became,  on  the  contrary,  exasperated  at 
their  reiterated  solicitations ;  and  from  fear,  as  it  appears,  that  the  Israelites 
might  make  some  desperate  attempt  to  force  their  way,  he  collected  his 
troops  and  marched  against  them,  in  order  to  intimidate  them,  and  to 
show  that  he  was  determined  in  his  resolution.* 

From  this  event  until  the  time  of  David,  history  Isses  sight  of  the 
Edomites,  with  the  exception  of  the  conjectures  we  may  reasonably  draw 
from  the  sculptures  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  that  this  country  was 
often  enough  the  theatre  of  wars  between  the  people  of  Egypt  and  their 
enemies,  and  that  the  Edomites  were  sometimes  the  allies  of  the  former, 
and  sometimes  of  the  latter^  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Edomites  in  the  meantime  extended  their  dominions,  and  occupied 
themselves  chiefly  with  commerce  and"^  navigation,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Red  Sea ;  continuing^their  trade  in  pure  gold,  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  in  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia,  in  coral,  pearls  and  the  like,t  and  grew 
very  powerful,  as  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned. 

The  cause  of  the  war  which  took  place  between  them  and  king  David 
is  supposed  to  have  originat^sd  in  a  negotiation  with  them  for  a  participa- 
tion in  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  by  means  of  the  harbors  of  Elath  and 
Esiongeber,  in  which  they  refused  to  accede  to  his  proposal,  and  thereby 
provoked  him  to  wrest  from  them  these  important  places — the  only  marts 
of  the  rich  commodities  he  desired.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  the 
Edomites  and  their  confederates  were  defeated  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,t  with 
the  loss  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  that  Joab  for  six  months  pursued 


*  Numb.  zz.  14<^1.  t  Job  xzviii. 

1 3  Sam.  via  13.     1  Obron.  ZTui  IS.  r^  i 
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the  fugitive^  and  crueUy  murdered  all  the  males  that  came  into  fab  hands* 
As  many  as  could  escape  sought  a  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Hadad,  the 
king  of  this  conquered  pec^le,  being  a  minor,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful 
friends,  took  the  way  to  Midian.  Having  there  received  intelligence  that  the 
young  king  would  be  well  received  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  fugitive  party 
continued  their  flight  into  that  90untry,  where  Hadad  met  with  a  favorable 
reception  from  Pharaoh,  who  supported  him  with  all  the  dignity  becoming 
his  high  rank,  and  at  last  gave  to  him  the  sister  of  his  queen  in  marriage.* 
Others  of  the  fugitive  Edomites  directed  their  course  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  and  fortified  Azoth,  by  which  they  added  much  power  to  that 
peo[de.  Lastly,  those  who  were  engaged  in  shipping  fled  still  farther  away 
from  the  rage  of  their  sanguinary  conquerors,  and  sought  safety  in  the 
eountries  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Hadad,  though  living  in  splendid  circumstances  at  the  court  of  Egypt, 
was  nevertheless  not  unmindful  of  his  duty,  and  remembering  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  his  victorious  enemies,  meditated  revenge,  which  the  subsequent 
death  of  David  and  of  his  able  but  sanguinary  general,  Joab,  gave  him 
hope  of  being  able  to  attain.  In  this  hope  be  appears  to  have  been 
eonfirmed,  when  he  learned  that  Sdiomon,  in  spite  of  his  celebrated  wisdom, 
rioted  in  every  kind  of  debaucheries.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  then  the 
time  to  take  revenge  was  come,  he  disclosed  his  mind  to  his  royal  brother- 
in-law,  and  requested  the  king  to  permit  him  to  make  the  attempt  to  recover 
his  kingdom.  But  the  king  of  Egypt,  perceiving  the  great  dangers  that 
surrounded  such  an  undertaking,  would  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  desist 
from  the  attempt  At  last,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Hadad^ 
who  aft^wards  proved  himself  a  ti'oublesome  enemy  of  Solomon ;  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  recovering  his  kingdom.  But,  as  the  royal  family  of 
S3rria  is  found  to  have  borne  afterwards  the  name  of  Hadad,  it  is  supposed 
that  he  became  king  of  that  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Edom  continued  to  belong  to  the  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Davidt  until  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat ;  being  governed  by  deputies  or 
viceroys,  appointed  by  the  kings  of  Judah.  During  the  reign  of  this  king, 
a  part  of  the  Edomites  joined  the  Moabiies  and  Ammonites  in  an  attempt 
to  surprise  him,  when  he  was  unprepared  for  such  an  attack ;  but  as  a 
quarrel  arose  between  the  confederates,  the  Edomites  were  butchered  by  the 
Moabitee  and  Ammonites,  who  afterwards  slew  each  other.  But  during 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  whole  nation  of  Edom 
arose,  and  assassinating,  or  dispelling,  their  viceroy,  elected  for  themselves 
a  king.  When  Jehoram  heard  of  their  revolt,  he  marched  against  them, 
but  was  in  the  night  time  surrounded ;  still  he  defeated  and  drove  them 


•  1  Kings  xi.  15—20. 

t  This  is  what  the  Hebrew  writen  eyidenily  mean  with  the  time  Bnn  was  to  senre  his 
brother. 
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back  to  their  entreiichmeiits.  The  Edomiles,  nevertheless,  ffustrated  li» 
attempt  to  compel  them  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  viclorioody 
maintained  their  independence.  Thus  they  regained  their  liberty,  after 
haying  been  subjected  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  foreign 
oppression.  We  do  not  know  the  name  cS  the  king  whom  they  elected,  nor 
those  of  them  who  succeeded  him.  But  after  sixty  years  of  independence, 
they  suffered  a  signal  defeat  from  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  the  Yalley 
of  Salt,  where  ten  thousand  of  them  perished  in  the  battle,  and  an  equal 
number  were  made  prisoners.  After  this,  their  capital,  Selah — supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  the  famous  Petra — was  taken  by  stonn,  and  the 
inhuman  king  of  Judah  ordered  the  ten  thousand  captires  to  be  thrown 
down  from  tbe  rugged  precipices  which  surrounded  that  city.  Selah  was^ 
fit)m  this  time,  called  Joktheel.* 

The  Edomites  sustained,  either  before  or  after  this  catastrophe  a  war 
against  the  Moabites,  who  took  their  king  prisoner  and  burnt  him,  either 
alive  or  after  they  had  killed  him. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  the  Edomites  anterior  to  their  subjection 
to  the  sway  of  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon.  But  when  the  Jews  were 
overcome  by  the  same  conquerors,  and  were  carried  away  into  captivity, 
the  Edomites  evinced  their  revengefril  spirit  towards  their  ancient  and  cruel 
enemies,  because  they  killed  all  the  Jews  who  attempted  to  escape  through 
their  country;  thus  taking  vengeance  on  the  innocent  for  the  wholesale 
slaughter  Jo^b  had  inflicted  upon  their  ancestors.  This  peopU  also  burnt 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  hadt 
permitted  to  stand.  The  Jewish  writers,  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
custom,  menaced  them  consequently  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Nooe 
can  but  blame  the  Edomites  for  the  vengeance  they  inflicted  upon  their 
unfortunate  foes ;  but  it  is  only  a  mark  of  bigotry  to  suppose  that  the  Jews 
were  less  culpable  for  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Edomites.  If  one 
people  be  more  to  blame  than  the  other,  certainly  it  is  the  Jews,  who  were 
the  first  to  inflict  these  enormous  cruelties. 

We  are  informed  by  Strabo,t  that  a  great  many  Edomites  left  their  own 
country  and  settled  in  the  squth-westem  parts  of  the  depopulated  Judea, 
and  it  is  therefore  presumed  that  it  was  then  they  destroyed  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  Those  who  remained  in  Edom,  united  with  the  children  of 
Nebeyoth,  and  were  ever  afterwards  called  Nabolseans.  Thus  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Edom  lost  its  name,  which  was  transferred  to  that  part  of 
Judea  where  the  Edomites  had  settled,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  had 
never  formed  any  part  of  their  old  kingdom,  but  had  belonged  to  the  tribes 
of  Simeon  and  Judah.  This  is  the  Iduracea,  and  these  the  Idumeeans 
spoken  of  by  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

After  the  time^of  Alexander,  when  the  Selucidie  had  extended  their  sway 


'  9d  Kingi,  ziT.  7.  t  Fnlmi,  oxxzyii.    I  BmL  hr.  /^.lUb.  M. 
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over  Judea,  the  deflcendants  of  those  Edomites  who  had  settled  in  that 
eouDtry,  showed  that  they  still  retained  the  aversion  their  ancestors  had 
felt  towards  the  Jews,  as  under  Gorgias,  their  governor,  we  find  them 
warring  in  behalf  of  Antiochus  Epiphanus  against  the  Jews.  They  were, 
however,  defeated  by  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabeeus,  who  *at  last  took  and 
sacked  their  chief  city  Hebron,*  and  other  of  their  strongholds,  killing 
twenty  thousand  of  them.  Nine  thousand  fugitives  sought  their  safety 
within  the  walls  of  two  strong  cities,  and  made  full  preparaticms  to  sustain 
a  sji^e ;  but  by  means  of  a  bribe  of  seventy  thousand  drachmas,  a  great 
part  of  them  were  suffered  to  escape.  The  Jewish  commander  resolved  to 
punish  this  treachery,  and  at  last  taking  their  town  by  storm,  he  put  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  Idumfisans  to  the  sword.  This  revenge  has 
been  lauded  by  many  Christian  writers,  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to 
imitate  such  an  example ;  on  the  contrary,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  condemn 
the  vindictiveness  of  the  Jews,  as  I  have  before  the  revengeful  acts  of  the 
Edomites.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  Christian  writers  can  deem 
themselves  required  blindly  to  follow  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
who,  in  questions  concerning  their  own  nation,  oflen  prove  themselves 
very  partial,  and  therefore,  so  fiur  at  least,  unworthy  of  trust 

We  know  nothing  further  of  the  Edomites  or  Idumaeans,  except  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  continual  internal  agitations  and 
external  wars,  until  they  were  conquered  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity  of  either  quitting  their  country,  or  embracing  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.  They  chose  the  latter,  and  became  incorporated  with 
the  descendants  of  Abraham.t  Consequently  the  name  of  Idumssans 
disappears  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

HISTORY    OF     THE     AMALEKITE8. 

The  country  of  the  Amalekites  was  named  from  Amalek,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  sont  of  Esau's  first  born,  Eliphaz,  by  his  concubine  Timna. 


♦  1  Maocab.  t,  65—68.  t  Jo»eph.  Antiq.,  lib.  xiii.  and  rir. 

t  Tbe  Anbiana,  however,  make  bim  some  generations  older  than  Abraham,  dedacing  his 
genealogy  in  the  following  manner:  Noah,  Ham.  Aram.  Ua,  Ad,  Amalek.  Thej  also  saj 
tiiat  his  descendants,  in  ancient  times,  possessed  the  conntry  in  the  vicioitj  of  Mecca.  It  has 
1>een  obserred,  that  as  Oherdoloamer  made  war  on  a  nation  of  the  name  of  Amalekites,  this 
nation  mnst  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  that  thus  it  is  an  error  to  snppoas 
Bsatn's  son  Id  have  been  their  anoaator.  . 
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This  Amaldc  is  reckoned  among  the  dukei  in  the  land  of  Edom,*  whiek  * 
is  all  that  we  know  of  him.  There  have  been  several  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  account  how  it  happened  that  the  Amalekites  formed  a 
separate  state  from  the  descendants  of  the  other  sons  of  Esau ;  but  I 
consider  these  speculations  not  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
mention,  that  these  two  tribes  appear  to  have  held  each  other  in  aversion, 
as  there  remain  no  proofs  that  they  ever  entered  into  any  mutual  alliances. 
They  must,  however,  have  been  neighbors,  as  Joeephus  divides  the  whole 
land  of  Edom  into  Amalekites  and  Gebalites.t  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  the  position  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Amalekites  may  be  very  neariy 
ascertained,  when  we  consider  that  it  had  much  commerce  and  intercourse 
with  Egypt ;  that  there  was  a  way  through  it  leading  to  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  and  also  into  that  of  Canaan.  From  these  circumstances 
it  has  been  inferred  that  this  kingdom  must  have  been  bounded  by  Canaan 
cm  the  north ;  by  Egypt,  or  its  depend^it  territory,  on  the  south ;  by  Edom 
.on  the  east;  and  by  the  deserts  towards  the  sea  on  the  west;  or  perhaps 
by  the  sea  itself 

We  know  nothing  of  the  cities  of  this  country,  ezcqpt  that  Josephus 
[daces  the  city  of  Petra,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Amalekites  ;t  nor 
have  we  any  means  by  which  to  inform  ourselves  of  their  progress  in  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  though  we  may  infer  from  the  situation  of  th^ 
country,  that  they  must  have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  considerable 
degree  of  knowledge.  In  regard  to  religion,  it  is  possible  that  they  at  first 
worshipped  the  God  of  Abraham;  but  subsequendy,  as  we  know  from  the 
Hebrew  writers,  they  were  idolaters.  Their  form  of  government  appears 
always  to  have  been  monarchical,  and  their  kings  to  have  borne  the 
surname  of  Agag :  at  least  one  of  their  first  kings  had  this  name,  as  also 
their  last}  There  is  also  good  reascm  to  suppose  that  the  Amalekites 
were  once  a  powerful  tribe ;  for  Balaam  predicts,  when  speaking  of  the 
fiiture  greatness  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  their  king  shall  be  higher  than 
Agag,  and  styles  the  Amalekites  the  first  of  the  nations.  The  Arabian 
historians  say  that  the  Amalekites  conquered  Egypt,  and  took  possession 
of  that  country,  in  the  time  of  a  queen  to  whom  they  give  the  name  of 
Dhalk&,  or  Zalk&,  under  the  leadership  of  Walid,  the  son  Thardan,  king 
of  the  Amalekites.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  European  writers, 
that  this  people  was  identical  with  that  to  whom  the  Egyptians  gave  the 
^ame  of  Shepherd  Kings.) 

Josephus  relates   that  there   existed    at  the  time  when  Moses  had 

*  Gen.  xxxvi,  12;  1  Gbroo.  1—86.  t  JoMph.  Ant  1.  ii,  o.  L 

t  Joseph.  Autiq.  1.  ii,  c.  ii.         '  f  1  Sam.  ±y,  8 

I  There  are  also  aome  of  the  Arabian  hiatoriana  who  ascribe  the  buildiug  of  the  Pjramida 
•o  Ghathem,  the  last  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites  that  reigned  over  Egypt ;  and  who» 
diey  9»>7t  became  very  famous  for  causing  these  stractoxes  to  be  erected. 
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crossed  the  Red  Sea,  fi^e  kings  aaloDg  the  Amaleirites,  who  joined  their 
forces  with  a  view  to  obstroct  the  passage  of  the  Israslites.  In  Exodus, 
however,  it  is  only  related  that  Amalek— 4>ftt  whether  diis  name  indicates 
a  icing  or  the  whde  people,  is  uncertain — had  taken  this  resdution. 
However  tliis  may  be,  it  is  known  that  the  Amalekites  made  an  attack 
npon  the  rear  of  the  Isradites  as  the  latter  were  in  their  march  from 
Bepkidiin  to  Mount  Hareb.  They  infficted  some  loss  upon  the  IsraeUtes, 
but  as  soon  as  Joshua  had  brought  his  fighting  men  into  older,  his  enemies 
were  put  to  precipitate  flighty  and  the  victor  decreed  that  for  this  outrage 
Iheif  name  ahould  be  put  auifrmn  under  heaven.*  Nevertheless,  Provi- 
dence made  them,  somewhat  later,  in  conjunction  with  the  Canaanites,  the 
means  of  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Isradites  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harmah.  Afterwards  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
and  the  Ammonites;  and  afterwards  with  the  Midianites  under  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna,  to  root  out  the  Israelites ;  but  by  a  stratagem  of  Gideon,  of 
which  I  will  speak  in  another  place,  the  confederates  were  made  to  destmy 
each  other.  From  this  time  we  know  nothing  of  this  tribe  until  die  time 
of  Saul,  who  is  said  to  have  invaded  their  country  with  an  army  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  Overcome  by  the  number  of  their 
enemies,  they  were  mercilessly  massacred,  except  those  who  could  save 
themselves  by  flight  Their  king  Agag  was  a  very  graceful  person,  of 
noUe  bearing  and  address,  and  on  that  account  we  are  told  that  his  life 
was  spared  in  the  general  massacre  of  his  peofrfe.  The  cruelty  of  the 
Israelites  went  so  fiir,  that  neither  women,  nor  infants  at  their  mother^ 
breasts,  were  spared.  The  captured  monarch  of  the  Amalekites  was  soon 
to  experience  that  no  personal  accompUshm^its  could  mitigate  the  wrath 
of  Samuel ;  for  this  celebrated  person  was  no  sooner  informed  that  Agag 
was  a  prisoner,  than  he  sent  for  the  unhappy  prhice.  The  relentless  old 
man,  who  seems  to  have  had  at  this  moment  a  tiger's  heart,  then  hewed 
the  captive  m^warch  in  pieces  at  Gilg-al,  before  the  Lard,  as  Samuetthim^ 
self,  or  the  author  of  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  tells  us,  as  if  to 
inspire  in  us  the  belief  that  such  an  inhuman  and  barbarous  act  could  be 
pleasing  to  the  merciful  Father  of  men.  We  who  are  Christians  ought  to 
know  better,  than  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  led  so  &r  astray  by  revengefVil 
priests,  as  imagine  that  a  great  crime  ever  can  gain  the  approbation  of 
God.  The  undeniable  truth  is,  that  Samuel,  as  well  as  David  and  many 
other  eminentmen  among  the  Hebrews,  who  in  their  general  conduct  deserve 
our  admiration,  were  liable,  as  we  all  are,  to  commit  errors  and  crimes. 
This  should  teach  us  never  to  judge  a  man  by  any  of  his  isolated  actions, 
but  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  whole  life.    Were  this  principle  adopted  in 


*  Bzod.  ami.  1 1  Sam.  xv. 
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oriminal  l^klfttkn,  a  great  imiNPovedieQiiroidd  be  effeoled,  and  we  dioirild 
nd  6o  often  see  a  man  condemned  to  eniel  ponishmente  solelf  for  a 
momentary  deriation  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

The  few  of  the  AmaMdtes  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Saul,  sfftin  took 
posBession  <rf  their  devastated  country,  and  appear  to  hare  gathered  eeme 
strength  soon  afterwards,  as  we  heaF  thera  spoken  of  as  the  associates  of 
the  Oeshariies  and  Ghsterite^*  at  the  time  when  David  was  driven,  by 
the  jealousy  of  Saul,  to  ask  for  protection  of  Achish,  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines, though  they  were  afterwards  attacked  by  Davi^,  who  inflicted  upon 
them  cruel  sufferings.  The  Amalekites  meditating  revenge,  collected  in 
a  considerable  number,  and  went  to  Ziklag,  the  abode  of  David,  who 
happened  then  to  be  absent,  having  left  the  town  without  defenders.  The 
Amalekites,  consequently,  without  any  opposition,  took  possession  of  the 
place,  and  destroyed  it  by  fire ;  though  e^aring  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  conduct  was  unquestionably  more  humane  than  that  displayed  by 
Saul  axkA  David  against  them.t  Among  the  captives  were  David's  two 
wives,  Ahinoam  theJazrediie,  and  Abigailf  who  had  been  wife  to  N€dHil 
the  Carmelite.  The  Amalekites  hastening  to  return  with  their  captives 
and  spoils,  Absolved  to  encamp  ficst  in  a  place  Mme  distance  from  Ziklag, 
where  there  was  water  and  a  refreshing  shade ;  but  they  were  obkged 
to  leave  behind  them  one  of  their  munber,  an  Egyptian  by  birth^  who, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  was  too  weak  to  keep  pace  wiUi  them*  in 
the  meantime,  David  receiving  information  of  this  calamity,  hastened  to 
ponBue  the  Amalekites,  and  found  on  the  way  the  Egyptian,  who  told  hiai 
of  the  place  where  they  intended  to  rest. 

The  Amalekites  appear,  after  having  arrived  at  the  destined  place,  lo 
have  remained  there  some  days,  spending  their  time  in  pleasures,  and 
without  any  precaution  againet  surprise  by  David,  who  they  ought  to 
have  known  could  but  be  anxious  to  regain  his  wives,  and  to  revenge  the 
burning  of  Ziklag;  consequently,  David  was  permitted,  without  being 
detected,  to  approach  them.  This  able  warrior  having,  towards  the  cloae 
of  the  day^  from  a  neighboring  hill,  descried  them  in  this  unguarded 
posture,  resolved  not  to  disturb  them  as  long  as  they  were  awake  and 
reveling  in  pleasures.  But  about  the  break  of  day,  after  they  had  retired 
to  rest,  he  led  his  men  against  their  camp,  and  commenced  a  furious 
slaughter,  which  continued,  as  we  are  told,  until  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 


*  The  origin  of  these  tribes  we  do  not  know,  bat  thej  hare  generally  been  considered  •• 
reliot  of  the  Canaanxtet. 

f  I  know  well  that  bigoted  ttid  iiamiw««iiBded  atoirors  of  th«  aaoient  IsraelitM  have 
said,  that  the  Amalekites  showed  this  act  of  hninauity  from  selfish  interests,  as  it  is  to  be 
sapposed  that  they  intended  to  sell  the  priaoiMra,  and  thoa  make  money,  thinking  this 
more  profitable,  than  to  kill  them  and  get  nothing.  Poor  excuse  for  the  cmelty  of  coTetooa 
Israelitet!  \ 


MH  AHomifT  msTosr. 

8D  that  not  a  soul  of  them  escaped  the  edge  of  the  swoid,  except  four 
hundred  young  men,  who^  mounting  the  dromedaries  that  were  at  hand, 
saved  themselves  by  flight     I  suppose  that  even  the  most  revengeful' 
heart  would  have  been  satiated  with  such  a  scene  of  carnage  1 

From  this  time  the  power  of  the  Amalekites  was  broken,  and  at  last,  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah,  the  fiUal  blow  was  given  by  the  Simeonites,*  who 
totally  depopulated,  and  then  took  possession  of  their  country. 


LETTER  XXX. 

HISTORY     OF    THE     MOABITES. 

The  Moabites  are  said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  son  of 
Lot,  by  his  eldest  daughter,  and  their  country  appears  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mountains ;  on  the  east  by  the  Lake  Asphal- 
tltes,  or  Dead  Sea,  and  by  the  River  Jordan ;  on  the  north  by  the 
country  possessed  by  tbe  Ammonites ;  on  the  south  by  the  brook,  or  the 
little  River  Zered,  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  by  the  countries 
of  Midian  and  Edom;  and  on  the  east  by  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  a 
territory  presumed  to  be  about  forty  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 
This  country  is  chiefly  mountainous,  and  intermixed  with  valleys  covered 
with  good  pasturage.  We  are  informed  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  that  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  disturb  the  Moabites  in  their  possession, 
notwithstanding  the  great  provocations  they  received  from  themu  Still 
at  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Amorites,  who  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  great  part  of  the  land  of  Ammon,  took  also  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
land  of  Moab,  reducing  their  frontiers  on  that  side  to  the  brook.  Amon, 
called  also  the  river  of  Gad,t  which  empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
formerly  ran  through  the  midst  of  their  territories.  The  Israelites  thought 
themselves,  therefore,  justified  in  seizing  on  this  part,  under  pretence 
that  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  which  was  theirs  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  in  retaining  it  for  several  centuries,  until  it  was  recovered  by 
the  Moabites,  when  they  overran  the  territories  which  were  inhabited  by 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  on  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

The  chief  city  of  Moab  was  Ar,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon, 


*  1  Ohnm.  W,  40—43.  t  S  Sam.  xxir,  5. 
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and  oaUed  also  Babbahy  or  The  Cheat;  'and  to  diatingimh  it  from  a  city 
of  the  same  name  in  the  land  of  Ammon,  it  was  generally  denominated 
Rabbatk  Moah,    In  later  times  it  was  called  Areepolie* 

We  know  very  little  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Moabites.  They 
appear  to  have  practiced  circumcision,  and  to  have  occupied  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  wherein  their  chief  riches  principally  coi^ 
sisted.  Their  form  of  government  was  monarchical.  They  were  undeniably 
worshippers  of  idols,  though  they  at  the  same  time  might  have  entertained 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  God,  as  Appears  from  the  Pentateuch.*  The  idds<rf 
the  Moabites  as  mentioned  there,t  were  Chemosh  and  Baal-peor,  sometimes 
simply  Peer ;  or,  in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint  version,  Pegor.t  Of 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Moabites,  not  much  is  known  to  us.  Bui 
we  are  UM  thai  they  sacrificed  both  in  the  open  air — on  mountains  dedicated 
to  that  service^and  also  in  temples  built  to  their  idols  in  their  cities ;  thej 
appear,  besides  oxen  and  rams,  to  have  offered  on  extraordinary  occasions^ 
human  victims,  in  accordance  with  the  Phodnician  custom. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  afterwards  called  Moab,  were  as 
fiur  as  we  know,  the  Emims,§  a  mighty  peo(de,  comparatively  speaking.l 
But  having  been  much  weakened  by  the  invasion  of  Cherdorlaomer,  king 
of  Elam,  and  his  aUies,5  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  Moabites,  who 
eiqpelled  them  from  their  country;  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  Jm 
the  days  of  Moses,  however,  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  after  a  victorious 
war,  compdled  them  to  give  up  all  their  conquered  land  on  the  north  of 
the  river  AmoQ. 

When  afterwards  the  Israelites  had  subdued  Sihcm,  and  had  pitched 
their  camp  in  a  part  of  their  new  acquisitions,  called  the  plains  of  Moab^ 
because  they  had  lately  belonged  to  the  Moalntes ;  the  king  of  the  last 
mentioned  people,  whose  name  was  Balak,  became  mubh  dismayed  at  the 
approach  of  the  Israelites — whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  noiconditicm 
to  resist,  should  they  have  attempted  to  invade  his  country — and  assembled 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation,  and  also  the  princes  of  the  Midianites 
some  of  this  nation  lived  within  the  borders  of  Moab ;  acquainting 


•  Numb.  XXIV.  11. 

t  Nomb.  XXI.  29 ;  1  Eiiig.  xi.  7 ;  Jens,  xltiii.  13 ;  Nnmb.  xxt.  1,  8, 18. 

t  St.  Jerome  ioppofet  that  these  two  namet  indicate,  however,  bat  one  and  tiie  iame  deity. 
Sereral  othen,  both  modern  and  ancient  Ohristian  writen»  have  rapraaented  them  at 
obicene  deities,  similar  to  Priapas,  from  the  debancheries  which  were  attendant  on  their 
worship.  This  opinion  they  have  endeavored  to  prove  from  the  etymology  of  their  namet  I 
imagining  that  aojne  indecency  is  implied  in  them.  Others,  however,  have  said,  that  though 
the  Israelites,  and  Solomon  himself,  were  indoced  to  worship  these  divinidea  by  tibehr 
amorons  interoonrse  with  Moabitish  women*  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  any  immodail 
oeremoniea  were  nsed  in  the  wonhip  paid  to  them.  It  is  also  to  he  observed  tfiat  any  tmak 
imputation  is  not  made  by  any  of  the  moat  ancient  writers  on  this  sabjeot. 

»Thi»BaaMfignifies<srrJUs.  |  Dent.  S~10.  fGeii.ziv.«. 
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ttiem  with  his  fear  thai  the  Iwaehlw  shoidd  ""KelcmpM  tktU  tmrt  otoitf 
ihemy astke  ox tidb$ikup the grsm $f  the fieUJ'  An aKpwivtaeqyasriottr 
if  not  very  eloquent  After  liaving  oonsuiled  together,  and  having  iM 
confidence  in  their  arms,  it  mm  feaoiTed  to  send  for  Balaam,  whe  appears 
to  have  been  celebrated  aa  a  mighty  exorcist,  as  the  reason  why  he  was  |9 
be  sent  iofr  was^  that  he  should  curse  the  Israelites/ 

Balaam  acceded  not  to  the  wirties  of  the  Moabites  ai  the  first  messagei 
fciut  on  the  second,  ih  consideration  of  liberal  promises  of  reward,  be  set 
out  towards  their  country,  and  when  arrived  at  the  boiderBy  he  was  received 
by  Balak,  who  induced  him  to  go  with  him  to  Kiijathhaaaeth,  where  saeri* 
fices  were  offered,  and  Balaam  entertained  with  a  feast.  The  next  day 
Balak  induced  Balaam  to  go  up  to  the  high  piaee  of  Baal,  where 
he  might  have  a  full  prospect  of  the  oamp  of  the  Isiaelites,  whom  hs 
iras  hired  to  cursat  This  Balaam,  however,  is  said  not  to  have  done,  of 
if  he  did  it  without  the  Isradites  being  ever  acquainted  with  this  cne«»* 
stance,  the  effect  was  what  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  not  sensibly 
fldt  by  the  cursed.  Balaam,  nevertheless  gave  advice  to  Balak  and  <he 
liidianicss,  which,  wicked  as  it  was,  proves  the  sagacity  of  the  adviser. 
B^  fold  them  that  it  was  in  ram  to  expect  that  Ood  would  ever  desert;  the 
braelites,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  Him ;  and^ 
Ibereibre  that  the  only  way  to  injure  them  would  be  to  tempt  them  to  die* 
Clbedfienee  and  idolatry,  which  he  thought  no  means  so  proper  is  eflbotae 
6y  alluriof  them  to  sensual  intercourse  with  the  Moabitish  and  Midiani^ 
ish  women.  Consequently,  he  advised  them  to  send  the  most  beautiftd 
Uifins  they  cbuM  select  U>  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  with  instrootions 
gidtable  to  eflbct  their  purpose,  t 

'  This  stratagem  was  put  into  exeontimi ;  the  chief  men  among  these 
pif6]^  not  heshatiiig  to  prostitute  their  daugiiters  on  this  oecasion.t  The 
Mrait  answered  to  their  expectation.  For  the  Israelites  were  so  enamouied 
hrith  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  idoktressee,  that  they  could  not  withstand 
tfi^  allurements  to  participate  in  the  irreligious  worship*  The  oonseqwenoe 
Was  what  wa^  anticipated :  dissensions  at  once  broke  out  among  the  Israel- 
it^,  themselves.  They  aopear  also,  through  their  debaucheries,  to  have 
been  infected  with  a  deadly  plague  which  destroyed  twenty-four  thousand 
of  them,  besid«»  those  whom  Moses  caused  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  next  circumstance  recorded  oi  the  Moabites,  accept  those  indi- 
cated in  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  is  that  they  were  the  instruments  of  the 


'    *  AH  of  my  readen  are  probaMj  acquainted  with  what  it  related  of  Balaam's  aat  t  'bat  I 
'iffil  hMfe  obsenrd  tfaiU  aift  aM  apeakieg,  aeemed  Botnewhat  too  qneatiouabie  efee  to  aooie  of  tbe 
'k<»wat  ttttt  7hll«  in  relating  tlie  stovy  of  Biilaain,  Jndkioiisly  omiti  thia  cireottiatanoet  ttd 
Blaimonidea  pretonet  Ihst  k  hippeaed  to  BabanDte  a  dream. 
t  Umik.  zsM,  84—41.  X  Joaeph.  Antiq.  1.  4,  c  6«  %  Nam.  urr.  15. 
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ioctod'  ep)>r0Biim»  •#  die  IsmelilM  ater  thdr  settlemeni  in  the  limd  of 
CJattwn.  For  wlwtt  thai  peofdOjOD  the  death  of  Olliniel,  the  aoii  of  Kflfto^, 
had  no  leader,  and  besides  by  the  retuming  of  a  great  many  of  then  to 
Moiatry,  being  probably  divided  among  themselTes,  they  were  attacked  by 
Ab  MoabitBfi  and  their  allies,  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  and  as  it 
appears  with  great  snccress  on  the  side  of  thear  emeimes,  who  seized  oa  the 
eastern  part  of  their  country,  and  particularly  on  a  city,  called  by  Moses 
the  dty  of  Falm  Tines^  by  which  is  generally  imdecBtood  Jerioho^  which 
was  in  die  lot  of  the  tr&e  of  Benjamin ;  and  having  left  garrisons  to  beep 
the  iidiafaitants  in  stdijecticm,  obhged  them  to  pay  tribute^  and  treatsd  them 
in  a  very  tyiamiiBal  manner  for  a  period  of  no  kes  than  eighteen  yean. 
At  the  expimtion  of  this  time,  a  Benjaminite,  by  name  of  Bhud^  stood  forth 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  Inraeliiss  from  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them.  This 
man  eommissioiiad  by  his  eoustrymen  to  carry  the  Ujbiite  whkb  was 
exacted  from  them  to  Eglon,  formed  a  resolution  to  attosapt  their  ddirer- 
hnoB,  by  assaasinaling  die  king.  For  this  purpose  he  provided  himself 
vidi  a  dagger,  wfaieh  he  ceocealed  beneadi  his  garments;  tad  being  kCr 
hanikd,  he  girt  it  on  his  right  thigh,  which  ^also  gave  less  suspicMi  of 
hia  being  armed.  Having  detivered  the  tiibnte  to  the  king,  he  tetufnal 
with  those  who  had  home  it  thither ;  hot  when,  on.  his  way  homewadPd^he 
had  reached  as  fieir  as  Gilgal,  he  tmned  baek  again  and  asked,  for  adun^ 
tanoe  to  the  king,  on  pretence  of  havmg  somedilng  tocominunicate  toihiml 
£hud  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  aftet  the  ^tendaais 
had  been  withdifawn,  announced  that  he  had  a  message  to  delivw  from 
God;  and  when  the  king  rose  to  hear  what  be  had  to  say,^  Ehud  slabbed 
him  ^th  a  dagger  in  the  cdidomen  se  violcody,  that  the  bf^  enteted  ts  wdl 
•8  the  Made;  and  Elglon  being  a  fat  man,  arid  the  fat  doring  tipte  ii^ 
the  assassin  had  to  leave  the  wnapon  in  fab  body.  Having,  thus  aeeomr 
plished  his  foul  purpose,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment  upon  his 
victim  and  went  out  without  excids^  any  suspidMm/  The  servanli'Of  die 
king  attempted,  after  Ehud  was  gone,  to  ebter  the  room,  but  finding  die 
door  Iocked,t  concluded  diat  the  king  was  taking  some  rest,  and  ther^fote 
waited  outside.  At  last,  however,  they  entered,  and  found  the  body  el 
their  assassbiated  master  upon  the  fkrar.  Ehud,  m  the  meandme^  escii||>ed 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  hastening  to  gather  his  countrymen  ^  attached  thd 


*  There  have  been  manj  who  have  attempted  to  justify  thii  act  of  Ehad,  by  bringing  for1]i 
tariooA  excasefy  tnrely  of  no  validity  at  aU.  Hia  conduct  was  nnqnestionably  in  the  higheit 
degree  cttlpable;  tlum§^  the  isotive  whidi  appears  to  hav»  ptonpted  Idniy  was  sHik  asiM 
make  us  the  more  regret  that  an  ^parenily  noble  man  could  sally  his  reputation  by  so 
criminal  an  act.  ^ 

t  This  is  a  proof  that  already  at  that  time  locks  with  keys  were  invented ;  because  had 
the  door  only  been  bolted  outside,  thd  setYttOtft  would'  natually  have  MspebtM  somsamif 
wrong  had  taken  place.  l^  t    '. 
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Moabites  that  were  garrisoned  on  the  west  of  the  rhrer  within  die  land  of 
Canaan,  and  kitting  ten  thousand  of  their  beet  men,  delivered  the  bvaeliles 
from  the  supremacy  of  that  people.* 

In  the  time  of  Saul,  we  find  that  monarch  warred  against  them  with 
success ;  and  the  enmity  which  omsequ^itly  existed  between  the  Moabites 
and  Saul,  probably  induced  David,  when  persecuted  by  that  prince,  to  ask 
protection  jfor  his  parents  of  the  king  of  Moab,  until  his  affairs  should  take 
a  better  tum.t  This  request  was  readily  granted,  and  the  Moabites 
treated  his  parents  with  great  hospitality,  while  David  was  concealed  in 
the  cave  of  AduUam.  But  when  David  had  mounted  the  throne,  this 
people  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  several  of  the  neighboring  nations 
against  himj  whereupim  he  declared  war ;  and  having  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  them,  he,  with  usual  royal  ingratitude,  put  two-thirds  of  them 
to  the  swwd,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  become  his  vassals,  and  to 
pay  to  him  tribute.)  * 

The  Moabites  continued  from  this  time  to  be  subject  to  David  and 
Solomon,  till  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  when  they  af^pear  to  have  been 
tributaries  to  the  king  of  Israel ;  but  they  neverthdess  had  all  along 
nominal  kings  of  their  own,  but  who,  in  reality,  were  nothing  more  than 
viceroys.  But  Mesha,  king  of  the  Moabites,  rebelled  against  Abaziah, 
whose  short  reign  did  not  permit  any  attempt  to  subdue  the  MoaUtes.  Bui 
his  brother  and  successor,  Jehoram,  assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
and  the  king  of  Edom  his  tributary,  made  an  expedition  for  that  purpose, 
and  took  a  march  of  seven  days  over  the  desert  of  Edom,  in  order  to 
surprise  the  enemy.  In  the  ensuing  battle  the  Moabites  were  defeated, 
their  land  wasted,  and  their  cities  demolished,  except  Kir-haraseth,  in 
which  the  king  of  Moab  shut  himsdf  up.  But  being  besieged  and  closely 
pressed,  Mesha  made  a  sally  with  seven  hundred  choice  men,  endeavoring^ 
to  escape  by  breaking  through  the  quarters  of  the  Edomites,  who  were  the 
weakest:  but  failing  in  this  attempt,  in  the  height  of  despair,  he  took  his 
eldest  son-— or,  as  some  will  have  it,  and  with  more  probability,  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Edom,  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  sally — and  offered  him 
for  a  burnt  sacrifice  on  the  wall :  which  inhuman  act,  it  is  said,  raised 
such  commiseration  and  perhaps  horror  among  his  enemies,  that  they 
immediately  raised  the  siege  and  returned  home.} 

The  Moabites  soon  afterwards  attempted  to  revenge  the  losses  they  had 
suffered  in  this  invasion,  on  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  by  whose  assistance 
chiefly,  Jehoram  had  been  enabled  to  undertake  it.  In  order  to  strengthen 
themselves,  they  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  some  other  neighboring  nations,  and 


*  Jndget  lii  12--80.  1 1  Sam.  xxii,  3,  4.  |  3  Sam.  yiiii  2. 

( JoMph.  Antiq.  lib.  Iz.,  o.  iH.  r^  i 
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Ihiui  coUected  a  very  large  anny :  carrying  their  plan  into  execution  with 
such  secreiy  and  dispatch,  that  they  entered  the  kingdom  by  the  way  of 
Edom,  and  arrived  at  Hazazon-tamar,  or  Engedi,  on  the  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  ere  the  king  of  Judah  had  received  any  intelligence  of  their 
undertaking.  But  the  confederated  people  are  said  to  have  destroyed 
one  another,  by  felling  into  the  ambushes  which  they  themselves  had  set 
against  the  Jews,  so  that  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  first  fell  upon  the 
Edomites,  and  having  utterly  defeated  them,  began  to  kill  each  other  until 
none  were  left  alive.  We  may  &irly  presume  that  there  is  some  exaggera- 
tion in  the  narrative  of  this  event ;  nevertheless  it  appears  evident  that 
Jehoehaphat,  and  the  men  who  were  with  him,  had  little  to  do,  except  to 
8Mze  what  their  raemies  had  carried  with  them,  and  had  before  gathered 
by  plunder. 

The  Moabites  appear  to  have  at  last  been  subjected  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  and  had  firom  that  time  to  partake  of  the 
fiite  of  the  other  people  who  lived  within  the  borders  of  Syria.  Joeephus, 
however,  mentions,  that  even  in  his  time,  they  were  a  populous  nation  ;* 
but  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  they  lost  their  name,  and 
became  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  Arabians. 


LETTER   XXXI. 

HISTORY     OF     THE     AMMONITES. 

The  Ammonites  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Aromon,  the 
son  of  Lot,  by  his  youngest  daughter.  They  are  also  said  to  have 
come  into  possesion  of  the  land  which  derives  its  name  firom  them,  by 
driving  out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  called  Zamzummins  who  are  described 
as  giants.  I  presume  that  in  such  a  case  they  had  quite  a  difiScult  task  to 
perform. 

The  country  of  Ammon,  as  well  as  that  of  Moab,  is  by  some  writers 
considered  as  a  part  of  Coelo-Syria ;  by  others,  as  belonging  to  Arabia.  It 
was,  when  at  first  occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Jabboc ;  or,  perhaps,  still  more  northward,  by  the  mountains  of 
Gilead  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  on  the  south,  by  the  river 


^  Joteph.  Ant  ^  ^ 
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AmoQj  on  thacoafiae^of  Moab;  add  on  the  wast  by  Che  met  JoidaiL  Ite 
in  the  days  of  Moses,  the  Amoritee  had  drireti  them  irom  the  weetem  part  of 
their  poaeewion,  into  and  across  the  oioaotaias;  which  probably  served  them 
for  an  immediate  defence  against  the  further  pursuit  of  the  Amorites.  We 
cannot,  however,  after  this  expulsion,  define  the  exact  boundaries  of  their 
country ;  which,  however,  appear  to  have  been  of  small  extent.  It  seeiiHi 
to  have  been  rich  in  com,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the  tribute 
which  was  imposed  upon  them  when  conquered  by  the  Jews. 

The  capital  of  Ammon,  bore,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  name  of 
Babbah  of  Ammon,  or  of  the  city  q{  Ammcn  ; —  but  was  also  knowa 
under  the  name  of  Ammona.  Rabbah  was  famous  for  being  the  placet 
where  the  great  iron*  bedstead  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was  to  be  seen.t  IBt 
the  course  of  time  this  city  was  called  Philadelphia,  from  Ptolemy  Philsr 
delphus)  who  rebuilt  it  in  a  sumptuous  manner ;  and  long  afterwards  it 
was  a  city  of  so  much  note,  as  to  impose  its  name  upon  the  countries  oi 
Ammon  and  Moab,  which  were  comprehended  under  the  name  Arabia 
Philadelpbica. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  Ammonites  practised  circumcision,  but  wtm 
otherwise  idolaters.  Their  chief  and  peculiar  ddQr,  is  by  the  Jewish 
writers  called  Molock,  or  Moleck.  He  is  considered  also  to  be  understood 
under  the  names  of  Baal,  Miliam,  Melech,  Adramelech,  and  Ahomelech ; 
which  names,  however,  signify  nothing  but  king  or  lord ;  or,  as  the  two 
last,  mighty  or  rich  Meloch,  Meleck,  or  king.  The  image  of  Molock  is 
said  to  have  been  hollow,,  and  to  have  been  divided  into  seven  receptacles. 
The  first  was  opened  for  an  offering  of  fine  flour ;  the  second  for  an  offering 
of  turtles ;  the  third  for  a  sheep ;  the  fourth  for  a  ram ;  the  fifth  for  a  calf; 
the  sixth  for  an  ox ;  and  the  seventh  for  a  child.  It  had  the  head  of  an 
ox,  and  the  arms  of  a  man  stretched  out  as  if  to  receive  something.  Molock 
appears  not,  therefore,  so  very  terrible  at  a  closer  view.  He  was  naturally 
insatiable ;  but  no  wonder,  his  priests  wished  also  to  live,  as  they  probably 
received  not  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  products  of  the  land.  The  children 
offered  to  him,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  were  saved  by  the  priests,  and 
probably,  when  educated,  became  in  their  turn  his  servants. 

As  the  seven  recepiacles  correspond  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  five 
planets,  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  this  people,  it  has  been  presumed, 
that  the  worship  of  Molock  had  some  connection  with  their  astronomical 
knowledge.  This  conjecture  seems,  however,  to  have  too  little  foundation 
to  deserve  any  farther  attention. 

As  it  is  often  said  in  the  Bible  that  the  Ammonites  passed  their  seed 
through  fire  to  Molock^  most  Christian  writers  have  presumed  that  they 
burnt  their  children,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  to  this  idol ;  Jewish  writers,  how- 

*  This  proves  that  iron  wu  known  in  more  remote  timee  than  genorallj  hat  been  fappoaedi 
t  Dent  iii.,  11.  ^  t 
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w^r,  gcnecaUy,  mtb  mua^  .more  probability,  bare  thought  ibal  ibt 
cbiUroa  w^ e  merely  carried  or  led  betweeo  two  fires,  by  way  of  puri& 
cation* 

We  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  first  mlera  of  the  Ammonites ;  istiU 
they  aiqpear  to  have  had  a  monarchical  form  of  government  from  th^ 
earliest  times*  We  know  that  they  joined  Eglen,  king  of  Moab,  againal 
the  Israelites,  and  shared  the  success  of  that  wan  About  two  hundred 
years  later  we  find  them  as  principals  in  a  war,  under  an  unkn^wa 
leader,  against  the  Israelites.  This  prince  attempted  also  to  reoovei;  ih^ 
ancient  country  of  the  Ammonites :  and  invading  it,  he  succeeded  in 
eveicomiog  all  obstacles,  and  reducing  the  land  to  his  suligectioii,  which 
he  thus  held  for  eighteen  years.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  crossed 
the  Aiver  Joidaa,  and  insisted,  or  pillaged,  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamhi, 
and  Ephraim/  Returning  to  the  other  side  of  the  river^  he  prepared  tOr 
make  a  complete  c<xique0t  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  or  at 
least  to  get  a  large  portion  of  it.  For  it  is  related  that  the  Philistinea 
also,  at  this  tiroe^  invaded  the  land  of  the  Israelites ;  but  whether  with 
separate  views,  or  in  combinajkion  with  the  Ammonites,  does  not  appear. 
As  the  king  of  the  laUer  was  the  encamped  Gilead,  the  leader  of  the 
Israelites,  Jephthah,  sent  messengers  to  him,  asking  him  his  reasons  for 
persisting  in  his  enmity  against  tbeoEi,  and  threatening  thero  with  further, 
calamities.  He  answered,  that  the  rem^nbmnce  of  the  injuries  his  fore- 
fathers had  suffered,  when  the  Israelites  dbpossessed  them  of  their 
country,  had  excited  him  to  it.  As  soon  as  Jephthah  had  received 
this  answer,  he  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites,  to 
make  an  historical  remonstrance  to  him  for  bis  mistake  in  saying  that  thci 
Israelites  had  driven  out  the  Ammonites^  and  to  expatiate  upon  the  truth 
of  this  remQnatrance  throughout  iits  several  particulars ;  but  the  leader  of 
the  Ammonites  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  being  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
continue  the  war.  Therefore,  when  he  had  pitched  his  camp  near,  Aroer, 
he  was  attacked  by  Jephthah,  who  infiicted  upon  him  a  total  defeat ;  and 
being  put  to  flight,  he  was  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  even  into  his  own 
dominions,  to  Minnith,  and  from  thence  as  £Gur  as  Abel,  of  the  vineyards  \ 
so  that  not  only  was  bis  army  cut  down,  but  also  a  part  of  his  country 
pillaged  and  wasted.t  This  was  the  issue  of  the  war,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  tyranny  or  dominion  the  Ammonites  for  eighteen  y^ars  had  exercised 
over  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  next  of  the  kings  of  the  Ammonites,  that  we  find  mentioned,  is 
called  Nahash,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Saul.  This  prince  revived  the  old 
claim  upon  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan.  The  war,  he  consequently  made  upon  that  people,  was  in 
thp  beginnixig  attended  with  great  success.     At  length  he  laid  siege  to 
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the  city  of  Jabesh.  The  terror  his  name  inspired  in  the  inhaMtants ' 
so  great,  that  they  were  willing  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  acknow- 
ledging him  for  their  king  and  lord.  But  insolent  from  his  victories,  and 
burning  with  revenge  and  hatred  towards  the  Israelites  in  general,  he 
would  not  accept  the  submission  of  the  inhalntants  of  Jabesh  upon  any 
other  condition  than  that  of  their  consenting  each  one  to  the  loss  df  his 
right  eye.  In  order  to  gain  time,  they  declared  they  would  submit  to  his 
terms,  if  within  seven  days  they  could  not  find  means  to  deliver  thonselvee 
from  so  fatal  a  necessity.  He  granted  them  this  respite,  as  he  seems  to 
have  felt  assured  that  after  the  lapse  qf  this  time,  he  would  enjoy  the 
cruel  satisfitction  he  longed  for.  We  may  here,  however,  observe,  that 
what  we  know  of  this  affair  is  related  by  his  enemies. 

The  seven  days  passed  without  the  besieged  having  been  able  to  do 
anything  that  promised  a  release  from  the  &te  which  menaced  them. 
Nahash  is  therefore  said  to  have  hoped  to  see  them  come  out  to  him  as 
they  had  deceitftiUy  promised  to  him  on  the  preceding  evening;  but  on 
I  that  very  morning,  his  camp  was  assaulted  in  three  several  places  by  SauL 
Taken  by  surprise  the  Moabites  were  thrown  instantly  into  such  contusion, 
that  they  made  very  little  resistance  to  the  Israelites,  who  continued  to 
slay  them  till  the  heat  of  the  day ;  at  which  time  the  surviving  remnant 
of  the  army  of  Nahash  was  so  completely  dispersed,  that  there  were  no  two 
of  them  to  be  seen  together.*  Josephus,  however,  gives  a  very  different 
account  of  this  war.  Though  a  zeidous  Jew,  he  appears  evidently  either 
not  to  have  considered  the  historical  account  given  in  the  Bible  always  to 
be  relied  on,  or  to  have  used  a  version  in  many  instances  at  great  varianoe 
with  that  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

We  are  told  that  David  Uved  on  good  terms  with  Nahash,  the  father  of 
Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this 
Nahash  was  the  same  as  the  one  who  was  defeated  by  Saul,  because 
Josephus  tells  us  that  this  Nahash  was  killed  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
siege  of  Jabesh.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  told  that  David,  when  he  heard 
that  the  frither  of  Hanun  was  dead,  and  that  Hanun  had  succeeded  him, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  young  king  to  condole  with  him  for  his  loss,  and 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  accession,  and  to  offer  a  continuance  of  the 
friendship  which  had  been  cherished  between  the  late  king  and  himself. 
Hanun  seems,  however,  to  have  been  incapable  of  a[^reciating  this  friend- 
ship, and  to  have  been  surrounded  by  mischievous  counsellors;  for, 
instead  of  receiving  David's  ambassadors  with  becoming  politeness  and 
hospitality,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  they  were  only  spies ; 
and  accordingly  forgetting  the  sacredness  of  their  character,  he  shayed  off 
half  their  hair,  cut  away  their  garments  in  the  seat,  and  in  that  shameftil 
situation  sent  them  back  to  their  king.    This  unworthy  conduct  and  open 
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contempt  of  David  himself  caused,  as  was  very  natural,  a  war  between 
the  two  kings. 

Hanun  soon  received  information  that  David  was  greatly  incensed 
against  him,  and  made  preparations  for  resenting  the  affront  offered  to  him 
in  the  persons  of  his  ambassadors.  Thus  perceiving  himself  on  the  brink 
of  a  war,  to  which  he  considered  himself  unequal,  he  dispatched  ambassa- 
dors to  the  neighboring  princes  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  troops  from 
them,  to  enable  him  to  defend  his  country  against  the  dreaded  invasion  of 
the  irritated  king  of  the  Israelites.  We  do  not  know  clearly,  either  the 
quality  or  number  of  the  troops,  or  of  what  tribe  they  were,  whom  he 
thus  procured,  inasmuch  as  the  Jewish  writers  vary  much  among  them- 
selves. First,  we  are  told  that  Hanun  sent  to  the  Syrians  of  Beth  -  reboh,  and 
to  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  from  whom  he  got  twenty  thousand  footmen ;  to  the 
king  of  Maachab,  who  furnished  one  thousand  men;  and  to  the  king  of 
Ishtob,  who  sent  twelve  thousand  men  *  With  this  account  Josephus  agrees 
in  regard  to  number,  excepting  only  as  to  the  one  thousand  men  supplied 
by  the  king  of  Maachab,  saying  that  he  and  the  king  of  Ishtob  together, 
contributed  twelve  thousand  men.t  Again,  we  are  told,  that  Hanun  smt 
a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  wherewith  to  hire  chariots  and  horsemen  from 
Mesopotamia,  from  Syria-Maachab  and  from  Zobah ;  and  that  he  actually 
hired  thirty-two  thousand  chariots  besides  the  king  of  Maachab's  men.t 
Between  Josephus  and  this  passage  of  the  Bible,  there  is  a  more  material 
difference  than  in  regard  to  the  former  passage ;  as  he  says,  that  those  who 
came  out  of  Mesopotamia,  were  footmen.  The  difference  in  the  two 
passages  of  the  Bible,  is  equally  great.  This  is  a  new  proof  that  the 
historical  records  of  the  Bible,  are  in  some  points  liable  to  the  charge  of 
error.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  all  our  divines  would  concede  this  point ; 
as  they  may  be  assured  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  invalidate  the 
religious  truths  of  the  Bible:  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  injure  the 
cause  of  religion,  by  their  blindness  in  advocating  what  is  at  variance  with. 
probability,  and  in  claiming  infallibility  for  the  historical  part  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Hanun  having  gathered  a  considerable  force  from  foreign  countries,  as 
well  as  from  levies  among  his  own  subjects,  marched  out  of  Rabbah  against 
Joab,  whom  David  had  sent  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Israelites  to 
invade  his  country.  The  Ammonites  and.  their  auxiliaries  formed  them^ 
selves  in  two  distinct  bodies ;  the  Ammonites  under  the  walls  of  their  city, 
and  their  allies  at  some  distance  on  the  plain.  By  this  disposition  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  charge  Joab's  front  at  the  same  time  they  fell  upon 
his  rear ;  but  their  plans  were  frustrated  by  that  able  commander  ;  for  Joab 
formed  his  army  also  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  he  led  himself  against 
the  Syrians,  while  his  brother  Abishai,  with  the  other,  attacked  the 
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Ammonites ;  who,  however,  sustained  the  charge  of  Abishai  with  great 
courage,  until  perceiving  their  allies  overpowered  by  Joab,  and  seeking 
safety  in  a  speedy  retreat,  they  withdrew  into  their  city. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  Syrians,  ashamed  of  their  defeat,  came 
again  the  next  year  to  the  aid  of  their  allies,  but  with  no  better  fortune ; 
for,  attacked  by  David  in  person,  they  suffered  a  still  severer  defeat  The 
Ammonites  had  consequently  to  sustain  the  contest  alone  against  their 
powerful  and  irritated  enemy. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Joab  entered  their  country,  which  he 
wasted  far  and  wide;  and  at  length  laid  siege  to  its  capital,  Rabbah. 
This  place,  defended  by  Hanun  himself  held  out  for  two  years,  during 
which  the  besieged  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  killed  many  of  the 
besiegers,  and  among  the  rest  Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba.  At 
length  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  famine,  and  was 
stormed  by  David  in  person,  who  came  to  earn  for  himself  the  honor  of 
terminating  this  long  siege.  In  the  assault  Hanun  was  slain,  and  his 
crown,  which  weighed  a  talent  of  gold*  and  was  adorned  with  precious 
stcmes,  was  taken  from  off  his  head  by  David. 

This  otherwise  generous  king  sullied  his  victory  by  treating  the  con- 
quered with  inexcusable  severity,  as  he  caused  them  to  be  put*to  death 
with  the  most  excruciating  tortures ;  they  were  torn,  sawed,  or  hewed  to 
pieces  with  axes,  and  then  passed  through  machines  used  for  making 
brick.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remaining,  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  other 
cities  of  Ammon,  were  treated  in  the  same  cruel  manner ;  the  very  cities 
sharing  the  fate  of  the  capital,  which  was  laid  level  with  the  ground. 
YiTho  can  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  David  was  justified  in  slaying 
many  thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  in  punishment  of  the  rashness  of  a 
^  young  prince  and  the  folly  of  his  advisers  7  None  but  narrow-minded 
bigots,  who  think  that  whatever  David  did  was  necessarily  right !  I  do 
not  forget  David's  great  merits,  nor  do  I  refuse  to  admit  the  generosity  of 
his  heart,  as  illustrated  by  many  of  hb  acts ;  yet  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  frailties  and  barbarous  inhumanity  of  this  too -highly -praised 
and  overrated  monarch. 

After  the  dreadM  vengeance  David  had  inflicted  upon  the  Ammonites, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  there  is  nothing  more  said  of  this  people  until 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  against  whom  we  find  them,  as 
before  mentioned,  confederated  with  the  Moabites  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Seir ;  the  particulars  of  which  contest  are  already  related. 

Afterwards  Uzziah,  also  king  of  Judah,  defeated  them,  and  made  them 
his  tributaries.  They  bore  this  yoke  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  Jotham,  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  their 


*  Which  leemi  exaggerated,  ai  a  talent  was  lomewhat  more  than  one  hoodred  and 
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independence.  They  were  defeated,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  barley ;  that  is 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bushels — and  this  same 
tribute  they  had  to  pay  for  three  successive  years. 

In  the  attempt  of  Zedekiah  to  throw  off  the  supremacy  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Baalis,  the  last  king  of  Ammon,  seems  to  have  joined  him ;  but 
when  the  king  of  Judah  had  become  a  prisoner  and  Jerusalem  destroyed, 
the  Ammonites  exulted  over  the  ruin  of  that  city,*  for  which  they  were 
denounced  in  threats  of  vengeance  by  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  scarcely  any 
other  language  could  be  expected  from  the  prophet,  when  we  consider  the 
implacable  hatred  that  had  so  long  existed  between  these  two  people,  and 
the  inhumanity  with  which  the  Ammonites  had  been  treated  by  the  Jews. 
It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  Baalis  received  all  the  Jews, 
that,  to  avoid  being  made  prisoners,  fled  into  his  dominions  ;  among  whom 
was  one  Ishmael,  of  the  royal  family,  whose  interest  he  seems  to  have 
had,  or  pretended  to  have,  very  much  at  heart.  Baalis,  therefore,  in 
order  to  show  his  readiness  to  assist  Ishmael  with  his  counsel  at  least, 
unfortunately  advised  him  to  return  to  his  country,  and  assassinate 
Gedaliah,  who  had  been  appointed,  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  rule 
over  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Jews.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Baalis  intended  by  this  advice  to  cause  the  extirpation  of  this  nation, 
either  from  motives  of  revenge,  or  personal  interest  I  cannot  think  the 
former  could  be  his  aim,  as  if  he  had  harbored  such  a  feeling  he  could 
most  easily  have  gratified  it,  by  destroying  those  who  had  sought  their 
safety  within  his  territory.  Self-interest  might,  on  the  contrary,  have 
prompted  him  to  induce  Ishmael  to  commit  the  heinous,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  unwise  act  of  assassinating  a  vassal  of  the  powerful  ruler  of 
Babylon.  The  assassination  of  Gedaliah  was  accomplished  by  Ishmael, 
who,  however,  gained  no  advantage  by  it,  as  he  was  obliged  to  seek  again 
his  safety  of  Baalis,  who  readily  granted  it  to  the  assassin.  The  king  of 
Ammon  was  soon  punished  for  the  wicked  advice  he  had  given  ;  for  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  Nebuzaadan,  a  Babylonian 
general,  who  wasted  his  country  by  fire  and  sword,  and  destroyed  his 
capital,  Rabbah,  carrying  away  Baalis  himself,  and  the  foremost  men 
among  the  people  of  Ammon,  into  captivity. 

We  find  the  Ammonites,  a  long  time  afterwards,  united  with  the 
Arabians,  Moabites,  and  Samaritans,  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem.  Still  much  later  we  find  them  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  governor  Timotheus,  fighting  against  Judas  Maccabeus,  who 
in  several  battles  defeated  them.  At  last  the  city  of  Jaser  and  the  neigh- 
boring town  were  captured  by  the  Jews,  who  relentlessly  killed  the  men. 
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and  carried  their  wives  and  children  into  captivity,  and  plundered  and  set 
on  fire  the  city  of  Jaser.  Thue  ended  this,  as  it  appears,  their  last  war 
with  the  Jews. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find 
them  mentioned  as  a  numerous  people  ;*  but  soon  afterwards  their  name 
was  absorbed  in  that  of  the  Arabians. 


LETTER   XXXII. 

HISTORY     OF     THE     MIDIANITB8. 

The  country  of  Midian  was  a  part  of  Stony-Arabia,  or  Arabia-Petnea. 
We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  its  boundaries ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  Hebrew  writers,  that  it  must  have  been  situated  in  a  south-eastwardly 
direction  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Moab,  or  rather  intermingled  with  itt  Its  boundary  on  the  east  is  not 
known;  but  on  the  west  and  partly  also  on  the  north,  it  was  bounded  by 
Edom  or  Idumsea,  constituting  a  part  of  Stony-Arabia ;  it  was  consequently 
mostly  rocky  and  sandy.  It  was,  however,  not  void  of  pasture,  as  we  find 
that  it  was  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and  particularly  abounded  in  cameb 
and  dromedaries — animals  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  so 
rugged  and  dry  a  soil.  We  know  the  names  of  two  of  the  cities  of  this 
country ;  but  both  called  Midian,  or  Madian ;  the  one  situated  in  the 
north  towards  Rabbah  of  Moab,  or  Areopolis ;  the  other  on  the  south  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  same  city  to  which  Ptol- 
emy gives  the  name  of  Modiana.  Within  this  country  was  also  situated 
the  famous  Itfount  SinaL 

The  Midianites  are  presumed  by  many  antiquarians  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  Midian,  the  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Midianites  during  the  earliest  period  of  their  exist- 
ence appear  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  Ishmaelites.  and  many 
centuries  later  they  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Nabatseans  and 
Kedarenes,  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael.t    We  find  them  at 


*  Jnflt.  Blart.  in  dial,  cum  Tryph. 
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another  time  so  blended  with  the  Moabites,  that  Moees  appears  almost  to 
have  considered  the  two  as  one  nation.*  They  had  the  same  religion 
and  acted  jointly  against  the  Israelites. 

The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  quite  numerous,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  two  classes,  the  shepherds  and  the  merchants. 
The  former  lived  in  tents,  and  had  their  cattle  by  them,  even  when 
carrying  on  war.t  The  merchants  of  these  regions,  as  even  at  this  day. 
again  traveled  from  place  to  place  in  caravans,!  and  left  the  care  of 
the  cattle  to  the  women,  as  seems  from  the  story  of  Jethro's  daughtec. 
They  appear  to  have  grown  rich  by  trade,  because  we  read  of  their 
jewels  of  gold,  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  tablets,  the  purple 
raiment  of  their  kings,  and  the  gold  chains  and  collars  around  the  necks 
of  their  camels.§ 

It  is  evident  from  what  we  read  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  early  known  in  those  regions,  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham;! 
and  as  the  Midianites  were  among  that  number,  it  has  also  with  good  reason 
been  supposed,  that  they  even  thus  early  were  acquainted  widi  this  art 
It  has  even  been  attempted  to  prove  that  Jethro  was  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing  from  these  words :  "Itkfffaiher4nrlau>j  am  come  unto  ihe&f 
and  thy  vnfe^  and  her  two  sons  with  her  f  which  appear  to  have  been 
contained  in  a  letter,  as  it  is  further  said,  that  Moses  ^^ivent  out  to  meet  his 
father4nrlaWj^  which  could  not  have  been  properly  said,  if  the  former 
words  had  been  uttered  verbally  to  him  by  Jethro.5  This  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  Well  founded.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thinks  that  Moses  was 
instructed  in  the  art  of  writing  by  the  Midianites ;  but  this  is  evidently 
an  error,  as  Moses,  without  the  least  doubt,  was  taught  this  art  in  the 
sacerdotal  college  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  educated.  But^e  may  be 
assured  that  the  Midianites  had  not  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  writing 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  but  had  also  made  some  progress  in  science ;  as 
for  instance,  in  arithmetic,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy ;  for 
as  we  know  that  there  were  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  already,  in  the 
time  of  Jacob,**  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  the  Midianites  and  the 
Edomites,  who  were  commercial  people,  had  practised  ship  building  and 
navigation,  for  crossing  the  Red  Sea  on  which  their  countries  bordered. 

The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  divided,  no  less  in  their  occupations 
than  in  their  religious  worship ;  at  least  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  southern  parts  seem  to  have  worshipped  God  in  an 
enlightened  and  rational  mode;  while  their  brethren  had  become  gross 
idolaters.    Thus  we  find  the  former  offering  up  praises  and  thanksgivings 


*  Qen.  zzxri.  85.    1  Ohion.  i  46.    Joiaph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  o.  xi 

t  Jodget  Ti.  ft.  X  QvtL  zzxni.  3&  $  Num.  zzxi  50.  51,  52.    Jodget  nii  34 

I  Jobxix,23,84. 

t  The  Bngluh  UiuTeml  HiftoiT,  p.  300,  Note  B.  ••  Gm.  xUz.  13. 
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to  God ;  though  they  could  not  bear  circumcision.*  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  attempted  to  persuade  the  Israelites,  while  they  lay  on  the  plains 
of  Moab,  to  bow  to  Peor,t  which  idol  was  chiefly  worshipped  by  the 
Midianitish  women. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  their  form  of  government,  and  though  their 
rulers  bear  the  name  of  kings,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  aristocratical 
than  monarchical. 

The  most  ancient  record  concerning  the  Midianites,  except  what  is 
related  of  their  origin,  is  an  account  of  their  war  with  Hadad,  the  Horite, 
when  Midian  was  slain  by  him  in  the  field  of  Moab.t  The  next  is  that 
of  their  purchase  of  Joseph  from  his  brethren  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver, 
and  their  transporting  him  with  them  into  Egypt,  where  they  sold  him  to 
Potiphar,  one  of  the  king's  chief  officers. 

Many  ages  afterwards,  there  lived  a  priest  or  prince — ^the  Hebrew  word 
ehohen,  signifying  a  prince  as  well  as  a  priest — among  the  southern 
Midianites,  called  Reuel,  or  Jethro ;  or,  in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint 
version,  Raguel,  or,  the  Kenite  the  &ther  of  Moses.  This  Jethro  lived  in 
the  city  of  Midian  by  the  Red  Sea.§  It  happened  that  one  day  his 
daughters,  who  were  seven  in  number,!  were  insulted  by  certain  shepherds. 
Moses,  who  had  a  short  time  before  taken  up  his  abode  in  this  city,  perceived 
the  outrage  of  the  shepherds,  who  drove  the  maidens  and  their  cattle 
firom  the  water  they  had  just  drawn ;  and,  hastening  to  their  aid,  he  assisted 
them  so  valiantly  that  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  their  purpose.^ 

When  the  maidens  arrived  at  home,  their  father  wondered  to  see  them 
return  sooner  than  usual ;  but  on  inquiry,  they  told  him  of  the  insult  they 
had  received  at  the  well,  and  how  an  Egyptian  had  protected  and  assisted 
them.  Jethro  instantly  inquired  where  the  chivalrous  stranger  was,  and 
blaming  his  daughters  for  being  so  impolite  as  not  to  bring  him  home  with 
them,  instantly  sent  them  to  invite  their  protector  to  come  and  refresh 
himself.  They  obeyed — and  we  may  be  allowed  to  surmise,  without  any 
objection — and  brought  Moses  to  their  father,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
stranger,  that  he  retained  him  in  his  family,  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
his  flocks,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  gave  to  him  in  marriage,  his  daughter 
Zipporah.  Moses  remained  there  forty  years.  At  length  Jethro^  however, 
was  induced  to  part  with  his  daughter  and  his  grand-children,  when  Moses 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Egypt ;  but  on  the  way,  a  dispute  arising  between 
Moses  and  his  wife,  about  the  circumcision  of  a  child,  she  returned,  or  was 
sent  back  by  her  husband,  who  pursued  bb  destined  course  without  her.** 

•  Bxod.  xviii.  10—12.  t  Numb.  xxv.  18.    Joseph.  Ant  1.  ir.  c.  vi 

X  GeD.  xxxvi.  35.  $  Ezod.  iii.  1.    Jadg.  i.  16.  |  JoBeph.  Antq.  1.  il  c.  zi. 

t  It  has  justly  been  observed  that  the  shepherds  must  have  been  the  strangers,  else  it 
would  appear  not  very  probable  that  Jethro  was  a  man  of  any  hnportance,  though  he  might 
have  been  a  priest  of  a  lower  order. 

••  Bxod.  iL  iii.  iv.  xviiL  2.  C^  ^ 
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But  when  Jethro  had  learned  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  Moses,  in  bringing 
his  brethren  out  of  Egypt,  he  took  his  daughter  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons, 
and  his  own  son  Hobab,  arid  hastened  to  congratulate  his  son-in-law,  and 
reconcile  him  with  his  daughter  Zipporah.  They  met  with  a  very  affec- 
tionate reception  from  Moses ;  and  Jethro  is  said,  when  hearing  from  him 
the  wondrous  works  which  had  been  accomplished,  to  have  paid  worship  to 
Jehovah,  acknowledging  him  to  be  superior  to  all  other  Gods.  The  next 
day  Jethro  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  was  a  man  of  wisdom. 
Observing  that  the  people  crowded  all  day  long  about  Moses,  he  asked  him 
the  reason  of  it  Moses  then  told  him  that  he  had  been  sitting  in  judgment 
Upon  this,  Jethro  said  that  he  did  very  wrong  ui  charging  hirasetf  with 
such  a  troublesome  duty,  as  it  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  any  man  long 
to  bear ;  that  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  learn  the  will  of  God,  to 
form  the  laws,  and  to  instruct  the  people  how  to  live ;  and  that  he  should 
commit  the  charge  of  deciding  in  dieir  litigations  to  a  select  number  of  the 
most  just  men  among  the  multitude,  who  should,  according  to  their  abilities, 
be  appointed  over  thousands,  and  over  hundreds,  and  over  fifties,  and  over 
tens ;  and  thus  relieve  himself  from  every  business  that  was  not  of  the 
greatest  importance.  This  advice  was  given  to  willing  ears,  and  Moses 
knew  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it*  Nothing  more  is  said  of  Jethro ; 
but  when  he  left  the  Israelites,  he  appears  to  have  left  his  son  Hobab  with 
them,  with  the  friendly  intention  that  he  should  serve  them  as  a  guide 
through  the  desert ;  but  it  was  with  reluctance  that  Hobab  discharged  this 
office,  and  he  was  not  prevailed  on  to  do  it,  except  by  means  of  the  promise 
of  a  rich  recompense.  We  are  frirther  informed  in  regard  to  the  descendants 
of  Jethro,  that  they  were  called  Kenites,  and  that  joining  the  Jews,  they 
marched  with  them  from  the  city  of  Palm  Treest  into  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  ;t  that  upon  the  capture  of  Hebron,  they  were  rewarded  with  a  large 
portion  of  territory,  in  consideration  of  their  having  forsaken  their  native 
land  and  endured  with  the  Israelites  all  the  toil  of  the  wars,  and  the 
distresses  of  the  wilderness;  and  that  for  the  reason  already  mentioned, 
many  years  afterwards  they  were  warned  by  Saul  to  remove  from  the  land 
of  the  Amalekites,  when  he  intended  to  extirpate  that  tribe,  lest  they  might 
suffer  harm,  and  probably  also,  lest  they  might  aid  his  enemies.  Thus  the 
Kenites  were  saved,  and  fixing  their  seat  in  a  mountainous  country,  where 
they  found  a  stronghold,  they  grew  insolent ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they 
were  at  last  carried  away  into  captivity  by  the  conquering  Assyrians,  at 
the  time  the  very  same  misfortune  befel  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

The  Midianites,  whom  we  find  on  the  ccmtrary  at  enmity  with  the  Israel- 
ites, have  been  presumed  to  have  been  those  who  were  the  neighbors  o^  or 


*  Ezod.  xviii  17—25  t  Jadget  i  16.  t  Jericho. 
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rather  lived  as  it  saemfi  in  common  with,  the  Moabites.  At  the  time  Moses 
overcame  Sihon,  the  Amorite,  they  had  five  leaders  or  dukes^  wh<^  as  they 
began  to  fear  for  their  own  safety,  conferred  with  Balak,  king  of  Moab^  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  threatened  them.  We  have 
before  mentioned  that  the  king  of  the  Moabites  sought  aid  from  Balaam, 
and  that  the  Midianites  seemed  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  execute  Balaam's  insidious  advice,  which  was  to  take  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  young  women,  and  clothing  them  in  the  richest  style,  send  them  to 
the  Israelites,  with  instructions  to  demean  themselves  in  such  a  volup- 
tuous manner  as  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  their  admirers.  So  sanguine 
of  success,  by  meana  of  these  seductive  syrens,  were  the  Midianites,  that 
we  find  Zur,  one  of  their  chiefs,  not  in  the  least  hesitating  to  send  his 
dau^ter  Cozbi  with  the  other  young  women ;  though  it  proved  fatal  to 
her,  as  she  was  killed  by  a  wound  in  the  abdomen,  given  with  the  same 
weapon  and  by  the  same  blow  that  took  the  Ufe  of  her  husband  or  friend 
Zimri,  I  have  mentioned  before  that  this  stratagem  succeeded.  Many  of 
the  Israelites  were  seduced  to  worship  Baal- poor,  and  much  bloodshed 
ensued,  in  oxisequence  of  this  division,  among  themselves,  so  that  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Balaam  proved  by  this  advice,  that  he  was  no  less  saga- 
cious than  corrupt 

The  Midianites,  however,  had  not  reason  to  exult  long  over  the  success 
of  this  stratagem,  for  Moses  sent  against  them  twelve  thousand  of  the 
Israelites,  under  the  conduct  of  Phinehas.  Being  informed  of  the  approach 
of  this  army,  they  prepared  themselves  for  resistance,  by  fortifying  their 
castles  and  collecting  their  forces ;  but  they  were  defeated  and  every  man 
of  them  put  to  the  sword,  including  Balaam,*  and  all  their  towns  and 
castles  were  burnt  So  severe  was  the  revenge  indicted  upon  them,  that 
not  one  male  of  any  age  or  rank  was  spared,  and  even  all  the  females 
except  the  virgins,  were  put  to  death.  The  country  was  laid  waste,  and 
all  ihe  cattle,  driven  off  before  the  victors,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  sheep,  seventy-two  thousand  beeves,  and  nxty- 
one  thousand  asses.  The  virgins  who  were  carried  away  captive  were 
thirty-two  thousand  in  number ;  and  the  spoil  of  gold,  silver,  iron  and 
other  metals  was  immense.! 

Abput  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  we  find  the  two  kings  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  at  the  head  of  an  army,  consisting  of  Midianites,  Amale- 
kites,  and  Arabians,  waging  a  cruel  war  against  tbe  IsraeUtes,  whom  they 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they  attempted  to  hide 
themselves  from  tbe  fury  of  their  enemies,  in  caves  or  other  natural  strong- 
holds. As  the  Israelites  for  seven  years  were  unable  to  turn  the  tide  of 
war  in  their  own  favor,  the  enemy,  every  summer  during  this  period. 


*  Nam.  zzxi  S.  t  Nnm^  cxzi  9,  10.    Joiephoi  Antiq.  lib.  ir  c,  7. 
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wasted  their  fields  of  all  the  fruit,  and  drove  off  an  immense  nmnber  of 
cattle  of  every  kind.  But  at  last  Gideon  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Midianites,  who  seem  to  have  entertained  the  design  of  extirpating  the 
people  of  Israel.  This  change  of  fortune  was  brought  about  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

One  night,  when  the  King  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  on  this  side  of  Jordcm,  and  had  spread  their 
camp  over  a  vast  space,  it  was  reconnoitred  by  Gideon,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  more  encouraged  by  overhearing  the  interpretation  of  a  dream 
of  one  of  the  camp-followers,  to  execute  a  stratagem  that  had  been  formed 
for  their  destruction,  with 'only  three  hundred  men,  each  armed  with  no 
other  weapons  than  a  ram's  horn  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  light 
concealed  in  a  pitcher.  Accordingly  about  midnight,  the  Midianites  were 
alarmed  in  three  different  quarters  of  their  camp,  by  the  sound  of  three 
hundred  horns,  or  trumpets,  and  starting  from  their  sleep,  perceived  also  as 
many  lights  breaking  in  upon  them  on  three  different  sides.  The  discordant 
sounds  of  the  horns,  the  glare  of  the  lights,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  loud  shouts  that  fell  upon  their  ears,  struck  them  with  terror  and 
amazement,  and  having  no  time  to  recover  from  their  first  consternation, 
they  fell  into  the  greatest  confrision ;  and  as  they  were  of  different  languages 
and  therefore  unable  to  discern  friends  from  foes,  they  began  to  kill  each 
other,  and  at  last  suffered  a  dreadful  slaughter  chiefly  through  themselves. 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  found,  however,  means  to  escape,  together  with  a 
body  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  princes,  or  kings, 
of  Midian,*  escaped  also,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ephraimites,  who  smote  them.  In  both  these  massacres  there  fell,  as  it  is 
said,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  with 
their  party,  meanwhile  crossed  the  river  and  fled  to  Karkor,  where  they 
thought  themselves  safe ;  but  being  hotly  jmrsued  by  Gideon,  they  were 
again  taken  by  surprise,  put  to  a  precipitate  flight,  the  remamder  of 
their  army  dispersed,  and  they  themselves  taken  prisoners  and  brought 
back  again  by  Gideon,  who,  when  arrived  home,  asked  them  wl^at 
kind  of  men  they  were  whom  they  had  formerly  slain  at  Tabor ;  they 
answered  that  they  were  just  like  himself  of  majestic  deportment  To 
this  he  replied,  that  these  very  men  were  his  own  brothers,  and  conse- 
quently he  must  revenge  their  death  by  taking  the  lives  of  them.  In 
accordance  with  these  words,  he  ordered  his  son  to  stand  up  and  kill 
the  two  kings  ;  but  they,  perceiving  the  youth  to  be  too  weak  and  timid, 
requested,  as  a  favor,  Gideon  himself  to  kill  them ;  which  request  he 
complied  with.  Thus  the  Midianites  for  the  second  time  suffered  a  direftd 
massacre,  and  were  plundered  of  every  thing  valuable.    This  defeat  is 


*  Joieph.  Antiq.  K  t.  o.  6. 
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termed  the  day  of  Midian,  and  the  slaughter  of  Midian  at  the  rock  of 
Oreb/  This  tribe  was  many  ages  afterwards  mentioned  for  its  industry 
and  wealth,  and  for  the  magnificence  displayed  in  their  tents ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  their  name  was  lost  in  that  of  the  Arabians. 


LETTER   XXXIII. 

HISTORY    OF    TH£     CANAANITE8. 

This  nation  is  generally  presumed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham.  Sanchoniatho  says,  that  Chua  was  the 
first  Phoenician,  or  the  first  who  was  called  a  Ph(Bnician.t  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  sons  of  Canaan  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Sidonians  or 
Zidonians,  the  Hettites  or  Hitties,  the  Azkites,  the  Emonites  or  Amenites, 
the  Grergasites  or  Grergasehites,  the  Hivites  or  Hevites,  the  Jebusites,  the 
Sinites^  the  Arvadites,  the  Zamarithes,  and  the  Homathites.  The  five  first 
of  these  nations  are  known  to  have  lived  in  Canaan.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  two  others,  the  Perizzites  and  Canaanites  ;t  but  we  do  not  know 
how  the  former  of  these  came  to  be  a  distinct  people,  or  why  the  latter 
were  particularly  called  the  Canaanites.  These  seven  nations  have,  from 
the  language  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  been  supposed  to  have  suffered  under 
an  evil  influence,  in  consequence  of  the  curse  uttered  by  Noah  against 
Canaan.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to  prove,  from  what 
really  took  place  and  from  the  evident  desire  to  justify  the  cruelties  with 
which  they  treated  the  people  of  Canaan,  that  the  Hebrews  were  led  to  insin- 
uate that  diese  events  were  the  ill-frited  consequence  of  the  curse  of  Noah ; 
and  though  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  writers,  professing  the  Christian 
frtith,  have  attempted  to  give  to  these  Hebrew  pretensions,  a  prevalency 
among  Christians ;  yet  more  enlightened  ideas,  and  a  worthier  conception  of 
God  who  surely  could  never  be  made  the  instrument  of  executing  the  rash 
curse  of  any  frail  man  whoever  he  may  be— justify  us  in  entirely  discarding 


*  iMiah  ix.  4.    x.  26.  t  Apad.  Enaeb.  pnep.  BTang.  I.  i.  e.  z. 

t  Some  think  that  tfaeie  names  do  not  tignify  two  distinct  tribes,  bat  denote  the  two  different 
classes  in  which  all  the  people  that  inhabited  Oanaan  were  diyided,  in  conseqoence  of  their 
different  means  of  preparing  their  sustenance ;  some  of  them  being  merchants,  and  th«  other 
ahepherdj»  as  the  two  names  nearly  import.  C^ r\i^ri]f> 
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this  prejudice.  We  are,  neverthdess,  assured,  that  the  Israelites  came  into 
the  possession  of  Canaan  by  the  wise  ordination  of  God.  The  destinies 
of  nations  are  decided  by  His  will,  and  not  by  any  human  curse,  or  human 
blessing.  We  are  Christians,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  form  our  opinicm  upon 
principles  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  not 
upon  misrepresentations  of  partial  and  prejudiced  Israelitish  writers.  I 
trust  before  I  shall  bring  this  work  to  a  close,  that  I  may  be  able  to  show 
how  inconceivably  more  solid  than  the  historical  records  of  the  Bible,  is 
the  rock  on  which  are  built  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christ 

The  Umits  of  the  territory  of  Canaan  camiot  be  decided  with  certainty. 
The  country  is  said,  however,  to  have  extended  from  Zidon  to  Gaza, 
from  thence  to  Sodom,  and  to  Lasha;*  but  this  is  a  very  indefinite 
account  of  its  boundaries.  But  we  may  infer  at  least — as  is  evident  from 
the  Hebrew  writers — ^that  no  part  of  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan^ 
not  even  that  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  belonged  to  the  land  called  Canaan. 

The  cities  of  Canaan  were  Hebron,  Jabus — afterwards  Jerusalem- 
Jericho,  Bethel,  Shechem,  and  Beth-shean. 

In  regard  to  the  manners  and  degree  of  civilization  of  the  Canaanitee^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  very  early  a  partially  polished  and 
a  very  warlike  people,  as  testifi^  to  by  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  Some  of  them  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  and 
consequently  became  rich,  and  hence  also  luxurious;  and  these  consti 
tuted  that  portion  of  the  people  living  on  the  searcoast,  whom  Greek 
writers  called  Phoenicians.  We  read,  therefore,  in  the  Septuagint  version: 
''  the  kings  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  sea-coast,"  instead  of  ''the  kings  of 
the  Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea."  The  Canaanites,  of  whom  we 
now  particularly  speak,  had  an  inland  situation,  and  were  principally  en- 
gaged in  breeding  cattle,  in  tilling  the  earth,  and  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 
Those  of  them  who  carried  on  a  roving  or  nomadic  life,  occupied  them- 
selves in  grazing  their  cattle,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  in  tilling  the 
earth.  Their  warlike  habits  we  noticed  when  treating  on  the  history  of 
Egypt  They  had  well-fortified  towns,  and  were  fiimished  with  all  kinds 
of  ofiensive,  as  well  as  of  defensive  weapons,  and  had  plenty  of  war- 
chariots.  They  were  unquestionably  a  courageous,  and,  as  we  shall^  see, 
also  a  crafty  people. 

It  appears,  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  that  some  of  them  had  entertained 
a  very  rational  beUef  of  the  Su[veme  Being ;  for  Melchisedek,  who  was 
very  probably  a  Canaanite,  is  said  to  have  been  priest  of  the  most  high 
God.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  very  Hittites,  so  seemingly 
commendable  in  the  lifetime  of  Abraham,  were  nevertheless  the  aversion 
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of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  wko  could  not  endure  the  thooght  cl  their  son 
Jacob's  marriage  with  any  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  as,  to  their  great 
grief,  E^u  had  previously  done.  The  cause  of  tbis  aversion  may  have 
arisen  from  difference  of  i-eligious  opinion,  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  Isaac  and  his  wife  were  unwilling  that  their 
younger  son  should  take  a  wife  from  amoikg  them.  In  the  dajrs  of  Moses 
the  people  of  Canaan  are  represented  as  gross  idolaters.  The  Isradites 
were  commanded  to  destroy  their  altars,  break  down  their  images,  statues, 
or  pillars,  and  cut  down  their  groves,  and  bum  their  graven  images  with 
fire.  They  are  accused  of  having  sacrificed  human  beings.  They  are 
on  the  whole  described  as  a  corrupt  and  unclean  peo{de ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  this  is  an  accusation  which  many  of  the  ancient  nations 
made  ag^mst  each  other,  wherever  they  differed  in  manners  and  rdigioo. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  called  all  othei  people  undean  and  an  abomination. 
It  is  not  just,  then,  to  take  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  writers  as  proof 
that  these  people,  whom  they  abuse,  were  worse  than  the  IsraeUtes  thooa- 
selves ;  it  is  to  be  understood  as  signUying  the  disagreement  which  existed 
in  the  manners,  laws  and  religious  opinions  of  the  respective  nationii 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ganaanites  were  a  sensual 
people ;  but  the  Israelites  also  gave  indeed  no  proofs  of  any  high  d^ree  of 
abstemiousness.  Though  so  many  historians,  instead  of  remembering 
their  duty  as  impartial  judges,  have  evinced  the  most  flagrant  partiality 
tor  the  Isradites,  and  represented  them  as  a  people  of  superior  virtue ;  stilly 
that  such  was  not  the  truth  is  best  proved  by  what  the  Hebrew  writers 
themselves  have  told  us  concerning  this  people. 

We  cannot  surely  reproach  the  Ganaanites  with  incest,  without  indud* 
ing  Abraham  also  in  the  same  charge.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
neither  he  not  the  Ganaanites  committed  any  wrong  in  marrying  so  near 
relatives  ;•  as  such  alliances  were  then  not  forbidden  by  any  law  what- 
ever, and  as  nothing  is  blameaUe  which  is  not  contrary  either  to  natural 
or  positive  law.  But  as  there  is  no  law  of  nature,  and  as  there  was  among 
these  people  no  positive  law,  forbidding  such  marriages,  it  is  idle  to  reproach 
eithtt*  the  Ganaanites  or  Abraham  with  incest ;  this  being  made  a  crime  only 
in  consequence  of  ideas  and  regulations  subsequently  called  into  being. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  Ganaanites  were  a  wicked  race,  but  I  find  it  difficult 
to  think  them  worse  than  either  the  Israelites  or  other  nations  of  the  same 
age  and  degree  of  civilization ;  neither  do  I  doubt  that  they  were  con- 
quered in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Providence,  who  controls  the  destinies 
of  nations.  But  though  the  Ruler  of  the  world  often  makes  use  of  the 
wicked -passions  of  men  in  accomplishing  His  plans,  still  He  cannot  be 
ohaiged  with  the  authorship  of  the  crimes,  whidhi  in  His  wisdom  He  sees 
fit  to  permit  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Instead  of  uttering  such  a  blasphemy, 
we  must  attribute  to  men  their  own  bad  actions,  though  we  see  that  through 
the  direction  of  Providence,  they  are  afterwards  made  to  bring  forth  good 
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finiitfl.  There  have,  howerer,  been  many  who  have  deemed  themsekes  justi- 
fied in  excusing  Moees  and  the  Iifraelites  from  the  outrages  they  committed 
against  the  people,  under  the  plea  that  God  himself  had  ordered  these  bloody 
massacres.  Thoee  who  would  not  admit  this  plea  as  valid,  have  been 
accused,  by  a  modem  writer,*  of  indulging  in  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of 
infidelity,  and  have  been  blamed  by  many  fax  more  enlightened  men, 
than  what  the  writer  alluded  to  appears  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  remark- 
able that  it  should  be  a  proof  of  infidelity  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
phrases  <' Jehovah  said,^  or'9ehovah  commanded,"so  frequently  used  in  the 
Hebrew  writings — as  signifying  that  God  in  reality  said  or  commanded  this 
or  that  But,  as  I  shall  in  another  place  speak  of  this  subject,  I  will  here 
only  add  that  though  the  theologians  may  think  themselves  justified  in 
accepting  such  a  plea  as  proof  that  God  commanded  Moses  to  extirpate  the 
people  of  Canaan,  the  historian  has  the  less  pleasing  duty  of  rejecting 
such  an*  interpretation  of  these  terms,  as  he  is  not  permitted  to  build  upon 
anything  but  facts.  In  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  historian,  the  bloody  policy 
of  Moses  will  meet  the  same  condemnation  as  that  of  any  other  who  has 
committed  outrages  on  humanity ;  but  without  charging  the  beneficent 
Being  with  the  wickedness  of  man,  he  cannot  but  admit  that  Moses  was  a 
mighty  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of 
His  plans.  It  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  doetrine  of  Christ 
is  no  palliation  of  the  crimes  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  its  divine  truths  are 
not  founded  upon  the  historical  records  of  the  Hebrews.  I  cannot  but  add, 
that  I  know  not  whether  to  attribute  it  to  their  ignorance  and  shortreight- 
edness,  or  to  a  real  attachment  to  Judaism,  that  so  many  divines  of  our 
times  stand  forth  as  champions  of  the  Jewish  records,  under  the  plea  that 
these  corrupt  productions  of  a  corrupt  priesthood  are  the  very  bulwarks  of 
the  divine  doctrine  of  Christ  I  trust,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  ere  I 
bring  this  work  to  a  close,  I  shall  be  able,  historically  and  philosophically, 
to  prove  that  the  Christian  religion  is  built  upon  the  solid  rock  of  truth, 
and  not  upon  the  frail  structure  of  partial  and  doubtful  traditions. 

The  Canaanites  appear  to  have  been  ruled  by  limited  kings,  or  chiefs ; 
but  their  more  important  business  seems  to  have  been  transacted  in  popular 
assemblies ;  as  for  instance,  Hamon,  king  of  Shechem,  would  not  conclude 
what  answer  he  should  make  to  the  proposition  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  until 
he  had  consulted  the  people  upon  what  he  should  do  in  the  case.  Through- 
out all  their  transactions,  the  same  tenor  of  conduct  in  their  princes  is 
easily  to  be  observed  in  what  is  related  of  their  public  affairs. 

As  we  have  seen,  when  treating  on  the  history  of  Egypt,  there  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Canaan  were  among  those  who  were 
by  the  Egyptians  denominated  as  Shepherd  Kings.    There  can  at  least 


*  See  WilHam  Otbnni's  Ancient  Bgjpt— Article,  The  Oimanniteg. 
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be  little  doubt  tbat  the  JebuBites  were  among  thoee  shepherds  who  were 
driven  out  of  Elgypt  at  one  time,  as  well  as  that  the  Egyptians,  even  before 
the  time  of  Jacob,  hated  such  peofde  ad  occupied  themselves  in  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep ;  the  probable  cause  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
long  series  of  wars  and  injuries  which  the  Egjrptians  had  had  to  sustain 
against  nomadizing  tribes  that  had  attacked  them  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
into  possession  of  their  fertile  land. 

We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  where  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  stood — ^which  is  generally  presumed  to  have  lain  within  the 
boundaries  of  Canaan — ^was  conquered  by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and 
reduced  to  pay  a  tribute,  which  they  continued  for  twelve  successive  years ; 
but  in  the  thirteentii  they  rebelled,  and  drew  upon  themselv^  a  second  war. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  invasion,  Abraham,  who  appears  to  have 
been  something  more  than  simply  a  private  person,  but  rather  a  chief  of 
a  large  number  of  vassals  or  slaves,  arrived  in  this  country,  and  wae 
received  with  marked  distinction ;  which  is  also  a  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  now  given.  But  soon  after  his  arrival  a  dearth  obliged  him  to  visit 
Egypt ;  but  as  the  famine  was  of  no  long  duration,  Abraham  returned 
into  this  country  again,  and  found  that  the  Perizzites  were  also  in  the  land ; 
whence,  it  has  been  presumed,  they  are  spoken  of  as  new  comers ;  and 
that  about  that  time  they  had  been  expelled  from  Egypt,  or  dreading  an 
expulsion,  had,  from  their  voluntary  resolution,  left  that  kingdom.  This 
opinion  is  plausible,  as  far,  at  least,  as  that  this  people  had  just  then 
immigrated  into  Canaan,  from  the  circumstance  that  Abraham  and  Lot  at 
their  return  were  evidently  straightened  for  room,  which  was  the  cause  of 
their  separation ;  thus  showing  that  the  country  had  now  become  more 
populous  than  during  their  former  sojourn  in  it  ' 

The  five  kings  of  Siddim,  rebelled  in  the  Uiirteenth  year  after  Chedor- 
laomer had  subjected  this  country  to  his  supremacy.  Therefore,  this  king 
and  hb  allies  marched  against  Siddim  in  the  fourteenth  "year,  and  after 
having  reduced  some  other  tribes,  as  the  Horites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the 
Amorites  of  Hozezontamor,  he  at  last  defeated  the  five  kings  of  Siddim, 
and  carried  away  many  captives,  after  having  ravaged  the  country  and 
pillaged  the  cities.  Among  the  prisoners  was  also  Lot,  who  was,  however, 
rescued  by  Abraham. 

At  this  time  Melchisedek  was  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  also  of  the 
most  high  God,*  when  Abraham,  returning  from  the  war,  was  ofiered  by 


*  The  expression,  that  Melchisedek  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  eyidently 
indicates  that  there  were  other  priests  of  inferior  deities,  and  is  nowise  an  evidence  that  the 
spiritual  God  of  the  Christians  was  worshipped  at  the  altar  where  Melchisedec  officiated, 
as  has  been  presumed.  It  had  not  been  needful  to  say  the  most  high  God,  had  no  worship 
been  paid  to  inferior  deities.  We  say  simply  God— as  it  never  can  come  in  onr  mind  to 
make  any  comparison  which  requires  such  an  epithet. 
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this  prince  bread  and  wine,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened 
orientalists  and  writers,  means  that  the  king  gave  Abraham  an  entertain- 
ment of  meats  and  drinks  to  refresh  him — which  seems  most  probably  to 
have  been  the  fact,  as  these  words  would  seem  to  indicate :  '<  and  blessed 
him  in  the  name  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  or  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth."  The  king  of  Sodom  was  present  at  this  interview,  and  acted,  as 
it  appears,  ^  very  generous  and  becoming  part,  claiming  nothing  at  all 
that  Abraham  had  retaken  from  the  defeated  enemy,  except  the  persons 
of  his  recaptured  subjects,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  disposal  and  discretion 
of  Abraham,  who  showed  no  less  generosity,  but,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  restored  everything  that  had  belonged  to  the  king,  goods  as  well  as 
prisoners.  As  I  have  in  another  place  alluded  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  which  happened  sometime  a^r  the  event  now  spoken  of, 
I  shall  not  here  make  any  farther  mention  of  it 

In  regard  to  the  Hittites  or  Hitties,  who,  in  the  history  of  Eg}rpt,  we  have 
seen  were  the  enemies  of  that  country — ^it  is  related  that  Abraham  purchased 
of  them  the  cave  of  Machpeleh  for  a  burial  place.  From  this  event  there  is 
nothing  known  of  these  people— except  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  show  that 
they  were  waging  a  continual  war  with  the  Egyptians— until  the  time 
that  Hamor,  who  reigned  in  the  apparently  weak  kingdom  of  Shechem, 
sold  a  piece  of  land  to  Jacob.  It  is  also  related,  that  once  when  Dinah, 
the  daughter  of  Jacob,  visited  some  of  her  acquaintances  in  Shechem, 
the  son  of  this  petty  king  saw  the  fair  damsel,  and  was  so  violently 
smitten  with  a  brutal  appetite  to  enjoy  her  maiden  charms,  that  he  com- 
mitted a  most  infamous  outrage  upon  her ;  but  he  appears,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have' contracted  a  sincere  attachment  to  her,  and  therefore  did  all 
in  his  power  to  persuade  ber  to  forget  this  injury,  and  to  become  his  wife. 
He  even  entreated  his  father  to  use  his  influence,  in  order  to  assist  him  to 
attain  his  end.  Consequently,  Hamor  went  to  Jacob  to  communicate  to 
him  the  sentiments  his  son  entertained  for  Dinah,  and  to  ask  his  consent. 
But  her  brothers,  who  were  present,  as  was  also  the  young  prince  himself, 
appeared  very  angry,  as  was  natural,  with  the  injury  and  affront  done  to 
their  sister;  but  though  finding  them  so  exasperated,  no  promises  and 
persuasions  were  spared  to  pervade  them  to  forgiveness  for  what  had 
been  done.  From  their  answer,  both  he  and  his  father  supposed  they 
were  willing  to  do  this,  as  they  said  if  he  and  all  his  tribe  would  consent 
to  be  circumcised,  his  request  should  be  granted.  The  young  prince  as 
well  as  the  father  submitted  to  this  hard  proposal.  To  fulfil  this  agree- 
ment, they  returned  to  their  town  and  assembled  the  people,  to  whom  they 
represented,  that  as  Jacob  and  his  family  dwelt  with  them  in  great 
harmony,  and  that  as  there  was  room  for  them  all,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
unite  with  them  by  reciprocal  marriages;  but  that  there  was  a  hard 
condition  required,  which  was,  that  they  should  all  be  circumcised.    The 
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pain  of  the  qieratioa,  thejr  said,  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
great  increase  of  wealth  that  would  flow  from  their  union  with  Jacob. 
The  people,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  regard  for  Hamor  and  his  son,  as  we 
may  reasonably  presume,  and  partly  in  consideration  of  the  advantages 
held  out,  consented  to  undergo  circumcision.  On  the  third  day  when 
suffering,  and  in  the  pains  consequent  on  this  operation,  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  Jacob's  sons,  at  the  head  of  their  servants,  and 
every  one  of  them  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and  children,  with  all 
they  possessed,  became  the  prey  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  the  two  sons  of 
Jacob,  who  had  committed  this  inhuman  outrage  upon  these  too  credu- 
lous, and,  as  it  appears — with  the  exception  of  Hamor's  son — ^innocent 
victims.* 

The  incoherency  in  the  history  of  this  people  is  a  consequence  of  the 
scanty  materials  with  which  we  are  provided,  and  which  furnish  us  only 
information  of  detached  affairs,  without  giving  us  that  chain  of  events 
which  led  to  them. 

When  the  Israelites,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Canaan,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  united  with  the 
Amalekites,  and  hastened  to  prevent  them  from  entering  it ;  and  when 
the  IsraeUtes  made  the  attempt,  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
near  Hormah.t  The  Israelites  a  second  time  reaching  the  skirts  of 
Canaan,  Arad — or  the  king  of  Arad,  as  some  will  have  it,  who  ruled  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  country — ^being  informed  by  spies  of  their 
coming,  hastened  out,  and  attacking  them,  made  many  prisoners;  but 
soon  fortune  frowned  upon  him,  and  he  was  conquered  by  the  invaders, 
and  his  country  doom^  to  complete  destruction.^  Soon  after  the  former 
event,  Moses  sent  messengers  to  Sihon,  the  Amorite,  who  resided  in  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  asked  for  a  free 
passage  through  his  country  on  the  way  to  Canaan ;  but  instead  of  com- 
plying with  this  request,'  he  marched  out  against  the  Israelites,  who 
defeated  him  at  Jaazar,  and  took  entire  possession  of  his  country.  Moses 
conquered  also  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  giants  or 
Rephaim,  and  to  have  been  a  terrible  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  transpuing*  on  the  River  Jordan,  could  not 
but  strike  the  Canaanites  with  terror ;  which,  in  all  probability,  made  the 
arms  of  the  Israelites  the  more  irresistible.  Jericho  was  the  first  place 
exposed  to  their  friry,  and  in  it  no  person  was  spared,  except  the  courtezan 
Rahab,  who  had  saved  the  messengers  previously  sent  hither  by  Joshua. 
This  doomed  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  curses  denounced  on  him 
who  should  ever  attempt  to  rebuild  it.    The  men  of  the  city  of  Ai  and 
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their  king  were,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  repulse  a  body  of  three 
thousand  of  the  Israelites;  but  as  the  king  feared  this  success  would 
not  save  him,  he  sent  to  the  men  of  Bethel,  who  were  his  subjects,  to 
come  to  his  relief.  Joshua  soon  approached,  when  the  king  of  Ai,  fearing 
a  siege,  and  perceiving  that  his  enemy's  force  was  inconsiderable,  at 
once  resolved  to  go  out  and  give  him  battle;  which  had  no  sooner  taken 
place,  than  the  Israelites  turned  and  fled.  On  this  the  king  of  Ai  ordered 
every  one  to  come  out  of  the  city  and  join  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
Consequently,  the  city  being  left  destitute  of  all  defence,  a  party  of 
Israelites,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  hastened  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  set  the  outskirts  of  it  on  fire.  The  king  of  Ai,  turning 
his  head  backward,  was  seized  with  consternation  at  the  sight  of  the  smoke 
of  the  conflagration  ascending  to  the  heavens,  and  at  the  sudden  rally,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  Israelites,  whose  flight  had  been  but  a  stratagem  to 
draw  him  on  to  his  ruin.  The  retreat  to  the  city  being  cut  off,  and  the  men 
of  Ai  seeing  themselves  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  their  dwellings  in 
flames,  became  also  disheartened,  and  were  thus  easily  mowed  down  by  the 
Israelites.  All  were  slain,  except  the  king,  who  was  taken  and  led  before 
Joshua.  The  victorious  Israelites  now  hastened  to  the  city,  and  butchered 
the  women  and  those  who  were  found  in  and  about  it,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  city  left  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  captive  king  was 
hung  upon  a  tree  till  evening,  when  his  body  was  taken  down  and  buried 
beneath  a  pile  of  stones.* 

These  cruelties  aroused,  as  was  very  natural,  the  whole  country  against 
the  Israelites ;  but  Gibeon,  a  city  of  the  Hivites,  far  stronger  than  Ai,  and 
renowned  for  the  bravery  of  its  citizens,  trembled ;  and  the  inhabitants 
despairing  of  their  ability  to  withstand  the  Israelites  by  force,  resorted  to 
artifice.  Consequently,  they  sent  to  Joshua  ambassadors  clothed  in 
tattered  garments,  and  clouted  shoes,  with  dry,  mouldy  bread,  and  wine- 
skins or  bottles  that  were  old  and  patched.  The  ambassadors  in  thi» 
style  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Joshua  in  Gilgal,  and  told  him  that  they^ 
were  come  from  a  far  distant  country  to  seek  his  friendship ;  and  that  the* 
fiime  of  Jehovah,  and  what  he  had  done  for  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
by  the  destruction  of  those  powerful  kings  Sihon  and  Og,  had  been  the 
inducements  that  had  brought  them  thither — ^being  sent  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  their  countrymen,  to  express  their  desire  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Israelites.  In  corroboration  of  these  words,  they  showed  their 
dry  and  mouldy  bread,  which  they  asserted  had  been  taken  hot  from  the 
oven  on  the  day  they  set  out ;  they  said  also :  ''our  wine  bottles  were  new, 
and  see  how  rent  they  are  now;  our  garments  and  shoes  were  the  same, 
but  they  are  worn  out  in  consequence  of  our  long  journey."    Altogether,. 
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they  acted  their  part  so  well,  as  to  persuade  Joshua  and  the  Israelites — 
who  in  this  instance  appear  to  have  been  very  credulous* — to  make  a 
treaty  with  them.  Thus  they  cheated  their  enemies  and  saved  their  hves; 
but  they  were  not  so  well  treated  as  they  probably  had  hoped,  because 
they  were  afterwards  condemned  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  ;t  that  is,  treated  as  slaves. 

When  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Adonizadek,  heard  how  Jericho  and  Ai 
had  been  treated,  and  that  the  Gibeonites  had  submitted  to  Joshua — which 
intelligence  was  still  more  unwelcome — he  became  agitated  by  fear  as  well 
as  by  anger.  But  resolving  to  punish  the  Gibeonites,  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  following  so  injurious  and  dishonorable  an  example,  he  exhorted 
Hoham,  king  of  Hebron,  Piram,  king  of  Jarmath,  Japhia,  king  of  Lachish, 
and  Debir,  king  of  Eglon,  to  unite  with  him  in  a  war  against  Gibeon ; 
and  as  these  petty  princes  did  so,  the  confederated  forces  laid  siege  to  this 
city ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  this  perilous  situation,  sent  to  Joshua 
notice  of  what  had  befallen  them,  and  begged  him  to  hasten  to  their  relief. 
The  consequence  of  this  supplication  was,  that  the  five  besieging  princes 
were  attacked  by  Joshua,  and  with  such  success,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  flee  in  great  confusion.  But  during  this  flight,  they  were  overtaken  by 
a  fearful  tempest  of  heul-stones,  which  naturally  retarded  their  speed ; 
and  consequently,  hotly  pursued  as  they  were  by  the  victorious  Israelites, 
a  great  number  of  them  were  killed ;  and  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
might  have  time  to  accomplish  their  general  destruction,  we  are  told  that 
Joshua  stopped  the  course  of  the  sun.t 

The  five  defeated  kings  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  a  cave  near 
the  city  of  Makhedah,  but  were  soon  afterwards  discovered,  when,  by 
command  of  Joshua,  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  soon  stopped  up  with 
great  stones.  Afterwards  they  were  dragged  out  on  the  ground  before  the 
Israelites,  the  chiefs  of  whom  trod  on  their  necks ;  then  they  were  killed, 
and  their  corpses  hung,  each  on  a  separate  tree. 

When  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  heard  that  Makhedah,  Libnah,  Lachish, 
and  several  other  cities  had  been  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants,  to 
the  very  last  person,  put  to  death ;  and  also,  that  Horam,  king  of  Gezer, 
and  his  whole  force,  had  perished  in  attempting  to  relieve  Lachish — he 
was  induced  to  aiouse  all  the  Canaanitish  tribes  to  resistance  against 
their  common  enemies,  the  Israelites,  who  threatened  them  with  entire 
destruction.  Consequently  he  sent  to  Jobab,  king  of  Madon,  to  the  king 
of  Shimron,  to  the  king  of  Achstaph,  and  to  the  kings  on  the  north  of 


*  It  it  corioas  that  no  saspicion  arose  in  regard  to  their  language.  t  Josh.  iz. 

t  This  expression,  which  we  now  all  know  is  nothing  but  an  example  of  the  figuratire 
language  so  often  used  bj  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  all  Oriental  writers,  was  nevertheless 
believed  for  thousands  of  years  to  denote  a  real  hct.  It  required  the  genius  of  CopernicoB 
and  Galileo  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  this  notion,  ere  the  voice  of  reason  was  heard. 
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the  mountains,  to  those  on  the  plains  south  of  Cinnenth,  and  in  the 
valley,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dor  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Canaanites, 
peculiarly  so  called,  on  the  east  and  west,  and  to  the  Amorites,  to  the 
Hittites,  to  the  Perizzites,  and  to  the  Jebusites  in  the  mountains,  and  to  the 
Hivites,  calling  on  them  to  arise  in  defence  of  their  common  country. 
These  petty  kings  and  tribes  responded  to  the  call,  and  united  together 
against  the  Israelites.  In  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ; 
they  are  said  also  to  have  been  very  strong  in  horses  and  chariots,  and 
consequently  were  such  enemies  as  might  well  excite  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites.  The  confederated  forces  pitched  their  camp  near 
the  waters  of  Merom,  which  was  afterwards  called  Lake  Samachonitis. 
But  while  resting  here  and  forming  their  plans,  they  were  taken  by 
surprise,  driven  out  of  their  camp,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  dis- 
orderly retreat.  The  main  body  of  them  appears  to  have  fled  towards 
Sidon  and  Mizrephoth-Maim,  in  a  westward  direction ;  while  another 
party  directed  their  flight  eastward,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mizpeh. 
As  they  were  hotly  pursued,  a  great  number  of  them  were  killed.  Jabin 
himself  .escaped,  but  he  was  killed  when  Hazor  soon  afterwards  was  taken, 
and  all  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  rest  of  the  cities  which  were  then  captured  by  Joshua  were 
permitted  to  stand,  but  their  inhabitants  were  massacred.  Still,  in  spite 
of  the  terrible  losses  the  Canaanites  had  suffered,  they,  for  the  space  of 
six  years,  made  an  heroic  resistance  to  the  Israelites.  It  has  been 
presumed,  that  at  last  a  great  number  of  them  left  their  unhappy  country, 
and  directed  their  course  towards  Africa,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Lower  Egypt;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter  clause  of  this  presumption, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  modern  discoveries  which  tend  to  confirm  it. 

After  the  successive  defeats  and  partial  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
Anakims,* — who  also  inhabited  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  land,  a  fine 
and  wild  race,  and  of  a  quite  distinct  origin  from  the  Canaanites,  as  it  was 
supposed, — were  attacked  and  annihilated ;  and  thus  the  whole  country  of 
Canaan  came  so  far  into  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  that  these  under- 
took to  apportion  it  among  themselves ;  still  there  existed  some  Canaan- 
itish  tribes,  who,  being  strong,  were  able  to  retain  their  ancient  territory. 
But  for  the  nineteen  or  twenty  last  years  of  Joshua's  life,  they  were  very 
little  annoyed  by  the  Israelites,  who  were  occupied  in  dividing  the  territory 
and  settling  themselves — each  tribe  in  the  district  appointed  to  it  When 
this  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  Israelites  began  to  desire  possession 
of  the  land  still  occupied  by  the  remaining  Canaanites,  these  were  on  all 


^  These  are  held  to  have  been  the  same  people  that  were  aUo  called  giants,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  a  person  by  the  name  of  Arra,  who  seized  on  the 
city  of  Hebron,  (rom  whom  it  was  called  Kiijath-Arba,  that  is,  the  city  of  Arba. 
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sides  invaded  by  the  different  tribes  of  Israel,  who  wanted  each  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  respective  districts.  The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
consequently  attacked  the  Perizzites  in  Bezek,  and  slew  ten  thousand  of 
them.  Being  defeated  in  the  iSeld,  the  Perizzites  retreated  to  the  city  of 
Bezek,  where  Adonizebek,  the  king  of  that  place  resided.  He  was  an 
arrogant  and  cruel  tyrant,  according  to  his  own  confession,  for  he  boasted 
that  having  taken  seventy  kings  prisoners,  he  had  cut  off  the  thumbs  and 
great  toes  of  each,  and  had  compelled  them  to  wait  for  their  meat  under  his 
table,  like  so  many  dogs.  His  city  was  now  assaulted  and  taken,  and 
all  those  within  the  walls  were  killed.  Though  Adonizebek  was  himself 
in  the  city,  yet  he  escaped,  but  was  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  after  having 
his  thumb  and  great  toes  cut  off,  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,*  where  he  died. 
He  thus  probably  suffered  a  much  severer  fate  than  if  he  had  been  slain  at 
first,  as  we  may  suppose  that  he  must  have  experienced  some  remorse 
when  he  himself  was  undergoing  the  same  cruel  infliction  he  had  often 
wantonly  caused  so  many  others  to  endure. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  attempted  also  to  subdue  the  Jebusites,  but  with- 
out success.  The  descendants  of  Joseph  attacked  also  those  living  about 
Beth-el,  who  were  overcome  by  fraud ;  their  city  having  been  betrayed  by 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  was  easily  taken  by  the  Benjamites.  But  those 
of  Beth-shean,  Dor,  Megiddo,  Ibleam  and  Taanach  defended  themselves 
bravely  against  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  preserved  their  independence. 
The  Ephraimites  also  were  unable  to  expel  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in 
Gezer ;  and  those  of  Kitron  and  Nahalol  withstood  successively  the  attacks 
of  the  posterity  of  Zabulun,  though  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
tribute.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  Auho,  and  several  other  cities  seem  to 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  impose  upon  the  tribe  of  Asher  the  condi- 
tions by  which  it  was  allowed  to  hold  a  part  of  the  land  that  had  been 
apportioned  to  it. 

Those  who  were  in  possession  of  Beth-shamesh  and  Beth-anath,  were 
long  too  powerful  for  the  tribe  of  Napthali ;  who,  however,  at  last  made 
them  tributary.  The  tribe  of  Dan  were  hardly  pressed  by  the  Amorites, 
who  confined  them  to  the  mountains,  refusing  them  all  use  of  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  country,  nor  would  they  allow  the  Danites  to  hold  all  the 
mountains,  but  kept  Mount  Hores  in  their  own  hands.  They  were  at  last 
reduced  to  become  tributaries  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Danites  and  the 
descendants  of  Joseph. 

We  see  that  thus  upon  the  division  of  Canaan,  between  the  several  tribes 


*  But  whether  Joihaa  had  formerlyi  or  the  tribe  of  Judah,  daring  thero  later  persecationa 
against  the  Oanaanites,  taken  this  city,  is  not  certain.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Canaanites  at  least  re-took  Jemsalem,  as  well  as  many  other  cities.  In  regard  to  Jerusalem, 
Josephna  distinctly  telle  ns.  that  the  Jebusites  were  in  possession  both  of  the  city  and  forts 
at  Zion,  when  David  finally  sabdued  them 
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of  the  Israelites,  the  whole  land  was  agitated  by  wars,  which  ended  with  no 
decisive  success  on  either  side.  Consequently,  although  a  vast  number  of 
the  Canaanites  perished  in  the  strifes  which  they  waged  against  Joshua, 
and  as  we  may  suppose  many  of  them  emigrated ;  yet  so  great  was  the 
number  remaining,  or  such  their  valor,  or  their  superiority  in  the  art  of 
war,  that  after  all  the  calamities  and  terrible  losses  they  had  suffered,  they 
appear  to  have  been  but  little  inferior  to  the  victorious  Israelites.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  no  tribe  of  them  is  afterwards  missed,  except  that 
of  the  Gergasites,  as  the  names  of  all  the  others  occur,  even  after  the  events 
now  related. 

The  remaining  Canaanites  were  in  the  course  of  time  partly  blended 
with  the  Israelites,  and  had  so  great  influence  upon  the  susceptible  minds 
of  this  people  as  to  induce  them  to  form  intermarriages,  and  also  often 
enough  to  serve  their  gods.* 

After  the  lapse  of  nine  or  ten  years,  following  these  wars,  Jabin,  whom 
we  may  style  the  second,  as  we  find  him  residing  at  the  very  same  place 
as  the  former  king  of  that  name,  begun  a  war  against  the  Israelites.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,t  and  a  vast  host  com- 
manded by  Sisera,  who  dwelt  in  Hashoreth  of  the  Gentiles.  By  this  force 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  to  a  state 
of  slavery,  and  kept  them  for  twenty  years  in  subjection ;  after  which  in- 
telligence reached  Sisera,  that  the  Israelites  had  been  stirred  up  to  rebellion 
and  had  actually  taken  up  arms,  and  were  consulting  on  the  means  to  free 
themselves  from  their  yoke.  On  this,  he  hastened  to  put  his  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron  in  order,  issuing  at  the  same  time  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  required  the  men  of  war  to  assemble  together,  and  to  march  out  against 
the  Israelites,  who  were  said  to  have  been  but  ten  thousand  strong,  and 
commanded  by  Deborah  and  Barak.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  Sisera,  how 
ever,  was  defeated,  and  his  routed  troops  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Hashoreth 
of  the  Gentiles.  Being  himself  hotly  pursued,  he  quitted  his  chariot,  and 
trusting  to  his  feet,  directed  his  steps  to  the  town  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Jabin.t  He  found  the  wife  of  Heber,  whose  name-  was 
Jael,  standing  in  the  tent  door.  The  woman  perceiving  his  sad  plight, 
entreated  him  to  come  in,  and  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  He 
imprudently  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  being  unable  to  read  in  her  eyes  the 
false  heart  that  beat  within  her  bosom.  As  he  was  fatigued,  he  resolved 
to  obtain  some  rest,  and  either  that  he  might  not  be  seen  if  any  one  should 
come,  or  that  he  might  be  kept  warm,  she  covered  him  with  a  rug  or 
blanket     After  a  little  while,  asking  for  a  draught  of  water,  the  false- 


•  Judges  ii.  21,  23;  iii.  1^7. 

t  Josephae  givei  bim  with  nnqnettioDablj  mach  exaggeration,  three  thousand  charioti. 
Ant.  lib.  y.  c.  5. 
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hearted  woman  brought  him  a  bowl  of  new  milk,  which  he  emptied.  Then 
he  requested  her  to  deny  his  presence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing^ 
detection,  desired  her  to  stand  at  the  tent-door.  As  Sisera  was  greatly 
fatigued  he  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  when  the  woman  took  one  of  the 
tent-nails  and  a  hammer,  and  softly  stealing  up  to  him,  drove  the  nail  into 
his  temples,  and  thus  murdered  him.  About  the  same  time,  Barak  reached 
the  tent  in  quest  of-  Sisera,  when  Jael,  with  a  triumphant  mien,  went  out 
and  invited  him  to  step  in  and  see  the  man  he  sought.  After  the  assassin- 
ation of  Sisera,  the  glory  of  Jabin  was  eclipsed  and  his  dominions  taken 
from  him  by  the  Israelites  who  persecuted  him  to  destruction.* 

Nothing  is  related  of  the  Canaanites  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It 
appears,  however,  that  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  several  portions  of 
their  ancient  possessions,  and  particularly  Jerusalem,  until  the  time  of 
David.  When  the  Jebusites,  who  held  this  city,  or  at  least,  as  some  will 
have  it,  the  fortress  of  Zion,  saw  this  courageous  prince  actually  advancing 
against  them,  to  lay  siege  to  their  stronghold,  they  posted  their  lame  and 
blind  to  defend  it,  saying,  that  they  were  enough  to  defend  it — relying 
wholly  upon  the  strength  of  the  walls  and  of  the  situation  itself  But 
they  were  greatly  disappointed,  as  it  was  carried  by  storm.  But  no  further 
circumstances  attending  this  event  are  related.  It  was,  however,  unques- 
tionably a  severe  blow  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
soon  humbled  again,  when  attacked  in  Grezer  by  the  king  of  Egypt ;  for 
what  cause  this  attack  was  made  upon  them  by  this  monarch,  is  not 
known ;  but  there  are  some  who  think  that  it  was  done  as  a  service  to 
Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  that  prince.  However  this 
may  be,  the  city  of  Gezer  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon,  who  received  it  as  the 
right  of  the  Egyptian  princess,  who  was  one  of  his  wives.t 

Oppressed,  as  the  Canaanites  appear  to  have  been,  on  the  one  side  by 
the  powerful  kings  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Hebrews,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,  and  Hivites,  were 
reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  bondage  and  slavery ;  whence  it  is 
presumed  that  they  had  now  become  so  weak,  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  any 
tribute,  and  therefore  were  employed  by  Solomon  in  the  drudgery  of 
raising  the  magnificent  works  which  made  him  famous,  but  which,  never- 
theless, do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  considerable  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  India,  and  Rome.  Their  servility  appears 
to  have  been  entailed  upon  their  posterity  ;t  for,  although  upon  their  first 
reduction  they  evidently  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  yet  it  is  presumed 
that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  and  treated  as  of  a  more 
ignoble  origin,  and  as  being  the  descendants  of  slaves.  They  lived  among 
the  Jews,  and  perhaps  at  last  were  blended  with  them.     It  is,  however,  to 


«  Judges  iT.  t  1  Kings  iz.  16.  i 
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be  observed,  that  the  tribe  particularly  denoted  by  the  name  of  Canaan- 
ites,  are  not  mentioned  among  those  tribes  on  whom  it  is  said  Solomon 
levied  "a  tribute  of  bond-service."  They  have,  therefore,  by  some 
writers,  been  considered  as  having  defended  their  independence  and  their 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  the  MediteiTanean,  and  afterwards  to  have 
become  famous  under  the  name  of  Phoenicians. 


LETTER   XXXIV. 

HISTORY     OF     THE     PHILISTINES. 

The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Philistim,  or  Philistines,  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Casluhim  and  Capthorim,  two  tribes  who  are 
presumed  to  have  descended  from  Mizraim,  and  to  have  lived  in  Egypt ; 
and  that  these  Philistim  migrated  from  that  country  into  the  land  which 
was  afterwards  called  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans — though  in  a  more 
extensive  meaning — Palestinse,  a  name  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
derived  from  that  of  the  Philistines.*  But  the  most  probable  supposition 
is,  that  the  name  of  the  Philistines,  as  well  as  that  of  their  country, 
is  derived  from  the  words  Pali  and  Sltan^  which  signify  shepherd-land. 

The  Philistines  are  in  general  considered  to  have  been  of  Egjrptiao  origin. 
But  we  know  from  the  traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  that  the  Pali-Puhas, 
who  were  a  powerful  tribe,  migrated  from  India,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  the  coast 
on  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  extended  themselves  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  If  such  a  migration  took  place,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  did, 
then  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Philistines  were  the  descendants  of 
this  nomadic  tribe. 

The  country  of  the  Philistines — which  may  be  aptly  termed,  as  some 
historians  have  done,  Palestine  Proper — ^was  a  slip  of  land  stretching 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  tribe  of  Dan  ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Amalekites,  and  perhaps  also  partly  by  Edom.  The  length  of  this  terri- 
tory was  about  forty  miles,   exceeding  by  far  its  breadth ;  but  though 


*  Some  there  are  who  derive  the  name  of  the  Pfailiitine  from  Pelasium,  the  famoas  Egyp- 
tian city  of  this  name.  C^ r\r^r%]t:> 
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maignificant  in  extent,  it  had  a  most  fertile  soil  Toward  the  aea  the 
country  is  level,  but  three  or  four  miles  back,  it  begins  to  undulate  and 
rise  into  mountains,  exhibiting  a  beautiful  hill  and  valley,  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  pasture,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  on  every  side  the 
most  charming  scenes  in  nature ;  while  the  murmuring  brooks,  that  leap 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  fill  the  ear  with  delightful  music. 

Among  the  cities  in  this  country  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the  most 
famous  was  Gaza,  which  stood  upon  the  skirts  of  the  desert  that  led  to 
Egypt,  and  was  built  but  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  It 
became  a  city  of  much  importance  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  strength. 
In  the  Hebrew  language  it  was  called  Azza,  and  by  the  Syrians  Aza — 
which  name  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  Gaza — a  word  signifying, 
in  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  treasure.  Pomponius  Mela  says  it 
took  this  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  used  by  Cambyses  for  a 
magazine  in  his  war  against  Egypt.*  This  city  was  situated  ui  one  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  was  in  the  lot  of  the  tiibe 
of  Judah,  according  to  the  division  made  by  Joshua  of  the  whole  land.t 
But  though  it  was  attacked,  and  eventually  taken,  the  Philistines  came 
again  into  possession  of  it,  and  continued  afterwards  to  hold  it.  The  sea- 
port of  Gaza  was  called  Majuma,  and  was  also  called  Maritime  Gaza. 
Ascalon,  or  Askalon,  was  a  large  seaport  of  this  country,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  about  sixteen  miles  distant  from 
Gaza,  though  the  moderns  estimate  it  but  twelve.  This  was,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  pretended  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Semiramis.  Twelve 
miles  northeasterly  of  Ascalon  lay  Azotos,  or  Ashdod,  which  had  a  great 
fame  among  the  ancients.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  long  siege  it 
sustained  from  Psammeticus.  Here  stood  the  temple  of  Dagon,  the  chief 
deity  worshipped  in  this  city.  Eastward  of  Azotos  lay  Gath,  which  was 
long  the  residence  of  the  kings.  Nearly  northwest  of  this  city,  about  nine 
miles  distant,  was  Ekron,  the  fifth  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines. 
Here  the  idol  Baal-zebubt  was  worshipped.  In  these  five  cities  the  chief- 
tains who  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs  dwelt,  and  from  these  cities  the 
whole  land  was  sometimes  called  Pentapolis. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  government  among  the  Philistines  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  was  monarchical ;  but  the  royal  power  was  very 
limited.  All  their  kings  appear  to  have  been  honored  with  the  appellation 
of  Abimelech  ;  but  in  the  days  of  Moses,  the  monarchy  was  changed  into 


*  In  later  times  it  waa  also  called  Jone  or  Minoa ;  and  the  sea  between  the  shore  near 
Gaza  and  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  .Tonean  Sea,  as  Ghiza  was  named  after  Jo. 

t  Joshua  XV.  47. 

t  It  is  cnrioas  to  observe  that  the  names  of  many  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
people  who  warred  with  the  Israelites,  have  afterwards  been  applied  by  the  Ohristiaas  to 
denote  the  Evil  Spirit. 
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an  aristocracy  of  five  lordsy  who  appear  in  part  to  have  been  independent 
of  each  other,  though  they  were  probably  obliged  to  act  in  concert  in  cases 
which  concerned  Uie  common  welfare.  But  the  government  was  again 
changed  to  a  monarchy,  and  the  second  race  of  kings  are  called  Achish, 
though  they  ako  were  named  Abimelech ;  but  the  royal  power  continued 
evidently  to  be  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  These  kings 
resided  at  Gath,  during  their  most  flourishing  period,  and  afterwards  their 
residence  was  removed  to  Ascalon,  and  from  thence  to  Graza. 

The  Philistines  were  not  only  a  very  warlike,  but  ako  an  industrious 
and  ingenious  people.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  just  and  hospitable.  From  the  representations  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  their  personal  appearance  seems  to 
have  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Like  them,  they  are 
represented  to  have  been  a  tall  and  well-proportioned  race  of  men,  with 
regular  features,  though  of  a  somewhat  lighter  complexion.  They  shaved 
their  beards  and  whiskers,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements  very  conspicu 
ously  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  nations  to  the  east  of  Egypt 

The  Philistines  wore  a  head-dress  or  helmet  of  a  peculiar  form ;  and  their 
corselet  was  quilted  with  leather,  or  plates  of  metal,  reaching  only  to  the 
chest,  and  supported  by  shoulder  straps,  leaving  the  shoulder  and  the  arm 
at  full  liberty.  At  the  waist  it  was  confined  with  a  girdle,  from  which  de- 
pended a  skirt,  quilted  like  the  corselet,  and  hung  down  nearly  to  the  knee. 
The  shield  was  large  and  circular,  exactly  resembling  that  afterwards  used 
by  the  Greeks.  Their  weapons  were  the  javelin  or  spear  for  a  distant 
fight,  and  the  poniard  and  long  sword  for  close  combat  They  used  war- 
chariots  of  a  form  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  carts 
and  wagons  of  various  forms  drawn  by  two  or  four  oxen.  Their  ships  of 
war  were  sailing  vessels,  and  not  galleys  like  most  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Egyptians.  The  rigging  was  a  simple  mast,  with  a  watch-box  at  the 
top  of  it,  which  supported  one  large  sail.  The  form  of  the  vessel  ap- 
proached as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  a  water  bird,  and  the  figure-head 
was  that  of  a  duck  or  goose.  These  vessels  are  said  to  have  appeared  to 
stand  high  out  of  the  water,  and  to  have  been  barricaded.  This  is  what 
is  learnt  of  the  Philistines  from  the  Egyptian  paintings.* 

Their  arms  and  accoutrements,  as  well  as  their  origin,  being  different 
from  the  neighboring  nations,  and  being  by  the  Hebrew  writers  always 
denoted  as  strangers,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  these  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Hindoo — 
emigrant  tribes,  goes  at  least  very  far  to  prove  that  the  former  were  the 
descendants  of  the  latter.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  their  religion  seems  to  have  been  much  purer  than 


*  See  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Wifliam  Otbnra. 
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what  it  became  afterwards,  when  idolatry  prevailed  among  them.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  evident,  that  Dagon  and  their  other  divinities  were  idols 
representing  the  images  of  their  ancient  heroes  and  great  men,  the 
memory  of  whom  was  at  first  probably  fondly  cherished ;  but  to  whom,  in 
the  course  of  time,  they  had  been  induced  to  pay  divine  honors.  The 
exaggerated  praise  of  the  multitude,  and  the  vanity  so  common  among 
nations,  to  hold  up  their  great  men  as  somewhat  more  than  human,  have 
been  among  the  chief  sources  of  idolatry.  We  see  proof  enough  of  this  in 
our  own  day,  though  in  a  manner  somewhat  modified. 

In  regard  to  the  form  under  which  Dagon  was  represented  there  has  been 
much  dispute  among  antiquarians,  which  has  had  the  eflect  more  to  cauae 
us  smile,  than  to  impart  to  us  any  useful  information.  I  will  only  say, 
that  this  idol  stood  in  a  temple  at  Azotus,  and  was  served  by  priests  of  its 
own,  who,  I  suppose,  were  fully  convinced  of  the  divine  nature  and  great 
power  of  the  god  whose  servants  they  were.  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  the  next  to  Dagon  in  power.  This  is  the 
Beelzebub  of  the  New  Testament  Besides  these  idols  there  were  several 
others  among  the  Philistines  to  which  divine  worehip  was  paid. 

This  people  appears  to  have  erected  large  and  spacious  temples  or  halls 
for  the  celebration  of  their  solemn  seasons  and  festivals,*  for  such  they  un- 
questionably had.  It  seems  also  that  their  religious  ceremonies  were  at- 
tended with  much  pomp  and  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts ; 
that  they  presented  to  their  gods  the  best  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war ;  and 
that  the  idols  were  carried  along  with  them  in  their  warlike  undertakings. 

From  what  I  have  said  before,  it  appears  that  the  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines cannot  with  certainty  be  decided.  It  seems,  however,  very  probable, 
that  they  had  not  long  dwelt  in  the  land,  where  history  finds  them,  in  the 
days  of  Isaac,  or  at  least  that  they  then  were  not  a  very  powerful  tribe,  as 
their  king  would  otherwise  probably  not  then  have  been  jealous  of  the 
power  of  Isaac,  who  cannot  be  considered  as  very  formidable.  I  think 
it  has,  therefore,  justly  been  presumed  that  at  that  time  the  Philistines  were 
not  very  powerful.  This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  familiarity,  or 
rather  equality  that  existed  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  appears  to  have  been  the  better  man.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
Abraham,  in  spite  of  the  deception  he  had  practised  towards  this  king,  by 
pretending  that  Sarah  was  his  sister,  was  highly  esteemed  by  him ;  but 
it  is  also  no  less  apparent  that  there  was  not  very  much  difference  of  power 
between  them ;  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Abimelech  would  other- 
wise have  proposed  to  Abraham  an  oath,  binding  his  posterity  to  live  in 
amity  with  his  own,  and  deal  by  them  justly  as  he  had  dealt  by  him.  We 
know  that,  after  a  dispute  among  their  servants,  concerning  a  well,  had 


*  Judges  xTi.  27. 
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been  settled,  the  oath  was  taken*  How  this  covenant,  as  it  is  called,  was 
kept,  the  following  account  will  best  show. 

Abimelech  the  Second,  son  of  the  former  king,  succeeded  his  father  in 
that  kingdom,  and  reigned  also  at  Gerar.  He  appears  to  have  been  guided 
by  the  same  just  and  noble  principles  as  was  his  father.  In  his  days, 
Isaac,  pressed  by  femine,  came  to  Grerar,  and  brought  with  him  his  wife 
Rebekah,  whom,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  but  with  less  reason,  he  passed 
off  for  his  sister.  Rebekah's  charms  appear,  however,  to  have  been  less  at- 
tractive than  those  of  the  fair  Sarah,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the 
indifference  with  which  she  appears  to  have  been  viewed  by  the  Philistines. 
Isaac  could  then  have  spared  himself  that  falsehood.  Abimelech's  sus- 
picion that  they  were  not  man  and  wife,  was,  one  day  when  looking  out 
of  his  window,  excited  by  seeing,  as  it  is  expressed,  Isaac  caressing  Re- 
bekah  in  such  a  manner,  as  convinced  him  that  they  stood  in  another 
relation  to  each  other  than  what  had  been  pretended.  Whereupon  the 
king  calling  Isaac  to  him,  asked  him  how  he  could  act  so  deceitfully  as  to 
pretend  that  Rebekah  was  his  sister,  while  she  was  his  wife.  Isaac 
apologized  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  his  father  Abraham  had  done. 
Abimelech  replied  that  it  was  not  kind  of  him ;  for  ignorantly  some  one 
might  hare  lain  with  the  woman,  and  thereby  have  involved  the  whole 
nation  in  a  most  dangerous  sin.t  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  a 
calamity,  he  made  their  relation  publicly  known,  forbidding  any  one  to 
attempt  to  debauch  Rebekah,  or  injure  her  husband,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  conduct  of  this  king  was,  therefore,  equally  commendable  as  that  of 
bis  father. 

When  the  Philistines,  however,  beheld  the  prodigious  increase  of  Isaac^ 
wealth,  they  began  to  envy  or  fear  him,  and  studied  how  to  cause  him 
uneasiness.  At  last  the  king  himself  sent  to  Isaac,  desiring  him  to  seek 
some  other  abode,  adding,  that  he  could  not  be  at  rest  while  so  powerful  a 
man  lived  in  his  neighborhood.  This  request,  however,  though  apparently 
conceived  in  very  modest  and  friendly  terms,  had  not  the  desired  effect,  for 
Isaac  seems  only  to  have  removed  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 


*  Gen.  xz.  and  xzi. 

t  These  recordB  give  as  to  understand  that  the  Philistines  considered  adulteiy  as  a  great 
crime,  bat  intercoarse  with  an  anmarried  woman  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 

It  is  very  carious  that  Jonephus  speaks  of  the  king  Abimelech  who  received  Isaac,  as  the 
same  that  had  been  a  friend  to  Abraham,  and  does  not  mention  a  similar  affair  in  regard  to 
Isaac  and  Bebekah.  Josephus  says :  Abimelech,  the  king,  received  him,  (Isaac),  because 
Abraham  had  formerly  lived  with  him,  (Abimelech,)  and  had  been  his  friend.  And  though 
he  treated  him  (Isaac)  in  the  beginning  with  exceeding  kindness,  he  was,  however,  indnced 
by  envy  not  to  continue  in  the  same  treatment  to  the  end. — Antiq.  Book  I,  chap.  xiii. 

It  seems  to  me  not  very  likely  that  Isaac  would  have  committed  the  same  error  as  faif 
father  did,  as  he  could  not,  in  all  probability,  be  ignorant  thereof ;  and  in  thia  opinion  I  am 
confirmed  by  the  silence  of  Josephus  in  regard  to  this  cxnmmstance,  and  think  myself  there- 
fore justified  in  supposing  that  an  error  has  been  committed  by  some  of  the  ancient  copyists. 
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After  tbifl,  qnarrds  and  dispoCes  arose  between  the  PhilwtineB  of  Genr 
and  Isaac's  eenrante,  who,  opening  the  welb  that  Abraham  had  dngy  and 
which  the  Philistines  on  his  death  had  stopped  op,  and  wanting  still  more 
water,  sought  for  new  springs,  and  dug  new  wc^  which  the  Philistine 
herdsmen,  daimed  as  their  right  Two  wdls  thus  in  dispute  were 
called  by  Isaac  esek  or  eanieniioUj  and  siinah  or  haired.  Isaac  was 
induced,  by  these  embarrassments,  to  change  his  residence  a  second  time. 
But  at  last  Abimelech  was  induced  to  renew  the  covenant  his  fiuher  had 
made  with  Abraham,  and  for  this  purpose,  taking  with  him  Ahnzzath,  an 
intimate  frioid,  and  Phichol,*  the  chirf  captain  of  his  host,  wentf  to  hmaCf 
who,  aAa  what  had  passed,  expressed  himsdf  surprised  to  see  them 
again.  They  answered,  that  they  saw  he  stood  under  divine  protection, 
and  that  he  was  rising  to  a  high  state  of  pow«r  and  prosperi^;  and  they 
therefore  wished  to  conclude  a  new  alliance  of  friendship  with  him,  or 
confirm  the  old  one;  desiring  no  other  terms,  than  that  the  Philistines  and 
their  posterity  might  be  treated  and  regarded  by  Isaac  and  his  posterity, 
as  he  and  his  &mily  had  been  by  Abimdech  and  his  people.  Tliey  w^e 
all  three  then  entertained  by  Isaac^  and  the  wished-for  alliance  was 
mutually  sworn  to  the  next  moming.t 

For  a  long  series  of  years  we  know  nothing  of  the  Philistines,  except 
from  the  representations  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
show  that  thej  were  engaged,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  in  several  wars. 
We  are  also  told,  that  the  men  of  Gath  fell  on  the  children  of  Ephraim, 
and  slew  them,  for  attempting  to  drive  off  their  cattle  ;t  but  though  we 
are  aware  this  event  must  have  taken  place  many  ages  after  the  time 
of  Isaac,  we  are  not  informed  when  it  occurred.  They  i^ppear,  mean- 
while, to  have  contracted  an  aversion  or  hatred  to  the  Israelites,  but  still 
to  have  escaped  the  powerful  arm  of  Joshua ;  but  soon  after  his  death, 
Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Ekron,  were  taken  from  them  by  the  united  tribes  of 
Simeon  and  Judah  ;l  but  whether  they  recovered  them  by  force  of  arms, 
or  whether  they  were  restored  by  the  victors  through  n^otiations,  is  not 
related. 

But  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  reduction  of  these 
three  cities,  the  Philistines  held  supremacy  over  the  Israelites,  until  the 
latter  were  delivered  by  Shamgar,  who  is  said  to  have  slain  six  hundred 


*  One  PUAol  ii  alio  mentioned  as  the  chief  captain  of  hii  father's  host.  Thia  ia  atill 
another  reason  which  induces  me  to  suppose  that,  through  the  inaccuracy  of  ancient 
copyists,  the  lame  circumstances  have  been  giyea  twice  in  the  yersion  of  the  Old  Testae 
ment,  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  that  the  yersion,  on  the  oontnuy,  which  Josephns 
followed,  has  in  this  instance  been  more  correct. 

t  From  this  cinsumstance  is  seen  plainly  that  there  must  not  haye  existed  between  Abime- 
lech and  Isaac  much  dissimilarity  of  power.  I  suppose  that  to  both  would^  in  our  timesi 
tbetitleof  Bmirbegiyen. 

X  Gen.  xxyL  «  1  Ohron.  yii  21.  Di|trlS*^(MDgle 
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of  these  brave  people  with  an  ox-goad.*  The  Philistines  suffered  also  in 
common  with  the  Israelites,  by  the  terrible  ravages  of  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  kings  of  Midian.  I  have  in  another  place  spoken  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Israelites  were  oppressed,  both  by  the  Ammonites  and  Philis- 
tines, in  the  time  of  Jephthah.  A  third  time  the  Philistines  overcame  the 
Israelites,  which  they  are  said  to  have  done  with  the  permission  of  Ood — 
as  though  anything  can  take  place  without  His  permission — and  held 
them  in  subjection  for  forty  years.  This  time  the  Israelites  were  delivered 
by  the  famous  Samson  from  the  Philistines,  who  afterwards,  for  a  long 
time,  appear  to  have  been  humbled. 

But  they  recovered  their  loss  at  Gaza,  and  grew  more  powerful  than 
ever.  The  Israelites,  however,  once  more  pitched  their  camp  at  Eben- 
ezer,  while  the  Philistines  assembled  in  Aphek.  Soon  both  armies  came 
to  a  general  action,  which  ended  in  favor  of  the  Philistines,  who  drove 
the  Israelites  to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  within  their  entrench- 
mbnts.  But  in  the  midst  of  their  joy  over  this  victory,  they  heard  a 
joyous  shout  raised  by  their  defeated  enemies;  and  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  it,  they  were  told  that  the  Israelites  had  sent  for  die  ark  of 
Jehovah,  and  that  it  had  arrived  into  their  camp.  This  news  is  said  to 
have  made  them  at  first  fearful,  but  exhorted  and  cheered  by  their  chiefe, 
they  recovered  their  wonted  courage,  and  fell  upon  the  Israelites  with 
such  fury,  that  they  slew  thirty  thousand  of  their  foot-soldiers,  and  took 
also  the  very  ark  of  Jehovah ;  which,  however,  the  Hebrew  writers  tell 
us,  the  Philistines,  by  a  mu'aculous  interposition,  were  soon  glad  to  restore 
to  its  original  possessors. 

Twenty  years  afterwards  the  Philistines  received  intelligence  that  the 
Israelites  were  gathered  in  a  body  at  Mizpeh,  and  as  they  perhaps  thought 
this  was  done  on  purpose  to  throw  off  their  supremacy,  they  marched 
against  them.  The  Israelites  were  at  first  inspired  with  fear,  but  wh^i 
seeing  the  Philistines  dispersed  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
they  gathered  new  courage,  and  boldly  attacked  the  broken  ranks  of  their 
enemies,  whom  they  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter  to 
Bethcar.  The  Hebrew  writers  attribute  this  victory  abo  to  divine  inter- 
position. Considering  everything  that  takes  place  as  a  result  of  the 
influence  which  Providence  exercises  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind  and 
upon  the  material  world,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  without,  there- 
fore, being  obliged  to  accept  of  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Hebrews. 
Still  we  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  praiseworthy  gratitude  with 
which  the  Israelites  generally  attributed  their  successes  less  to  their  own 
prowess  than  to  the  aid  of  Jehovah.     This,  however,  is  partly  to  be 


*  Jadges  iii.  31.      It  is,  howerer,  to  be  obMrred,  that  JotepluM  patiM  orer  tbii  cixcam- 
•tuico  in  lileace.  Cooolp 
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accounted  for  by  the  self-interested  motives  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood,  as 
in  another  place  I  will  endeavor  to  show. 

The  defeat  of  the  Philistines  at  Mizpeh  re-established  the  independence 
of  the  Israelites,  and  restored  to  them  the  territory  on  which  this  hostile 
tribe  had  encroached.  During  the  remainder  of  Samuel's  government, 
the  Israelites  received  no  further  molestation  from  the  Philistines. 

The  Israelites,  during  the  \i^hole  period  of  the  Philistine  supremacy, 
were  completely  disarmed,  and  were  not  allowed  to  have  a  single  smith 
among  them.* 

Some  time  after  the  Hebrew  state  had  been  changed  into  a  monarchy, 
with  Saul  for  king,  we  find  the  Philistines  had  recovered  new  streng^  ; 
because,  when  hearing  that  Geba — a  fortress  of  theirs — had  been  surprised 
by  the  noble  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  they  gathered  together  thirty 
thousand  chariots,!  six  thousand  horsemen,}  and  footmen  as  numer- 
ous as  the  sand  of  the  sea,§  and  set  out  to  fight,  or  rather  to  plunder,  the 
Israelites,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical  policy  of  the  Philistines, 
during  their  long  supremacy,  appear  to  have  been  still  almost  destitute  of 
arms.  II 

The  Philistines  assembled  their  forces  in  Michmash,  and  inspired  great 
terror  in  the  Israelites,  who  hastened  to  seek  shelter,  wherever  they  could 
find  it,  from  the  marauding  excursions  of  the  Philistines,  whose  head 
quarters  were  at  Michmash.  But  in  the  midst  of  their  depredations,  the 
Philistines  received  a  check  from  Jonathan,  who  surprised  and  defeated 
one  of  their  out-guards  or  advanced  posts.  This  event  communicated 
such  a  sudden  panic  in  their  ranks  as  to  throw  them  into  confusion,  and 
cause  them  to  destroy  each  other,  until  their  disorder  threw  them  into  a 
precipitate  flight.  This  encouraged  the  Israelites,  who,  headed  by  Saul, 
pui'sued  and  cut  ojff  a  great  number  of  the  fugitives. 

Some  years  afterwards,  we  find  the  Philistines  again  warring  against 
the  Israelites.  At  this  time  the  former  had  among  them  the  fisimous 
Goliath  of  Gath,  who  was  slain  by  the  heroic  David.  This  unexpected 
event  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Philistines  as  an  omen 
prognosticating  their  defeat  should  they  venture  to  give  battle  to  the 


•  1  Sam.  xiii.  19. 

t  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  on  evident  exaggeration,  and  probably  caused  by  the 
blunder  of  copyists.  Those  who  have  taken  the  least  pains  to  investigate  ancient  history^ 
cannot  be  inclined  to  allow  the  Philietiues  such  vast  numbers  of  chariots.  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  copies,  however,  give  but  three  thousand  chariots ;  but  even  this  number  is  too 
largo  to  signify  war  chariots. 

X  Sir  Isaac  Newton  being  evidently  aware  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  chariotBy 
attempts  to  explain  it  by  presuming  that  the  Philistines  had  been  assisted  by  the  shepherds 
who  wci-e  driven  out  of  Egypt;  but  this  explanation  is  not  acceptable. 

$  An  hyperbole,  often  used  by  oriental  writers,  to  signify  a  vast  multitude. 

II  They  had  evidently  some  arms,  because  otherwise  Jonathan  cannot  be  supposed  to  haT« 
taken  Geba.  ^-^  , 
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Israelites ;  because  they  had  no  sooner  seen  their  stout  champion  fall  than 
they  cowardly  fled,  and  suffered  from  the  pursuing  Israelites,  headed  by 
Saul  and  David,  a  severer  loss  than  probably  would  have  been  theu*  lot 
had  they  manfully  defended  themselves. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Philistines  suffered  another  defeat  from  David. 
These  misfortunes  appear  to  have  induced  them  to  institute  a  change  of 
government ;  for,  as  ever  since  the  Abimelechs,  they  are  represented  to 
have  been  ruled  by  several  lords  or  princes,  so  now  we  read  of  their  king, 
Achish,  residing  at  Gath.*  He  is.  however,  also  called  Abimelech,*  the 
name  borne  by  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Philistines. 

When  David,  about  this  time,  was  in  fear  of  Saul,  he  sought  safety 
among  the  Philistines ;  and  their  king,  Achish,  had  the  humanity  and 
generosity  to  accede  to  this  request.  This  conduct  commands  our  admi* 
ration ;  as  we  are  told  that  David,  before  this  time,  had  slaughtered  two 
hundred  of  the  Philistines,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  foreskins. 
This  was,  indeed,  returning  good  for  evil,  and  manifested  a  truly  Christian 
spirit — a  spirit  of  which  the  Israelites  generally  were  not  possessed. 

But  there  is  a  circumstanee  connected  with  this  affair  particularly  illus- 
trative of  the  ingratitude  of  royalty,  or,  alas !  of  mankind  in  general. 
Upon  David's  request  for  some  particular  dwelling,  Achish  very  hospitably 
gave  him  Ziklag,  which  was  hence  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Judah  as 
their  property. 

The  high  qualities  which  unquestionably  adorned  David's  character 
failed  not  to  inspire  Achish  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  guest.  Therefore 
understanding  that  he  had  undertaken  some  predatory  expedition,  he  ex- 
amined David  in  regard  to  it,  and  received  an  answer  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  he  had  been  plundering  his  own  nation.  Achish  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  result,  hoping  that  David  had  comniitted  an  act 
which  would  forever  make  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and 
that,  thereafter,  he  could  trust  him  in  his  own  service.  Consequently,  when 
soon  after  preparing  war  against  Saul,  he  told  David  that  he  expected  bira 
to  head  his  followers  and  march  with  him  ;  promising  to  recompense  him 
with  a  high  situation  in  his  service.  When  the  Philistines  were  assembled 
at  Aphek,  probably  in  a  kind  of  review,  David  and  his  men  followed  about 
Achish;  from  whence  it  has  been  presumed  that  the  post  promised  to 
David  was  to  be  captain  of  the  king's  guard.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
Philistines  when  they  saw  tliis,  became  offended,  and  expostulated  with 
the  king,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  them  that  David  was  a 
friend  to  be  trusted.  Instead  of  being  convinced  of  this,  they  became  dis- 
pleased, and  insisted  that  David  should  not  go  a  step  farther  in  company 
with  them ;  but  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  Ziklag,  the  place  appointed 


•  1  Sam.  xxi.  10. 
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for  his  abode,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  betray  them  during  the 
ensuing  war — ^which  act  would  appear  to  be  the  only  means  he  had  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his  former  master.  They  seem  to  have  thought  it 
impossible  that  David,  who  was  the  favorite  of  his  countrymen,  should  for- 
feit his  popularity  by  aiding  their  enemies.  Consequently  Achish,  who 
was  unable  to  resist  the  decided  will  of  his  chief  ofScers,  called  David  to  him 
and  assured  him,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  sincerity  and  great  qualities ;  but  as  his  officers  were  fiir  from  enter- 
taining the  same  opinion,  it  would  be  vain  and  imprudent  to  oppose  their 
wishes ;  he,  therefore,  desired  him  to  return  quietly  to  Ziklag.  David  was, 
however,  offended  with  the  opinion  which  the  Philistine  lords  had  ex- 
pressed of  him,  and  protested  his  readiness  to  fight  in  behalf  of  Achish.* 
But  the  king  answered  him,  with  great  earnestness,  that  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  friendship  and  his  esteem,  and  that  he  viewed  him  as  an 
angel  of  God  ;t  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  animosity  and  suspicion 
entertained  by  the  Philistine  lords,  he  must  set  out  the  next  morning  for 
Ziklag.  David  did  so ;  and  Achish  and  his  army  marched  against  Saul, 
who  had  pitched  his  camp  on  Mount  Oilboa. 

A  battle  took  place  on  this  mountain  between  the  hostile  armies.  The 
Philistines  prevailed,  and  drove  the  Israelites  before  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  attack  was  particularly  directed  against  Saul  and  his 
sons,  of  whom  they  killed  Jonathan,  Abinadab  and  Malchishua. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  when  the  victorious  Philistines  came  to 
strip  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Israelites,  they  found  not  only  the  corpses  of 
the  three  sons  of  Saul,  but  also  of  Saul  himself,  who,  in  despair,  had  fallen 
by  his  own  weapon.  They  cut  off  the  head  of  Saul,  and  hung  his  body, 
and  also  those  of  his  sons,  on  the  walls  of  Beth-shan ;  a  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  their  wanton  inhumanity  than  of  their  victory.  The  armor  of 
Saul  they  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ashtoreth. 

As  we  are  told  that  the  Philistines  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Israelites 
very  early  in  the  reign  of  David,  it  has,  with  good  reason  I  think,  been 
presumed  that  Achish  was  then  dead.  But  David  met  them  at  Baal-Pera- 
zim  and  completely  defeated  them.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  rallied 
again  in  order  to  retake  the  idols  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors ;  because  it  is  told  that  a  new  battle  was  fought  in  the  Valley  of 
Rephaim,  in  which  they  had,  however,  no  better  fortune.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  were  pursued  with  a  great  slaughter 


*  When  we  consider  this  affair,  I  think  we  shall  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  Fhilia- 
tine  lords  had  paid  David  a  higher  compliment  than  the  king  did.  The  former  thonght  that 
he  would  be  no  traitor  to  his  coantry,  bat  the  latter  again  belieyed  him  ready  to  be  so,  on 
consideration  of  penonal  interests  or  private  revenge. 

t  From  this  expression  it  would  appear  as  thoagh  the  king  of  the  Philiatinea  beUeved  ha, 
the  divinity  of  Jehovah. 
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from  Geba  to  Gazer,*  which  appears  to  have  been  a  place  situated  upoa 
their  own  frontiers. 

4  short  time  afterwards  David  conquered  the  Philistines  again,  and 
took  Metheg-Ammaht  out  of  their  hands.  Peace  was  then  established 
and  maintained  between  these  rivaling  people  for  soraeP  years.  But  at 
last  a  new  war  broke  out  in  which  the  Philistines  were  defeated  in  four 
battles ;  and  in  the  first  of  which  David  and  Abisbai  signalized  them- 
selves by  slaying  Ishbi-benob,  a  son  of  Goliath;  and  in  the  second 
Sibbechai,  the  Hushathite,  by  killing  Saph,  another  son  of  Goliath; 
and  in  the  third  Jaare-oregim,  the  Bethlemite,  by  overcoming  a  brother 
of  Goliath.  All  these  three  Philistines  are  described  as  being  giants, 
or  men  of  uncommon  strength ;  and  lastly,  in  the  fourth  battle,  Jonathan, 
the  brother  of  David,  by  conquering  another  son  of  Goliath's,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  six  fingers  upon  each  hand,  and  six  toes  upon  each 
foot,  and  who,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  had  challenged  the  whole 
army  of  Israel  to  send  out  one  of  their  number  to  fight  him. 

These  victories  of  the  Israelites  enabled  them  to  lay  a  tribute  upon  the 
Philistines,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  race  no  less  heroic  than  their  ene- 
mies. It  seems  also  that  from  this  time  the  Philistines  applied  themselves 
m6re  earnestly  to  commercial  pursuits.  During  the  time  of  Solomon,  we 
also  find  them  engaged  in  transactions  of  this  nature  with  the  Israelites. 

But  many  years  later  the  Philistines  were  harassed  by  Nadab,t  king 
of  Israel,  who  laid  siege  to  a  city  of  theirs,  called  Gibbethon,  which,  some 
years  later,  had  also  to  sustain  another  siege  from  Elah,  king  of  Israel. 
This  city  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Levites,  but  deserted  by  them,  it 
was  seized  on  by  the  Philistines,  who  also  kept  it,  notwithstanding  the 
many  efforts  made  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

The  tribute  which  David  is  supposed,  fiom  an  expression  of  Josephus,  to 
have  laid  upon  the  Philistines,  and  which  they  at  least  paid  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  they  refused  to  pay  to  his  son  Jehoram ;  on  whom  they  made  an 
attack  so  successful  as  to  enable  them  to  plunder  his  palace,  and  to  extir- 
pate his  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  Athaliah  and  her  son  Abaziah, 
who,  by  some  unknown  means,  were  saved.  We  learn  also  that  at  this 
time  they  carried  off  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  some  of  whom  they 
sold  to  the  Edomites,§  and  some  to  the  Greeks.ll  This  success  has  been 
presumed,  with  much  probability  of  truth,  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
attack  which  the  Arabians  at  the  same  time  made  upon  Jehoram.  But 
fortune  smiled  not  long  upon  them.     They  were  attacked  by  Uzziah, 


•2  Sam.  V.  17-55. 

1 2  Sam.  viii.  1.     It  has  been  suppoted  that  this  name,  signifyiDg  the  bridle  of  Ammab, 
denotes  the  city  of  Gath. 
1 1  Kings  zv.  27.  $  Amos  i.  6.  |  Joel  iiL  6. 
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king  of  Judah,  who  dismantled  Gath,  Jabneh  and  Asbdod,  and  built  cities 
of  strength — that  is,  fortresses  among  them — ^to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
In  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  they  however,  waged  a  victorious  war,  and  took 
ample  revenge  for  what  they  had  suffered  from  his  grandfather.  They 
destroyed  several  of  the  Jewish  cities,  and  added  a  large  portion  of  Judah 
to  their  own  country.  But  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz,  brought  home  to 
them  a  severe  retribution  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  attacked  by  an 
army  far  more  terrible.  Sennacherib,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  sent  his 
general,  Tartan,  to  reduce  them,  and  their  city  of  Ashdod  was  captured. 
Soon  afterwards  their  country  became  the  theatre  of  a  war  between  this 
mighty  people  and  the  Egyptians.  For  when  Psammeticus  learned  of 
the  success  of  the  Assyrians,  he  grew  jealous,  or  began  to  fear  that  E^ypt 
might  share  the  fate  of  its  neighbors,  if  these  conquerors  were  not  checked 
in  time. 

I  have  in  another  place  related  tliat  this  monarch,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-nine  years — as  it  is  related — ^took  Ashdod  from  the  Assyrians ; 
and  it  may  hence,  with  good  reason  be  inferred,  that  during  this  long  time 
the  Philistines  were  subjected  to  many  vexations,  and  that  their  independ- 
ency was  lost.  From  this  time  they  became  tributary  to  the  great  empires 
that  succeeded  each  other ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  beginning  of  this 
servitude  they  were  badly  treated  by  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  order  to  form 
a  barrier  by  means  of  them  against  the  Assyrians,  took  Gaza  from  them. 
We  are  afterwards  told  of  a  king  of  Gaza ;  but  nothing  is  further  said  of 
him,  nor  is  anything  more  related  of  the  Philistines,  who  were,  together 
with  many  other  small  tribes,  swallowed  up  by  the  great  conquering 
nations  who  overrun  these  regions. 


LETTER   XXXV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  SYRIANS 

I  WILL  now  speak  of  Syria  Proper  and  its  inhabitants,  only  referring 
the  reader  to  the  geographical  description  already  given  of  Syria,  in  the 
more  extensive  meaning  often  given  to  this  name.  Syria  Proper  had 
certainly  not  always  the  same  extent,  but  still  we  may  point  out  its  situa- 
tion in  a  more  general  sense.  It  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  west,  and  the  river  Euphrates  on  the  east ;  and  between  the  mountain- 
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chains  of  Amanus  and  Taurus  on  the  north,  and  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
Palestine,  and  Phoenicia  on  the  south.*  Its  length,  from  north  to  south, 
was  three  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  west  to  east,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles. 

Syria  was  very  probably,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  divided  into  many 
small  states ;  but  it  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  organized  in  four 
somewhat  larger  ones — Zobah,  Hamoth,  Damascus,  and  Geshur ;  which 
states,  however,  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  subjected  to  sub-divisions. 
In  a  still  later  period,  the  whole  country  was  divided  only  into  two  parts, 
Coelo-Syriat  and  Phoenicia,  which  divisions,  however,  comprised  also 
Phoenicia  Proper,  Idumeea,  Judaea,  and  the  country  of  the  Philistines. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  vestiges — ^to  be  found  everywhere  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  country — of  the  magnificent  buildings  which  in 
ancient  times  adorned  Syiia,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  those  of  Helio- 
polis,  or  Balbek  and  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor. 

Arabian  writers  speak  of  Balbek  as  the  wonder  of  Syria.  One  of 
them  says :  ''  Balbek  is  a  city  of  three  days'  journey  from  Damascus,  where 
are  wonderful  structures  and  magnificent  vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  palaces 
with  marble  columns,  such  as  in  the  whole  world  are  nowhere  else  to 
be  seen."  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  ruins  which  here  present  them- 
selves to  the  traveler's  eye,  will  not  think  the  Arabian  writer  has  used 
much  exaggeration  in  his  language.  On  the  south-west  of  the  city,  which 
is  situated  in  a  charming  plain  on  the  west  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lie  the 
ruins  of  a  very  ancient  temple,  together  with  the  remains  of  some  other 
edifices,  and  among  the  rest  a  truly  magnificent  palace.  These  ancient 
structures  have  now  been  converted  into  a  castle,  or  fort.  Among  these 
Vuins  is  a  rotunda,  or  round  pile  of  buildings,  surrounded  with  pillars  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  which  support  a  cornice  that  runs  all  around  the 
structure — the  whole  executed  in  a  style  of  great  elegance,  but  now  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  for  the  most  part  of  marble,  and,  though 
round  on  the  outside,  is  an  octagon  within.  It  is  adorned  with  eight 
arches,  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  each  of  one  single  piece. 
But  the  Greeks  that  now  live  here,  and  who  use  this  rotunda  as  a 
church,  have  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  inside,  by  daubing  it  over  with 
plaster.  Leaving  this,  the  visitor  arrives  at  a  large  and  very  lofty  pile  of 
buildings,  which  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  added  in  later  times. 
Through  this  pile  one  passes  into  a  noble  arched  walk,  or  portico,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  which  leads  to  the  temple. 

This  building,  which  has  resisted  no  less  the  corroding  tooth  of  time. 


*  This  tract  of  land  extends  from  32  to  37  of  north  latitude,  and  from  36  to  39  degreea  of 
east  longitude. 

t  Strabo  says  that  OoBlo-Syria,  or  Hollow-Syria,  was  the  yale  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanns. 
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than  the  destructive  madnesB  of  superstitioiu  man,  is  yet  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  an  oblong  square — its  length,  on  the  outside, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  and  its  breadth  ninety.  The  pronaos, 
consisted  of  fifty-four  feet  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  but  is  now 
tumbled  down,  and  the  pillars  which  supported  it. are  crumbled  to  pieces. 
The  whole  body  of  this  temple,  as  it  now  stands,  is  surrounded  by  a  noble 
portico,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  six  feet  three  inches 
in  diameter,  about  fifty-four  in  height,  and  each  of  three  stones  apiece. 
Their  distance  from  each  other,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  temple,  is  nine 
feet.  Thare  are  fourteen  of  them  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  and  eight 
at  each  end,  counting  the  corner  pillars  in  each  number.  The  architrave 
and  cornice,  which  are  supported  all  around  by  these  pillars,  are  exqui- 
sitely carved.  When  one  walks  around  this  temple,  between  its  wall  and 
the  pillars  which  surround  it,  he  has  over  his  head  a  solid  arcade  all  the 
way,  of  great  stones,  carved  out  arch-wise  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
is  a  god  or  goddess,  or  a  hero,  struck  out  with  an  expression  of  life  that 
seems  almost  inconceivable ;  and  all  around  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the 
temple  itself  is  a  double  border  of  marble,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  a 
continued  basso-relievo  in  miniature,  expressive  of  religious  and  mysterious 
ceremonies ;  where,  without  any  confusion,  are  seen  a  surprising  mixture 
of  men  and  beasts,  in  a  moi^t  charming  variety,  and  still  not  without 
harmony. 

The  ascent  to  the  temple  is  by  thirty  steps,  on  each  side  bounded  by  a 
wall,  which  terminates  in  a  pedestal,  on  which,  in  former  times,  probably 
stood  a  statue.  The  front  is  composed  of  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  as 
already  described,  fluted  as  are  the  others  that  surround  the  temple,  and  an 
ample  and  well-proportioned  triangular  pediment  Within  these  eight* 
pillars,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  feet,  are  four  others  like  the  former,  and 
two  pillars  of  three  faces  each,  that  terminate  in  the  walls  of  the  temple 
that  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the  body  of  the  structure. 
All  these  form  a  porch  or  portico  before  the  door  of  the  temple,  in  depth 
about  twenty-four  feet,  and  in  breadth  some  sixty.  Through  these  pillars 
is  seen  the  door  of  the  temple,  under  the  vault  of  the  portico ;  the  whole 
appears  with  great  majesty,  and  without  the  least  confusion ;  so  nice  are 
the  proportions  of  the  pillars,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  recess 
of  the  door  itself. 

The  door-case  or  portal  is  square,  and  of  marble,  in  proportion  and  con- 
struction just  like  the  great  marble  portal  of  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  London,  but  far  richer  in  sculpture.  The  whole  height  of  it  is 
about  forty  feet,  and  its  whole  width  about  twenty-eight,  with  an  opening 
of  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  visitor  has  no  sooner  got  under  its  portal 
than,  looking  up,  he  sees  the  bottom  of  the  lintel  enriched  with  sculpture, 
which  is  among  the  most  skilfully  executed  in  existence.  It  is  a  vast 
eagle  in  basso-relievo,  with  outstretched  wings,  and  bearing  a  caduceus  in 
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his  talons,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an  image  of  Fame  and  of  Cupid. 
These,  each  of  them,  support  the  one  end  of  a  festoon  by  a  string  or  ribbon, 
the  other  being  held  in  the  eagle's  beak. 

The  temple  inside  i^  divided  into  three  aisles,  two  narrow  on  the  sides, 
and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  after  the  manner  of  many  modern  churches, 
being  formed  by  two  rows  of  fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  of  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  height,  including  the  pedestal,  about  thirty- 
six.  These  pillars  are  twelve  in  number,  six  on  a  side,  at  the  distance  of 
about  eighteen  feet  from  each  other,  and  about  twelve  from  the  walls  of 
the  temple.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  two  rows  or  orders  of  pilasters, 
one  over  another,  and  between  each  two  of  the  lowermost  is  a  round  niche 
about  fifteen  feet  high.  The  niches  are  upon  a  level  with  the  base  of  the 
pillars,  and  the  wall  to  that  height  is  wrought  in  the  style  of  a  Corinthian 
pedestal,  the  niches  themselves  being  Corinthian  in  all  their  parts.  Over 
these  round  niches  are  a  row  of  square  ones  between  the  pilasters  of  the 
upper  order ;  the  ornaments  belonging  to  them  are  all  marble,  and  they 
are  each  crowned  with  a  triangular  pediment.  Towards  the  western  end 
of  the  middle  aisle  the  visitor  ascends  to  a  choir,  as  it  is  called,  by  thirteen 
steps.  This  choir  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  temple  by  two  large 
square  columns  adorned  with  pilasters,  which  form  a  fine  entrance,  exactly 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  temple  itself.  Here  is  a  great  profusion  of 
admirable  sculpture,  but  the  architecture  is  the  same  as  in  the  body  of  the 
temple,  except  that  the  piflars  have  no  pedestals,  and  the  niches  stand  upon 
the  pavement.  In  the  bottom  of  this  choir  is  a  vast  marble-niche,  where 
stood  the  principal  deity  here  worshipped.  In  this  choir  are  seen  very  fine 
sculptures,  representing  birds,  flowers  and  fruits;  and  basso-relievos,  repre- 
senting Neptunes,  tritons,  fishes,  sea-gods,  and  other  marine  figures.  The 
ceiling  or  vault  of  the  temple  is  bold  and  divided  into  compartments 
filled  with  excellent  carvings.  It  is  open  towards  the  middle,  but  whether 
a  cupola  or  lanthorn  stood  there  for  the  admission  of  the  light,  or  whether 
it  was  always  open,  cannot  now  be  determined.  In  short,  the  beautiful 
symmetry,  the  admirable  and  elaborate  carvings — at  a  height  where 
rich  and  elegantl}*  wrought  ornaments  would  be  thought  superfluous — 
were  finished  with  a  skill  and  taste  that  have  been  thought  almost  unsur- 
passable. The  whole  stands  upon  vaults  of  such  excellent  architecture, 
and  so  bold  in  design,  that  it  has  been  presumed  they  served  for  some- 
thing more  than  merely  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight ;  and  thus 
might  well  have  been  dedicated  to  some  particular  service  in  the  pagan 
worship.  The  ruins  that  surround  this  temple  prove  that  here  once  stood 
other  buildings  which  were  no  mean  rivals  of  the  temple  itself. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  castle,  as  it  is  now  termed,  are  also  vast  remains 
of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  palace,  which  the  very  ruins  indicate 
to  have  been  inferior  to  few  royal  seats  in  the  world.    This  palace  is,  how- 
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ever,  not  by  far  so  well  preserved  as  the  temple.    We  will,  therefore,  only 
take  a  cursory  view  of  it. 

When  going  through  the  long  arched  walk,  which  is  already  spoken  of 
as  leading  to  the  temple,  and  which  looks  like  a  subterraneous  passage, 
adorned  with  many  busts,  that,  for  want  of  light,  cannot  be  well  discerned, 
the  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  spacious  hexagonal  building,  or 
wall,  which  forms  a  kind  of  spacious  theatre,  open  at  the  other  end,  and 
presenting  to  you  a  terrace,  to  which  you  ascend  by  marble  steps.     The 
aperture  admits  you  into  a  square  court,  larger  than  the  first,  around 
which  are  buildings  more  magnificent  than  what  you  have  before  seen. 
Here,  on  each  hand,  you  have  a  double  row  of  pillars,  forming  porticos  or 
galleries,  of  sixty-six  fathoms  in   length,   and  eight  in   breadth.     The 
bottom  of  this  court  wsis  occupied  by  a  third  building,  of  greater  depth 
and  more  magnificent  than  the  others,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  body 
of  the  palace,  fronting  on  the  east,  as  is  true  of  all  the  fronts  in  this 
castle.    The  columns  belonging  to  this  structure  are  of  such  size,  that 
they  have  been  compared  with  those  of  the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople. 
Nine  of  these  columns  are  standing,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  entablature, 
which  prove  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  Asia ;  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  each  of  these  nine  pillars  was  formed  of  but  one  block. 
The  Corinthian  order  prevails  chiefly  throughout  the  whole.    The  fine 
taste  of  Greece,  and  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  are  said  here  to  meet ; 
statues  without  number,  busts  of  all  kinds,   proud  trophies,  curiously 
wrought  niches,  walls  and  ceilings  enriched  with  basso-relievos,  incrus- 
tations,  and    other   works    of    the    finest    marble,   judiciously    placed. 
Underneath  the  whole  are  vast  vaults;  where,  from  time  to  time,  you 
discover,  through  the  ruins,   long  flights  of  marble  stairs,  nearly  two 
hundred  in  a  flight.    The  turn  and  elevation  of  these  vaults  are  bold 
and  surprising ;  and  in  these  subterraneous  vaults  you  find  entire  many 
rooms,  halls,  rich  apartments,  cmd  many  marble  tombs.     The  walls 
here  are  also  adorned  with  niches,  basso-relievos,   and  inscriptions   in 
Roman  characters ;  but  these  inscriptions  are  quite  eflfaced  by  the  hand  of 
time.    Some  of  these  vaults  are  quite  dark,  and  must  be  visited  with 
lights,  either  because  of  their  great  depth,  or  because  the  passages  which 
may  have  given  them  light  are  stopped  up  by  rubbish ;  but  others  receive 
light  through  large  windows,  which  stand  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
above.    All  these  edifices  are  built  with  stones  of  enormous  size,  without 
any  visible  mortar,  cement  or  binding  whatsoever. 

The  old  wall  which  encloses  these  buildings  is  built  of  such  monstrous 
blocks  of  stone  as  exceeds  ^11  beUef,  and  have  given  birth  to  a  tradition 
among  the  natives,  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  the  devil ;  which  tradi- 
tion is  proof  enough  of  the  incapacity  and  ignorance  of  those,  who,  in 
later  times,  have  inhabited  these  regions,  in  comparison  with  those  genera* 
tions  that  in  ancient  times  reared  these  stupendous  structures. 
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But  astonishing  as  these  ruins  are,  they  do  not  surpass  those  of  Pahuyrs, 
to  which  we  will  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  situation  of  Palmyra,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Syria,  I  have 
alluded  to  in  the  geographical  description.  Surrounded  by  deserts,  it 
stood,  however,  on  a  fertitle  spot.  The  first  object  that  meets  your  eye,  as 
you  approach  this  famous  place  from  the  north,  is  a  castle  of  mean  archi- 
tecture, about  half  an  hour's  journey  distant  from  the  city.  From  thence 
you  descry  Palmyra  or  Tadmor,*  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  long  ridges  of 
mountains  ;  but  to  the  south  is  a  vast  plain,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  This  once  magnificent  city  is  now  inhabited  by  only  about 
five  hundred  poor  6edouins,t  who  have  erected  their  miserable  huts  in  a 
spacious  court,  which  once  enclosed  a  splendid  temple.  This  court, 
which  is  situated  near  the  south  end  of  the  city,  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  on  each  side,  with  a  high  and  stately  wall  of  large  square 
stones,  adorned  with  pilasters  within  and  without,  to  the  number  of 
about  sixty  on  each  side.  The  beautiful  cornices  are  said  to  have  been 
purposely  beaten  down,  and  the  perpetrators  of  this  wanton  spoliation 
thereby  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  that 
perhaps  was  ever  seen,  as  here  and  there  a  fragment,  which  has  been 
spared,  abundantly  evinces.  The  west  side  of  this  court,  by  which  you 
enter,  is  mostly  broken  down  ;  and  towards  the  middle,  there  are  remains 
of  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  Mamelukes,  as  is  supposed,  out  of  the  ruins, 
which  are  here  in  such  an  abundance.  This  castle  shrouds  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  structure  of  exquisite  beauty,  as  appears  by  what  is  still 
standing  of  its  entrance,  being  two  stones  of  thirty-five  feet  in  length, 
carved  with  vines  and  clusters  of  grapes,  exceedingly  bold  and  true  to 
nature.  They  are  both  in  their  right  places,  and  by  them  it  appears  that 
the  door  or  gate  was  fifteen  feet  wide.  In  this  large  court  are  the  remains 
of  two  rows  of  vast  marble  pillars,  thirty-seven  feet  high,  with  capitals  of 
the  finest  carved  work  ;  and  the  cornices  must  have  been  of  equal  beauty, 
though  quite  destroyed  by  the  wanton  violence  of  ignorance.  Of  these 
pillars,  fifty-eight  are  entire.  They  must,  however,  have  been  once  far 
more  numerous  ;  for  it  appears  that  they  went  quite  round  the  court,  and 
supported  a  most  spacious  double  piazza.  The  walks  on  the  west  side  of 
this  piazza,  which  face  the  front  of  the  temple,  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  spacious  and  stately  of  all ;  and  at  each  end  are  two  niches  for 
statues  full  length,  with  their  pedestals,  borders,  supporters  and  canopies, 
carved  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  after  the  most  curious  designs.  The 
space  within  this  once  beautiful  enclosure  is  conceived  to  have  been  an 
open  court,  as  we  have  already  callejl  it,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 


*  Tadmor  it  was  called  by  the  Hebrews,  and  so  it  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  and  Syrians; 
tnit  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Palmyra, 
t  All  Bey*B  Travels  in  Syria.     1803—1807. 
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aire  iKy«r  *«ftffif  nf :  and  hmi 

f^A  U  lAe  peazza.  m  omut  anoenaa.  Omt  sreai  sioae  lies 
eac^  u>  hare  nacbed  fr-cn  these  p.Jan  u»  like  walk  of  tlie  tea 
«»  uvtt  St"?  uuer  erx:jtctfire  nar  pr-:>baxn.r  be  oocrecL  The  ' 
caa<aj»!d  tr^Mo  th<ai(  |y.  >-r?  b  one  hozkdied  and  aeyetyaifm  feet  io 
katruku  ac^  in  bceadui  e-i^htj-feor.  Io  the  midst  of  lltts  place  is  die 
Uwm'^t,  exi^n^.D?  ii.'iM:;r-ik.ae  feet  in  Mt^ifa.  and  in  brendih  about  ferty. 
It  kat  a  fiw^inudeeiit  tnir^nce  on  the  west,  exnctlr  in  tlie  nuddle  of  ibe 
hmii^itm^  urA,  by  vhat  remauui,  seems  to  hare  been  one  of  tlie  most 
Willi' I  Ae  vork^  of  arch;iec;are.  You  ifcre  see  tidcs  and  diBsteis  of 
gmpes  execiiud  viifa  an  ezpresrioo  of  penlcct  naturalness ;  and  over  tlie 
dnor  you  can  trace  out  a  spread  eagle,  as  at  Balbek,  vhick  oocvpies  tlie 
wi^Je  wwith.  vith  some  angeb  or  coptd^  accompanying  it  on  the  same 
ilMie.  and  seretal  eagles  are  seen  upon  stones  that  are  fallen  down. 
N^Hhtnir  of  f h»  temple  is  standing  but  the  walls,  in  which  it  is  obserrafale 
that  tlie  frind/>W3.  though  not  large,  are  narrofwer  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  fiUt  richly  ernbdiished  with  sculpture.  It  has  been  awkwardly 
patched  op  to  serve  far  a  mosque,  all  but  the  north  end,  where  are  preciotg 
nelics ;  hot  whether  they  were  in  the  nature  of  canopies  over  altais,  or  for 
some  other  ptirpose,  is  impossible  to  decide.  They  are  beautiful,  with  the 
most  curious  fret-worfc  and  sculpture ;  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  dome,  or 
copoia.  m  feet  in  diameter,  all  of  one  piece ;  but  whether  they  are  hewn 
otit  of  the  solid  rock,  or  moulded  of  fine  cement,  or  composition,  is 
doobtfuL 

ficairing  this  cotirt  and  temple,  your  eyes  meet  with  vast  piles  of  broken 
marble  pillars,  scattered  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of  ground,  but  in 
stich  confuHion.  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  for  what  purposes  they 
were  made.  But  there  is  a  tall  and  stately  obetisk,  or  rather,  pillar,  which 
attracts  the  particular  attention  of  the  traveler.  It  oonsists  of  seven  large 
stones,  besides  its  capital,  and  is  encircled  by  wreatlied  work  ;  it  exceeds 
fifty  feet  in  height — being  twelve  feet  and  a  half  in  compass  just  above  the 
pedestal — and  a  statue  is  supposed  to  have  once  stood  upon  iu  There  is 
alao  another  pillar,  but  not  quite  so  high.  On  both  of  these  (Hilars  are 
Greek  inscriptions. 

At  the  distance  from  the  last  pillar  of  about  one  hundred  paces,  is  a 
magnificent  entrance,  vast  and  lofty,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  but 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  It  leads  into  a  fine  piazza,  above  half  a  mile 
long,  and  forty  feet  broad,  formed  by  two  rows  of  stately  marble  piUare, 
twenty-six  feet  high,  and  eight  or  nine  in  circumference.  Of  these  pillars 
about  one  hundred  aod  twenty  are  yet  standing ;  but  they  are  presumed, 
on  a  moderate  calculation,  to  have  been  at  first  no  less  than  between  five 
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and  six  hundred.  Upon  most  of  these  pillars  are  inscriptions  in  Gkeek 
and  Syrian  characters.  It  is  presumed  that  this  was  a  much-frequented 
and  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  commem- 
oration of  such  persons  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  friends 
or  relatives.  It  seems,  however,  that  besides  these  inscriptiops,  there  had 
also  been  statues;  because  there  are  pedestals  jutting  out  from  these 
pillars,  whereon,  very  probably,  statues  stood,  but  which  have  long  ago 
been  destroyed ;  upon  these  pedestals  there  are  also  inscriptions.  The 
upper  end  of  this  spacious  piazza  was  shut  in  by  a  row  of  pillars,  standing 
together  closer  than  those  on  each  side. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  above  piazza  are  several  openings,  supposed  to 
have  been  for  gates,  which  led  into  the  court  of  the  palace.  Two  of  these 
gates  look  as  if  they  had  been  the  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  in  the 
world,  both  for  the  elegance  of  the  work,  and  for  the  stately  porphyry 
pillars  wherewith  they  were  adorned.  Each  gate  bad  four  of  these  pillars; 
not  standing  in  a  line  with  those  of  the  wall,  but  placed  in  couples  in 
front  of  the  gate  facing  the  palac^p,  two  on  the  one  hand,  and  two  on  the 
other.  They  are  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  nine  in  circumference. 
The  palace  itself  is  so  completely  demolished,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  from  the  ruins  anything  like  an  accurate  idea  of  what  it  had  been 
when  in  an  entire  state.  It  appears  evidently  to  have  been  destroyed 
originally  by  violence,  which,  together  with  the  effects  of  the  time  that 
has  subsequently  elapsed,  has  defaced  almost  every  trace  of  its  former 
grandeur  ;  leaving  only  here  and  there  a  broken  piece  of  its  wall  standing. 
But  it  is  said  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  it  fronted  this  magnificent 
piazza,  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  rows  of  pillars  of  different  orden 
— many  of  which  are  still  standing — some  plain,  and  some  carved  and 
fluted,  like  those  immediately  encompassing  the  temple.  These  pillars 
have  also  pedestals  with  inscriptions  on  them. 

On  each  side. of  this  very  piazza,  you  find  a  vast  number  of  marble  pil- 
lars, some  perfect,  and  others  deprived  of  their' beautiful  capitals,  but  so 
scattered  and  confused  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  use  they 
formerly  served.  In  one  place  are  eleven  together,  forming  a  square,  paved 
at  the  bottom  with  broad  flat  stones,  but  without  any  manner  of  roof. 

But  of  the  remarkable  remains  here  met  with,  none  more  attract  the 
admiration  of  the  visitor  than  the  costly  sepulchres,  which  sgre  square 
towers,  four  or  five  stories  high,  and  extending  a  mile  along  each  side  of  a 
narrow  vale,  towards  the  north  end  of  this  now  desolated  place.  At  a  dis- 
tance they  look  like  the  steeples  of  decayed  churches,  or  the  bastions  of  a 
ruined  fortification.  Many  of  them,  though  built  of  marble,  have  sunk 
beneath  the  mighty  hand  of  time,  or  submitted  to  the  destructive  and 
wanton  violence  of  man.  They  are  all  of  one  form,  but  of  different  size, 
in  proportion  probably  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  founder.  In  the  ruins 
of  one  of  them  that  was  entirely  marble,  were,  &r  more  than  a  hundred 
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years  ago,  found  fragments  of  two  statues,  the  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of 
a  woman,  in  a  sitting  or  rather  leaning  posture.  Of  all  these  sepulchres, 
there  are  two  which  seem  to  be  more  entire  than  the  rest.  They  are 
square  towers,  five  stories  high,  their  outside  of  common  stone,  but  their 
partitions  and  floors  within  of  marble.  They  are  embellished  with  very 
rich  carvings  and  paintings,  and  figures  both  of  men  and  women,  as  far  as 
the  breast  and  shoulders,  but  much  defaced.  Under  them,  or  on  one  side, 
are  Syrian  characters,  which  are  thought  to  indicate  the  names  of  the 
persons  there  deposited.  In  the  two  uppermost  rooms,  these  buildings  being 
divided  into  stories,  it  is  presumed  that  no  bodies  were  deposited,  except 
that  of  the  founder  himself,  whose  statue,  wrapt  up  in  funeral  apparel,  and 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  is  placed  in  a  niche,  or  rather  window,  in  the  front 
of  the  monument,  so  as  to  be  visible  both  from  within  and  from  without.* 

The  monuments  of  Balbek  and  Palmyra,  testifying  as  they  do  to  the 
former  magnificence  of  these  cities,  indicate,  however,  more  taste  and 
elegance  than  vastness.  Thus  it  is  very  probable  that  the  buildings  which 
once  adorned  Balbek  and  Palmyra,  awakened  more  admiration  by  the 
exquisite  workmanship  and  taste  bestowed  upon  them,  and  by  the  harmony 
that  existed  between  their  several  parts,  than  astonishment  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  dimensions. 

Syriat  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Aram,  Shem's  fifth  and  youngest  son.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  any  dispute  with  those  who  embrace  this  opinion,  but  will  only  observe 
that  it  is  a  question  which  is  not  settled  beyond  all  doubt. 

But  however  this  may  be,  sure  it  is  that  the  Aramites,  from  a  very  re- 
mote period,  inhabited  this  country,  though  they  were  not  its  sole  inhabit- 
ants. Here  dwelt  also  the  Hamathites  and  some  other  tribes.  This 
country,  as  well  as  all  other  countries  in  ancient  times,  being  divided 
between  smaller  communities  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs. 

That  Syria  was  among  the  first  inhabited  countries,  at  least  to  the  west 
of  the  Indus,  I  think  is  very  probable,  almost  certain,  though  it  would  be  a 
futile  labor  to  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  time. 

Syria  was  unquestionably  divided  among  several  tribes,  at  the  head 
of  whose  affairs  stood  chiefe,  to  whom  the  name  of  kings  are  given ; 
it  seems,  however,  in  the  time  of  David,  that  Damascus  had  no  such  chief, 
but  tha^  its  aflfairs  were  managed  by  the  people  themselves,  and  conse- 


*  The  doBcription  here  given  of  the  niiii«  of  Balbek  and  Palmyra  is  taken,  for  the  greatest 
part,  from  the  English  Universal  History,  as  given  from  MaundrelPe  Voyage  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  compared  with  De  la  Roque's  Voyage  de  Syrie.  When  treating  on  the  modern 
history  of  Syria,  we  will  observe  the  changes  which  hare  since  taken  place. 

t  This  name  some  derive  from  one  Syms,  the  son  of  Agenor.  Others  from  one  Syroa  said 
to  h&ve  sprang  from  the  earth.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  it  is  contracted  from  the  word  As- 
syria. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  called  Syria  by  the  Greeks,  while  the  Orientals  called  it 
Aram. 
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quently  that  a  kind  of  republican  government  must  have  existed  there. 
We  may  at  least  be  justified  in  entertaining  such  an  opinion,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  is  said  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,* — not  their  king — sent 
an  army  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah.  Still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  monarchical,  or  perhaps  rather,  a  despotic  government  was 
soon  after  introduced  in  Damascus. 

Of  the  laws  which  existed  among  the  Syrians  we  have  very  little  infor- 
mation ;  but  in  regard  to  their  religion  we  have  a  more  satisfactory  accomit 
We  know  that  they  were  very  early  idolaters,  and  that  they  also  paid 
divine  honors  to  some  of  their  greatest  princes. 

The  principal  idol  worshipped,  at  least  in  Damascus,  was  called  Rim- 
mon.t  But  this  ancient  god  had,  in  time,  to  give  place  to  another  by  the 
name  of  Adad  or  Ader,t  whom  the  Syrians  considered  as  their  chief  god ; 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Syrian  king,  Benhadad. 
the  Second,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  his  great  merits,  this  people  were 
induced  to  pay  divine  honors.  But  from  the  time  Syria  came  under  the 
sway  of  the  Assyrians,  the  gods  of  the  latter  people  are  presumed  to  have 
been  worshipped  there,  which  is  very  probable,  as  we  know  that  Syria 
was  repeopled  by  Assyrian  colonists. 

In  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  people  that  in* 
habited  Syria,  we  know  very  little ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were,  from  very  remote  times,  in  possession  of  a  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  civilization.  They  are,  by  ancient  writers,  mentioned  as  jointly  with  the 
Phoenicians  to  have  invented  letters ;  but  though  we  may  entertain  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  justice  of  attributing  to  either  of  these  people  this  inven- 
tion, we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  Syrians  had  early  made  consider- 
able progress  in  knowledge  and  learning  generally.  I  think  that  their 
civilization  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Egyptians. 

Trade  has  always  been  one  of  the  means  of  disseminating,  knowledge 
among  nations ;  and  as  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Syrians  were 
among  the  most  ancient  commercial  people — as  for  instance,  Ctesias  tells 
us  that  Syrians  were  among  the  mariners  employed  by  Semiramis  in 
her  Indian  expedition — I  think  we  have  here  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
I  have  given  of  the  antiquity  of  their  civilization.  The  easy  navigation 
of  the  Euphrates  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sea,  has  induced  many  to 
assume  that  the  Syrians  were  more  ancient  navigators  than  the  Phoeni- 
cians,  and  even  than  the  Edomites.  This  is,  however,  an  opinion  at 
variance,  at  least  as  far  as  what  concerns  the  former,  with  what  Herodotus 


*  2  Sam.  yiii.  6. 

f  Thia  idol  probably  represented  either  some  power  innatare  or  some  of  their  most  ancient 
heroes. 
t  Adad  is  interpreted  one ;  but  Adad  is  also  called  Adod,  the  king  of  the  gods. 
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tells  US ;  as  he  says,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  more  ancient  navigators 
than  both  the  Syrians  and  the  Egyptians;  but  as  he  adds,  that  the 
Phoenicians  carried  on  the  commerce  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  by  their 
shipping,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  extended  the  name  of  the  Phoenicians 
also  to  a  portion  of  the  Syrians.  It  is,  however,  very  probable,  while  the 
Syrians  were  more  eagerly  pursuing  their  trade  with  the  eastern  countries, 
that  they  neglected  the  Mediterranean  navigation,  which  was  conse- 
quently, as  we  know,  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Phoenicians.  Besides  the 
commercial  intercourse  and  exchange  of  products  which  naturally  existed 
between  the  Syrians — trading  with  the  countries  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  as 
well  as  with  those  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — and  the  Phoenicians 
engaged  in  commerce  vnth  the  countries  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  Egypt, 
and  with  all  those  that  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean,  might  well  have 
suggested  to  Herodotus  the  language  he  uses,  as  above  alluded  to.  But 
when  the  Syrian  king,  Hazael,  seized  on  the  famous  city  of  Elath,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Syrians  came  into  possession  of  a  commodious  place,  from 
which  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  southernmost  part  of  Arabia,  with  Ethi- 
opia, and  with  Egypt.  But  the  Syrians  kept  too  brief  a  possession  of  this 
place  to  gather  any  fruits  from  this  conquest.  They  had  scarcely  settled 
themselves  in  it,  when  the  death  of  Hazael  caused  the  loss  of  Elath ; 
and,  though  they  recovered  it  under  their  last  king,  Rezon,  it  was  not 
of  much  use  to  them,  as  a  short  time  afterwards  they  were  subjected 
to  a  foreign  power.  We  will  here,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  a  Syrian 
colony  remained  in  Elath,  which  was  made  subservient  to  foreign  interests. 

As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dissipate  the  clouds  that  surround  the 
remotest  history  of  Syria,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  by  presuming  that 
this  country  was  subjected  to  the  various  changes  incident  to  other  nations, 
and  that  a  long  series  of  years  must  have  passed  away  before  it  could 
have  risen  to  that  degree  of  civilization  it  possessed  at  the  time  its  affairs 
became  a  matter  of  history.  But  even  subsequently  to  this,  we  know  almost 
nothing  more  of  the  Syrians  for  many  centuries,  than  that  they  appear  to 
have  carried  on  wars  with  several  nations,  and  among  others,  with  the 
Egyptians.  But  about  the  time  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government 
was  introduced  among  the  Israelites,  they  began  to  come  more  into  contact 
with  this  people,  and  from  the  historical  records  of  the  Hebrews,  we  are 
enabled  to  gather  more  correct  information  of  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Syrians. 

Thus  we  know  something  of  the  kings  that  after  that  period  reigned  in 
Zobah,  or  Sephene,  in  Damascus,  in  Hamath,  and  in  Geshur.  Of  these  fcv  r 
kingdoms,  Damascus  was  the  youngest,  and  rose  upon  the  iTiins  of  Zobah. 

We  know  that  Saul  conquered  the  kings  of  Zobah,*  and  it  has  there- 


1  Sam.  xiv.  47. 
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fore,  with  much  reason,  been  supposed,  by  some  modern  historians,  that 
the  people  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  electing  a  single  supreme  ruler, 
as  they  saw  that  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites  appeared,  by  that  means,  to 
have  taken  a  prosperous  turn. 

Rehah*  king  of  Zobah,  who  was  contemporary  with  Saul,  King  of 
has,  therefore,  by  those  historians,  been  presumed  to  have  been  ^**'»- 
the  first  sole  ruler  of  that  part  of  Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  son,  Hadadezer^  or  Hadarezer,t  who  succeeded  his  father,  and 
was  a  warlike  and  ambitious  prince.  He  had  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  is  presumed  to  have  aimed  at  the 
universal  monarchy  of  Syria ;  but  when  warring  against  David,  who  was 
bent  upon  extending  his  dominions,  he  met  with  a  different  fortune.  In 
the  first  battle  he  fought  with  the  heroic  David,  he  suffered  a  loss  of  one 
thousand  chariots,  seven  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot. 
Reinforced  by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  he  fought  another  battle  against 
David,  but  with  no  better  success,  as  he  lost  twenty-two  thousand  men. 
The  victor  took  possession  of  Damascus.  Hadadezer  now  lost  his  golden 
shields ;  his  two  cities,  Betah  and  Berothai,  very  rich  in  brass,  were 
plundered,t  and  his  dominions  were  considerably  diminished  and  impover- 
ished. But  it  is  very  probable  that  his  greatest  loss  was  caused  by 
the  defection  of  Rezon,  afterwards  king  of  Damascus,  who,  command* 
ing  either  the  forces  from  that  province,*  or  a  part  belonging  to  Hada- 
dezer himself,  deserted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  adverse  fortune,  and 
assembling  a  band  of  men  about  him,  lived  as  an  outlaw,§  by  means  of 
plunder. 

But,  though  defeated  twice,  Hadadezer  appears  not  to  have  ceased  to 
resist  the  progress  of  David  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  furnished  Hanun,  king 
of  Ammon,  with  tweYity  thousand  men  against  that  prince ;  but  they, 
together  with  the  other  auxiliaries,  were  put  to  an  ignominious  flight  by 
the  valorous  Joab.  In  this  war  he  had  not  been  the  principal  mover,  but 
had  been  paid  for  his  twenty  thousand  men.  In  the  next  year,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  party,  because  he  assembled  all  the  petty 
princes  that  owed  him  homage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
everywhere  else  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  he  levied  troops.  By  these 
means  he  assembled  a  very  considerable  army,  the  leadership  of  which  he 
committed  to  Shobach,  his  general,  with  orders  to  conduct  them  again  to 
the  assistance  of  Hanun  against  David.  But  this  expedition  was  attended 
"•*h  no  better  success.  This  numerous  army  was  routed  at  a  place  called 
^m,  and  about  forty  thousand  Syrians,  and  among  them  Shobach 
himself,  were  killed.    The  petty  princes  which  had  served  Hadadezer  in 


*  Josephns  gives  him  the  name  of  Arach. 

f  Called  Adrazar  by  Josephna. 

t  2  Bam.  viii.  3—9.  }  1  Kingi  xi  23,  24. 
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thi0  war,  concluded  a  peace  with  David,  upon  condition  of  becoming  his 
tributaries,  but  nothing  farther  is  related  of  Hadadezer,*  or  of  the  kingdom 
of  Zobab. 

King  of         Rezon,^  of  whom  we  have  above  spoken,  made  himself  king 

''•■■■■•^  of  Damascus,  but  whether  in  the  lifetime  of  Hadadezer,  or  after- 
wards, we  do  not  know  ;  but  as  nothing  is  further  said  of  the  kingdom  of 
Zobah,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  or  his  immediate  successor 
joined  it  to  that  of  Damascus. 

Hezion  succeeded  Rezon,  but  it  is  not  said  whether  he  was  Rezon's  son., 
or  in  any  other  way  related  to  him.  He  maintained  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  princes  that  reigned  over  the  then  divided  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel. 

Tahrimon^  son  of  Hezion,  appears  to  have  followed  the  same  policy  as 
did  his  father,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

Benhadad,  son  of  Tabrimon,  was  induced  by  large  gifts — which  the 
ambassadors  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  presented  to  him — ^to  make  war  upon 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel  ;t  from  him  he  succeeded  in  wresting  several  towns, 
and  all  the  land  of  Naphthah,  and  at  last  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
city  of  Samaria  itself.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Benhadad  II.  prosecuted  with  vigor  the  hostilities  which  his  father  had 
carried  on  with  so  much  fortune  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  When  he 
first  marched  his  army  against,  this  state,  it  appears  that  his  forces  were 
indeed  formidable  for  their  strength  ;  because  we  are  made  to  understand 
that  they  were  composed  of  war-chariots,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  horse 
and  foot,  commanded  by  thirty-two  vassal-kings.  After  having  arrived 
before  Samaria,  he  summoned  Ahab,  the  king  of  Israel,  to  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  his  vassal,  and  all  that  he  possessed  to  be  at  his  disposal. 
To  this  hard  proposition  he  received  a  submissive  answer;  but  arrogant  by 
success,  he  caused  Ahab  to  be  informed  that  he  intended  the  next  day  to 
send  officers  into  the  city  to  search  it,  as  well  as  the  king's  palace,  for  all 
the  riches,  women,  and  fine  children  they  might  find,  and  to  seize  and 
carry  them  away.  To  this  insult  the  king  of  Israel  would  not  accede, 
but  gave  a  bold  refusal  that  highly  exasperated  the  king  of  Syria,  who 
expected  a  far  different  reply.  He  sent  however  for  the  third  lime, 
ambassadors  to  Ahab,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  him  by  menaces  to  comply 
with  the  hard  conditions  he  had  prescribed.  Among  other  instructions,  his 
•envoys  were  commissioned  to  say,  that  their  master  wished  himself  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  king  of  Samaria,  if  he  did  not  bring  before  the 
.besieged  city  an  army  so  large,  that  every  soldier  taking  but  a  handful  of 


*  2  Sam.  z.  15—19. 

t  All  the  ten  kiugs  of  DamaBcaBi  including  Hadadezer,  are  named  Adad  by  Nicolas  of 
Damascus. 

t  1  Kings  zv.  18. 
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it,  could  completely  remove  it,  so  that  no  trace  should  be  left  behind. 
Ahab,  nevertheless,  refused  to  listen  to  these  cruel  conditions,  and  advised 
Benhadad  to  wait  the  result  of  his  measures  before  he  could  surely  count 
on  such  success. 

The  army  of  Benhadad  was  now  ordered  to  invest  the  city  of  Samaria 
in  the  usual  way,  and  to  make  everything  ready  for  a  general  assault. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Benhadad,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  prince  fond  of 
voluptuous  pleasures,  and  also  much  addicted  to  drinking,  on  this  occa- 
sion neglected  his  military  aflfairs,  and  spent  his  time  in  debaucheries. 
While  in  the  midst  of  these  indulgences,  he  was  told  that  a  party  was 
advancing  from  the  city ;  intelligence  which  first  caused  a  small  alarm  in 
the  camp,  and  even  uneasiness  to  the  Syrian  king  himself.  When  he, 
however,  understood  what  had  occurred,  he  ordered  that  those  of  the 
enemy  who  were  advancing  should  be  brought  to  him  alive,  whether  their 
designs  were  for  peace  or  for  war,  and  then  carelessly  returned  to  the 
carousal.  The  party  which  was  advancing  from  the  city,  was  in  fact 
Ahab,  with  a  select  band  of  followers,  who,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  had  formed  the  daring  resolution  to  attack  the  numerous  host 
of  the  Syrians,  probably  in  the  hope  that,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  they  would 
be  routed  by  a  panic.  It  so  happened  that  the  Syrians  did  not  suspect 
any  attack,  but  thought  the  Israelites  were  only  to  be  led  before  the  king. 
Therefore,  when  Ahab  and  his  followers  attacked  them  on  a  sudden,  a 
panic  spread  itself  instantaneously  over  the  whole  camp,  so  that  no  one 
thought  of  resistance,  but  all  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight ;  and  even 
Benhadad  himself,  instead  of  attempting  to  rally  his  army  to  repulse  the 
aggiessors,  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  in  the  greatest  haste.  Conse- 
quently, the  Israelites  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  of 
whom  they  slew  a  vast  number. 

The  Syrians,  ashamed  of  such  ap  ignominious  flight,  would  gladly 
have  discovered  any  plausible  excuse  for  it.  They  pretended,  therefore, 
that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  being  the  gods  of  the  hills,  it  was  then  no 
wonder  that  such  a  misfortune  had  befallen  them ;  but  in  order  to  console 
the  king,  they  assured  him,  that  if  he  could  but  draw  out  the  Israelites 
upoii  a  plain,  his  gods  would  prevail  in  their  turn,  as  they  presided  over 
the  plains.  They,  moreover,  blamed  the  thirty-two  petty  kings  as  not 
exerting  themselves  in  his  cause,  and  of  not  being  sufficiently  submissive 
to  discipline.  They  requested,  therefore,  that  trusty  and  skilful  ofiicers 
should  be  substituted  in  their  places.  They  then  advised  Benhadad  to 
levy  just  such  an  army  as  the  defeated  one,  chariot  for  chariot,  horse  for 
horse,  and  doubted  not  of  victory. 

Benhadad,  who  appears  to  have  desired,  even  as  much  as  his  subjects, 
to  revenge  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  assembled  another  army,  and  when 
the  proper  season  had  arrived,  he  marched  against  the  king  of  Israel  with 
30 
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a  host  so  large,  that  he  seemed  resolved  to  accomplish  what  he  boasted  he 
would  do  in  regard  to  the  city  of  Samaria.  He  pitched  his  camp  in  Apbek 
— which,  as  has  been  observed,  was  undoubtedly  in  a  plain — that  he  thus 
might  be  within  the  territory  over  which  his  own  gods  were  supposed  to 
preside.  Seven  days  he  lay  here  encamped,  hoping  to  draw  the  Israelites 
to  a  battle,  which,  at  last,  upon  that  very  seventh  day,  took  place,  but  with 
quite  a  different  result  from  what  the  Syrians  had  hoped  ;  because  they 
were  defeated,  and  are  said  to  have  lost  of  their  foot  alone,  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  rest  fled  to  the  city  of  Aphek,  where  twenty-seven 
thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  crushed  to  death  by  the  city  wall, 
which  fell  on  them.* 

Benhadad,  who  had  in  despair  concealed  himself  in  Aphek,  was  induced 
by  his  officers,  who  reminded  him  of  the  generous  disposition  of  Ahab,  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  king  of  Israel ;  and  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  conqueror  to  treat  him  with  leniency,  they  themselves,  with 
sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  ropes  about  their  necks,  went  to  pay  homage 
to  Ahab,  whom  they  entreated  in  behalf  of  their  king.  Ahab  proved 
himself  a  very  generous  victor,  and  worthy  of  the  success  he  had  attained, 
declaring  that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Benhadad  was  aUve,  and  calling 
him  his  brother.  The  Syrians,  on  hearing  this  noble  sentiment,  made  the 
best  use  of  the  friendly  disposition  he  thus  manifested  towards  their  unfor- 
tunate king  to  strengthen  him  in  this  resolution.  Whereupon  Benhadad 
was  brought  to  Ahab,  who  desired  him  to  mount  his  chariot.  While  thus 
together,  Benhadad  made  many  protestations  of  friendly  feelings  towards 
his  noble  conqueror,  to  whom  he  also  promised  to  give  up  all  that  his 
father  had  taken  from  Israel,  and  also  to  consent  that  Ahab  should 
exercise  as  great  authority  in  Damascus  as  his  &ther  had  done  in 
Saraaria.t  Upon  these  conditions  peace  was  concluded,  and  Benhadad 
restored  to  liberty. 

However  strictly  Benhadad  may  have  kept  his  promise  to  Ahab  in  other 
respects,  he  still  would  not  give  up  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  was  the  cause 
of  a  new  war,  wherein  Ahab  was  assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah. 
These  two  princes  led  their  united  forces  against  Ramoth-Gilead,  where 
they  found  the  Syrians  prepared  to  receive  them ;  but  as  Ahab  had  good 


*  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  fall  of  the  wall  took  place,  in  conseqaence  of  its 
giving  way  to  the  weight  of  the  great  nnmber  who  were  gathered  npon  it  to  defend  the  city. 

t  Josephus  says,  that  Ahab  should  have  as  free  liberty  in  Damascus  as  his  father  had  had 
in  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  was  built  but  a  few  years  previous  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel. 
It  is,  however,  presumed,  that,  according  to  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  he  promised 
Ahab  that  the  Israelites  should  live  firee  in  Damascus,  with  all  the  liberties  they  enjoyed  at 
home ;  that  they  should  have  free  ingress  and  egress  according  to  the  former,  or  build  them 
streets  to  live  together,  by  laws  of  their  own,  according  to  the  latter ;  as  the  same,  it 
appears,  had  been  eigoyed  by  the  Syrians  in  Samaria. 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  had  marked  him  out  for  destruction,  he 
disguised  himself  before  the  battle,  while  the  king  of  Judah  dressed 
himself  in  his  royal  robe.  The  apprehension  of  Ahab  was  not  without 
good  foundation  ;  for  Benhadad  ordered  the  thirty-two  chiefs  that  com- 
manded his  chariots,  to  direct  their  arms  only  against  the  king  of  Israel 
This  almost  proved  fatal  to  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  slain 
had  not  the  Syrian  officers  ceased  to  pursue  him,  when  they  discovered 
that  he  was  not  the  person  whom  they  were  commanded  to  destroy.  But 
the  fate  which  Ahab  thus  sought  to  evade  overtook  him  in  another  way — 
for  one  of  the  Syrians,  whom  Josephus  calls  Aman,  drew  a  bow  at 
random,  and  shot  him  between  the  joints  of  his  armor.  Upon  this  he 
commanded  his  charioteer  to  carry  him  from  the  field,  and  in  the  evening 
he  expired  from  his  wound.  The  battle  appears  to  have  been  fierce  and 
obstinate,  as  it  lasted  till  night,  under  cover  of  which  both  armies  retired 
from  the  field,  with  equal  loss  and  doubtful  victory. 

The  general  who  in  this  battle  commanded  the  Syrians  is  called 
Naaman.  In  consequence  of  the  ^ill  which  he  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  was  viewed  by  Benhadad  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  favor.  It  is  related  of  this  heroic  man, 
that,  being  affected  with  leprosy,  he  was  cured  by  washing  himself  in  the 
Jordan  seven  times,  as  was  prescribed  by  Elisha ;  and  that,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  this  miraculous  cure,  he  renounced  idolatry.  We  find  the 
commentary  on  this  narrative  in  the  following : 

Soon  after  Naaman's  return  to  Damascus,  Benhadad  took  a  hostile 
attitude  against  the  king  of  Israel,  and,  as  it  appears,  attempted  to  attack 
him  by  surprise,  privately  communicating  his  orders  to  his  chief  officers. 
But  being  continually  frustrated  in  his  plans,  he  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity 
of  some  of  those  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  In  order  to  remove  such 
dangerous  suspicions  from  his  breast,  he  was  told  that  it  must  certainly  be 
Elisha  that  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  as  that  person  was  endowed  with 
such  a  degree  of  omniscience,  that  nothing  could  be  concealed  from  him, 
though  transacted  with  the  greatest  privacy  imaginable.  From  what 
Benhadad  had  heard  of  Naaman,  he  was  disposed  to  believe  Elisha  in 
possession  of  this  power  ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  took  the  remarkable  resolu- 
tion to  lay  hands  on  him  in  the  first  place,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  a 
strong  party  to  Dothae,  where  he  understood  him  to  be.  These  emissanes 
came  to  the  city  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  are  said  to  have  been 
smitten  by  Elisha  with  such  a  deception  of  sight,  that  they  suffered  him 
to  guide  them  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  their 
natural  sight  returned  to  them,  and  they  were  consequently  enabled  to 
.perceive  where  they  were.  But  instead  of  being  in  any  way  ill-used, 
they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  generously  and  adroitly  dismissed. 
Having  returned,  they  made  their  report  to  Benhadad  of  all  that  had 
happened  to  them,  of  the  power  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  humanity  with 
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which  they  had  been  treated.  This  appears  to  have  had  the  anticipated 
effect,  as  a  stop  was  put  to  the  war.* 

The  peace,  if  any  such  really  was  concluded,  lasted  not  long,  because 
Benhadad  soon  marched  his  army  once  more  against  Samaria,t  to  which 
city  he  laid  siege,  reducing  it  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  it  by  famine ;  whence  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the 
siege  was  long,  or  that  the  place  was  poorly  stored.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
was  prevented  from  taking  this  city  by  a  panic,  which  is  said  to  have 
driven  him  and  his  whole  army  to  a  precipitate  flight. 

Benhadad,  from  some  reason,  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed. 
During  his  sickness  he  was  told  that  Elisha  was  coming  to  Damascus  : 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  indeed,  that  Elisha  should  dare  to  enter  the 
capital  of  his  bitter  enemy  ! 

The  sick  king  hearing  of  the  approach,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  of  the 
arrival  of  Elisha,  sent  Hazael  with  forty  camels'  load  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  Damascus,  to  consult  him  concerning  his  illness.  Hazael 
went  as  he  was  ordered,  and  accosted  Elisha  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  in  behalf  of  his  master.  The  answer  he  received  was,  that 
Benhadad  might  recover,  but  he  would  not.  Having  uttered  this  myste- 
rious answer,  Elisha  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Hazael,  and  then  suddenly  burst 
into  tears.  Hazael,  as  was  natural,  amazed  at  this  strange  behavior, 
expressed  his  wish  to  know  what  might  be  the  cause  of  it.  Elisha,  in  his 
reply,  displayed,  indeed,  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  giving  as  the 
cause  of  his  emotion,  that  he  saw  beforehand  that  Hazael  was  to  succeed 
Benhadad,  and  that  he  was  to  be  a  cruel  and  merciless  persecutor  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  cause  them  direful  sufferings. 

Hazael,  on  his  return  from  this  instructive  interview,  at  first  flattered 
Benhadad  with  the  hope  of  recovery ;  but  the  seed  of  temptation  was 
sown  in  a  fertile  soil,  for  on  the  following  day  he  stifled  his  master  with  a 
thick  cloth  dipped  in  water.! 

So  died  Benhadad  the  Second,  styled  the  Great,  to  whom  the  Syrians  are 
said  afterwards  to  have  paid  divine  honors.  He  is  said  to  have  adorned 
Damascus  with  fine  buildings,  and  to  have  added  much  to  the  glory  of 
Syria.  5 

Hazaely  the  assassin,  succeeded  the  great  Benhadad.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Elijah,  some  years  before,  had  anointed  Hazael  king 
of  Syria.||     This  is  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  events 


^  Josephus,  however,  says,  that  upon  the  report  they  made  to  Benhadad,  he  discontinued 
the  secret  plans  he  had  attempted,  and  instantly  resolved  to  wage  open  war  with  Jehoram. 
If  it  was  BO,  it  appears  evidently  that  his  eyes  had  been  opened. 

1 2  Kings  vi.  8—29.  t  2  Kings  viii.  7—17 

$  Hazael  has  by  some  historians  been  considered,  with  apparent  reason,  to  have  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  deification  of  his  victim,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  his  crime. 

t  1  Kings  zix.  15. 
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that  subsequently  took  place.  They  undoubtedly  occurred  in  accordance 
with  the  wise  plan  of  Providence,  but  are  we  therefore  to  commit  the 
blasphemy  of  excusing  the  great  crime  which  raised  Hazael  to  the  throne? 
Surely  not.  While  we  trace  God's  hand  in  the  events  of  history,  let  us, 
however,  never  permit  ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  by  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  think  that  those  who  have  planned  and  committed  crimes, 
have  executed  His  will.  Short-sighted  as  we  are,  we  ought,  however, 
to  understand  that  crimes  originate  in  man,  and  not  in  God. 

Hazael  appears  to  have  observed  peace  until  be  was  provoked,  by  the 
attempt  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  and  Abaziah,  king  of  Judah,  to  wrest 
Ramoth-Gilead  out  of  his  hands,  in  imitation  of  what  their  fathers  had 
tried  in  the  reign  of  Benhadad  the  Second.  The  allied  kings  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  Ramoth-Gilead;  but 
Joram  received,  at  the  taking  of  this  city,  a  dangerous  wound.  Hazael, 
however,  hastened  to  revenge  this  loss,  by  invading  both  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  on  which  he  almost  brought  ruin.  His 
first  expedition  was  directed  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  he  sub- 
dued all  that  belonged  to  that  state,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan — ^being 
the  countries  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.*  With  the  same  success  he  continued 
the  war  even  against  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Jehu,  till  he  left  him  but  fifty 
horse,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  foot ;  and  the  rest  is  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  battles  against  the  Syrian  monarch,  who,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Hebrews,  made  them  like  the  dust  hy  threshings  oppress- 
ing Israel  all  the  days  of  Jehoahaz.t 

Hazael  was  no  less  successful  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  for 
having  crossed  the  Jordan,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  strong  city  of 
Gath,  which  has  been,  as  elsewhere  said,  the  seat  of  some  kings  of  the 
PhiUstines,  but  which  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Jews.  Intending  to 
make  an  attempt  against  Jei*usalem,  he  was  directed  from  this  enterprise 
by  the  rich  gifts  of  Jehoash,  who  then  reigned  over  Judah,  and  who, 
fearing  the  victorious  king  of  Syria,  sent  him  all  the  treasures  and  rich 
moveables  that  had-  been  set  apart  and  dedicated  by  his  father  for  sacred 
and  other  purposes.  These  munificent  presents  appeased  for  a  while  the 
revenge  of  Hazael ;  but  soon  the  Syrian  monarch  sent  an  army  to  carry 
into  effect  his  original  plans  against  that  city.  Though  this  corps  is  said 
to  have  been  very  small,  it  wrested  the  victory  from  the  numerotis  host  of 
Jehoash,  captured  and  sacked  Jerusalem,  slew  all  the  chief  men,  and  sent 
to  Hazael  the  spoils  that  were  taken  at  Damascus. 

It  appears,  also,  that  Hazael  made  himself  master  of  Elath,  at  the  Red 
Sea.    This  victorious  prince  was,  after  his  death,  deified — ^from  which 


•  2  Kings  X.  32,  33.  1 2  Kings  xiii.  3, 7,  22. 
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circumstance  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  proved  himself  a  better  prince 
than  what  could  be  expected  of  an  assassin ;  if  we  are  not  to  presume 
that  the  military  glory  he  acquired  caused  the  Syrians  to  forget  his 
tyranny. 

Benhadad  III.  was  the  son  of  Hazael.  He  met  with  a  different  fate 
from  that  which  had  attended  on  his  father.  He  was  thrice  defeated  by 
Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel,  by  which  he  lost  all  that  his 
father  had  taken  from  the  Israelites.  We  know  nothing  more  of  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  who,  however,  with  much  reason,  has  been  supposed 
by  some  historians  to  have  been  made  tributary  to  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  kept  Syria  in  the  strictest  subjection  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign. 

The  Syrians  appear,  however,  to  have  regained  their  independence, 
amid  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  ;  at  least,  we  know  that  Rezin,  the  last  king  of  Syria, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  against  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  in  order  to  dethrone  him,  and  put  in  his  place  a  stranger  to 
David's  house,  called  Tabael.  For  this  purpose  they  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem, but  without  being  able  to  take  that  city.  Disappointed  in  this 
attempt,  Rezin  marched  his  army  into  Edom,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Elath  ;  or,  sis  some  wish  to  have  it,*  restored  Elath  to  Syria.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  know  that  he  planted  a  colony  there,  which  lasted  a  long 
time  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Rezin,  in  the  year  after  he  had  taken  Elath,  together  with  Pekah, 
continued  the  war  against  Ahaz  with  such  success,  that  the  Syrians,  when 
they  returned  to  Damascus,  were  loaded  with  rich  spoils,  and  carried  away 
a  multitude  of  captives. 

But  this  success  brought  ruin  on  Rezin  \  because  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
in  his  despair,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  sent  all  the  valuables  he  could 
gather  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  induce  him  to  lend  him  his 
powerful  aid  against  his  enemies.  The  consequence  of  this  negotiation 
was,  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  marched  a  formidable  army  against 
Syria,  took  Damascus,  slew  Rezin,  and  carried  away  numerous  captives 
to  Kir  in  Media.t  This  was  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  which 
then  comprised  the  whole  of  Syria  Proper. 

In  regard  to  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Hamath  and  Geshur,  our  infor- 
mation is  very  scanty.  The  former  are  considered  to  have  been  of 
Canaanitish,  and  the  latter  of  Aramitish  origin.  The  Hamathites  appear, 
from  the  representations  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments,  to  have  been  for 


*  Whence  thoie  who  read  thoB  the  sentence  concerning  this  event,  presome,  as  is  before 
said,  that  Hazael  had  first  subjected  Elath  to  the  sway  of  Syria, 
t  2  Kings  xyi.  6. 
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a  long  time  a  powerful  tribe.  Still  they,  as  well  as  the  Geshurites,  had  to 
submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  ;  and  were  at  last, 
together  with  it,  absorbed  in  the  Assyrian  empire.  One  of  David's  wives, 
Maacha,  was  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur.  It  was  to 
him  that  Absalom,  the  son  of  Maacha,  fled,  after  having  murdered  his 
brother  Amnon. 

I  will  here  add  what  Lucian,  who  visited  those  regions  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  says  of  the  religious  worship  then  existing 
there.  He  was  partly  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  and  for  the  rest 
depended  on  the  accounts  communicated  to  him  by  the  priesthood. 
•  In  the  province  of  Cyrrhestica,  at  Heriopolis,  or  the  holy  city,  or  Magog 
— as  we  are  told  the  Syrians  themselves  named  it — stood  the  temple  of  the 
famous  Syrian  goddess.*  It  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  surrounded  by  a  double  enclosure,  or  two  walls.  On  the 
north  side  it  had  a  court,  or  porch,  before  it,  of  about  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  where  stood  the  priaps  of  three  hundred  fathoms, 
or  three  hundred  cubits  in  height,  as  is  supposed  by  some  modern  writers. 
The  front  of  the  temple  faced  the  east,  and  before  it  was  a  tower  raised 
upon  a  terrace  about  twelve  feet  high ;  which  was  no  sooner  mounted,  than 
the  temple  appeared.  It  was  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Ionian  build- 
ings of  this  kind ;  the  porch  of  it  was  adorned  with  golden  doors ;  and 
the  whole  temple,  especially  the  roof,  glittered  with  gold.  The  air  around 
it  is  said  to  have  been  inferior  not  even  to  the  sweetest  of  Arabia,  and  so 
strongly  perfumed  the  garments  <rf  the  visitors,  that  they  were  scented  for 
a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

In  the  temple  there  was  a  sanctuary,  into  which  admission  was  not 
allowed  even  to  all  of  the  priests,  but  only  to  those  who  were  initiated  into 
the  secret  service  there  performed.  Within  the  temple,  which  was  always 
open,  were  the  stones  of  a  god  and  a  goddess  ;  but  we  do  not  know  the 
names  given  to  these  divinities  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  said, 
however,  that  the  statues  represented  Jupiter  and  Juno.  The  statues 
were  of  gold ;  and  Jupiter  was  supported  by  bulls,  and  Juno  sat  upon 
lions,  and  in  one  hand  she  had  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  distaff;  but 
she  was  girt  with  the  girdle  of  the  celestial  Venus.  She  was  also  adorned 
with  a  great  variety  of  gems,  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  presented 
to  her  by  several  foreign  nations,  and  among  them  even  by  the  Indians 
and  Ethiopians.  Of  all  these  gems,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Lychnis 
she  wore  at  her  side.  As  this  stone  is  said  to  shine  most  by  candle-light,  we 
are  told  that  it  illuminated  the  temple  by  night.  Between  Jupiter  and  Juno 
there  stood  another  golden  statue,  which  was  called  the  JS^n,    Though 


*  Justui  Bays  in  regard  to  this  goddess,  that  she  was  a  deified  qaeen,  by  the  name  of 
Arathis,  wife  of  the  king  of  Damascus,  from  whom  the  city  of  that  name  derives  its  appel- 
lation 
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it  is  uncertain  whom  this  statue  was  meant  to  represent,  some  think,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  had  a  golden  dove  on  its  head,  that  it  was  meant 
for  the  image  of  Semiramis. 

When  entering  the  temple,  the  visitor  had  on  his  left  hand  the  throne 
of  the  Sun,  but  without  any  statue ;  for  the  Syrians  held  it  absurd  to 
attempt  to  represent  by  statues  the  sun  or  the  moon,  which  manifested 
themselves  in  so  glorious  a  manner  to  the  eyes  of  men.  Next  to  this 
throne  was  the  statue  of  Apollo,  with  a  large  beard.  Then  came  the 
statues  of  Atlas,  Mercury  and  Lucina.  On  the  right  hand  entering  the 
temple,  the  visitor  found  the  statue  of  Semiramis  pointing  out  to  Juno ; 
for  there  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  that  celebrated  queen  had  been  so 
proud  as  to  claim  the  preference  even  over  Juno  herself  in  the  adoration  of 
mankind ;  but  being  for  this  cause  severely  punished  by  the  gods  with 
diseases  and  various  calamities,  in  order  to  humble  her  pride,  she  at  last 
acknowledged  her  inferiority  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  was  therefore 
figured  as  pointing  to  Juno  in  perpetual  acknowledgment  of  her  fatal 
error,  and  on  purpose  to  show  the  people  that  the  goddess,  and  not  she, 
was  to  be  worshipped.  Next  to  the  statue  of  Semiramis  stood  that  of 
Helen,  and  then  came  those  of  Hecuba,  Andromache,  Paris,  Hector, 
Achilles,  Nerius,  the  son  of  Aglaia,  Philomel  and  Progne ;  Tereus  turned 
into  a  bird,  another  statue  of  Semiramis,  Combabus,  Stratonice — said  to 
be  a  most  beautiful  work — ^Alexander,  executed  to  the  life,  and  Sarda 
napalus,  in  a  peculiar  habit  and  attitude. 

Under  this  temple  was  a  cleft,  wherif  the  waters  are  said  to  have  been 
drained  off  at  Deucalion's  flood ;  and  on  this  place,  it  was  related,  that 
Deucalion  erected  an  altar  to  Juno. 

Within  the  enclosures  of  the  temple  there  were  kept  tamed  and  sacred 
oxen,  horses,  lions,  bears  and  eagles,  and  adjacent  to  the  temple  was  a 
lake,  in  which  sacred  fishes  were  preserved  and  attended.  The  lake 
Itself  was  said,  with  probable  exaggeration,  to  be  two  hundred  fathoms 
deep ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  stood  a  stone  altar,  which  appeared  to  swim, 
and  which  was  always  crowned  and  reeking  with  incense.  Without  the 
temple  there  stood  a  brazen  altar,  and  a  vast  number  of  statues  of  kings 
and  priests. 

The  statues  within  the  temple  were  made  to  sweat  and  to  deliver 
oracles,  as  if  alive.  No  mean  proofs  of  the  ingenuity  the  priests  displayed 
in  deceiving  the  people,  and  in  imposing  upon  their  credulity.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  more  irrational  miracles  have  been,  the 
greater  the  number  of  believers  they  have  generally  gained.  Apollo  was 
the  chief  oracle ;  but  the  other  gods  also  returned  answers^  though  they 
did  not  condescend  personall}'^  to  reply  as  the  S)aian  Apollo  always 
deigned.  His  statue  had  been  shrewdly  clad  in  drapery  :  as  it  was  with 
good  reason,  presumed  to  conceal  the  better  the  machinery  by  which  his 
miraculous  powers  were  s\t  at  work ;  because,  when  this  god  was  to  return 
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an  answer,  the  statue  spontaneously  began  to  move ;  upon  which  the  priests 
immediately  stept  up  to  it  to  lift  it,  as  it  else  fell  into  convulsions,  sweating 
and  behaving  itself  in  the  manner  of  a  furious  maniac.  But  the  priests 
themselves  were  unable  to  keep  the  statue  quiet,  as  it  continued  to  toss 
them  about  from  place  to  place,  till  the  High  Priest  came  and  put  to  the 
god  the  question  which  was  to  be  answered.  Was  the  question  acceptable, 
the  statue  retired  ;  but  otherwise,  it  urged  its  supporters  onwards. 

The  income  of  this  temple  was  in  proportion  to  its  splendor,  to  the  great 
reverence  paid  to  the  presiding  goddess,  and  to  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
kindred  deities  that  dwelled  within  her  sacred  shrine.  All  the  surrounding 
nations  paid  liberal  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  this  temple  and  its 
priests ;  who  were  divided  into  several  classes ;  each  class  having  their 
distinct  and  separate  duties  to  perform.  Some  slew  the  victims,  some  bore 
the  drink-offerings,  some  carried  fire,  and  some  waited  at  the  altar — and 
the  highest  order  attended  to  the  oracles  and  the  secret  services  of  the 


The  number  that  attended  the  sacrifices  was  three  hundred,  and  they 
were  dressed  in  white  habits,  with  caps  or  bonnets  on  their  heads.  Among 
the  consecrated  order  were  minstrels,  skilful  in  handling  several  instruments, 
Gain,  or  eunuch-priests,*  and  also  mad  and  frantic  women.  The  office  of 
High  Priest  was  annual — and  the  High  Priest  wore  a  purple  dress  and  a 
golden  mitre.    There  were  also  sacred  interpreters  of  several  nations,  whose 


*  There  is  the  remarkable  circumstance  comiected  with  these  eanuch  priests,  that  they  were 
castrated  by  the  voluntary  operation  of  their  own  hands.  The  cause  of  this  is  thus  given : 
Stratonice  who  built  the  temple  had  been  several  times  admonished  in  vain  by  the  goddess  to 
undertake  this  work  ;  but  by  a  forcible  measure  she  was  at  last  induced  to  perform  it ;  her 
husband  having  consented  to  permit  her  to  proceed;  but  committed  the  care  of  her  to 
a  handsome  youth,  by  name  Combabus ;  who  was  not  much  satisfied  with  this  commission, 
as  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  being  so  much  alone  with  the  charming  queen.  In  order 
therefore  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  betray  his  trust,  he  destroyed  his  sex.  Having 
committed  this  heroic  action,  he  -  departed  with  the  queen — who  herself  soon  afterwards 
tempted  him  to  amorous  intercourse,  but  got  an  answer  which  persuaded  her  of  the  virtuous 
resolution  of  her  young  guardian.  Nevertheless  it  happened  that  envious  and  lying  tongues 
brought  about  an  accusation  and  conviction  of  Combabus  for  adultery.  But  wheu  he  lyas 
about  to  be  led  to  execution,  he  proved  his  innocence  in  a  manner  that  could  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind.  The  king  embraced  him  most  tenderly,  and  raised  him  to  the  highest 
degree  of  riches  and  honor,  and  he  became  filmed  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  man  living. 
Oombabus  desired  permission  to  finish  the  temple;  which  being  granted  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  there.  There  stood  his  statue  in  brass — the  work  of  Hermolaus  the 
Bhodian.  And  as  it  was  industriously  reported  that  some*  of  his  dearest  companions  resolved 
to  undergo  the  same  operation  for  his  sake,  or  that  Juno  inspired  several  with  a  rage  fur  unman- 
ning themselves,  that  he  might  not  be  alone  in  his  misfortune,  many  fanatics,  either  in  honor 
of  Combabus,  or  to  please  Juno,  performed  the  cruel  operation  on  themselves,  every  year, 
in  the  temple.  These  Galli,  or  devoted  eunuchs  bore  the  habit  and  performed  the  offices  of 
women,  because  Combabus  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  strange  woman,  who  knew  not  the 
violence  be  had  committed  on  himself;  and  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  he  had  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  woman. 
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business  it  was  to  instruct  their  countrymen— that  from  time  to  time  came 
hither  to  pay  their  devotion — in  the  rules  and  customs  of  this  sacred  place. 

Sacrifices  were  performed  in  this  temple  twice  a  day — to  Jupiter  in 
silence,  and  to  Juno  with  a  great  noise  of  minstrels  and  singers.  Every 
spring  an  extraordinary  sacrifice  was  made.  Then  felling  some  large 
trees  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  the  priests  garnished  them  with  goats, 
sheep,  birds,  rich  vestments,  and  fine  pieces  of  wrought  gold  and  silver, 
and  carried  the  sacred  images  around  the  decorated  trees,  which  afterwards 
were  set  on  fire,  and  thus  consumed.  At  this  sacrifice  there  was  always  a 
great  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  neighboring  countries,  every  one 
bringing  his  sacred  images  with  him,  made  in  imitation  of  those  in  the 
temple.  There  was  also  a  private  sacrifice  made  by  every  one  that  under- 
took the  pilgrimage  to  the  city.  The  pilgrim  killed  a  sheep,  cut  up  its 
joints,  and  feasted  on  it,  spreading  the  fleece  on  the  ground  and  kneeling 
upon  it.  In  this  posture  he  put  the  feet  and  head  of  the  victim  upon  his 
own  head,  and  besought  the  goddess  to  accept  his  sacrifice,  vowing  her  a 
better. 

Twice  a  year  a  man  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  priaps  we  have 
mentioned,  and  there  continued  seven  days.  He  let  down  a  chain,  by 
which  he  drew  up  what  was  given  to  him ;  for  many  upon  the  occasions 
brought  their  offerings  and  mentioned  their  names,  which  one  below  took 
care  to  pronounce  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  man  sitting  upon  the  top, 
who  thereupon  began  a  prayer,  striking  a  kind  of  bell  at  the  time.  There 
was  also  a  very  barbarous  and  cruel  sacrifice  sometimes  performed.  They 
first  crowned  the  victims  with  garlands,  and  then  drove  them  out  of  the 
court  of  the  temple,  one  side  of  which  was  a  precipice,  down  which  they 
plunged  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Some  are  said  to  have  gone  so  far  in 
madness  as  to  tie  up  their  own  children  in  sacks,  and  then  to  thrust  them 
down  the  same  precipice,  cursing  them  as  beasts. 

Some  of  the  festivals  at  Hierapolis  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  Deu- 
calion's flood.  Twice  a  year  a  large  multitude  of  people,  headed  by  the 
priests,  went  to  the  sea-shore,  and  thence  brought  water  into  the  temple, 
where  they  poured  it  out,  and  it  ran  off  through  the  cleft  or  hole  already 
spoken  of.  This  was  pretended  to  be  done  by  the  express  command  of 
Deucalion — and  seems  at  least  very  proper,  as  we  may  presume  that  it 
was  an  efficient  means  to  clean  the  floor  of  the  temple.  What  ceremonies 
were  practised  at  the  sea-side,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  appears  as  if 
they  had  been  very  extraoidinary.  Returning  with  their  vessels  full  of 
water  and  sealed  up,  they  carried  them  first  to  a  sacred  person  called 
Alectryo,  who  received  these  vessels  with  water,  examined  the  seals,  and 
taking  his  due  firom  each  votary  for  his  trouble,  untied  the  string,  took  off 
the  seal,  and  returned  his  vessel  to  each,  who  carried  it  into  the  temple. 
This  Alectryo  received  a  considerable  sum  for  holy  uses  upon  these  solemn 
days. 
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There  was  also  another  festival  celebrated,  the  name  of  which  has  been 
interpreted  to  signify  Descension  Days.  For  upon  these  days  the  images 
of  their  gods  made  a  visit  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  already  spoken  of. 
Juno,  or  the  Syrian  goddess  herself  went  down  first,  for  the  preservation 
of  her  favorite  fishes,  which  if  they  had  seen  Jupiter  would  have  died. 

Upon  these  occasions  a  remarkable  farce  was  acted  between  the  goddess 
and  the  god.  He  was  wont  to  advance  to  go  down  first ;  but  she  inter- 
posed, and  after  much  ado,  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  back  again. 

Of  all  the  festivals  here  celebrated,  the  Great  Burning,  as  it  has  been 
interpreted,  was  the  most  considerable.  Then,  there  came  people  firom  all 
parts  to  assist  at  the  great  sacrifice  already  described,  and  the  other  relig- 
ious duties  of  the  season. 

This  festival  continued  for  several  days ;  and  at  particular  times  while 
it  lasted,  the  whole  multitude  was  drawn  into  the  temple,  while  the  priests 
stood  without,  some  of  them  mangling  their  bodies,  some  thumping  vio- 
lently against  each  other,  while  others  were  occupied  in  beating  upon 
taburets  and  drums,  in  sounding  with  musical  instruments,  in  singing  aloud 
and  in  prophesying.  And  now  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  discordant  uproar, 
that  the  frenzy  of  castrating  themselves  seized  upon  many  in  the  tem- 
ple, who  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice  and  drawing  their  swords,  performed 
the  horrid  operation,  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  goddess. 
These  eunuch-priests,  notwithstanding,  entertained  love  for  women,  and 
women  for  them,  but  it  was  esteemed  as  a  holy  and  pure  love.  It  was 
unlawful  for  an  eunuch-priest  to  enter  the  temple.  Doves  and  pigeons 
were  sacred  to  the  goddess  Dereeto,  and  the  latter  to  Semiramis  also. 

Whosoever  undertook  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  of  Hierapolis,  first 
shaved  his  head  and  eyebrows,  then  offered  a  sheep  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned.  After  which  he  might  bathe  in  nothing  but  cold  water,  and 
drink  nothing  but  water,  or  lie  upon  aught  but  the  cold  ground,  till  he 
reached  the  city.  The  pilgrims  having  arrived,  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  lodged  with  people  of  their  respective  countries,  who 
were  paid  for  informing  them,  as  said  before,  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  place.  The  pilgrims  were  all  branded  with  marks  upon  their  necks 
and  wrists. 

When  any  of  the  Gralli  died,  their  companions  carried  their  dead  bodies 
into  the  suburbs,  where  setting  them  down  they  hurled  stones  at  them, 
and  left  them  lying  upon  the  bier,  where  they  remained  for  seven  days, 
when  they  were  brought  into  the  temple ;  but  to  have  done  it  sooner  had 
been  profane. 

He  that  had  seen  a  dead  body,  might  not  enter  into  the  temple  that 
day ;  but  on  the  morrow  he  was  absolved  from  his  uncleanness,  if  he  puri- 
fied himself :  all  the  family  of  the  deceased  must  keep  themselves  from 
the  temple  for  thirty  days,  and  shave  their  heads. 

We  see  from  this  description  that  the  religious  ceremonies  and  ideas 
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prevalent  in  Hierapolis  were  a  compound  of  the  Oriental,  Egyptian  and 
Greek  religions,  and  that  an  interested  and  deceptive  priesthood  here  as 
everywhere  knew  how  to  blind  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make  them 
the  slaves  of  superstition.  We  will  in  the  continuation  of  this  work  see 
how  many  of  the  ceremonies,  and  even  the  ideas  of  the  Syrians,  were  long 
prevalent  even  among  the  Christians  themselves,  and  that  even  at  this  day 
there  exist  Christian  communities  where  they  still  exercise  some  influence. 
I  am  sure  that  this  will  astonish  many  of  you,  but  nevertheless  I  do  not 
harbor  the  least  doubt  that  you  will  all  be  willing  to  admit  it  ere  I 
have  brought  this  work  to  a  close. 


LETTER  XXXV  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ARABIANS,  OR  ARABS. 

Though  the  people  that  inhabit  Arabia  play  no  grand  part  in  ancient 
history,  you  have  surely  heard  enough  of  them  to  be  persuaded  that  there 
existed  a  period  when  they  made  themselves  very  remarkable.  You  will 
in  the  course  of  this  work  see  that  their  fame  is  not  above  their  desert,  and 
that  they  have  been  in  the  hand  of  Providence  mighty  instruments  for 
executing  his  plans,  which  though  they  often  appear  at  first  inexplicable, 
and  even  sometimes  wiought  with  injuries  to  mankind,  yet  always  in  the 
end  prove  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  their  High  Framer.  Yea,  when 
with  the  aid  of  Him,  in  whose  service  I  have  as  an  historian  humbly 
enlisted,  this  work  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  I  am  confident  that  all 
those  who  have  followed  me  during  my  survey  of  the  several  nations  of 
the  world,  will  freely  admit  that  few  people  deserve  more  the  attention  of 
reflecting  minds,  than  the  Arabians. 

The  learned  do  not  agree  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Arabia.  It  is 
however,  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
a  vnlderness,  or  a  land  of  deserts  and  plains.  Some  however  think  that 
this  word  expresses  a  mixed  or  a  mercantile,  or  even  a  western  people.* 
The  Arabs  themselves  trace  it  to  one  whom  they  call  Yarab,  and  whom 
they  claim  to  have  been  a  son  of  Joktan,  and  consequently  a  Shemith,  and 
whom  they  consider  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  their  country. 

*  Westeni,  in  distmction  from  Chaldea—wfaich  was  called  Kedem,  or  the  East. 
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As  I  have  spoken  of  the  situation  of  Arabia  in  the  geographical  descrip- 
tion, I  will  only  mention  that  on  authority  of  the  celebrated  traveler, 
William  Burckhaidt,  the  northern  frontier  ma}-  be  considered  to  be  a  line 
running  from  Suez  across  the  isthmus  of  tliat  name  to  the  Mediterranean, 
near  El  Arish,  passing  along  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  thence  winding  the  Syrian  desert  by  Palmyra  until  it  reaches  the 
Euphrates  above  Anah,  the  course  of  which  river  it  follows  till  joined  by 
the  Tigris,  when  the  united  streams  then  called  Shat,  or  Shut  el  Arabi, 
become  its  1)oundary. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  give  it,  however,  another  frontier. 
Xenophon  makes  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  to  belong  to  Arabia, 
whose  limits  he  thus  extends  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Ptolemy  again 
makes  its  boundary  the  Chaldean  mountains  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and 
northward  of  the  city  of  Thapsacus.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  have  adopted 
this  limit  with  little  variation.  The  Arabian  geographer  Abulfeda*  extends 
the» northern  boundary  somewhat  higher  than  Mr.  Burckhardt,  placing  it  at 
Belis,  nearly  in  the  latitude!  of  Aleppo.  The  length  of  Arabia  from  Anah 
to  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb,  is  calculated  to  be  fourteen  hundred  and 
eighty  miles ;  and  its  middle  breadth  from  Suez  to  Bussora  more  than  nine 
hundred.  Its  southern  frontier  on  the  Indian  Ocean  makes  about  twelve 
hundred  miles. 

This  extensive  country  is  for  the  greater  part  a  desert,  and  its  general 
features  present  an  elevated  table-land,  sloping  gently  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  whole  of  its  southern  coast  forms  a  wall  of  barren  rocks,  which 
in  several  places  rise  one  behind  another  to  the  height  of  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  feet.  Here  and  there  is  a  low  sandy  beach  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetables  or  verdure.  "  On  all  other  sides  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula is  surrounded  with  a  belt  of  flat  and  sandy  ground,  as  that  is  which 
on  the  north  forms  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  the  Hauran.  The  interior  of 
Arabia  is  chiefly  composed  of  burning  deserts,  of  which  the  sand  sweeps 
along  in  dry  billows,  or  is  whirled  into  columns  bearing  the  appearance  of 
a  waterspout,  and  sometimes  towering  to  a  great  height  When  not 
moved  by  the  wind,  these  sand  fields  resemble  the  ocean ;  and  this  level 
expanse  for  some  distance  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  water ;  while  the 
intermediate  space  glows  like  a  furnace,  occasioned  by  the  quivering  undu- 
lating motion  of  that  quick  succession  of  vapours  and  exhalations  which 
are  extracted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  object  is  magnified  to  the 
eye,  insomuch  that  a  shrub  has  the  appearance  of  a  tree.  The  most 
singular  quality  of  this  vapour,  sirab,  or  mirage,  as  it  is  termed,  is  its 
power  of  reflection.    Objects  are  seen  as  from  the  surface  of  a  lake,  and 


•  Abulfeda  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

t  Arabia  extends  from  12  deg.*45  min.   to  34  deg.  33  min.  north  latitude,  and  from 
31  deg.  to  60  deg.  30  min.  east  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
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their  figure  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes."  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  these  wastes  of  sand  lie  for  the  greater  part  under  an 
ahnost  perpetually  cloudless  sky.  The  air  is  consequently  dry  and  sufib- 
eating.  No  cooling  breezes  here  refresh  the  traveler  panting  with  heat 
and  thirst ;  but  on  the  contrary  hot  and  sometimes  pestilential  winds  often 
diflfuse  their  poisonous  breath.  No  lofty  tree — ^no  luxuriant  pasture  here 
feast  the  eye,  as  the  waste  gives  birth  only  to  a  straggling  and  hardy 
brushwood ;  while  the  tamarisk  and  the  acacia  grow  among  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks. 

This  mournful  aspect  is  however  occasionally  relieved  by  verdant  spots 
or  valleys,  intersected  by  small  streamlets,  which  lie  among  the  hills,  and 
have  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  winter  showers.  These 
wadys,  or  oases  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  which  appear  as  islands  in  this 
ocean  of  sand,  are  fertile  and  beautiful  spots.  Their  rich  pasture  and 
groves  of  date-trees"  supply  the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert  with  the  most 
necessary  sustenance.  On  the  routes  which  traverse  the  deserts  in  several 
directions,  there  are  also  various  wells  or  watering  stations,  formed  partly 
by  nature  and  partly  by  the  labor  of  man.  Without  these  reservoirs  the 
greater  portion  of  this  countiy  must  have  remained  an  untiaversed  region. 
Their  salt  or  brackish  waters  supply  travelers  with  refreshment,  and 
often  enough  save  them  when  about  to  fall  victims  to  a  burning  thirst. 
They  also  enable  small  communities  of  the  sons  of  the  wilderness  to  culti- 
vate  patches  of  ground,  on  which  scanty  crops  are  reared.  These  reser- 
voirs or  tanks  are  frequently  built  of  stone,  and  form  the  usual  resting 
places  for  travelers,  and  for  the  great  caravans  that  tiaverse  the  deserts. 
The  water  is  raised  in  leathern  buckets  by  means  of  an  iron  chain 
passed  over  a  pulley,  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  cows.  It  is  sold  to  strangers 
on  their  journey,  and  is  often  transported  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
backs  of  camels.  The  possession  of  such  wells  constitutes  great  wealth 
among  the  Arabs,  and  has  often  caused  bloody  strifes  and  wars  between 
the  tribes.  But  the  great  southern  desert  is  deprived  even  of  the  blessings 
of  such  wells  or  fountains  of  water,  for  a  surface  of  territory,  in  length 
as  well  as  in  breadth,  above  six  hundred  miles. 

But  though  these  are  the  general  features  of  this  vast  peninsula,  and 
principally  of  the  central  part  of  it,  there  are  however  other  parts  that 
present  a  far  different  aspect  to  the  eye.  In  the  south,  where  the  land  is 
broken  into  hills  and  valleys,  there  are  tracts  which  are  very  fertile,  and 
which  enjoy  a  succession  of  almost  perpetual  verdure,  because  so  short  is 
the  interval  between  the  decay  and  reproduction  of  vegetable  life,  that  the 
change  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Notwithstanding  the  rains  and  dews  that 
here  occasionally  descend  in  abundance,  the  air  is  also  more  temperate. 
The  hills  are  studded  with  leafy  groves  and  cultivated  fields,  or  rich 
pastures,  or  luxuriant  gardens  interwoven  with  the  perennial  streams 
descending  from  the  elevations — sometimes  in  beautiful  cascades.    Here 
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grow  fruits  of  the  most  delicious  kind.  It  is  no  wonder  that  among  the 
general  dreariness  of  this  region,  this  part  has  been  described  as  an  earthly 
paradise ! 

The  division  of  Arabia,  which  Ptolemy  introduced,  gave,  as  I  have  else- 
where mentioned,  the  respective  names  of  Sandy,  Stony,  and  Happy  Arabia 
to  its  several  parts.  The  first  extended  north  and  east  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  separated  fi-em  Stony  Arabia  by  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Seir,  and  was  considered  to  copaprise  the  great  central  wilderness  ;  but  its 
limits  were  very  indefinite.  The  second,  or  Stony  Arabia,  was  the  land 
which  extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Palestine,  and  was  in  ancient  times, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  inhabited  by  the  Edomites,  the  Amalakites,  the 
Midianites,  and  several  other  tribes.  The  third,  or  Happy  Arabia,  em- 
braced the  region  of  incense  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
ancients  exalt  highly  the  value  of  its  productions,  and  the  wealth  and 
number  of  its  inhabitants ;  as  for  instance,  Marcian  tells  us,  that  in  his 
time,  it  was  divided  into  fifty-four  provinces,  and  had  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  towns  and  villages,  and  comprised  fifteen  ranges  of  hills  or 
mountains,  four  great  rivers,  five  bays,  two  sea-coasts,  with  twenty-five 
adjacent  islands.  Pliny*  says  that  Charmtei,  a  town  of  the  Minsei,  was 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference ;  that  a  city  of  the  Agarturi  was  twenty 
miles  in  compass ;  and  that  Sabotale,  the  capital  of  the  Atramitae,  had 
sixty  temples  within  its  walls.  Strabo  states  that  this  region  was  divided 
into  five  kingdoms,  and  that  its  principal  cities  were  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  temples  and  palaces.  The  notion  prevalent  among  the  ancients, 
that  Happy  Arabia  possessed  an  abundance  of  gold,  gems,  spices  and  per- 
fumes, together  with  many  more  valuable  products,  was  as  we  know  a 
great  exaggeration,  yet  it  indicates  the  immense  trade  which  the  inhabit- 
ants carried  on  with  distant  regions,  with  India,  and  the  countries  of  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

Though  it  happens  that  occasionally  whole  years  pass  away  without 
any  fall  of  rain  on  the  vast  deserts,  all  the  highlands  and  the  different 
ridges  which  shoot  forth  into  the  interior,  have  the  advantage  of  frequent 
and  abundant  showers.  These  rains  occur  at  dififerent  periods  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  mountains  ;  as  for  instance,  on  the  western 
declivity  of  Yemen, — Happy  Arabia, — and  Tilong  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
they  commence  in  June,  and  terminate  in  September.  This  region  is  also 
refreshed  by  rain,  falling  during  the  spring-time.  But  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  same  mountains,  the  wet  season  is  between  the  middle  of 
November  and  the  middle  of  February ;  and  in  Radramaut  and  Oman  on 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  this  periodical  rain  falls  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  April.  It  has  therefore  been  observed  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  rains  made  the  tour  of  the  peninsula  every  season,  accord- 

*  Natural  History,  lib.  vi. 
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ing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  winds.  Sometimes  these  rains  descend  in  such 
enormous  masses  as  to  cause  much  destruction  to  men,  animals,  and 
property. 

That  the  ancients  had  a  very  incorrect  knowledge  of  Arabia,  appears 
evident  for  many  reasons ;  among  which  the  principal  is,  that  the  streams 
and  rivers  they  attribute  to  Arabia,  are  nowhere  now  to  be  found; 
as,  for  instance,  Herodotus  speaks  of  one  river  traversing  the  desert, 
through  the  space  of  twelve  days'  journey.  Diodorus  and  Strabo  describe 
several  large  streams ;  and  Pliny  reckoned  four  rivers  in  Happy  Arabia. 
But  modern  travelers  have  discovered  that  names  which  have  long  been 
considered  as  denoting  remarkable  streams,  are  either  totally  imaginary, 
or  denote  only  temporary  currents,  which  are  dried  up  in  the  sand,  or 
never  reach  the  sea  except  after  abundant  rains. 

The  Arabian  Peninsula  is  frequently  visited  by  the  winds  called  Simoon, 
and  by  the  natives  Shamiel,  or  the  wind  of  Syria,  which  exercise  an  inju- 
rious influence  upon  men  and  animals.  They  prevail  chiefly  on  the 
frontiers,  but  more  rarely  in  the  interior.  It  is  on  the  arid  plains  about 
Bussora,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mecca,  that  they 
are  most  dreaded,  but  only  during  the  hot  summer  season. 

I  will  here  say  a  few  words  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  the  length 
of  which  is  about  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  whose  breadth  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  interwoven  with  a  number  of  islands,  some  of 
which  exhibit  volcanic  appearances.  On  the  western  coast  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  greater  than  at  the  eastern,  where  the  coral  rocks  are  said 
gradually  to  encroach  on  the  domain  of  the  water.  The  bottom  is  covered 
with  corals,  as  well  as  with  certain  plants,  and  bears,  in  calm  weather,  the 
appearance  of  verdant  meadows  and  submaiine  forests — phenomena  which 
have  procured  for  this  gulf  the  appellation  of  Yam  Zuph  from  the  Jews, 
and  Bahr  Souf  from  the  Arabs,  which  signify  the  "Sea  of  Green  Weeds." 
Strabo  has  with  good  feason  been  presumed  to  allude  to  these  produc- 
tions, when  he  speaks  of  trees  resembling  the  laurel  and  the  olive,  growing 
at  the  bottom  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  at  ebb 
tide  were  left  uncovered,  though  at  other  times  they  were  wholly  under 
water.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  Red  Sea  is  the  strait  at  its  entrance, 
called  Babel-Mandeb,  which  is  between  only  twelve  and  fourteen  miles 
across,  and  which  is  intersected  by  the  Isle  of  Perim,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  Arabian  shore.  We  are  told  by  Strabo,  that 
the  Egyptian  merchants  who  had  held  possession  of  this  sea,  used  to  draw 
a  chain  across  to  the  African  side,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  entering  it ; 
but  this  assertion  seems  not  at  all  probable.  The  northern  part  of  the  Red 
Sea  separates  into  the  two  bays  of  Akaba,  or  Ailah,  and  Suez,  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  Eleanitic  and  Heroopolitan,  from  the  cities  that 
were  situated  at  their  extremities.  The  Bay  of  Suez  extends  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length ;  its  depth  varying  from  nine  to  four- 
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teen  fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom.  The  land  at  Suez  indicates  that  the 
Sea  formerly  extended  much  farther  northward,  still  without  making  it 
possible  to  decide  the  question,  whether  the  Red  Sea  was  at  some  very 
remote  period  a  strait  which  united  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  The  tides  and  medium  level  of  the  Bay  of  Suez  are  subject  to 
great  variation  from  the  influence  of  periodical  winds ;  and  to  such  a  degree 
too,  that  Niebufar  says  the  point  near  Suez  may  be  sometimes  crossed  on 
foot.  Mr.  Buckhardt  says  also  that  it  can  be  forded  at  low  water,  while 
one  is  obliged  to  make  the  tour  of  the  whole  creeks  when  the  tide  is  at  flood. 
Niebuhr  fixes  upon  Suez  as  the  spot  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red 
Sea.  Mr.  Buckhardt  thinks  that  this  conjecture  of  Niebuhr  is  founded  on 
good  reasons.  But  Lord  Yalentia  has  stated  the  hypothesis  that  the  Isra- 
elites must  have  crossed  to  the  northward  of  Suez  :  as  the  presumption  is, 
that  the  marshes  which  extend  about  twenty-five  miles  in  that  direction, 
were  at  that  time  ovei-flowed  with  water.  I  think  either  of  these  hypotheses 
may  be  true ;  though  it  appears  very  difficult  to  determine  which  deserves 
the  preference.* 

The  ancient  writers  dwelt  much  upon  the  dangers  with  which  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea  was  surrounded  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  mucb 
exaggeration  was  used  in  their  descriptions.  The  manners  of  the  people 
that  inhabited  the  shores  of  this  Sea  are  also  given  in  exaggerated  colors* 
They  are  spoken  of  as  savages  who  fed  on  plants  and  leaves,  who  in- 
habited huts  built  on  trees,  and  who  lived  on  fish,  which  they  roasted  on.' 
the  rocks  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  latter  circumstance  being  not  impro- 
bable. They  are  said  to  have  been  expert  in  climbing,  and  to  have  been 
able  to  leap  from  one  branch  to  another  with  great  celerity ;  to  have  ex- 
celled as  marksmen  and  hunters ;  to  have  celebrated  their  funerals  with: 
mirth  and  dancing ;  and  w|ien  weary  of  life  to  have  strangled  themselves 
as  well  as  their  aged  parents  and  infirm  relations,  by  tying  a  buUocl^s  tail 
around  their  necks. 

It  appears  that  those  who  engrossed  the  trade  on  these  waters,  had  found 
it  agreeable  to  their  interests  to  paint  their  natural  dangers  in  such,  colors 
as  to  inspire  others  with  a  reluctance  to  attempt  to  brave  them.  The  real 
and  imaginary  terrors  of  antiquity  have  been  perpetuated  even  in  many  of 
the  modern  names  given  to  towns  and  other  localities  in  this  country ;  as 
for  instance,  the  Strait  so  formidable  to  the  early  navigators,  and  often  so 


*  Diodoras  has  been  presumed  to  allude  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  in  the  following 
words:  It  has  been  an  ancient  tradition  among  the  Ichthyopagi,  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  ancestors,  that  by  a  mighty  reflux  of  the  waters,  which  happened  in  former  days, 
the  whole  gulf  became  dry  land,  and  appeared  green  aU  over,  the  waters  overflowing  the 
opposite  shore ;  and  that  all  the  ground  being  thus  left  bare  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  the 
sea,  by  an  extraordinary  high  tide,  returned  again  into  its  ancient  channel.  Book  2, 
chapter  iii. 
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fatal  to  their  inexperience,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Babel  Mandeb,  or  the 
Gate  of  Tears ;  while  the  opposite  black  and  rugged  coast  is  styled  the 
Cape  of  Burials,  "  on  whose  rocky  steep  they  fancied  that  they  heard  the 
shrill  spirit  of  the  storm,  sit  in  clouded  wrath,  and  enjoy  the  death  of  the 
mariner."  But  though  this  navigation  is  still  beset  with  difficulties,  as 
there  are  numerous  shoals,  and  fatal  mistakes  sometimes  are  made,  the 
skill  of  modern  mariners  has  considerably  diminished  the  disasters  on  these 
waters. 

What  we  know  of  the  ancient  Arabs  we  have  to  gather  from  the  inci- 
dental allusions  and  remarks  made  by  foreign  writers  in  regard  to  them, 
as  they  have  no  historical  records  written  by  native  authors  that  lived 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  There  have,  however,  been  those  who 
have  asserted  that  the  Arabs  had  historical  annals  and  writings  on  differ- 
ent subjects  before  that  time,  but  as  no  such  documents  appear  to  have 
been  consulted  by  the  earliest  Arabian  historians  known  to  us,  these  asser- 
tions are  only  conjectures.  ^It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  most  ancient 
and  learned  among  the  Arabian  historians  agree  that  the  old  traditions 
which  had  been  handed  down  were  not  much  to  be  relied  on ;  and  that 
they  could  gather  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  times  antecedent  to  the 
Mohammedan  era.  I  must  however  confess,  that  I  cannot  think  a  nation, 
who  had  at  least  in  part  risen  to  an  early  civilization,  and  who  had  ex- 
isted from  so  remote  a  time,  can  have  been  altogether  without  any  histori- 
cal records  of  their  own,  though  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  converts  to  the 
Mohammedan  creed  might  be  presumed  to  have  destroyed  them,  as  being 
infected  with  the  errors  of  idolatry. 

The  Arabian  historians,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  all  agree 
in  deducing  the  origin  of  the  Arabs  from  Joktan,  or  Kahtan,  the  son  of 
Heber,  descending  from  Noah  by  Shem.  Abulfeda*  says  expressly  that  the 
descendants  of  Joktan  inhabited  Yemen  or  Happy  Arabia.  I  will  here  ob- 
serve that,  according  to  the  Arabian  historians,  it  appears  very  evident  that 
the  Arabs,  from  a  very  remote  period,  had  been  accustomed  to  impress  upon 
their  memory,  from  father  to  son,  the  genealogical  chain  of  their  pedigree. 
Thus  tradition  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  the  ancient  tribes,  who 
are  now  extinct,  as  well  as  some  remarkable  particulars  concerning  their 
extirpation.  Though  we  place  not  much  confidence  in  these  traditional 
records,  yet  the  Mohammedans  would  think  it  a  great  sin  to  doubt  their 
authenticity  as  they  have  gained  the  sanction  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  these  traditionary  records,  the  most  famous  of  the  extinct 
tribes  were  those  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Jadis  and  Tasm,  all  said  to  be  descended 
in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  from  Shem.     Ad,  the  father  of  the  tribe 


*  Itmael  Abnlfeda,  prince  of  Hamah,  in  Syria,  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
centary,  and  di^  in  1345. 
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named  after  him,  is  said  to  have  settled  in  the  great  desert  of  Al  Akhof. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Sheddad,  who  greatly  ex- 
tended his  dominions,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  many  exploits  which 
are  too  fabulous  to  be  credited ;  among  others  he  erected  a  magnificent 
city  in  the  desert  of  Aden,  founded  by  his  father,  and  adorned  it  with  a 
magnificent  palace  and  charming  gardens,  in  imitation  of  the  celestial 
paradise,  and  on  purpose  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  him  as  a  god.  This  sumptuous  palace  is  said  to  have  been  built 
with  bricks  of  gold  and  silver,  alternately  disposed ;  the  roof  to  have  been 
of  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stones  and  pearls ;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
to  have  been  of  the  same  costly  materials.  We  are  also  told  that  the  fruits 
and  flowers  were  rubies ;  and  that  on  the  branches  were  perched  birds  of 
similar  metals,  the  hollow  parts  of  which  were  loaded  with  every  species 
of  the  richest  perfumes,  so  that  every  breeze  that  wafted  by  was  loaded 
with  fragrance  from  the  bills  of  these  golden  images.  To  this  paradise 
Sheddad  gave  the  name  of  Arem  or  Irem.  In  order  to  take  a  view  of  all 
this  grandeur,  he  set  out  with  a  splendid  retinue ;  but  Heaven  would  not 
suffer  him  to  enjoy  this  trii&mph  of  pride,  for  when  within  a  day's  journey  of 
the  place,  they  were  all  destroyed  by  a  terrible  noise  from  the  clouds.  As 
a  monument  of  divine  justice,  the  city,  we  are  assured,  still  stands  in  the 
desert,  but  invisible  to  mortal  eye. 

Of  the  Adites  and  their  succeeding  rulers  nothing  is  certainly  known, 
but  they  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries  by  the  sovereigns  of  Happy  Arabia. 

The  tribe  of  Thamud  is  said  first  to  have  settled  in  this  part ;  but  having 
been  expelled  they  repaired  to  Stony  Arabia,  on  the  confines  of  Syria. 
They  as  well  as  the  Adites  are  reported  to  have  been  of  a  most  gigantic 
stature,  the  tallest  being  a  hundred  cubits  high  and  the  least  sixty.  Their 
muscular  power  is  said  to  have  been  such,  that,  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot  on 
the  driest  soil  they  could  penetrate  the  earth  to  their  knees.  This  tribe  is 
considered  to  be  the  same  which  is  spoken  of  by  Diodorus,  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the  Thomudeni.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  make  also 
Japhct  and  his  son  giants;  and  say  that  the  latter  inherited  an  iron 
machine  from  his  grandfather  Noah,  every  stroke  of  which,  when  rightly 
aimed,  slew  a  thousand  men ;  and  when  not  aimed  at  all — ^which  indeed 
was  more  curious — slew  five  hundred. 

The  tribes  Tasm  and  Jadis  are  said  to  have  settled  between  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  occupied  the  whole  level  country  of  Yemen,  living  promiscu- 
ously under  the  same  government. 

Their  history  is  for  the  rest  enveloped  in  such  darkmess  that  when  the 
Arabs  wish  to  indicate  anything  of  doubtful  nature,  they  call  it  a  fable  of 
Tasm. 

The  Koran  tells  us  that  the  extinction  of  these  tribes  was  very  miracu- 
lous— as  were  so  many  other  events  of  those  times — and  a  signal  evidence 
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of  Divine  vengeance.  The  posterity  of  Ad  and  Thamud  had  abandoned 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  fallen  into  gross  idolatry.  They  had 
therefore  been  chastised  with  a  three  years'  drought,  but  still  their  hearts 
remained  hardened.  To  the  former  was  sent  the  prophet  Hud  or  Heder,  to 
awaken  them  to  repentance,  and  to  preach  the  unity  of  God.  But  few 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  and  the  destructipn  of  the  idolaters  was 
caused  by  a  hot  and  suffocating  wind,  that  continued  to  blow  for  seven 
nights  and  eight  days  without  intermission,  accompanied  by  a  terrible 
earthquake,  by  which  their  idols  were  broken  to  pieces  and  their  houses 
thrown  to  the  ground.  But  Lokraan,  who,  according  to  some,  was  a  famous 
king  of  the  Adites,  and  who  attained  the  age  of  seven  eagles,  with  about 
sixty  others,  escaped  from  this  catastrophe.  The  few  that  survived  gave 
rise  to  a  tribe  called  the  Later  Ad  ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  crimes  they 
were  transformed,  says  the  Koran,  into  apes  and  monkeys.  The  prophet 
Hud  returned  to  Hadramaut  and  was  buried  near  Hasel,  where  a  small 
tower  still  bears  his  name. 

The  prophet  Saleh,  whom  D'Herbelot  considers  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Arphaxad,  while  Bockart  presumes  him  to  have  been  Peleg,  the  brother 
of  Joktan,  both  conjectures  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  men  of 
sense  could  have  entertained — is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  preach  repent- 
ance  to  the  idolatrous  tribe  of  Thamud,  but  was  unable  to  change  their 
minds  for  the  better.  The  fate  of  the  Adites  induced  them,  we  are  told,  to 
dig  caverns  in  the  rocks,  where  they  hoped  to  escape  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  angry  winds  and  storms.  Others  assured  the  prophet  that  they  would 
believe  in  him  on  condition  that  he  gave  them  a  sign  in  token  of  his 
mission,  and  they  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  power  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal,  promising  to  worship  that 
Deity  who  should  gain  the  triumph.  From  a  rock  agreed  upon  a  camel 
big  with  young  was  to  come  forth  in  their  presence.  The  idolaters  were 
foiled ;  for  on  Saleh's  pointing  to  the  spot,  a  female  camel  came  forth  with 
a  young  one  ready  weaned.  This  miracle  had  the  effect  of  converting  a 
few ;  but  the  rest,  so  far  from  believing,  hamstrung  the  camel  and  killed 
her  young  one,  dividing  the  flesh  among  them.  This  flagrant  act  of 
impiety  sealed  their  doom.  "  Whereupon,"  adds  the  Koran,*  "  a  dreadful 
noise  from  heaven  confounded  them,  and  on  the  following  morning  they 
were  found  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces  and  dead."  But  the  caves  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  those  idolatrous  tribes  do  not  confirm  the  opinion 
of  their  gigantic  stature,  as  their  height  is  in  no  way  extraordinary.  Their 
names  and  the  places  they  inhabited  are  held  accursed  by  every  true 
Mohammedan. 

In  regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  tribes  of  Jadis  and  Tasm,  we  find  a 
different  cause  assigned.     A  certain  despot,  says  Abulfeda,  a  Tasmite,  who 

*  Chapter  vii. 
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was  the  ruler  over  both  these  tribes,  had  awakened  a  general  detestation 
against  himself  by  a  tyrannical  law  which  claimed  for  himself  a  priority 
of  right  to  twenty  brides  of  the  Jadisites.  This  affront  wrought  a  general 
conspiracy  against  him.  The  prince  himself,  as  well  as  his  chief  officers, 
were  invited  to  an  entertainment  The  conspirators  had  concealed  weapons 
beneath  the  sand  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  festivity  they  uncovered  them, 
and  falling  upon  the  despot  and  his  retinue  slew  them ;  and  as  a  war  of 
extirpation  hence  arose,  the.gieater  part  of  these  tribes  destroyed  each  other. 

There  are  also  mentioned  several  other  tribes  that  flourished  in  ancient 
times,  and  among  them  the  Amalekites,  but^e  are  told  nothing  more  of 
them  than  that  they  either  destroyed  each  other  in  domestic  feuds,  or 
became  incorporated  with  other  nations. 

Such  are  the  traditions  handed  down  tons  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Arabia. 
We  find  here,  as  well  as  in  all  similar  records,  the  truth  surrounded  with  an 
impenetrable  veil  of  fables.  But  sanctioned  by  religion,  these  traditions 
are  accepted  by  the  Mohammedans  generally  with  implicit  confidence.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  these  traditions  were  handed  down  in 
poetic  and  figurative  language,  and  that  consequently,  though  they  may 
have  truth  for  their  foundation,  their  main  structure  is  nothing  but  fiction. 
They  would  not  listen  to  such  impious  words ;  because,  as  these  fables 
have  found  a  place  in  the  Koran,  they  must  be  true  in  spite  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  Everywhere  mankind  display  the  same  evidence  of  weak- 
ness and  credulity ;  and  lamentable  it  is  that  these  superstitions  are  considered 
as  a  proof  of  piety  and  reverence  towards  God.  Mankind  do  not  seem 
able  to  understand  that  it  is  blasphemy  to  attribute  to  the  Deity  actions  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  having  permitted  himself  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  vanity,  or  at  best  of  the  fanaticism  of  man.  Believing  as  we 
do,  that  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  how  can  we  doubt  that  anything 
is  impossible  to  him  ?  but  are  we  therefore  to  believe  that  he  has  permitted 
himself  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  creatures  ?  What  unworthy 
conception  of  the  sublime  attributes  of  God  ! 

The  pure  Arabs  still  remaining  consider  themselves  as  the  descendants 
of  Kahtan,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.  A  member  of  this  genuine 
stock  is  generally  styled  Al  Arab  al  Araba — an  Arab  of  the  Arabs.  Accor- 
ding to  their  genealogical  lists,  his  descendants  were  divided  into  two 
different  branches,  each  deriving  their  pedigree  from  one  of  his  two  sons — 
Yarab,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  Jorham,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  of  Hejaz. 

The  Arabs  are  divided  into  several  tribes  or  large  families,  and  have 
from  a  very  remote  time  retained  their  distinction.  The  care  they  have 
taken  in  the  preservation  of  their  genealogical  lists  is  very  remarkable,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  furnishing  history  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
events  that  took  place  among  them  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

Besides  the  Arabs  who  consider  themselves  as  of  tJie  pure  race,  there 
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exists  also  the  mixed  or  naturalized  Arabs — the  Mostarabi — who  are  con- 
sidered as  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  the  daughter  of  Modab,  king  of 
Hejaz,  whom  he  married,  and  who  was  of  the  ninth  generation  from 
Jorham,  the  founder  of  that  kingdom.  There  is  nothing  known  of  the 
Jorhamites  until  the  time  of  Ishmael,  except  the  names  of  their  rulers,  and 
that  they  possessed  the  territory  of  Hejaz. 

As  Mohammed  traced  his  descent  from  this  marriage,  the  Arabs  have 
taken  much  pains  to  preserve  and  adorn  his  genealogy.  The  want  of  a 
pure  ancestry  appears  in  their  estimation,  in  this  instance,  to  be  fully  com- 
pensated by  a  connexion  which  they  consider  glorious ;  and  they  boast  no 
less  than  the  Jews  do,  of  being  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 

The  Arabs  assert  that  Ishmael  settled  in  the  district  of  Hejaz,  and  thai 
Mecca,  then  a  desert,  was  the  very  spot  where  his  life  was  providentially 
saved.  The  well  which  the  angel  pointed  out  to  Hagax,  they  believe  to  be 
that  which  is  now  famous  under  the  name  of  Zemzem,  out  of  which  all 
true  Mohammedans  desire  to  drink.  They  say  that  God  commanded* 
Abraham,  in  commemoration  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Ishmael,  to 
build  a  temple,  and  his  son  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials ;  and  that 
by  the  joint  labor  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  the  Kaaba  or  sacred  house 
was  reared  and  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  Father  of  the  Faithful, 
who  uttered  the  most  fervent  prayer  that  his  whole  race  might  become  good 
Mussulmans.  The  form  and  style  of  this  sacred  building,  we  are  told,  were 
an  exact  type  of  Adam's  oratory,  which  was  constructed  in  Heaven,  and 
preserved  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  deluge  to  serve  as  a  model, 
to  the  pious  architects  of  the  Kaaba.  The  black  stone  incased  in  the  walls, 
and  which  every  pilgrim  kisses  with  the  greatest  devotion,  was  that  on 
which  Abraham  stood,  and  is  alleged  to  have  descended  from  Heaven,  and 
to  have  served  him  for  a  scaffold,  and  to  have  been  endowed  with  the 
miraculous  quality  of  rising  and  falling  of  its  own  accord,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  venerable  builder.  Though  this  stone  was  at  first  whiter 
than  milk,  it  became  black  a  long  time  ago  by  the  kisses  of  so  many 
millions  of  worshipping  votaries. 

That  the  Kaaba  is  of  great  antiquity,  or  at  least  that  a  famous  temple 
stood  here  in  times  long  before  the  Christian  era,  is  generally  conceded; 
and  it  has  been  presumed  that  Diodorus  alludes  to  this  very  temple,  when 
speaking  of  such  a  sacred  building  among  a  people  called  by  him  Bizome- 
nians,  and  which  he  says  was  revered  as  the  most  sacred  by  all  the  Ara- 
bians.* 

Ishmael  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  High-priest  of  Mecca,  and  that 
he  preached  there  during  half  a  century — and  when  he  died,  which  took 
place  forty-eight  vears  after  Abraham,  and  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 


*  Book  3,  chapter  iii. 
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thirty-seven  years,  he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  motlier  Hagar. 
He  was  succeeded,  we  are  told,  in  the  capacity  both  of  king  and  high- 
priest,  by  his  eldest  bod  Nebat ;  but  Mohammed  is  said  to  descend  from 
his  younger  son  Kedar.  His  family,  however,  was  not  permitted  long  to 
enjoy  the  possession  of  this  double  dignity,  for  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
Jorhamites  usurped  the  government,  as  well  as  the  guardianship  of  the 
temple — which  they  are  said  to  have  maintained  for  the  space  of  three 
hundred  years.  But  having  corrupted  the  true  worship,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Ishmaelites,  who  drove  them  from  Mecca.  But  before  they  quitted 
this  sacred  place,  it  is  related  that  they  committed  every  kind  of  sacrilege 
and  indignity;  as  for  instance,  they  threw  into  the  well  Zemzem  all  the 
tireasures  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple, — the  black  stone,  the  swords 
and  cuirass  of  Koloah,  and  the  two  golden  gazelles,  presented  by  one  of 
the  kings  of  Arabia  ;  and  also  the  image  of  the  ram  substituted  for  Isaac. 
But  in  consequence  of  their  former  crimes  and  these  sacrilegious  acts,  the 
^  whole  race  were  punished  with  several  maladies,  by  which  at  last  they  all 
perished.  The  posterity  of  Ishmael  kept  now  for  several  centuries  posses- 
sion of  the  supreme  dignity. 

The  period  before  Mohammed  is  called  by  the  Arabians  the  Times  of 
Ignorance,  and  it  is  in  general  a  just  expression,  in  regard  to  the  scanty 
information  we  have  of  this  people  prior  to  tliat  time.  Still  several  lists  of 
the  kings  that  in  ancient  times  reigned  in  the  several  kingdoms  in  which 
Arabia  was  divided,  are  yet  extant;  but  we  know  very  little  of  these 
princes,  except  their  names.  In  regard  to  those  who  ruled  over  Yemen, 
we  are  told  that  they  bore  the  general  name  or  title  Tobboa — equivalent 
to  that  of  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by 
Pococke,  that  only  those  are  mentioned  who  extended  their  sway  over  the 
whole  of  Yemen,  or  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  some  way  or  other, 
as  their  number,  twenty-six,  or  even  thirty,  as  it  has  been  variously  given, 
appears  too  limited  for  the  period  of  three  thousand  years,  as  some  have 
stated  this  kingdom  continue^,  or  even  for  that  shorter  one,  two  thousand 
and  twenty  years,  which  is  the  time  given  to  it  by  Abulfeda.  The  inter- 
vals were,  in  the  opinion  of  Pococke,  filled  up  with  usurpations,  or  with 
princes  that  did  nothing  remarkable.  This  opinion  seems  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  the  Arabian  historian  Hamza,  who  says,  that  the  twenty- 
six  kings  who  ^flourished  for  this  period,  were  only  those  who  descended 
from  the  family  of  Hamyar. 

In  the  Chronological  tables  which  are  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Ancient  History,  I  will  insert  the  lists  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Arabia,  as 
they  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  best  authorities.  I  will  therefore 
here  only  relate  some  circumstances  connected  with  their  life,  and  princi- 
pally with  that  of  those  who  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Hamorites,  or 
Hamyarites.  The  latter  of  these  names  was  derived  from  the  fifth  mon- 
arch, to  whom  the  title  of  Great  King  was  given  by  the  petty  princes 
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that  reigned  in  some  other  districts  of  Arabia,  and  were  dependent  upon 
him. 

Kathan,  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  race,  is  honored  by  the 
Arabs  as  the  firsil  of  the  kings  of  Yemen. 

Yarab,  his  son,  they  regard  as  the  first  that  spoke  their  language. 

Sarab,  the  third  of  the  kings  of  Yemen,  is  considered  to  have  built  the 
capital  called  after  him ;  and  hence  the  inhabitants  were  called  Sabseans. 

Hamyar  was,  as  before  said,  the  fifth  king  of  this  kingdom ;  but  upon  his 
death,  the  family  of  his  brother  Cahlan  disputed  the  throne,  and  caused  the 
division  of  the  kingdom — one  branch  continuing  to  reign  at  Saba,  while 
the  other  took  up  their  residence  at  Dhofar,  in  Hadramaut ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  these  kingdoms  were  again  united  by  Ehr^h,  who  was  the 
tenth  king  after  Hamyar,  and  is  surnamed  Alrayish,  or  the  Enricher,  from 
the  rich  spoils  he  collected  during  his  various  expeditions.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  Tobboa,  or  Successor,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  all 
Yemen. 

He  was  succeeded  by  DuUcamain^  who  is  very  celebrated  among  the 
Arabians,  and  whom  some  have  presumed  to  have  been  identical  with 
Alexander  the  Great,  though  without  any  good  reason,  as  this  prince  seems 
to  have  ruled  many  centuries  before  Alexander.  It  is  nM>re  probable  that 
Dulkamain  is  identical  with  some  of  the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  conquerers; 
and  it  may  be  that  Arabia,  even  in  these  ancient  times,  had  princes  who 
carried  their  arms  into  distant  countries. 

Dulkamain,  with  the  exeiggeration  so  usual  in  oriental  traditions,  is  said 
to  have  extended  his  conquests  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth — ^to 
have  conquered  nations  of  giant  stature — ^to  have  subdued  towns  whose 
walls  and-  towers  were  of  brass  and  copper  of  such  brilliant  splendor,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  wear  masks,  to  prevent  their  eyes  from 
being  afiected  with  blindness. 

Dulmenaar,  the  successor  of  Dulkamain,  we  are  told,  marched  his 
ai'mies  westward  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  Nigritia,  and  there  con- 
stracted  a  chain  of  light  houses  through  the  desert,  to  guide  his  march  ; 
hence  his  name,  which  signifies  Lord  of  the  Watchtowers. 

Afreikus,  son  of  his  predecessor,  is  said  to  have  extended  the  conquest  of 
his  father  in  Afirica,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  have  given  his 
name  to  Africa. 

Duladsaar,  or  the  Lord  of  Tenor,  is  celebrated  as  the  conqueror  of  the 
Blemmyes,  or  Pigmies — a  nation  represented  as  monsters  without  heads, — 
Acepholi, — and  having  mouths  and  eyes  in  their  breasts,  and  whose  coun- 
try is  pointed  out  by  Herodotus  to  be  that  which  is  now  called  Abyssinia^ 
or  some  other  southem  country  of  Africa.  But  his  subjects  throwing  off 
their  allegiance,  raised  ShcBrhabil,  a  descendant  of  Wathel,  the  sixth  king 
in  this  list,  to  the  throne.  Shaerhabil  succeeded  at  last,  afier  several  bat- 
tles, in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne. 
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Belkis,  the  twenty-second  of  these  rulers,  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  to 
foe  identical  with  the  celebrated  queen  of  Sheba  or  Saba,  who  visited  and 
afterwards  married  Solomon,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  reign. 

Nashirelnain — ^the  opulent — was  the  successor  of  Belkis.  His  proper 
name  was  Yasasin,  but  he  was  sumamed  Nashirelnain  from  the  immense 
wealth  be  is  said  to  have  accumulated.  This  prince  is  described  as  very 
warlike,  and  as  having  carried  his  arms  into  the  unknown  deserts  of  the 
west,  and  to  have  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  the  whirlwinds  of  the 
sands.  Thus  compelled  to  return,  we  are  told  that  he  ordered  a  brazen 
statue  to  be  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  stone,  with  an  inscription  in  the 
Hamyaric  character,  importing  that  here  was  the  limit  of  his  progress,  and 
that  none  at  the  peril  of  being  destroyed,  could  make  the  attempt  to  advance 
beyond. 

iShamar  was  the  successor  of  Nashirelnain,  and  is  also  called  Yaraash, 
or  the  Tremulous,  from  a  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  He  was 
also  a  warlike  prince,  and  is  recorded  to  have  undertaken  various  expe- 
ditions into  Persia ;  to  have  conquered  Khorasan  and  some  other  provinces ; 
to  have  penetrated  to  Sogdiana  and  to  have  laid  siege  to  its  capital,  which 
he  at  last  destroyed.  Samarcand  is  alleged  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
him,  according  to  an  inscription  which  it  is  pretended  was  engraven 
on  one  of  the  gates.  But  this  conqueror — ^it  is  related — ^with  his  whole 
army,  was  destroyed  by  a  stratagem,  when  attempting  to  traverse  the 
desert  towards  Chinese  Tartary,  with  a  view  to  extend  his  dominion  over 
this  country. 

On  the  death  of  Abimalec,  the  successor  of  Shamar,  the  throne  of  the 
Hamyarites  was  usurped  by  the  descendants  of  Cahlan ;  and  consequently 
the  two  nearest  successors  of  Abimalec,  two  brothers,  by  name  of  Amran 
and  Amru,  are  not  recognised  by  several  of  the  Arabian  historians  as 
kings  of  Yemen.  Thus  we  find  them  omitted  in  the  lists  of  Hamza, 
Masoudi*  and  Nuvain. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  succession  of 
these  kings  took  place  in  the  order  here  given,  or  the  time  when  they 
reigned ;  though  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  all,  or  most  of 
them,  lived  before  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  still  mere  have  been  those  who  have 
considered  Abimalec  as  contemporary  or  identical  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabians  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  lived 
the  same  roving  life  as  the  majority  of  the  Arabians  at  the  present  day. 
It  undoubtedly  often  happened  that  these  wandering  tribes  made  incursions 
upon  the  neighboring  countries,  and  kept,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
possession  of  their  conquests.    But  though  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the 


*  Masoodi  wrote  a  history  called  the  "  Golden  Meadows."    He  floarished  in  Uie  first  part 
of  the  tenth  ceutary  of  our  era. 
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histories  of  the  neighboring  people  that  this  was  the  case,  we  have  no  such 
information  in  regard  to  these  events  as  to  furnish  us  with  any  connected 
history  of  them  whatever.  Yet  we  know  that  the  Scenite  or  Nomadic  tribes 
held  industry  and  the  mechanical  arts  in  contempt;  and  that  if  it 
happened  that  any  of  them  abandoned  their  roving  habits  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  settled  life,  they  were  considered  as  degraded  and  fallen  from 
the  primitive  nobility  of  their  birth.  The  only  occupations  they  con- 
sidered  not  beneath  their  dignity  was  the  tending  of  then*  flocks,  which 
constituted  their  chief  wealth,  and  supplied  all  their  wants.  It  was 
their  constant  boast  that  little  was  wanted  to  sustain  a  person  who  lived 
after  their  manner  of  life  ;  their  chief  nourishment  being  dates  and  milk. 
The  camel,  the  most  general  and  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions, 
furnished  them  with  their  chief  necessities.  They  ate  the  flesh  of  the 
young  ;  the  dung  they  consumed  as  fuel,  and  the  long  hair,  which  fell  ofi" 
annually,  was  manufactured  into  various  articles  of  necessity.  Thus  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  supplying  themselves  with  food  and  raiment ;  they 
would  not  sacrifice  their  leisure  hours  and  their  liberty  to  acquire,  by 
vexatious  toil  and  laborious  industry,  a  wealth  of  which  they  felt  no  want, 
and  which  they  despised.  Thus  if  they  remained  in  a  barbarous  or  half 
civilized  state  they  preserved  their  health,  and  held  dormant  the  passion  for 
the  voluptuous  and  refined  enjoyments  which  have  proved  destructive  to  so 
many  nations.  Their  descendants  have  generally  maintained  the  same 
mode  of  living  and  the  same  opinions,  and  difier  but  little  fi^om  their 
ancestors  in  any  respect.  It  was  an  ancient  proverb  of  which  the  Arabs 
boasted,  that  God  had  bestowed  upon  their  nation  four  precious  gifts,  viz : 
turbans  instead  of  diadems ;  tents,  instead  of  walls  and  bulwarks ;  swords 
instead  of  intrenchments,  and  poems  instead  of  written  laws. 

But  still  some  of  these  wandering  tribes  in  parts  of  the  northern 
desert,  were  not  entirely  wedded  to  pastoral  life,  but  signalized  them- 
selves from  those  who  lived  in  the  interior,  by  residing  in  towns,  and 
by  cultivating  the  arts.  Some  of  them  occupied  themselves  entirely  with 
agriculture,  while  others,  besides  these  peaceful  occupations,  also  exhib- 
ited the  no  less  laudable  wish  to  live  at  the  expense  of  others  by  plunder. 
There  still  exists  a  great  man^ribes  who  consider  this  means  of  acquiring 
their  livelihood  not  only  allowable  but  also  honorable.  Here  we  have  an* 
other  proof  that  customs,  and  manners,  and  ideas,  form  the  moral  codes  of 
the  respective  nations  of  which  the  human  family  is  composed. 

But  though  these  predatory  tribes  shared  with  their  countrymen  the 
same  warlike  spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  they  had  not  the  same  facility  of 
avoiding  enemies  of  superior  power,  and  consequently  their  independence 
was  more  precarious.  Thus  it  happened  that  they  often  had  to  buy  their 
safety  by  submission  or  tribute ;  as,  for  instance,  we  know  that  among 
those  people  who  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judali,  are  mentioned  Arabs,  who  are  presumed  to  have  been  of  the  tribes 
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now  mentioned.  Humiliations  of  this  kind  excited  among  them  a  yet 
stronger  desire  of  maintaining  their  liberty,  and  continuing  in  their  primeval 
mode  of  living.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Diodorus,  that  "  the  Nabatseans"  as 
he  calls  them,  "  were  prohibited  by  law  from  sowing,  planting,  drinking 
wine,  and  building  houses,  and  that  every  transgression  of  this  law  was 
punishable  by  death."  The  same  law  was  vaUd  among  the  Rechabites, 
an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,*  long  after  they  had  become  resi- 
dent in  Judffia ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  law  is  said  to  have  been  ^ 
the  belief,  that  the  possessors  of  fields  and  vineyards  were  more  easily 
brought  under  the  subjection  of  foreigners. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  different  modes  of  life  which  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Arabs  followed,  should  introduce  among  them  very  different 
manners  and  customs.  Consequently,  while  the  nomadizing  tribes  were 
satisfied  with  fi-ugal  repasts  and  necessary  comforts,  then*  brethren  who  had 
settled  in  homes,  and  principally  those  who  inhabited  the  cities  of  the  sea- 
shore, became  famous  for  their  wealth  and  the  display  of  riches.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that,  among  the  latter,  the  subdivision  of  the  soil  was  adopted, 
and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture  had 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  that  art ;  though  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  them  in  their  husbandry.  Their  agriculture,  on 
which  they  did  not,  however,  rely  for  their  wealth,  was  much  behind  that 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  But  the  case  was  quite  different  in  regard 
to  those  occupied  in  commercial  pursuits  ;  as  it  is  very  evident  that  their 
business  was  so  very  lucrative  as  to  make  them  the  wonder  of  the  *sur- 
rounding  nations,  and  to  spread  even  to  distant  countries  the  most  exag- 
gerated stories  of  their  riches. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  long  before  the  times  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  history,  the  Arabs  were  the  carriers  of  the  Oriental 
products,  and  had,  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  crossed  not  only  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  also,  with  the  aid  of  the  monsoons,  visited  the  coasts  of 
India.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  by  the  emcient  traditions 
regarding  this  subject,  and  by  the  inferences  we  might  draw  from  the 
locality  of  their  country,  but  also  by  the  very  circumstance  that,  on  the 
first  historical  light  which  dawns  upon  these  regions,  we  find  such  a  trade 
must  have  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  makes  it  evident  thatit  was 
not  then  in  Us  infancy,  but  must  have  existed  a  very  long  period  ere  it 
could  have  grown  to  such  an  importance. 

Mr.  Heeren  says :  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Yement  was  import- 


*  Jeremiah  zzzt.  1,  2. 

t  Even  if  we  do  not  extend  the  name  of  Temen  beyond  the  district  on  the  south-west 
of  Arabia,  which  is  washed  by  the  Indian  Sea,  it  is  almost  equal  in  size  to  France ;  but  the 
name  of  Yemen  was  often  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  between  the 
Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
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ant  in  two  respects ;  first,  on  account  of  its  own  productions ;  and  secondly, 
as  the  great  mart  of  India's  and  Ethiopia's  merchandize.    It  has  always 
been,  as  well  as  the  opposite  coast  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
principal  country  for  spices  and  perfumes,  and  especially  frankincense  *    I 
have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  the  very  words  in  the  book  of  Exodus,t 
show  that,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Arabia  and  India  must  have  continued  for  a  long  time.    Even  Job, 
who  in  all  probability  lived  many  centuries  afterwards,  has  allusions  that 
evidently  indicate  the  extensive  and  ancient  Uade  of  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants.   We  know  that  it  was  to  a  caravan  of  Midianite  merchants,  which, 
laden  with  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  was  journeying  from  Arabia  into 
Egypt,  that  Joseph  was  sold.t     Ezekiel,  in  alluding  to  the  trade  which 
was  carried  on  between  Tyre  and  the  Edomites,  says :   "  Edom  also  man- 
aged thy  trade  and  thy  great  affairs ;  emeralds,  purple,  broidered  work, 
cotton,  bezoar,  and  precious  stones  she  gave  thee  for  the  wares  which  thou 
deliveredst  to  her.^i    But  the  wares  ennumerated  here,  observes  Mr.  Heeren, 
seem  to  be  mostly  Arabian  and  Indian  ;  to  these  belong  tlie  precious  stones, 
pearl,  and  purple,  by  which  we  must  understand  that  of  India.    These 
therefore,  the  Edomites  bought  of  the  caravans  and  brought  them  to  Tyre 
and  the  other  Phoenician  cities.    The  cotton  and  embroidered  work  might 
probably  have  come  from   Egypt.||     Herodotus,  when  speaking  of  the 
various  kinds  of  perfume  imported  from  Arabia  by  the  Phoeiicians,  says  : 
"  In  this  land  (Arabia)  grow  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  cassia  and 
ledanon.    The  frankincense  is  collected  from  trees,  in  which  are  found  a 
number  of  small-winged  serpents,  which  they  are  obliged  to  drive  away  by 
burning  gum-styrax.     Cassia  grows  in  a  shallow  lake,  infested  by  numer- 
ous winged  insects,  like  bats;   from  these  the  inhabitants  protect  them- 
selves by  covering  the  whole  body  and  eyes  with  skins.    Finally,  the 
ledanon  is  found  like  filth  sticking  to  the  beards  of  he-goats ;  this  perfume, 
however,  is  used  in  several  ointments,  and  is  that  which  in  general  they 
burn.ir    "  Mr.  Heeren  observes  that  "  it  may  perhaps  be  doubtful  whether 
the  small  flying-serpents  were  anything  more  than  mosquitoes  ;**  or  the 
winged  insects  similar  to  bats,  anything  more  than  the  winged  lizards,  so 
common  in  that  country.    The  statement  respecting  the  ledanon  explains 
itself,  in  assuming  that  it  exudes  from  a  shrub  upon  which  the  goats  are 
fond  of  browsing.    The  frankincense  is  less  a  native  of  Arabia  itself  than 
the  opposite  coast  of  Zuila,  in  Africa."    In  regard  to  the  gold,  which  was 
said  by  ancient  writers  to  have  abounded  in  Happy  Arabia,  Mr.  Heeren 


*  Historical  Besearooes,  vol.  2d,  chap.  iv.  t  Bzodns  zxz.  22-»25. 

X  QenenB  xxxvii,  2S.  (  Ezek.  xxvi.  16. 

I  Besearches  voL  2d,  chap.  iv. 

T  Herod,  lib.  iii,  chap.  107—112. 

**  I  lappoae  it  more  likely  that  these  winged  serpents  were  looosta. 
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says :  "  It  is  impossible  reasonably  to  doubt  that  Yemea  once  abounded  in 
gold.  Why  indeed  should  not  the  mountains  of  Arabia*  yield  this  metal, 
which  was  so  plentiful  in  those  just  opposite  in  Ethiopia  ?  The  minute 
acquaintance  which  Job — supposed  to  have  been  an  Arabian — displays  of 
mining  affairs  renders  this  highly  probable.  Golden  ore  was  also  washed 
down  by  the  mountain-streams,  and  cleared  from  the  sand  by  washing.t 
With  regard  to  precious  stones,  they  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  the 
province  Hadramaut ;  such  at  least  as  were  considered  precious  by  the 
ancient^ ;  namely,  onyxes,  rubies,  agates,  etc.  But  in  addition  to  tliese 
native  productions  of  Happy  Arabia,  other  wares  are  mentioned  as  Arabian, 
certainly  not  the  proper  produce  of  this  country,  but  either  Indian  or 
Ethiopian.  To  the  former  belongs  cinnamon  or  cannella;  and  to  the 
latter  ivory  and  ebony."  Cinnamon,  as  well  as  cardomomum,  mard,  and 
other  spices,  used  in  perfuming  waters  and  ungf^nts,  are  expressly  en- 
umerated  by  Theophrastus  as  brought  from  India.  This,  together  with 
other  evidences  already  given  in  several  other  places  of  this  work,  cannot 
but  remove  all  doubt,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  there  was  an  established 
trade  between  India  and  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  many 
centuries  before  the  time  the  affairs  of  Arabia  became  a  matter  of  history. 

That  the  Arabians  had  made  very  early  progress  in  some  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts  is  very  evident  from  their  works ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  also,  at  a  very  early  date,  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics, and  of  mechanics.  That  letters  were  known  at  least  among 
some  of  the  Arabian  tribes  in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  we  are  justified  to 
infer  from  the  testimony  of  Job,]:  and  from  the  ancient  monuments  still 
existing,  and  on  which  the  inscriptions  are  said  to  be  in  the  Hamyaric 
character.} 

I  will  here  observe  that  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Hamyarites,  and  that  of 
the  Koreish,  were  the  two  principal  dialects  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  The 
first  is  styled  by  oriental  writers  the  Arabic  of  Hamyar,  and  the  other,  the 
pure  Arabic.  As  Yarab,  grandfather  to  Hamyar,  is  supposed  by  them  to 
have  been  the  first  whose  tongue  had  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to  the 
Arabic,  they  think  that  the  Hamyaritic  dialect  must  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Syriac,  and  consequently  have  been  more 
remote  from  the  true  genius  of  the  Arabic,  than  that  of  any  other  tribe. 
The  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  termed  by  the  Koran  the  perspicuous  and  clear 


*  There  have  been,  however,  several  of  those  who  have  investigated  this  question  who 
think  that  Arabia  has  never  prodnced  gold ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  it  does  not 
now  yield  this  metal,  it  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  such  has  always  been  the  case. 

t  Strabo.  %  Chapter  xix.  23,  24. 

$  Niebuhr  is  assured  that  inscriptions  in  it  were  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Dhafar, 
and  on  the  walls  of  a  village  betw^een  Damar  and  Sanaa.  He  was  prevented  from  visiting 
these  places  himself,  but  he  was  shown  copies,  which  in  his  opinion  resembled  the  Persepol- 
itan  or  arrow-headed  character. 
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Arabic,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  with  Ishmael,  who,  says  this 
writer,  was  the  first  to  speak  it.  Pococke  hence  conjectures  that  Ishmael, 
after  having  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Jorham,  by  marriage, 
formed  it  of  their  language  and  the  original  Hebrew.  But  Jallalo'ddin 
attributes  the  elegance  of  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  have  from  the  remotest  antiquity  dwelt  in  Mecca,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  situation,  had  less  intercourse  with  foreigners — who  might  have 
corrupted  their  language — and  that  at  the  same  time  being  the  guardians 
of  the  Kaaba — they  were  visited  by  all  the  Arabs,  of  the  different  tribes,  both 
for  religious  purposes  and  for  the  composing  of  their  differences,  and  that 
thus  the  Koreish  had  occasion  to  borrow  from  them  whatever  words  or 
phrases  they  judged  most  pure  and  elegant;  by  which  means  the  beauties  of 
the  whole  tongue  became  infused  into  this  dialect.  The  immense  richness 
of  the  Arabic  language  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  I  think  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  very  reason,  that  this  people  has  from  the  remotest 
periods  been  divided  into  hundreds  of  small  tribes,  each  of  whom  enriched 
the  language  with  words  from  their  peculiar  dialects ;  as  for  instance,  we 
are  told  that  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Arabic  grammarians  wrote  a 
treatise,  which  consisted  entirely  in  the  interpretation  of  five  hundred  words, 
denoting  a  lion;  another,  collecting  all  the  words  signifying  a  serpent, 
found  that  they  numbered  about  two  hundred.  The  author  of  the  great 
Arabic  Lexicon,  called  Kamus,  or  the  Ocean,  relates,  that  in  another  of  his 
works  he  had  enumerated  above  a  thousand  words  signifying  simply  a 
sword.  But  besides  its  unsurpassed  richness,  the  Arabian  language  is 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and  expressive  that  ever 
existed. 

The  characters  used  by  the  Hamyarites  are  considered  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  among  the  Arabians,  and  were  called  Al  Mosnad,  from  the 
mutual  dependency  of  its  letters  or  parts  upon  one  another.  This  was 
neither  publicly  taught,  nor  permitted  to  be  used  without  special  permis- 
sion. The  high  antiquity  of  these  characters  is  testified  to  by  several  of 
the  ancient  Arabian  writers.  Of  the  introduction  of  the  characters  now  in 
use  among  these  people,  I  will  speak  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  particularly  the  stars, 
became  objects  of  contemplation  and  study  to  those  who,  at  the  earliest 
period,  lived  a  wandering  life  on  the  Arabian  deserts,  through  the  pathless 
tracts  of  which  there  was  no  other  guidance.  Some  knowledge  also  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  must  have  been  necessary  to  the  mariners,  whenever  they 
adventured  out  of  sight  of  the  shores ;  and  as  the  Arabians  were  undoubtedly 
among  the  earliest  navigators,  we  have  here  another  reason  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  the  science  of  astronomy  was  known  and  studied  among 
them  from  a  very  early  date.  The  book  of  Job,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  speaks  of  Orion,  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades,  is  good  authority  for 
presuming  that  the  nomenclature  and  some  of  the  truths  of  astronomy 
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were  no  recent  discoveries,  but  on  the  contrary  were  very  familiar,  and 
long  known  to  the  Arabs. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  the  Arabians  might  be  allowed  to  have  good 
ground  for  claiming  to  have  been  among  the  first  nations  that  cultivated 
astronomical  science.  This  view  is  also  indirectly  confirmed  by  Lucian, 
who  says  that  this  science  came  originally  from  Ethiopia  ;  but  as  we  know, 
this  tei-m  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  included  no  less  Happy 
Arabia  than  Ethiopia  Proper.  Besides,  the  frequent  intercourse  between 
these  countries  made  it  very  natural  that  the  people  that  inhabited  them 
should  communicate  their  discoveries  to  each  other. 

We  know  also  that  the  worship  of  the  stars  was  a  very  early  species  of 
idolatry  among  the  Arabians.  The  Arab-Sabeans,  in  common  with  some 
other  ancient  people,  imagined  that  the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  the  fixed  Stars* 
were  habitations  of  intelligences  of  a  medium  nature  between  man  and  the 
Supreme  God,  whom  they  called  Allah  Saalah,  or  the  Most  High  God. 
These  inferior  deities  they  considered  as  mediators  between  man  and  the 
Supreme  God.  They  first  worshipped  these  illuminated  orbs  directly,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  they  invented  images,  in  which,  after  their  consecra- 
tion, they  presumed  the  inferior  deities  to  be  as  much  present  by  their 
influence  as  in  the  stars  themselves ;  and  therefore  that  the  effect  would 
be  the  same,  whether  they  worshipped  the  images  or  the  heavenly  bodies 
themselves.  Still,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  the  ignorant  multitude  might 
well  have  often  imagined  that  the  very  images  were  the  divinities  which 
they  must  adore. 

The  Arabian  writers  speak  also  of  five  antediluvian  divinities,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  men  of  great  celebrity  and  extraordinary  merits ;  and 
whose  statues  the  Arabs  at  first  viewed  only  with  reverence,  but  to  which 
they  in  course  of  time  were  induced  to  pay  divine  honors. 

These  mortal  divinities  were  Wadd,   SawS,,  Yayhiith,  Yaiik,  and  Nair. 

Wadd  was  presumed  to  represent  heaven,  and  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  man,  by  the  tribes  of  Calb.  ^ 

Saw&  was  adored  under  the  shape  of  a  woman  by  the  tribe  of  Hamodan. 
This  idol,  lying  under  water  for  some  time  after  the  deluge,  was  at  length, 
according  to  some  of  the  Arabian  writers,  discovered  by  the  Devil,  and 
worshipped  by  the  tribe  here  mentioned,  who  instituted  pilgrimages  to 
Hodhail,  where  this  idol  had  its  sanctuary. 

Yaghtith  was  an  idol  in  the  shape  of  a  lion,  and  was  the  chief  deity  of 
several  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  Jaman. 

Yatik  was  worshipped  under  the  image  of  a  horse. 

Nair  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  deity  of  the  tribe  of  Hamyar,  and 


*  I  will  here  observe  that  the  Arabs  as  well  as  the  Indians  applied  themselves  particalarly 
to  the  study  of  the  fixed  stars ;  while  the  Chaldeaus  appear  to  have  occupied  themselves 
more  with  the  planets. 
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was  adored  at  Dhtil  Khalaah  in  their  territory,  under  the  image  of  an  eagle, 
which  the  name  of  this  idol  signifies. 

The  famous  tribe  Ad  had  four  deities,  of  which  the  first,  called  Sakia, 
was  supposed  to  send  rain ;  the  second  Hafehda,  preserved  them  from  all 
dangers;  the  third,  Bazeka,  provided  them  with  food;  and  the  fourth, 
Salema,  restored  them  to  health,  when  afiUcted  with  sickness,  according  to 
the  signification  of  their  respective  names. 

But  many  of  the  idols  of  the  Arabs  were  no  more  than  large  rude  stones, 
tlie  worship  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  posterity  of 
Ishmael.  These  stones  had  probably  been  the  altars  on  which  offerings 
had,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  been  made,  but  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  acquired  such  a  sanctity  that  the  ignorant  multitude  paid  at  last 
divine  honors  to  them. 

Some  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians, 
became  converts  to  the  Magian  religion,  of  which  I  will  speak  in  another 
place. 

Some  of  the  Arabs  believed  that  everything  had  its  origin  in  nature,  and 
that  in  no  other  way  had  anything  been  created.  Some  again  believed  in 
a  Supreme  God  as  the  creator  of  everything,  and  entertained  also  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Some  also  believed  in  a  metemp- 
sychosis,  and  that  of  the  blood,  near  the  dead  person's  brain,  was  formed  a 
bird  named  Hormoh,  which  once  in  a  hundred  years  visited  the  sepulchre, 
though  others  say  that  it  was  animated  by  the  soul  of  him  who  was 
unjustly  slain,  and  continually  cried  Oscuni — Give  me  to  drink — meaning, 
of  the  murderer's  blood — ^until  his  death  should  have  been  revenged  ;  and 
then  it  flew  away. 

The  Arabs  were  very  superstitious,  and  a  favorite  study  among  them 
was  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Consequently  they  had  a  great  many 
magicians,  astrologers,  sorcerers,  and  soothsayers,  who  were  called  "wise 
men,"  and  were  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  renown  they  were  able  to 
acquire  for  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and  the  success  of  their  interpre- 
tations. The  chief  of  them  all  appears  to  have  been  styled  the  cohen  or 
diviner.  It  belonged  to  him  to  know  all  things  that  had  ever  taken  place  ; 
to  predict  all  future  events;  to  interpret  dreams;  and  even  mention  and  ex- 
plain those  which  had  been  forgotten ;  to  give  answers  to  any  questions  that 
may  have  been  directed  to  him  for  infonnation  ;  to  relate  what  was  passing 
in  distant  places,  and  to  discover  lost  or  stolen  goods.  Most  of  these  wise 
men  pretended  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  peri  or  fairy.-  The  Arabs 
believed  also  in  omens,  and  were  addicted  to  augury  and  many  other 
popular  superstitions ;  as  for  instance,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  the  particular 
mention  of  an  animal,  was  often  an  inducement  to  suspend  the  most  im- 
portant journey ;  the  tooth  of  a  fox  or  a  female  cat  was  worn  as  an  amulet, 
to  prevent  blindness  or  other  injurious  influence  of  female  demons ;  a 
jealous  husband,  before  setting  out  on  a  journey,  used  to  throw  a  knot 
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secretly  on  the  stalk  of  a  broom ;  when  he  returned,  if  he  found  it  tied,  he 
inferred  that  his  wife  had  been  faithful ;  if  loose,  that  she  had  dishonored 
his  bed.  Judgment  by  fire  was  in  common  use,  and  by  its  decision  private 
disputes  were  frequently  settled.  Dice,  lots,  chess  and  other  games  of 
chance  were  converted  into  superstitious  practices.  They  used  also  the 
azlam,  or  divination  by  arrows,  which  being  kept  in  the  temple  of  some 
idol,  were  to  the  number  of  three  inclosed  in  a  vessel ;  on  the  one  was  in- 
scribed, "God  command  me;"  on  the  other,  "God  forbid  me;"  and  the 
third  was  left  plain.  If  the  first  was  drawn  out,  the  interrogator  prosecuted 
hb  design  ;  if  the  second,  he  deferred  it  for  a  time:  if  the  third,  he  drew 
again  until  he  received  an  answer ;  not,  however,  forgetting  to  repeat  his 
present  to  the  idol  each  time.  We  may  be  assured  that  the  priests,  if  they 
saw  that  he  had  anything  to. give,  permitted  him  to  draw  several  times  be- 
fore his  wish  was  satisfied.  No  affair  of  importance  was  undertaken,  be  it 
a  journey,  a  marriage,  a  battle,  or  a  predatoiy  enterprise,  without  a  consul- 
tation of  these  sacred  implements.  It  was  a  practice  among  the  tribes  who 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  leave  a  favorite  camel  starving 
at  the  grave  of  its  master,  with  its  head  fastened  to  its  tail,  and  covered 
with  a  black  cloak,  that  the  dead  man,  at  the  resurrection,  might  instantly 
have  an  animal  at  hand  to  mount ;  but  if  the  camel  made  its  escape,  it 
was  considered  sacred,  and  to  it  was  given  water  and  pasture  free.  On 
the  death  of  a  husband,  his  widow  left  the  tent,  assumed  a  mean  dress, 
using  neither  aromatics  or  ornaments  for  a  whole  year.  She  was  forbid- 
den to  touch  any  animal  except  a  dead  ass,  a  sheep  or  a  fowl :  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  she  resumed  her  usual  habit  and  customs.  But  the 
women  never  mourned  the  slain  until  vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  their 
murderers,  when  immediately  after  tliis  their  lamentations  began.  Some 
thought  that  the  ominous  bird — ^named  hormah,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded — ^was  sitting  on  the  grave  and  crying  for  "  drink,"  until  its  thirst 
was  quenched  by  the  murderer's  blood. 

The  order  in  which  I  have  related  the  history  of  the  Arabs  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  I  have  followed  in  treating  on  that  of  other  nations ; 
but  I  have  done  so  in  imitation  of  the  confusion  with  which  accounts  of 
the  ancient  Arabians  have  been  communicated  to  us,  and  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  unsettled  life  of  the  majority  of  the  Arabian  tribes.  We 
have  now  seen  them  only  in  their  childhood;  still  they  must  have 
awakened  our  interest,  particularly  as  forming  the  connecting  links 
between  distant  India  and  the  nations  whom  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  view  as  the  parents  of  arts,  learning,  and  civilization. 

But  at  a  future  period  we  shall  see  the  infant  tribes  of  Arabia  grown 
up  to  manhood,  and  hear  the  crash  of  a  hundred  thrones  falling  before  the 
giant  strength  of  these  children  of  nature.  We  shall  be  borne  along  with 
these  impetuous  champions  of  the  oneness  of  God,  and  pay  the  tribute  of 
admiration  to  their  heroic  deeds  and  their  sublinie  productions  in  the  midst 
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of  the  wrecks  with  which  their  astonishing  triumphs  are  to  overwhehn 
the  countries  inhabited  by  enervated  and  slumbering  nations.  Asking  for 
what  purpose  is  all  this  done,  we  shall  find  in  history  a  satisfactory  answer; 
and  penetrated  with  gratitude  towards  the  benevolent  Ruler  of  the  world, 
we  shall  learn  that  nothing  occurs  but  by  the  paternal  care  and  wisdom 
of  Providence. 


LETTER   XXXVII. 

THE    COSMOGONY   AND   THEOGONT    OF   THE    PHOSNICIANff. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  people  of  ancient  times,  the  Phoenicians 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  numbered,  particularly  as  being  the  most 
celebrated  commercial  nation  of  antiquity. 

The  original  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of  this  people  is  to  be 
gathered  are:  the  works  of  the  Hebrew  writers;  the  fragments  of  the 
works  of  Sanchaniathon,*  and  Dion,  their  native  historians;  and  also  those 
of  Meander  and  Philoshotes,  as  quoted  by  Josephus ;  and  the  works  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Justin,  Pausanias,  Appian,  Plutarch,  and  ApoUodorus, 
and  some  other  ancient  writers. 


*  Sanchaniathon  waa,  according  to  AthenaeizBy  hy  birth  a  Tyrian,  bat,  according  to  others, 
a  native  of  Berytna.  He  ie  said,  by  Porphyry,  the  philosopher,  and  by  Eiwebius,  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  this  some  think  to  be  an  error,  for  he  speolcs  of 
Tyre  as  an  ancient  city,  which  they  consider  could  not  justly  be  said  of  it  at  the  time  of  this 
war,  as  they  presume  that  this  city  was  not  founded  until  a^out  a  century  preceding  that 
event.  Still,  I  think,  old  Tyre  was  of  a  far  moro  ancient  date,  and  that  Porphyry  and 
Eusebius  may  be  right.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  Saidas  considers  Sancha- 
niathon to  have  lived  a  considerable  time  after  the  Trojan  war.  Sanchaniathon  com- 
piled, as  we  are  told  by  Porphyry,  the  Phoenician  history  from  the  ancient  monu- 
ments and  memoirs  that  were  communicated  to  him  by  a  priest,  named  Hierombalus,  who 
some  writers  of  more  modem  date  have  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Gideon,  as  iu  the 
book  of  Judges  he  is  sometimes  called  Jeroboah  ;  but  there  seems  little  or  no  foundation  for 
such  an  opinion.  Sanchaniathon  is  also  said  to  have  made  use  of  the  registers  of  the  city  of 
PhcBnice,  which  he  found  preserved  in  the  temples,  and  to  have  carefully  investigated  the 
writings  of  Taaut,  (Thoth  Hermes,  Mercury,)  who  was  recognized  as  the  first  inventor  of 
letters.  Sanchaniathon  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  Egypt,  and  a  book  on  the 
cosmogony 'and  theogony  of  the  Phoenicians.  These  works  were  translated  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian language  into  that  of  Greek,  by  Philo  Biblius,  the  famous  grammarian,  who  lived  from 
the  time  of  Vespatian  to  that  of  Adrian.  In  the  history  of  Sanchaniathon,  which  begins  with 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  the  pedigree  of  Caia*s  line  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given. 
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SanchoniathoD,  on  the  authority  of  Taaut,  says  that  the  first  principle  of 
the  universe  was  a  dark  and  spiritual  air,  or  a  spirit  of  dark  air,  and  a  turbid 
and  obscure  chaos ;  and  that  these  things  were  infinite  and  boundless  for 
unnumbered  ages ;  but  when  the  spirit  was  attracted  by  love  towards  its 
own  principles,  a  mixture  followed ;  that  copulation  was  called  desire.  Thus 
was  the  origin  of  all  that  exist ;  but  the  spirit  did  not  know  or  did  not  ac- 
knowledge its  own  production.  From  this  conjunction  or  copulation  of  tlie 
spu-it  with  its  own  principles  cam^  M6t,  which  has  been  called  mud  by 
some,  and  by  others  a  corruption  of  a  watery  mixture ;  and  from  this  origi- 
nated the  seed  of  all  creatures,  and  the  generation  of  the  universe.  San- 
choniathon  says  further,  that  there  were  certain  animals  without  sense,  from 
which  proceeded  intelligent  beings,  called  Zophasemin — which  is  inter- 
preted to  signify  contemplators  of  heaven,  being  formed  alike  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg ;  that  immediately  M6t,*  with  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  larger 
constellations  shone  forth;  that  the  air  being  intensely  enlightened  by  the 
violent  degree  of  heat  "Communicated  to  the  sea  and  earth,  winds  and 
clouds  were  generated,  and  great  descents  and  defluxions  of  the  heavenly 
waters  ;  and  when  by  the  heat  of  the  sim  they  wci-e  separated  and  drawn 
from  their  proper  place,  and  then  happened  to  meet  again  in  the  air,  and 
dashed  against  each  other,  thunders  and  lightnings  were  engendered ;  and 
that  at  the  peals  of  thunder  the  intelligent  beings,  above  alluded  to, 
awoke  in  terror,  and  male  and  female  moved  in  the  earth  and  the  sea. 

In  spite  of  what  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea — who  has  preserved  this 
fragment — and  others  have  said,  it  is  very  evident  that  Sanchoniathon  and 
those  whose  authority  he  followed,  did  not  refer  to  matters  solely,  but 
to  the  agency  of  spirit  upon  matter,  the  origin  of  the  world. 

Sanchoniathon-  begins  his  history  of  mankind  with  the  creation  of  the 
first  pair  of  mortals,  who,  by  Philo,  his  translator,  are  called  Protogonus — 
the  first  produced — and  ^on — from  ^tcb^,  life.  iEon  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  food  which  is  gathered  from  trees.  The  issue  of  this  pair 
are  called  Genus  and  Geneoa,  and  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  Phoenicia ; 
but  when  droughts  came  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  heaven,  towards 
the  sun ;  for  him  they  considered  as  the  sole  God  and  Lord  of  heaven, 
giving  him  the  name  of  Beelsamen,  which,  as  we  are  told,  signifies  in 
PhoBnician,  Lord  of  heaven,  or  in  Greek,  Zeus.  From  the  issue  of 
Protogonus  and  ^on  were  begotten  Phos — light — Par — fire — and  Phlox 
— flame.  They  made  the  discovery  of  generating  fire,  by  the  rubbing  of 
pieces  of  wood  against  each  other,  and  taught  men  the  use  thereof.  These 
begat  sons  of  giant-like  stature,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  mountains 
of  which  they  took  possession ;  so  from  them  were  named  Mount  Cassius 
and  Libanus,  Antilibanus  and  Berothys.     Of  these  giants  were  begotten 


•  Thifl  word  seems  here  to  denote  the  earth.        /^  t 
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Memrumus  and  Hypsaranius,  so  named  by  their  mothers — the  womoi  of 
these  times  having  been  accustomed  to  have  intercourse  with  whomsoever 
they  pleased.  Here  we  have  another  evidence  of  the  promiscuous  state  in 
which,  in  all  probability,  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind  lived,  in  the 
earliest  times. 

Hypsuranius  inhabited  Tyre,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  huts  of  reeds  and  rushes,  and  also  that  of  the  papyrus.  He  also 
fell  out  with  bis  brother  Usous,*  who,  we  are  told,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
use  of  the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  wild  beasts  he  had  been  able  to  catch, 
for  a  covering  to  the  body.  This  Usous  is  also  said  to  have  taken  a  tree, 
and  after  having  stripped  it  of  its  boughs,  to  have  been  so  bold  as  to  venture 
upon  it  into  the  sea.  which  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  dared  to  navigate 
the  waters.  He  also  consecrated  two  rude  stones  or  pillars  to  fire  and  wind, 
and  afterwards  worshipped  them,  pouring  out  to  them  the  blood  of  such 
wild  beasts  as  he  had  caught  in  hunting.  But  when  he  was  dead,  those 
that  lived  after  him  consecrated  to  him,  and  to  th^distinguished  men  of  his 
generation,  stumps  of  wood  and  pillars,  worshipping  them,  and  celebrating 
annually  feasts  to  their  honor.  Here  we  have  instances  in  the  most 
ancient  times  of  worship  paid  to  inanimate  things  and  to  departed  men. 

Many  years  after  this  generation,  lived  Agreus  and  Halieus,  who 
introduced  hunting  and  fishing,  and  from  whom  huntsmen  and  fishermen 
are  named.  Of  these  were  begotten  two  brothers,  who  discovered  iron  and 
the  method  of  forging  it ;  one  of  these,  called  Chrysor,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Hephaestus,  or  Tulcan,  exercised  the  art  of  divination ;  and 
invented  the  hook,  the  bait  and  the  fishing  line,  and  small  boats.  He  was 
the  first  man  that  navigated  the  sea,  which  caused  him  to  be  worshipped 
on  his  death  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Zeus  Michius  or  Diamicbius — 
Jupiter  the  Engineer — and  some  have  attributed  to  his  brother  the  invention 
of  brick  walls.  From  this  generation  descended  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
was  called  Technites  or  the  Artist,  and  the  other  Geinus  Autochthor, 
interpreted,  as  the  home-born  man  of  the  earth.  They  first  introduced  the 
use  of  straw,  or  small  twigs,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  burnt  or  dried 
tliem  in  the  sun.  From  these  descended  others,  of  whom  one  was  called 
Agrus — field  ;  and  the  other  Agrouerus  or  Agrotes — husbandman  ;  to  whom 
a  statue  was  erected  to  which  worship  was  paid,  and  to  whom  also  a  temple 
was  dedicated.  This  generation  began  to  lay  out  courts  about  their 
dwellings,  to  make  fences,  and  caves  or  cellars.  Husbandmen,  and  those 
who  use  dogs  in  hunting,  derive  their  origin  from  them.  They  are  also 
called  Aletae,  or  Tritons.  These  begat  Amymus  and  Magus,  who  taught 
men  how  to  constitute  villages  and  flocks.  In  the  time  of  these  men  there 
was  one  Eliun,  in  Greek  Hypsistus — the  most  high.    His  wife  was  called 


*  Uflotia  IB  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Oas — ^L  e.  Rtrong — ^a  name  long  after  given  to  the 
■on  of  Aram,  whom  Joeephua  calls  OaseB,  and  we  write  Uz. — TluiverBal  Hist.  p.  87,  Vol.  1. 
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Beruth,  and  they  dwelt  about  Byblus.  They  were  the  parents  of  one 
Epigeus  or  Authochton,  who  was  afterwards  called  Uranus — ^heaven; 
and  of  his  sister  Ge — ^the  earth.  When  their  father  Hypsistus  was  killed 
in  a  fight  with  wild  beasts,  he  was  consecrated,  and  his  children  offered 
sacrifices  and  Ubations  to  him.  But  Uranus  taking  the  kingdom  of  his 
father,  and  marrying  his  sister  Ge,  had  by  her  four  sons,  Ilus,  Cronus  or 
Saturn  us,  Betylus,  Dagon,  or  Siton,  the  god  of  com,  and  Atlas;  he 
had  also  many  children  by  other  wives. 

The  generations  here  given  before  Elun  and  his  wife,  by  Sanchoniathon, 
are  considered  to  have  been  antediluvians — though  this  historian  makes 
no  mention  of  a  flood — ^and  also  to  have  been  identical  with  the  genealogy 
of  Cain's  line  as  given  in  Genesis,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  generations,  to  which  there  are  no  correqxmding  ones  in  the  biblical 
account.  The  better  to  illustrate  this  subject,  I  will  here  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

TABLE  OF  THE   DESCENDANTS    OF   CAIN. 

According  to  Oenetit,  According  to  Sanchoniathon, 

1  Adam,  Eve,  1  Protogonas,  iEoa, 

2  Cain,  2  Genus,  Genoa, 

3  Enoch,  3  Pho»,  Pur,  Phlox, 

4  —  4  Cassius,  Libanus,  etc. 

5  —  5  MemrumuB,  Usous, 

6  Irad,  6  Agreus  Halieus, 

7  Mehujad,  7  Chryfor,  or  Hephaestus, 

8  Methusaelt  8  Technites,  Geinus,* 

9  Lamech,  9  Agrus,  Agrouerus, 
10  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tnbal-Cain.  10  Amynus,  Magus. 

Sanchoniathon  says  that  Amynus  and  Magus  begat  Mizor,t  Well-freed, 
and  Sydye,  Just,  who  discovered  the  use  of  salt.    From  Mizor  came  Taaut, 


*  Sanchoniathon  places  his  chief  artists  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  generations,  while  the  author 
uf  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  this  table,  plaoes  them  in  the  tenth.  If  we  suppose  the 
two  last  generations,  and  not  the  fourth  and  fifth,  to  be  those  omitted  in  Genesis,  they  will  come 
mnch  nearer.  Dr.  Cumberland  therefore,  to  obtain  a  better  agreement,  conjectures  that  these 
two  links  in  Sanchoniathon  have  been  transposed,  and  that  Chrysor  should  be  in  the  eighth 
place,  and  Technites  in  the  seventh ;  or  else  that  the  father,  in  the  seventh  generation,  might 
invent  these  arts,  and  on  that  aocount  be  celebrated  by  Thoth  or  his  scribes;  and  that  the 
sons  might  bring  them  to  greater  perfection  in  the  eighth  generation,  and  that  for  that  reason 
the  author  of  Genesis  took  more  notice  of  him. — Cumberland  on  Sanchoniathon. 

As  Christian  writers  generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  ten  generations  already  given 
by  Sanchoniathon,  allude  to  descendants  of  Cain,  they  say  that  Amynus  and  Magus  must 
have  perished  in  the  flood,  or  else  were  already  dead,  anterior  to  this  event ;  consequently  they 
deny  that  Mizor  and  Sydye  could  descend  from  them.  Some  have  supposed  that  Mizor  was 
identical  with  Mizraim  and  Sydye,  the  same  person  as  Milcbizedeo  Shem.  But  as  these  are 
only  conjectures,  I  think  them  little  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Mizor  was,  however,  in 
all  probability  a  single  person,  and  Mizraim  a  people,  who  might  well  be  his  descendants. 
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who  invented  the  firsl  written  characters ;  but  from  Sydye  came  the  Dios- 
curi, or  Cabui*  who  were  called  Corybantes  and  Samothraces.  These 
were  the  first  builders  of  a  complete  ship.  From  these  descended  others, 
who  discovered  the  use  of  herbs,  and  the  secret  of  charms. 

In  regard  to  Uranus  and  Ge,  we  are  told  by  Sanchoniathon,  that  as  Ura- 
nus had  many  children  by  other  wives,  Ge  became  at  last  very  jealous,  and 
reproached  him  so  severely,  that  they  came  to  a  separation.  But  Uranus 
could  not  keep  away  from  her,  but  returned  to  her,  and  violated  her  person 
when  he  pleased,  and  at  last  attempted  to  kill  the  children  he  had  by  her.  Ge, 
however,  did  not  endure  this  long ;  but  gathering  aid,  she  made  resistance. 
When  Cronus,  her  eldest  son  by  Uranus,  as  said  before,  had  grown  to  be 
a  man — taking  Hermes  Trism^ristus  as  his  counsellor  and  assistant,  as  he 
was  his  secretary — he  also  opposed  his  fether,  and  avenged  the  violence 
offered  to  his  mother.  Cronus  had  besides  other  children — ^Persophene — 
Prosepina — and  Athena-Minerva ;  the  former  died  a  virgin  ;  and  by  the 
advice  of  Athena  and  Hermes,  Cronus  made  a  scimeter  and  a  spear  of  iron. 
Hermes  then  made  use  of  enchanting  words,  in  order  to  aid  Cronus,  and  to 
excite  in  him  an  ardent  desire  to  fight  against  his  father,  in  behalf  of  his 
mother.  The  consequence  was,  that  Cronus  made  war  upon  Uranus,  and 
driving  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  succeeded  to  his  power.  During  this  war, 
the  favorite  concubine  of  Uranus  being  in  a  family  way,  was  taken  prisoner ; 
but  no  harm  was  done  to  her.  She  was  given  by  Cronus  in  marriage  to 
his  brother  Dagon,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  called  Demaroon — to 
whom  Uranus  was  father. 

Cronus  is  said  afterwards  to  have  built  a  w*all  about  his  house,  and 
founded  Byblus,  the  first  cityt  of  Phoenicia.  Afterwards,  suspecting  his 
own  brother  Atlas,  Cronus,  by  the  advice  of  Hermes,  threw  him  into  a 
deep  hole  in  the  earth,  and  there  buried  him. 

At  this  time  the  descendants  of  Dioscuri,  we  are  told,  after  paving  built 
some  frail  and  some  stronger  ships,  made  an  attempt  to  navigate  the  sea ; 
but  being  thrown  on  shore  near  Mount  Cassius,t  they  there  consecrated  a 
temple. 

The  auxiliaries  of  Cronus,  or  Ilus,  were  called  EIoim,i  which  is*  pre- 
sumed to  denote  the  Cronii.  But  Cronus  suspecting  his  own  son  Sadid, 
dispatched  him  with  his  own  sword.  Uranus  understanding  this,  sent 
Eimormene  and  Hora — Fate  and  Beauty — with  other  auxiliaries,  to  wage 
war  against  him ';  but  Cronus  insinuating  himself  also  in  their  favor,  in- 
duced them  to  remain  with  him. 


"  The  Cabiri  were  very  renuurkable,  as  we  aball  see  in  tbe  courae  of  tbia  work 

t  Bather  an  intrencbed  camp,  composed  of  scattered  bats,  and  perbapa  tenta,  around 

wbicb  a  wall  of  protection  migbt  bave  been  raised. 
X  Moont  Osssios  lay  on  the  cooatt  about  forty  miles  from  Pelnsiam,  in  Egypt,  on  the  road 

towards  Palestine.  (  Eloim  signify  tbe  gods. 
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Cronus  is  said  to  have  had  by  his  wife  Astarte,  seven  daughters,  called 
Titanides,  or  Artemides,  and  two  sons — Pothos^  Desire ;  and  Eros^  Love ; 
and  by  his  wife  Rhea  seven  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  as  soon  as  he 
was  born,  was  consecrated  a  god.  By  his  wife  Dione,  he  had  also  daugh- 
ters. He  had  also  three  sons  in  Perea,* — ^first,  Cronus,  of  the  same  name ; 
second,  Zeus  Belus  ;  third,  Apollo. 

Dagon,  the  third  son  of  Uranus,  discovered  the  use  of  grain  for  bread ; 
and  invented  the  plough  ;  and  was  called  Zeus  Antrius. 

Sydye,  or  the  Just,  had  by  one  of  the  Titanides,  Asclepius. 

Contemporary  with  the  sons  of  Cronus,  were  Pontus  and  Typhon.t 
Pontus  had  a  daughter,  Sidon,  who  by  the  extraordinary  sweetness  of  her 
voice,  was  led  to  invent  hymns  or  odes  or  praises ;  and,  a  son,  Poseidon, 
Neptune. 

Demaroon's  son  wsis  called  Melicarthus,  but  became  famous  under  the 
name  of  Hercules.^ 

Then  again  Uranus  makes  war  upon  Pontus,  but  being  repulsed,  joins 
with  Demaroon,  who  also  attacks  Pontus,  but  is  put  to  flight  by  him, 
when  Demaroon  vows  a  sacrifice  for  his  escape. 

But  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  Ilus — that  is,  Cronus — having 
laid  an  ambuscade  for  bis  father  Uranus,  in  a  certain  midland  place,  got 
him  into  his  hands,  and  committed  upon  his  person  the  outrage  of  unman- 
ing  him,  near  a  fountain  and  river.  Uranus  was  now  consecrated  there, 
and  his  spirit,  or  breath,  was  separated,  and  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
wound  dropped  into  the  fountains  and  the  rivers ;  and  the  place  was 
exhibited  at  the  time  the  historian  wrote  the  account  of  this  event. 

Astarte,  called  the  Greatest,  and  Demaroon,  surnamed  Zeus,  and  Adodus, 
king  of  the  gods,  now,  by  the  consent  of  Cronus,  received  the  power  over 
th6  country  into  their  own  hands ;  and  Astarte,  as  a  sign  of  her  sover- 
eignty, put  on  her  head  a  bull's  head.  But  undertaking  a  journey  through 
the  world,  she  found  a  star  falling  from  the  sky,  which  she  took  up  and 
consecrated  in  the  sacred  island  of  Tyre.  We  are  also  informed  that  the 
PhcBnicians  asserted  that  Astarte  was  the  very  same  goddess  to  whom  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  Venus. 

Cronus,  when  he  made  his  tour  about  the  earth,  is  said  to  have  given  to 
his  own  daughter,  Athena,  the  kingdom  of  Attica  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
a  plague,  to  have  made  his  only  son  a  burnt-oflering  to  his  father  Uranus.§ 


*  Penca  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  country  of  Baaham,  beyond  Jordan. 

t  Typhon's  father  was  Nercus. 

X  This  is  presumed  to  be  the  ancient  Phcenician  Melcartns,  or  Hercules,  whose  temple  at 
Gades  or  Gadira  was  without  images,  and  which  remained  to  the  time  of  Icilius  Italicus. 

$  This  circumstance  is  also  related  in  another  place,  and  the  observation  then  made,  that 
it  was  an  established  custom  among  the  ancients,  that  in  all  extraordinary  calamities  of  the 
public,  the  rulers  of  a  nation  or  city  should  give  up  their  dearest  child  to  be  sacriGced  as  an 
expiation,  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  irritated  deities.     In  such  cases  the  victims  were 
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Cronus  is  said  to  have  been  circumGised,  and  to  have  forced  bis  allies,  or 
subjects,  to  submit  to  the  same  usage.  Afterwards  Cronus  consecrated 
another  son,  called  Moth,  whom  he  had  by  Rhea,  and  whom  the  PhG^ai- 
cians  called  Pluto,  or  Death.  Somewhat  later  Cronus  gave  the  city  of 
Byblus  to  the  goddess  Baaltis,  identical  with  Dwne ;  and  Bery  tus  to  Posei- 
don, and  to  the  Cabiri,  and  to  husbandmen,  and  to  fishermen,  who  conse- 
crated the  remains  of  Pontus  in  Bery  tus. 

But  before  these  things  were  performed,  Taaut,  to  whom  was  also  giveo 
the  title  of  a  god,*  and  who  had  made  an  image  of  Uranus,  undertook  also 
to  represent  the  gods  Cronus  and  Dagon,  and  their  attributes  by  images, 
and  by  emblems ;  as  for  example,  he  represented  the  royal  power  of  Cro- 
nus by  giving  to  his  image  two  eyes  before,  and  two  eyes  behind  ;  and  of 
these  four,  two  winking  as  in  sleep ;  on  the  shoulders  four  wings — two 
lifted  ready  for  flight  and  the  other  two  at  rest.  The  meaning  of  this 
was,  that  when  Cronus  was  asleep,  he  was  watching  what  took  place ; 
and  when  resting,  he  was  flying  about  To  Taaut,  Crcmus  is  said  to  have 
given  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 

All  these  things  the  Cabiri,  the  seven  sons  of  Sydac,  and  their  eighth 
brother,  Asclepius,  first  of  all  wroto  down,  as  they  had  been  taught  by 
Taaut ;  and  the  son  of  Thabion,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  hiero- 
phant,  or  regulator  of  sacred  rites,  that  ever  existed  amoi^  the  Phoenicians, 
reduced  them  to  allegories,  and  mingling  with  them  descriptions  of  physical 
phenomena,  he  delivered  that  celebrated  orgia  to  the  priests,  or  prophets, 
presiding  over  the  mysteries  ;  who,  improving  these  fables^  transmitted  them 
to  their  successors,  one  of  whom  was  Isiris,  the  inventor  of  three  letters, 
and  the  brother  of  Chua,  the  first  Phoenician,  as  he  was  afterwards  called.t 

Thus  we  see  that  Sanchoniathon  informs  us  how  Phcenieian  idolatry 
originated,  and  that  it  chiefly  consisted  in  the  deification  of  men,  who  had 
signalized  themselves  by  their  deeds.  If  we  are  allowed  to  presume  these 
fragments  to  be  genuine,  then  I  think  we  must  concede  that  Sanchoniathon 
was  himself  far  from  considering  these  Phoenician  divinities  to  be  anything 
but  what  they  really  were.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  Cabiri,  the 
first  transcribers  of  Sanchoniathon's  work,  appear,  as  I  will  in  another  place 
prove,  to  have  entertained  a  rational  belief  concerning  the  Divinity,  though 
enveloped  in  mystery,  and  that  Sanchoniathon's  works  were  preserved  by 


sacrificed  with  many  mysterioas  ceremonies.  Cronas,  who  after  bis  death  was  conrerted 
into  the  planet  Cronus,  (Saturn,)  therefore,  when  the  country  was  involved  in  a  disastroos 
war,  taking  his  only  son,  by  a  certain  nymph,  of  the  country  of  Anobret,  called  Jeud,  which 
in  the  Phoenician  language  signified  only-begotten,  accoutred  him  in  royal  attire,  and  sacri- 
ficed him  on  the  altar  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  we  see  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  that  this  was  a  title  given  to  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  which  evidently  in  such  cases  only  denotes  their  high  atatioa  or 
excellent  qualities. 

t  Sanchoniathon  apud  Euseb.  de  Prop.  Ev.  lib.  1. 
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tliem,  as  containiDg  ideas  similar  to  their  own.  But  however  this  may  be, 
these  fiagments  cannot  but  be  considered  as  of  great  importance,  and  as 
containing  the  key  to  many  truths 

Bishop  Cumberland  has  attempted  to  reconcile  these  records  of  the 
earliest  times,  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  without  success.  Still  I  do 
not  therefore  agree  with  the  authors  of  the  English  Universal  History,*  who 
say,  that  the  history  of  Sanchoniathon  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the 
Bible ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  there  are  many  points  of  unanimity  between 
these  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon's  works,  and  what  we  find  in  Genesis, 
which  prove  that  both  these  accounts  of  the  earliest  times  are  founded 
upon  the  very  same  primitive  ti'adition. 

After  having  spoken  of  the  times  which  lie  so  far  in  the  back  ground, 
that  Sanchoniathon  himself,  who  lived  perhaps  three  thousand  years  ago, 
could  nol^  penetrate  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them,  we  will  now  take 
cognisance  of  the  period  on  which  history  begins  to  throw  a  gradually 
increasing  light.  But  ere  we  proceed  farther,  we  will  pause  and  tsike  a 
brief  view  of  PhoBnicia  itself  and  its  principal  cities. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 


SURVEY  OP   PHCENICIA   AND   ITS   CITIES. 

PHOBNiciAjt  or  Phoenicia  Proper,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  was 
of  very  small  extent,  comprising  that  part  of  the  Syrian  coast  extending 
from  Tyre  to  Aradus,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south ;  and  probably  nowhere  more  than 
twenty  miles  in  breadth.  It  was  bounded  on  the  so.uth  and  efist  by 
Palestine,  on  the  north  by  Syria  Proper,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.    Its  coast  was  studded  with  bays  and  harbors,  and  covered 

*  Page  140,  vol.  ].  The  same  writers  also  add,  that  the  history  of  SaDchoniathon  seems  to 
have  been  founded  upon  different  traditioDS  from  that  given  by  Moses ;  but  even  in  this 
point,  I  think  they  are  wrong. 

t  Whence  this  name  was  deduced  is  uncertain.  Some  think  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  (poivixn,  which  signifies  a  Palm,  from  the  abundance  of  Palm-trees  which  grew 
there.  Some  again  suppose  that  it  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Edom.  This 
land  was  also  called— but  I  think  in  a  more  extensive  meaning— Chua,  which  some  presume 
to  be  a  contraction  of  Canaan ;  but  this  latter  word,  with  equally  good  reason,  may  be  a 
derivation  from  the  former.  In  the  earliest  time  it  was  also  called  Rhabbothin — ^Calpitis— 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Rabhotsen,  signifying  a  bay,  of  which  Calpos  KoXnot  is  the 
translation  in  Greek,  and  signifying  also  a  bay  or  gulf!    The  Hebrews  called  it  Canaan. 

uigiuzeu  uy  'k^j  v^  v^ pt  I v^ 
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with  lofty  mountains,  many  of  which  ran  out  into  the  sea  and  formed 
promontories,  whose  summits,  crowned  with  forests,  supplied  the  most 
valuable  material  for  the  building  of  the  habitations  and  fleets  of  the 
Phoenicians.  The  larger  range  of  these  mountains,  says  Strabo,  bore  the 
name  of  Libanus.  It  is  presumed  that  the  sea — which  beat  with  great 
fury  against  this  rocky  shore — had  separated  some  of  these  promontories 
from  the  main  land,  and  thus  formed  small  islands  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore.  We  know  there  existed  many  such  islands,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cities  that  once  flourished  upon  them,  deserve  no  less  notice 
than  the  main  land  itself. 

Thus  Aradus,*  or  Arad,  the  most  northern  city  of  Phoenicia,  was  built 
on  one  of  these  islands ;  and  opposite  to  it,  on  the  main  land,  was 
Antamdus,  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  this  city. 
About  eighteen  miles  to  the  south  of  this  city  stood,  and  still  stands, 
Tripolis,  and  at  a  like  distance,  Byblus,  with  the  temple  of  Adonis ;  and 
still  farther  south,  Berytus.  Continuing  our  course  along  the  coast,  for 
about  the  same  distance,  we  come  to  Sidon ;  and  finally,  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  further,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  countiy,  stood 
upon  another  island,  the  famous  Tyre.  The  space  between  these  islands 
was  covered  with  a  number  of  towns  of  less  import,  but  nevertheless  the 
abode  of  industry,  and  also  renowned  for  their  arts  and  manufactures. 
Among  those  were  Sarephta  and  Orthosia,  and  others,  forming,  as  it  were, 
one  unbroken  city,  extending  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  over  the 
islands,  and  "  which,"  as  Mr.  Heeren  justly  observes,  "  with  the  harbors 
and  seaports,  and  the  numerous  fleets  lying  within  them,  must  have 
afforded  altogether  a  spectacle  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  world,  and 
must  have  awakened  in  the  stranger  who  visited  them,  the  highest  idea  of 
the  opulence,  the  power,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.^t 

These  cities  were  chiefly  colonies ;  and,  like  all  other  colonies  of  the 
ancient  world,  were  founded  either  for  purposes  of  trade,  or  by  bodies  of 
citizens  who  left  their  native  abodes  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions. 
The  most  ancient  of  them,  **  the  first  born  son  of  Canaan,"  according  to 
what  we  read  in  Genesis,^  was  Sidon,  the  foundress  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  and  also  of  Tyre,  which  was  but  a  mart  for 
her  own  wares ;  yet  the  daughter  soon  outstripped  the  mother  in  power, 
wealth  and  celebrity.  Thus  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Phoenicia, 
Sidon  was  but  the  second  city  of  that  country  in  point  of  extent  and  power, 
though  still  rich  and  mighty,  and  protected  in  a  great  measure  by  her 
excellent  harbor  from  ruin  and  decline,  as  long  as  the  maritime  commerce 
of  the  Phoenicians  was  in  a  flourishing  state.  Strabo  tells  us  also  that 
Arvath  or  Arad  was  founded  by  another  colony  from  Sidon,  and  that  it 


Sappoaed  to  be  the  Arvath  of  the  Hebrews.  t  Researches,  Vol.  2,  Chap.  i. 

t  Ghap.  X.  15. 
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was  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  civil  dissension  in  this  city,  which  caused 
the  discontented  and  defeated  party  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  Tripolis ;  its 
name  imports  a  common  colony  of  the  three  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon  and 
Aradus,  as  the  same  author  tells  us. 

The  eldest  Tyre,  which  in  ancient  times  bore  the  name  of  Sor,  and  also 
called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  was  situated  on  the  main  land  at  the  sea- 
shore, about  two  hundred  furlongs  south  of  the  mother  city.  But  during 
the  siege  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  laid  to  it,  and  when  it  had  already 
famished  for  a  long  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
a  neighboring  island,  which  they  had  meanwhile  surrounded  with  new 
walls  of  defence,  and  where  stood  the  celebrated  island-city  of  Tyre  ;*  which, 
favored  by  its  strong  position,  not  only  soon  equalled  but  also  eclipsed  the 
ancient  city  of  that  name.  The  new  city,  including  the  old  one,  had  a 
circumference  of  nineteen  thousand  paces,  or  about  three  American  miles ; 
which,  by  modern  accounts,  is  allowing  it  too  great  an  extent.  The  narrow 
limits  of  the  island  not  permitting  it  to  spread  out  its  walls,  might  there- 
fore be  considered  the  reason  why  the  buildings  were,  as  we  are  told  by 
StrabOjt  more  lofty,  and  provided  with  more  stories  than  the  houses  of  Rome. 
The  buildings  of  this  city  are  described  as  having  been  generally  very 
spacious  and  magnificent ;  but  the  temple  of  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Tyrians — the  tutelar  god  of  the  city — as  its  name  Melcarthi  signifies — 
surpassed  all  the  other  in  splendor  and  in  vastness  of  size.  Its  walls  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  its  breadth  was  in  proportion, 
being  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  fastened  together  with  a  kind  of  cement. 


*  The  name  of  Tyre  ■ome  Bay  denotes  three  different  cities,  viz :  Tyre  on  the  continent, 
or  Palae  TyruB  (old  Tyre,)  Tyre  on  the  island,  and  Tyre  on  the  peninsula,  after  the  island 
was  joined  to  the  main  land.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  four  different  places  in  Phcenicia 
bore  the  name  of  Tyre. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  zvi. 

t  This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  though  entirely  different  from 
their  god  of  the  same  name,  notwithstanding  the  mythi  of  the  two  are  often  confounded. 

Herodotus — book  ii.  chap  14, — notices  this  difference.  According  to  the  account  which 
the  Phoenician  priests  gave  to  Herodotus,  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  had  already 
then  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Tyre  and  that  of  the  temple,  which  took 
place  at  the  same  time ;  that  is  to  say,  about  2740  B.  C.  But  this  account  could  only  have 
reference  to  the  ancient  city  and  the  ancient  temple  in  it,  which,  however,  had  long  before  been 
destroyed.  This  new  one,  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  (Joseph,  contra  Apion,)  was  built  by 
Hiram,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Solomon.  It  was  this  new  temple  on  the  island  of 
Tyre  which  Herodotus  saw  about  ^ve  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Mr.  Heeren  has,  there- 
fore, very  judiciously  observed  that — as  we  learn  from  the  passage  of  Josephus,  quoted  from 
Menauder — Hiram  took  down  the  ancient  temples  of  Melcarth  and  Astarte,  and  built  new 
ones,  and  encompassed  the  great  square  of  the  city,  {^^^^  ^*'  <*'P*X^'*'»)  compelling  the 
Tyrians  te  pay  him  the  disputed  tribute ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  well  bejnistakeu  in  regard- 
ing him  as  the  original  founder  of  the  island-city  of  Tyre,  and  as  having,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Tyre,  made  it  the  capital.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  another  passage  of  Josephus — ^Ant.  viii.  ch.  3,  5 — where  it  is  said  that  Hiram  dwelt  on 


an  island. 
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The  city  of  Tyre  had  two  harbors,  one  on  the  north  towards  Sidon,  the 
other  on  the  south  towards  Egypt.* 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Canaanites  by 
descent.  They  appear  to  have  been  governed  from  the  remotest  time  by 
chiefs,  to  whom  the  name  of  kings  has  been  given,  but  whose  power  was 
veiy  limited.  The  several  cities  seem  to  have  formed  separate  states; 
though  the  larger  ones  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  on  certain 
occasions^  and  sometimes  even  a  icind  of  supremacy ;  as  for  instance  in 
wars  against  a  common  enemy. 

It  was  with  PhcBoicia  as  with  Syria  Proper — ^though  Damascus  for  some 
time  extended  its  authority  to  a  great  part  of  the  latter — that  it  never  be- 
came what  justly  may  be  called  one  state,  but  from  the  earliest  period, 
until  it  became  the  prey  of  a  foreign  enemy,  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  and  independent  small  states,  each  compassed  by  a  city  and  the 
territory  around  it,  though  sometimes  forming  a  confederation. 

But  there  were  frequently  alliances  formed  between  two  or  more  of  the 
Phoenician  cities ;  "  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "  it  appears  very  probable 
that  at  certain  times  all  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  formed  one  confederation, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  originally  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre."  We 
see  even  from  what  we  read  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  that  as  early  as  the 
Mosiac  period,  alliances  among  the  Canaanitish  people  were  common: 
which  system  was,  as  Mr.  Heeren  observes,  introduced  from  their  weakness 
and  consequent  necessity  to  act  in  common  when  a  foreign  attack  was  to 
be  resisted.  The  same  learned  writer  proves  also  that  these  confederations 
were  not  confined  to  Phoenicia  alone;  but  prevailed  also  in  the  countries 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  will  show  when  treating  on  the  history 
of  the  Carthaginians.  "  A  common  religion ;"  adds  Mr.  Heeren,  "  the 
worship  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules ;  the  national  and  colonial  deity,  formed 
likewise  a  bond  of  union  between  all  these  cities,  both  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  and  strengthened  and  preserved  the  connection 
between  them.  It  is  the  nature,  however,  of  all  such  confederations  to  be 
liable  to  frequent  changes;  tiiey  vary,  indeed,  according  to  the  political 
interests,  and  even  the  power  and  views  of  the  separate  states.  Many 
changes  of  this  kind  must  have  arisen  in  this  quarter,  by  the  foundation 
and  growing  prosperity  of  the  island  colonies ;  and  many  modifications 
must  have  taken  place,  as  these  acquired  strength,  to  assume  a  kind  of  in- 
dependence of  the  parent  8tated."t 

That  Tyre,  under  its  most  flourishing  period,  exercised  a  preponderating 
influence  over  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  might  justly  be  inferred  from  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Ezekiel.    We  find  that  Sidon  and  Arvath  were  at 


*  The  moath  of  the  latter,  Arian  tells  na,  could  be  closed  by  ponderous  chains. — Arian. 
Hb.  ii.24. 
t  Historical  Researches,  yol.  2d,  chap.  i. 
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that  time  her  allies,  and  coatributed  their  supplies  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ;* 
and  when  such  was  the  case  in  respect  to  the  lar^e  cities  of  Sid  on  and 
Arvath — the  most  distant  ones — I  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Heerqp,  in 
the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  all  the  smaller  and  nearer  cities  of  Phce- 
nicia  were  in  dependence  upon  Tyre.  It  has  also,  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  been  observed  by  the  same  high  authority,  that  the  subjects  and 
allies  of  Tyre,  and  their  revolts  against  it,  are  expressly  and  often  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers ;  as  for  instance,  we  find  a  most  striking  evidence 
of  this  in  the  fragments  preserved  by  Josephus  of  the  works  of  Menander ; 
where  we  are  told,  that,  when  Shalmaneser  undertook  his  expedition 
against  Phoenicia,  the  allied  cities,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  many  other  cities 
revolted  against  the  Tyrians,  and  submitted  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Yea 
their  faithless  allies  went  so  far  as  to  fit  out  a  fleet  against  them,  which 
was,  however,  defeated  by  the  Tyrians,  who  thus  removed  all  danger  for 
the  present.* 

The  same  relation  evidently  existed  between  Tyre  and  the  other  Phoe- 
nician cities,  as  between  Carthage  and  Utica,  Adrumetum,  and  other 
Phoenician  cities  on  the  African  coast.  "  It  not  only  seems  quite  natural," 
says  Mr.  Heeren,  "  that  in  cities  inhabited  by  one  people,  and  so  frequently 
called  upon  to  struggle  against  their  common  and  powerful  enemies,  alii-, 
ances  should  be  formed,  and  by  alliances  a  kind  of  authority  be  conceded 
to  the  mightiest,  but  it  is  also  consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  ancient 
history  that  colonies  should  adopt  the  government  of  the  mother  state." 
Agreeably  to  the  facts  already  alluded  to,  and  to  the  opinion  of  this  learned 
historian,  we  may  safely  conclude,  as  he  does  himself,  that  the  Phoenician 
cities  formed  together  one  confederation,  at  the  head  of  which,  in  the  period 
of  their  greatest  splendor,  and  in  their  independent  state,  stood  Tyre.  But 
at  the  time  of  their  subjection  to  the  monarchs  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  the 
bond  that  united  them  necessarily  became  loosened,  and  the  other  cities 
paid  their  tribute  and  furnished  their  contingents  to  their  new  lords  instead 
of  to  Tyre;  the  latter,  however,  still  preserved  its  rank  and  continued  to  be  ' 
considered  as  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia. 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  very  evident  that  each  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
stood  under  the  rule  of  its  own  proper  government,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently so  far  are  to  be  considered  as  states  independent  of  each  other.  It 
is  also  equally  certain  that  the  chief  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
hereditary  kings,  who  possessed  very  limited  powers.  The  revolutions 
efiected  by  the  parties  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  every  city  was  divided, 
sometimes  raised  new  families  to  the  throne.  Even  under  the  supremacy 
of  Persia  the  royal  dignity  continued,  though  the  Phoenician  kings  then 
were  but  vassals  of  the  great  king ;  and  obliged  to  furnish  him  with  ships 


*  Ezekiel  uvii.  8—11.  t  Ant  lib.  iz,  14. 
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and  money,  and  to  attend  him,  when  commanded  in  his  military  expedi- 
tions.* We  also  know  that  there  were  kings  in  Arad  and  Byblus,  as 
well  as  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  even  as  late  in  the  time  of  Alexandei.t 

Besides  the  king  there  were  also  magistrates, t  who,  as  Arian  says,  con- 
jointly with  the  kings,  sent  ambassadors.  The  authority  of  the  kings  was 
also  undoubtedly  circumscribed  by  religion  ;  that  is,  by  the  influence  of  the 
pristhood,  who  appear  to  have  here,  as  in  Egypt,  ranked  next  to  the  kings. 
There  was  also  at  certain  periods  a  general  congress  of  the  great  Phoeni- 
cian cities  usually  held  ;  where  the  kings,  in  council  with  the  sanhedrims, 
deliberated  upon  such  affairs  as  concerned  all  the  confederated  states.} 

Ezekiel  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  the  Tyrian 
kings,  and  also  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  acquired,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  I  take  from  the  translation  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
Michaelis,  as  found  in  Heeren.ll  "  With  thy  wisdom  and  with  thy  under- 
standing, hast  thou  gotten  the  riches :  with  gold  and  silver  hast  thou  filled 
thy  treasury,  by  means  of  the  greatness  of  thy  commerce.  Full  of  wis- 
dom, sealest  thou  great  sums ;  thou  dwcUest  in  a  garden  of  God,  orna- 
mented from  thine  infancy  with  precious  stones,  clothed  with  fine 
garments."^  "  From  this  remarkable  passage,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "  it  may 
at  least  be  gathered  that  the  revenue  of  the  Tyrian  kings,  and  without 
doubt  that  of  the  princes  of  the  other  cities  also,  was  derived  from  commerce ; 
but  whether  from  the  customs — or,  which  seems  more  probable,  from  a 
monopoly  of  some  of  the  branches  of  trade,  or  from  both — cannot  be  decided." 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  government  of  the  PhoBnician  cities  and 
their  internal  relations.  Of  their  foreign  and  colonial  affairs  we  have 
more  extensive  information,  as  will  be  related  in  the  following  letter. 


*  Herodotus  viii.  67.  The  kings  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  formed  part  of  Xerxes  council  of  war; 
the  former  taking  precedence  of  the  latter.  **  Was  this  merely  personal  ?"  asks  Mr.  Heeren, 
"  or  according  to  the  rank  of  the  cities,  among  which  Sidon,  as  the  parent  city,  stood  as  the 
head?" 

t  Arian  ii.  20. 

t  Arian  calls  them  tovt  ev  reXei. 

$  Diod.  lib.  2.  As  when  a  council  was  held  respecting  a  revolt  from  the  Persians.  Even 
the  very  circumstance  that  some  of  the  Tyrian  kings,  as,  for  instance,  Pygmalion,  were 
named  tyrants,  seems  to  prove  that  they  should  not  all  be  considered  so.  There  is  mention, 
too,  of  a  time  when  the  royal  dignity  was  entirely  banished  from  Tyre,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  Suffotes.    This  was  after  the  siege  of  Nebuchadnezzar. — Heeren's  Researches,  v.  ii.  ch.  I. 

II  Researches,  vol.  ii.  ch.  1. 

IF  Ezekiel  xxviii.  4,  5,  12  and  13.  The  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  are  the 
sardias  or  the  ruby,  the  topaz,  the  diamond,  the  beryl  or  chrysalite,  the  onyx,  the  jasper, 
the  sapphire,  the  emerald  or  chrysoprase,  and  the  carbuncle ;  and,  besides,  gold.  Evidence 
enough  of  wealth  and  extensive  trade. 
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LETTER    XXXIX. 

COLONIES    AND    FOREIGN    POSSESSIONS    OF    THE    PHCENICIANS. 

This  subject  has  been  so  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Heereii,  that  it  would  be 
only  a  proof  of  vanity  were  1  to  attempt  to  substitute  anything  of  my  own 
derived  from  other  sources.  I  will  therefore  on  this  subject,  and  on  Phoe- 
nician commerce  and  navigation,  follow  the  authority  of  this  celebrated 
historian,  and  limit  my  labors  chiefly  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  his 
writings  on  these  important  subjects.  Still  I  must  state  my  own  opinion, 
when  I  think  myself  justified  in  dissenting  from  what  has  been  advanced 
by  Mr.  Heeren. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  nations  have  spread  over  the  earth,  has 
been  colonization  ;  and  commercial  communities  have  often  availed  them- 
selves of  colonies  to  extend  their  trade,  and  faciUtate  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  No  people  of  antiquity,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Greeks  perhaps 
excepted,  distinguished  themselves  for  their  colonies,  so'  much  as  did  the 
Phoenicians. 

Colonies  have  been  generally  planted  by  commercial  nations,  and 
especially  by  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  degree  of  civil  liberty; 
yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  great  number  of  them  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  persecutions  their  founders  had  to  suffer  in  the  mother 
country.  Many  have  also  originated  with  persons  who  have  wished 
to  save  themselves  from  foreign  tyranny,  and  the  oppression  of  conquering 
princes  and  people.  But  though  I  agree  with  Mr.  Heeren  in  the  opinion, 
that  despotic  empires  have  never,  or  rather  seldom,  given  rise  to  flourishing 
colonies,  I  do  not  think  it  very  proper  to  designate  the  manner,  in  which 
commercial  nations  have  generally  brought  such  communities  into  exist- 
ence, as  a  peaceable  civilization,  though  this  term  may  be  justly  applied 
to  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  particularly  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards, . 
founded  many  of  their  colonies,  cannot  be  called  a  peaceable  one,  but 
rather  a  most  unjustifiable  and  atrocious  mode  of  robbing  foreign  nations 
of  their  just  possessions,  to  enrich  themselves.  This  is  also  indirectly 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Heeren  himself,  by  his  admission  that  foreign  settle- 
ments are  liable  to  abuses,*  and  directly  in  saying  that  the  system  of 
colonization  has  always  been  attended  with  striking  disadvantages.     Still 


Researches,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2. 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  in  the  right,  when  he  maintains  that  such 
fiettlements  have,  in  a  great  measure,  promoted  the  cause  of  civilization  ; 
and  that  in  colonies  many  improvements  are  easily  and  necessarily  made, 
which  could  scarcely  be  adopted  where  everything  has  become  fixed  and 
settled  ;  and  that  their  new  foreign  relations,  and  the  enlarged  sphere  of 
action  which  their  necessities  open  to  them,  soon  lead  them  to  viewB 
aifferent  from  those  entertained  in  the  mother  state ;  and  that  it  is  from 
the  bosom  of  colonies  that  civil  liberty,  in  almost  all  ages,  has  sprung* 
forth.  In  illustration  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Heeren  properly  observes,  that 
Greece  had  no  Solon  till  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  had  obtained  their 
highest  degree  of  splendor ;  and  while  the  parent  country  could  only- 
boast  of  a  single  legislator,  whose  object  was  to  form  citLzens,  and  not 
merely  warriors,  nearly  every  colony  of  Greece  and  Sicily  possessed  its 
legislators.  In  this  way,  indeed,  every  commercial  state  may  be  said  to  lire 
again  in  the  colonies  it  has  founded  ;  and  thus,  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  the  progress  of  man  in  civilization  steadily  advances.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  sunk  before  the  decrees  of  fate ;  but  before  their  fall,  they  beheld 
hundreds  of  flourishing  colonies,  which  they  had  founded,  destined  to  pro- 
pagate the  arts  they  had  discovered,  and  the  civilization  they  had  attained. 
Such  would  also  be  the  case  with  Europe,  were  it  possible  that  it  should 
again  be  covered  with  the  darkness  of  barbarism.  The  colonies  she  has 
founded  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  then  be  the  instruments 
by  which  Providence  would  preserve  and  advance  her  arts  and  her  learning. 

But  the  system  of  colonization  has,  as  Mr.  Heeren  admits,  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  excites  the  thirst  for  conquest  and  for  wealth,  and  jealousy 
toward  other  states ;  which  causes  have  often  brought  ruin  upon  colonizing 
and  commercial  nations.  *'  Still,"  is  the  judicious  remark  of  the  same 
writer,  '^  thirst  of  conquest  appears  above  all  to  be  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  commercial  states.  Friendship  and  peace  with  the  nations  with  whom 
they  have  dealings,  would  appear  the  most  likely  means  of  keeping  their 
ports  open,  and  of  obtaining  commodities  with  which  to  freight  their 
vessels.  But  unfortunately  it  has  never  been  thus.  In  ancient,  as  in 
modern  times,  subjection  has  been  the  cry  of  the  strongest,  and  with  this 
upon  their  lips,  the  Carthaginians  subjugated  Spain ;  the  Spanish, 
America  ;  and  the  British,  India." 

The  Phoenicians,  however,  though  very  jealous  of  their  commerce,  as 
appears  from  the  mystery  with  which  Herodotus  tells  us  they  surrounded  it, 
seem  not  to  have  been  bent  upon  conquest,  but  rather  on  extending  their 
trade  by  peaceful  colonization ;  still  they  did  not  entirely  abstain  from 
war  and  conquest.  "For  although  the  extent  of  their  territory,"  says 
Mr.  Heeren,  "  did  not  allow  of  their  raising  numerous  armies  from  among 
themselves,  they  very  early  adopted  the  system  of  carrying  on  their  wars 
by  means  of  hireling  troops :  a  system  to  which  all  commercial  states 
have  had,  and  always  must  have,  recourse,  in  their  continental  wars.    It 
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is,  however,  not  merely  the  relatively  small  number  of  idle  and  useless 
men,  nor  the  facility  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  which 
prevents  the  formation  of  powerful  armies  in  such  states ;  we  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  low  esteem  in  which  soldiers  are  held  in 
countries  where  the  merchants  are  everything,  and  especially  in  republics, 
where  the  hired  soldiers  are  regarded  as  the  paid  servants  of  the  citizens." 

Tyre,  therefore,  hired  troops  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  as  Carthage  did  from  almost  every  part  of  Africa  and  of  Europe 
known  to  antiquity.  The  other  Phoenician  cities  also  furnished  their 
contingents,  both  of  land  and  sea  forces.  From  these  states  the  garrison 
of  Tyre  itself  appears  to  have  been  taken.  "  They  of  Persia,  of  Lydia — 
Lud — and  of  Lycia — ^Phut,"  says  Ezekiel,  "  were  thy  warriors ;  they 
hanged  their  shields  and  helmets  in  thee ;  they  of  Arvad  were  in  thine 
army  about  thy  walls,  and  kept  watch  before  thy  walls ;  they  hanged  their 
shields  upon  thy  towers,  and  have  thus  made  thee  illustrious."*  Still  foreign 
mercenaries  were  probably  not  employed  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 

The  situation  of  PhoBnicia  rendered  it  impossible  for  its  inhabitants  to 
extend  their  territory  in  Asia  by  conquest ;  but  a  wide  range  was  open  to 
them  in  the  neighboring  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  of  all  these 
none  appears  to  have  had  greater  attractions  to  them  than  the  nearest 
and  largest — the  island  of  Cyprus.t  We  know  not  only  that  the  Tynans 
established  themselves  in  this  island,  but  also  that  they  made  it  one  of 
their  provinces ;  for  the  Cyprians  revolted  against  Tyre  when  Shalma- 
neser  invaded  Syria.  Cittiumt  was  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Tyrians 
Mpon  this  island,  which,  together  with  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  coasts,  they  named  after  this  city.  The  Tyrians  had  also 
colonists  in  the  other  cities  of  the  island. 

The  course  of  Phoenician  colonization  was  from  the  east  to  the  west 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  so  we  may  infer  from  the 
remains  of  early  traditions,  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  ancient 
history  of  this  people,  and  from  the  situation  of  their  country.  "  For 
what  else,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "was  that  Tyrian  Hercules, — of  whose 
expedition  to  Iberia,  to  make  war  upon  the  son  of  Chrysaor, — the  rich-in- 
gold — we  have  been  told — if  not  the  tutelar  god,  first  of  the  mother  nation, 
then  of  the  colonies  also  ;  and  thus  generally  the  symbol  of  the  Phoenician 
race  ?  And  the  history  of  his  expeditions  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, what  is  it,  if  not  an  allegorical  relation  of  the  outspread  of  the 
people  by  trade  and  navigation,  and  of  the  general  civilization  which 
resulted  therefrom  ?" 


•  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  10,  11.  t  Joeeph.  Ant.  ix.  14. 

X  Mr.  Heeren  thinks  Kittim  to  be  identical  with  Cittium.    That  thia  name  was  also  giren 
to  the  neighboring  islands,  seems  evident  from  Josepbus. 
33 
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The  Greek  poets  and  mythologists  have  banded  down  to  us  these  tradi 
tions,  though  transformed  to  various  shapes  and  even  confounded  with 
others,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  their  epic  poems  and  narrations.  Yet  Dio 
dorus  appears  nevertheless  to  have  preserved  the  pure  mythos  in  its  orig-i 
nal  shape.  * 

Hercules,  we  are  told,  undertook  his  expedition  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
which  assembled  at  Crete ;  an  island  forming  one  of  the  principal  links 
of  the  Phoenician  chain  of  colonies.  Its  place  of  destination  was  Spain, 
a  country  abounding  in  gold,  and  where  Chrysaor— the  father  of  Geryon — 
reigned.  Hercules  passed  through  Africa,  where  he  introduced  agriculture, 
and  built  the  great  city  of  Hecatompylos  ;t  and  from  thence  arrived  at  the 
strait,  which  he  crossed  even  to  Gades.  Spain  submitted  to  him,  and  he 
carried  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon  as  booty  ;  taking  his  way  back  through 
Gaul,  Italy,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Mr.  Heeren  has  given  the  following  plausible  explanation  of  this  all^o- 
rical  narration :  "  It  is  only,"  says  he,  "  among  a  maritime  people  that  this 
mythos  could  have  originated,  as  a  fleet  is  fitted  out  for  the  undertaking. 
That  this  took  place  at  Crete,  the  most  convenient  island,  shows  that  the 
party  did  not  extend  their  views  toward  the  western  Mediterranean,  until 
they  had  well  established  their  dominion  over  the  eastern  islands.  Neither 
did  they  undertake  these  expeditions  for  the  mere  purpose  of  destruction 
and  conquest.  They  carried  civilization  with  them ;  they  instructed  the 
barbarians  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  accustomed  them  to  fixed  dwell 
ings.  And  where  did  this  take  place  ?  Precisely  in  thos^  countries  which 
were  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians ;  that  is,  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 
But  the  express  object  of  this  expedition  was,  that  very  land  which  was 
the  main  source  of  Phoenician  wealth,  and  the  principal  *eat  of  its  trade ; 
namely,  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Spain.  Thus  jthe  traditions,  as 
they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  poets,  are  in  Accordance  with 
historical  facts.  The  Phoenicians  gradually  spread  themselves  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  came  at  last  to  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, and  even  went  beyond  them.  But  in  every  part  their  colonies  were 
confined  to  the  sea-coast,  and  hence  it  may  fairly  be  conbluded  that  they 
owed  their  foundation  to  commerce.-'t 


•  The  expedition  of  HercaleB  into  Spain  is  given  by  Diodorus  aa  the  t«nth  of  bis  labors.  Mr, 
Heereu  considers  the  whole  narrative  of  Diodorus  to  have  been  taken  directly  from  Tioiacus, 
or  borrowed  from  a  Greek  epic  poet,  who  had  transferred  the  Pbcenician  tradition  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules  to  the  Greek  Deity  of  the  same  name,  with  only  such  alterations  as  were  necessary 
to  the  plot  of  his  poem.  This  opinion,  he  thinks,  with  good  reason,  is  confirmed  by  what 
Diodorus  relates  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearicnslands,  among  whom  a  tradition  prevailed, 
that  Hercules  had  conquered  the  country  of  Geryon  on  account  of  its  treasures  of  silver  and 

tt'olf^-  .  .  .  • 

t  Hecatompylos  was  a  large  city  in  the  interior  of  the  Oarthaginiaa  dominions,  which 

afterwards  was  conquered  by  them.    Din.  lib.  1. 

X  Elfsearches,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2. 
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These  colonies  were  spread  in  a  very  unequal  manner  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  being  in  some  districts  crowded  and  numerous,  while 
in  other  parts  there  were  but  few,  or  even  none.  The  principal  colonial 
dominions  of  the  Phoenicians  were  also  the  principal  seats  of  their  trade. 
To  these  especially  belonged  the  territory  of  Carthage,*  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Spain.  Their  set- 
tlements were  more  rare  on  the  great  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean, 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  they  appear  to  have  considered  only  as  stations 
for  their  more  distant  navigation,  and  which  therefore  were  the  same  to 
them  in  their  voyages  to  Gades  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  as  is  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  modem  navigators  in  their  passage  to  India. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  the  first  nation  with  whom  the  Phoeni- 
cians came  in  contact ;  yet  a  comparison  of  the  situation  of  the  colofiies 
of  the  two  nations  would  almost  lead  one  to  conclude  that  a  tacit  agree- 
ment had  existed  between  them,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  each 
other's  way. 

It  appears  as  if  they  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  Greeks  many  countries 
which  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  they  had  colonized  at  a  very 
early  period.  They  left  to  them  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Black 
Sea,  southern  Italy  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast;  and  they 
scarcely  interfered  with  them  on  the  shores  of  Gaul.  But  in  their  colonial 
dominions,  properly  so  called,  they  would  on  the  other  hand  suffer  no  Greek 
or  other  foreign  settlements.  "The  stories,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "respecting 
their  sacrifices  of  strangers  to  their  gods,  seems  to  have  been  fictitious,  and 
spread  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  foreigners  from  their  colonies.'^ 

But  the  Phoenician  colonies,  favored  by  their  happy  situation,  rapidly 
increased  in  prosperity  and  soon  became  independent,  if  they  were  not  so 
from  the  first.  The  cause  of  this  is  very  evident.  The  Phoenicians 
like  many  of  the  commercial  nations  who  have  lived  after  them,  ex- 
tended their  settlements  beyond  the  limits  over  which  they  were  able  to 
maintain  their  authority.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Tyre  was  not 
situated  like  Carthage,  in  the  centre  of  Iier  colonies ;  consequently,  though 
perhaps  being  able  to  raise  equally  numerous  armies,  she  could  not  so 
easily  render  them  effective.  Carthage,  almost  without  effort,  could  trans- 
port her  armies  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  But  if  Tyre  had  made  the  attempt 
to  move  an  Asiatic  army  into  Spain,  it  is  probable  she  would  have  failed. 
If  we  therefore  except  the  neighboring  island  of  Cyprus  and  a  few  others 
of  more  importance  at  a  greater  distance,  especially  the  settlements  con- 
taining mines  worked  by  the  natives,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  relations  of 
Tyre  with  her  colonies  were  limited  to  the  ties  of  commerce,  and  the 
obligations  imposed  by  their  mutual  sense  of  justice,  and  that  these,  with 


*  Still  it  appears  to  me  questionable,  if  Carthage  itself  ever  was   dependent  upon  the 
mother  country. 
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their  religion,  formed  a  strong  bond  which  knit  the  whole  together.  This 
bond  was  the  common  worship  of  the  national  deities  by  common  rites  and 
sacrifices,  at  which  ambassadors,  sent  expressly  by  the  different  cities, 
assisted.  "Was  not  this  policy,*'  asks  Mr.  Heeren,  "though  generated,  as 
perhaps  it  was,  by  circumstances,  the  wisest,  best  and  most  rational,  which 
the  Phoenicians,  in  their  situation,  could  follow  ?  They  gave  up  nothing 
by  so  doing,  but  what  after  a  great  expense  of  labor  and  treasure  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish.  The  ports  of  their  colonies 
were  open  to  them ;  and  they  enjoyed  for  centuries  all  the  valuable  bless- 
ings which  a  peaceable  and  undisturbed  commerce  is  wont  to  bestow." 
Had  England  followed  the  same  wise  policy  in  regard  to  her  American 
eolonies,  the  United  States  would  perhaps  have  yet  remained  dependent 
upon  her ;  but  the  folly  and  pride  of  some  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  jealous 
rivalry  of  others,  caused  her  to  adopt  measures  at  once  unjust,  unwise, 
weak  and  vacillating,  and  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most 
precious  jewels. 

The  period  at  which  the  Phoenician  colonies  were  founded  can  only  be 
determined  in  a  general  manner.  That  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage  is 
uncertain.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of 
some  of  the  settlements  beyond  the  sea,  took  place  at  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  There  is  indeed  little  cause  to  doubt  the  early  foundation  of 
Tartessus  and  Gades,  and  there  is  none  at  all  respecting  the  migration  of 
Cadmus  to  Boeotia,  and  the  building  of  Thebes ;  facts  which  prove  that  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Phoenician  colonies 
were  founded  beyond  the  seas.  The  foundation  of  most  of  them,  however, 
was  probably  laid  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Phoenicia,  during  which  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  Tyre  made  wonderful  advances ;  that  is,  from  the 
year  1000  to  660  B.  C.  During  this  period  also,  according  to  the  best 
evidence  we  possess,  Utica  and  Carthage  were  founded,  as  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  are  expressly 
called  colonies  of  Tyre.  This  city  seems  not  to  have  acquired  much 
celebrity  until  about  that  period,  or  after  the  time  of  Homer,  who  seems  not 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  though  he  often  speaks  of  Sidon.  Still 
the  paintings  and  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  the  Egyptian  archaeologists,  indicate  that  the 
Tynans  in  a  still  remoter  period  were  very  powerful. 

After  these  preliminary  and  general  observations  we  will  now  take  a 
more  particular  view  of  the  Phoenician  colonies.  "It  is  thus  only,"  says 
Mr.  Heeren,  "  that  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world  can  be  obtained ;  it  will  also  pave  the  way  to  the 
inquiry  respecting  their  commerce." 

The  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  nearest  to  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  Cyprus 
and  Crete,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Sporides  and  the 
Cyclodes,  and  again,  those  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Hellespont, 
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almost  without  exceptions  were  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  cities 
on  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  credi- 
ble writers,  were  nearly  all  of  Phoenician  origin*  and  the  whole  island 
seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  Phoenician  province.  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  highest  importance  to  that  people,  as  it  supplied  them  in  abundance 
with  all  the  materials  for  ship  building.  The  mythology  of  Crete  proves 
that  the  Phoenicians  had  settled  there,  where  the  worship  of  Hercules  also 
was  naturalized ;  and  the  fable  of  Europa,  of  which  this  island  was  the 
scene,  was  certainly  of  Phoenician  origin.t  The  cities  of  the  isle  of  Rhodes,t 
Jalyssus,  Camirus,  and  Lindus,  followed  the  Phoenician  worship ;  and  the 
vestiges  of  it  in  the  lesser  islands  of  the  Archipelago  will  be  found  carefully 
collected  in  the  work  of  Bochart.§  The  Phoenicians  had  also  a  considera- 
ble establishment  on  the  island  of  Thasos,  on  the  Thracian  coast.  In 
one  of  their  voyages  of  discovery,  they  ascertained  that  the  mountains  of 
this  island  abounded  in  gold,  which  soon  attracted  hither  numbers  who 
worked  these  mines,  in  which  Herodotus  saw  the  shafts  and  galleries.il 

The  Phoenicians,  however,  left  or  were  driven  out  of  all  these  countries 
and  islands,  as  the  Carian  race,  and  the  Hellenic,  issuing  from  Greece, 
filled  with  their  colonies  not  only  the  islands  but  also  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor. 

There  is,  however,  no  account  of  the  Phoenicians  ever  engaging  in  any 
hostilities  with  the  Greeks  for  the  possession  of  these  countries,  probably 
because  the  principal  course  of  their  sea  trade  was  directed  to  other  re- 
gions, which  they  considered  more  productive  and  more  important;  or 
perhaps  it  was  their  expulsion  from  these  islands  that  turned  their  attention 
to  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Though  the  Phoenicians  had  no  colonies  on  the  Egyptian  coast,ir  they 
had  a  large  settlement  in  Memphis  itself,  where  one  'entire  district  was 
inhabited  solely  by  them.**  "  A  very  strong  proof,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "  that 
they  carried  on,  by  the  medium  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of 
Memphis,  a  part  in  the  primitive  caravan  trade  of  Eastern  Africa." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Etruscans  rather  than  the  Greeks  prevented 
the  Phoenicians  from  establishing  any  settlements  in  Italy,  because  we 


•  Diod  c.  ii. 

t  ApoUod.  iii.  1.  If,  as  Hoeck  has  rendered  probable,  Europa,  in  the  most  ancient  Phoe- 
nicinn  mytlios,  is  to  be  understood  not  as  signifying  a  part  of  the  world,  but  the  Phcenician 
deity,  Astarte,  whose  worship  was  spread  with  the  FhoBnician  colonies.  This  will  evi- 
dently confirm  the  interpretation  given  above  of  the  mythos  of  the  expedition  of  Hercalei. 
Note:  Researches,  vol.  11.  ch.  ii. 

t  Rhodes  itself,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  was  not  built  till  a  later  period. 

J  Bochart,  p.  406,  ||  Herod,  book  xi.  44,  and  vi.  47. 

%  **  Because,'*  says  Mr.  Heeren,  <<  it  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Egyptians  to  suffer 
no  vessels,  cither  of  their  own  or  of  foreigners,  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Nile."  Still  we 
know  that  Psammeticus  permitted  the  Greeks  to  found  mercantilo  establishments  in  Egypt 

•♦  Herod,  ii.  112. 
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know  that  they  endeavored,  with  all  their  might,  to  continue  to  retain  their 
footing  in  Sicily,  the  only  place  where  they  came  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Greeks,  as  declared  rivals.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  as  the  Greek 
writers  frequently  designate  the  Carthaginians  by  the  name  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, there  is  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  the  colonies  of  the 
former  and  of  the  latter.  But  still  there  are  decisive  proofs  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians Proper  had  founded  estabUshments  in  Sicily,  long  before  the  rise 
of  the  Carthaginian  powers.  "  Long  before  the  Greeks  emigrated  into 
Sicily,"  says  Thucydides,*  '*  the  Phoenicians  had  occupied  the  coast  of  that 
island,  and  tlie  smaller  one  in  its  neighborhood ;  but  when  the  Greeks 
began  to  frequent  it  they  retued  to  Motya,  Soloes,  and  Panormus."  Dio- 
dorus's  account  of  the  colonies  the  Phoenicians  Proper  successively  founded} 
— in  proportion  as  their  navigation  and  commerce  increased — in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  neighboring  islands,  is  still  more  conclusive. 

When  the  Carthaginians  began  to  be  powerful,  and  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  navigation  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  they  usually  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  mother-country,  and  inherited,  as  it  were, 
their  possessions  and  establishments,  by  sending  new  colonists  into  the  old 
places  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that 
those  very  cities  which  became  the  most  celebrated  of  Sicily — as,  for  exam- 
ple, Motya,  Soloes  and  Panormus  together  with  the  mountain  city  of 
Eryx,  where  the  worship  of  Astarte — or  Venus  Erycina — continued  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  Phoenician  civilization — were  also  among  the 
most  ancient  Phoenician  settlements. 

Though  the  Phoenicians  had  settlements  in  Sardinia,  they  never  made, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  least  pretension  to  dominion  over  that  island.  In 
regard  to  the  Balearic  islands,  Diodorus  tells  us  that  they  were  first  occu- 
pied by  the  Phoenicians,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  building  of 
Rome ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  from  the  records  of  this  famous  histo- 
rian, whether  he  is  speaking  of  the  Phoenicians  Proper  or  the  Carthagini- 
ans; but  Mr.  Heeren  considers  the  first  to  be  the  more  probable,  as  well 
from  this  connexion  in  which  this  passage  stands,}  as  from  the  respective 
situations  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  mentioned  ;  Tyre  being  then 
by  far  the  greater  and  more  powerful  commercial  city  of  the  two,  and  still 
in  full  possession  of  a  maritime  commerce  with  Spain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Spain  was  one  of  the  chief  colonial  coun- 
tries of  the  Phoenicians;  and  the  principal  seat  of  their  commerce.  The 
principal  settlemente  were  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present 
Andalusia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait,  fi:om  the  mouths  of  the  Anas — 
Guadiana — on  both  sides  of  the  Guadalquiver,  to  the  frontiers  of  Granada, 
and  even  to  Murcia.  The  aborigines  dwelling  in  this  district  were  the 
Tardetani ;  but  this  tribe  had  so  frequently  intermingled  with  the  Phceni- 


Thucyd.  vi.  2.    Polyb.  i.  55.     Diod.  i.  t  Diod.  b.  i.  X  Diod.  b.  i. 
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cians,  as  to  give  rise  along  the  coast  to  a  mixed  race,  who  were  called  the 
Bastuli.* 

When  H  is  remembered,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  tin  and  amber 
were  well-known  articles  of  Phoenician  commerce,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  had  been  in  existence  long  before  his  time. 
The  name  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus,  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  records  among 
the  tribes  descended  from  Noah  and  dispersed  after  the  flood,  cannot,  Mr. 
Heercn  thinks,  with  any  direct  certainty  be  referred  to  Spain  ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  allusions  made  by  Isaiaht  and  Ezekielt  to  the  ships  of 
Tarshish,  I  think  that  the  Mosaic  records  allude  to  the  tribe  that  inhabited 
the  district  of  Tartessus,  in  Spain  ;  though  I  know  well  that  few  will  be 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Phoenicians,  at  the  time  these  records  were  writ- 
ten, had  any  commercial  intercourse  with  Spain. 


*  It  appears  that  in  this  district  must  be  sought  the  celebrated  Tartessus,  Gndes,  Carteia, 
as  well  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  aud  there  is  but  little  difficulty  until  we  come  to  fix  the 
particular  situation  of  each.  The  embellishments  of  the  poets,  who  made  this  distant  region 
the  scene  of  many  of  their  fables,  have  so  confused  and  distorted  historical  facts,  that  at  last 
even  the  very  historians  themselves  knew  not  upon  what  to  rely.  Respecting  even  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions  have  been  held ;  some  have  sought  for 
them  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Gades ;  others  at  Gibraltar ;  and  others  elsewhere  ;  scarcely, 
however,  can  a  doubt  now  be  entertained,  but  that  the  rocks  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  upon 
which  Gibraltar  and  Centa,  on  the  opposite  coast,  now  stand,  gave  rise  to  this  appellation,  and 
to  the  long  chain  of  fables  which  refer  to  them.  Tartessus  is  surrounded  with  much  greater 
difficulties ;  a  river  Tartessus,  an  island  Tartessus,  a  place  Tartessus,  are  spoken  of,  and  have 
foeon  sought  for,  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another;  and  lastly,  we  are  told 
of  a  whole  district  by  the  name  of  Tartessus ;  but  as  in  ancient  geography  all  names  applied 
to  the  then  known  furthermost  countries  of  the  earth  are  vague  and  uncertain,  such  is  the 
case  with  this ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  determine  the  exact 
'spot  where  Tartessus  formerly  stood.  Among  the  oriental  nations,  who  heard  nothing  more 
from  the  Phcsnicians — who  would  not  give  any  explanations  on  that  subject — than  the  name 
of  this  distant  country,  it  was  considered,  in  a  general  manne^,.^as  the  furthermost  place 
towards  the  west,  without  any  one  being  able  to  give  more  accurate  information  respecting  it. 
But,  in  the  commercial  geography  of  the  Phoenicians,  Tartessus  was  evidently  understood 
to  designate  the  whole  of  southern  Spain,  that  had  beeu  subjected  to  their  authority.  It 
was  consequently  a  very  indefinite  term,  probably  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  West  Indies 
among  the  modems ;  and  thus  perhaps  we  have  a  river,  an  island,  or  a  territory  of  this 
name,  because  that  country  comprised  all  these.  Now  when  the  river  Tartessus  is  spoken 
of,  we  understand  it  to  be  the  BoBtis,  or  Guadalquiver,  which,  by  flowing  into  the  sea  in  two 
streams,  forms  an  island  where,  from  the  usual  commercial  policy  of  the  Phceniciaiis,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  their  first  settlement  was  made  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Strabo 
has  here  placed  the  city  of  Tartessus.  But  as  they  extended  their  dominion  the  name  ex- 
tended also ;  and  thus  arose  a  district  of  Tartessus  which  increased  to  a  considerable  size. 
The  name  Tartessus  was  also  applied  to  nearly  all  the  colonial  cities  in  the  neighborhood. 
These  are  Mr.  Heeren's  views  of  this  subject,  and  I  cannot  but  give  them  my  hearty  appro- 
bation ;  and  agree  with  him,  that  if  there  ever  was  a  city  Tartessus,  it  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  probably  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  colonies;  and  consequently  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  this  city  should  have  been  Seville — the  ancient  HisopoUs — as  this  city 
is  situated  too  far  from  the  coast  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians. 

t  Isaiah  xxiii.  t  Ezekiel  xxvii.  25. 
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Gades*  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  one  of  the  first  Phoenician  settle- 
ments of  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  same  time  with 
Utica ;  the  foundations  of  the  latter  city  took  place  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  before  that  of  Carthage.t  According  to  this  statement  the 
foundations  of  Gades  must  be  placed  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
time  when  it  is  generally  supposed  the  Trojan  war  took  place.  The 
same  account  is  also  given  by  Pemponius  Mela ;  and  although  these  state- 
ments  are  indefinite  as  regards  date,  yet  they  must  be  regarded  as  of  great 
value ;  because  they  very  clearly  prove,  that  the  most  lively  inlercouree 
with  Spain  existed  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Tyre,  and  of 
Phoenicia. 

From  the  little  we  know  of  the  mutual  relations  between  these  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  it  appears  that  the  Phoenicians  at  first  visited  new 
countries  merely  as  merchants,^  and  made  no  attempt  to  plant  settlements 
until  after  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  natives,  they  found  it  necessary 
for  the  enlargement  and  better  security  of  their  trade.  Whether  these 
colonies  from  the  beginning  were  dependent  upon  Tyre  is  uncertain ;  their 


*  Next  to  Tartessas,  the  ielaud  city  of  Gades,  or  Gadeix,  is  most  deserving  of  attention.  It 
was  a  general  maxim  of  the  Phcenicians,  as  well  as  the  Carthaginians,  to  choose  islands  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  continent  for  their  settlements ;  these  proving  the  most  secure  marts 
for  their  wares.  This  castom  they  also  preserved  in  Spain.  At  a  very  small  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  were  situated  two  small  islands  in  the  Athmtic 
Ocean.  The  largest  of  these  was  about  nine  miles  in  circamference,  and  from  its  situation 
and  state  left  nothing  to  wish  for.  The  smaller  island,  accordhig  to  Strabo,  usually  boro 
the  name  of  Erythea.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Gades  was  built  upon  this  latter  island. 
Here,  on  the  most  remote  point  of  the  known  world,  beyond  which  all  was  viewless,  except 
the  immeasurable  waste  of  ocean,  the  Phoenicians  fixed  their  abode  and  built  a  city,  that 
became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  world ;  and  which,  favored  by  its  fortunate  posi- 
tion, has  continued  such,  notwithstanding  all  the  political  and  commercial  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  up  to  the  present  day. 

This  enterprise  so  justly  celebrated  in  their  annals,  was  also  sung  by  the  poets;  who 
make  the  islands  of  Gades  and  Eiythea,  where  reigned  the  triple-bodied  Geryon,  the  furthest 
point  of  the  expedition  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  To  him,  we  are  told,  was  dedicated  the 
famous  temple  that  stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  largest  island,  and  which,  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity. 

A  third  city  equally  worthy  of  attention,  and  whose  name  already  betrays  its  Phoenician 
origin,  was  Carteia.  It  stood  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Gibraltar,  probably 
near  to  Algiziras.    This  city  Mr.  Heeren  supposes  to  have  been  identical  with  Calpe. 

Of  the  other  Phcenician  cities,  Malaco  and  Hisoaplis — the  present  Malaga  and  Seville — best 
deserve  notice.  The  first  derives  its  name  from  the  excellent  salt  fish  which  it  exported  in 
large  quantities,  as  Strabo  tells  us.  The  other  was  built  on  the  Guadalquiver,  at  the  highest 
point  of  tide-water,  and  where  it  was  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  bunhen. 

t  Velerius  Paterculus  (1.  i.  2,)  expressly  says,  that  Gades  was  founded  nearly  at  the  some 
time  as  Utica ;  and  adds,  that  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Cadrus ;  that  is,  about 
1100  B.  C.  Aristotle  has  recorded  the  date  of  the  foundations  of  (Jtica  in  his  work  De  Mtra- 
M,  c.  cxlvi ;  and  also  adds,  that  it  was  thus  stated  in  the  PhGBuician  annals :  *ev  ratr  ^oivuratr 
tvropiair.    See  Died,  book  1. — Heeren's  Researches,  vol.  ii,  chap.  2. 

tOiod.  book  1. 
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character,  so  far  as  their  object  was  the  working  of  the  mines,  seems  to 
decide  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  How,  unless  this  had  been  the  case, 
would  the  Tyrians  have  been  able  to  turn  them  to  so  good  an  account,  that 
they  should  have  been  represented  as  the  principal  source  of  their  opulence  ? 
How  else  would  they  have  kept  strangers  away  ?  The  numerous  emigra- 
tions that  were  constantly  taking  place,  as  well  as  the  intermixture  with 
the  natives,  seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  passage,  too,  in 
Isaiah,*  tends  to  show  that  their  dominion,  like  that  of  all  other  mining 
colonies  was,  not  very  mild.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain,  if  not  independent  from  the 
first,  became  so  at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  when  the  Phocsean  Greeks  first 
arrived  at  Phcenician  Spain — which  took  place  in  the  period  of  Cyrus,  or  in 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era — they  found  Tartessus  existing 
as  a  free  state,  with  its  own  kipg,  who  treated  the  Greeks  in  so  courteous 
a  manner,  as  plainly  to  show  that  be  was  not  unaccustomed  to  the  visits 
of  strangers.t  This  prince,  whose  reign  is  said  to  have  extended  to  eighty 
years,  was  named  Arganthonius.  There  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  but  that  the  territory  of  the  Phoenicians  upon  the  main  land  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  monarch  perfectly  inde- 
pendent. But  with  regard  to  Gades,  the  case  was  otherwise.  This  state 
appears  to  have  had  a  republican  government,  and  to  have  been  the  chief 
of  the  neighboring  small  colonies  on  the  coast,  much  the  same  as  Carthage 
was  in  Africa;  with  this  city  it  soon  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance, 
which  continued  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars,  to  whom  its  willing  sub- 
mission then  purchased  it  the  rights  of  municipality. 

The  columns  of  Hercules  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  world,  as  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  coimtries  beyond  these,  and  Gades,  were  enveloped 
in  the  thickest  obscurity,  which  the  Phoenicians  endeavored  to  increase 
by  a  mysterious  secresy.  We  hear  nothing  beyond  this  point  of  great  and 
flourishing  colonies,  such  as  Gades.  Strabo,  nevertheless,  speaks  of  no  less 
than  three  hundred  cities,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tyre  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  but  which  afterwards  fell  a  prey  to  the  Gcetuli 


*  See  Isaiah  xxiii.  10.    This  obscure  passage  is  thus  translated  by  the  learned  Gesenius : 

"TtaB  like  the  Nile,  through  thy  land,  O  daughter  of  Tarthlah, 
No  girdle  longer  obetmots  thee." 

Thus  Isaiah,  while  he  is  describing  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  cries  out  to  the  Tartessians,  "Rise 
now  for  liberty  in  your  emancipated  country,  for  your  chains  are  broken !"  The  exegetical 
commentator  may  decide  whether,  in  this  comparison  with  the  Nile,  the  expression  daughter 
of  Tarshish  alludes  to  the  Tartessian  people,  or  may  also  be  referred  to  the  river  Tartessus— 
the  Gnadalquiver— which  it  is  said  shall  as  freely  flow  through  the  free  country  of  TaVtessus 
ss  the  Nile  through  Egypt.  The  sense  is  the  same,  the  metaphor  alone  being  changed.— 
Researches,  book  ii.  chap.  2.    Gesenius  Oommen.  i.  732,  refers  the  words  to  the  people 

t  Herod,  b.  1. 
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and  Lybiatis.  This  number,  exaggerated  as  it  appears  to  be,  would  not 
make  the  fact  itself  improbable,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  be  opposed  by  the 
circumstance  of  Hanno's  having  described  the  coast  in  his  voyage,  as  a 
land  in  which  no  earlier  settlements  had  been  made.  The  date  of  Hauno's 
voyage,  however,  is  itself  uncertain,  and  it  may  very  well  have  happened, 
that  these  earlier  settled  colonies  were  destroyed  before  it  took  place. 
"  Who,"  asks  Mr.  Heeren  "  would  a  hundred  years  hence  be  able  to  find 
any  traces  of  the  present  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  if  it  should  be  their  lot  to  be  subjugated  and  destroyed  by  its 
savage  natives  ?" 

Another  tradition  was  spread  abroad  by  numerous  writers  of  antiquity 
respecting  a  large  island  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  which  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians.*  This  tradition  probably  refers  to 
Madeira,  and  the  statement  of  Diodorus  is  too  definite  to  give  us  room  to 
doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  Proper  settled  there  before  the  Carthaginians. 

"  The  whole  body  of  traditions  respecting  the  foitunate  isles  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "  which  poets  and  philosophers 
have  so  metamorphosed  and  adorned,  would  have  become  of  themselves 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  even  tliough  the  Phosnicians  had  not  designedly 
cast  over  them  a  veil  of  mystery ;  a  practise  which  they  also  followed 
with  regard  to  their  settlements  on  the  European  coasts,  of  which  they 
would  let  nothing  transpire,  although  the  wares  they  brought  from  them 
prevented  the  fact  of  their  visiting  them  from  remaining  altogether  a 
secret.t  It  would,  indeed,  be  entirely  at  variance  with  their  general  custom, 
and  with  their  whole  system  of  commercial  policy,  if  they  had  not  in 
various  places  of  the  nothern  coasts  of  Spain,  and  especially  in  the  Casi- 
terides — Scilly  islands — established  settlements,  although  no  definite 
account  of  them  had  been  preserved.  Let  no  warm  imagination,  however, 
refer  any  of  these  traditions  to  a  discovery  of  America.  The  Phoenicians 
might  very  well  circumnavigate  Africa  and  penetrate  to  the  Atlantic  Sea ; 
but  to  sail  across  that  ocean  to  America  was  almost  impossible,  for  their 
navigation,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  like  that  of  all  other  nations 
of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  was  confined  to  the  coasts.  Had,  indeed, 
any  accident  driven  a  single  ship  to  that  distant  shore,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  turned  the  discovery  to  any  advantage." 

On  the  nothern  coast  of  Africa  the  Phoenicians  had  another  wide  range 
of  colonies;  still  they  were  not  spread  over  this  whole  coast,  but  were 
mostly  settled  about  the  central  part,  which  attracted  thera  by  its  situation 
and  great  fertility,  and  afterwards  formed  the  proper  territory  of  Carthage, 
or  the  present  Tunis.  The  settlements  they  formed  here  were  convenient 
depots  for  their  more  distant  trade  to  the  west,  as  for  their  traflic  with  the 


*  Diod.  book  1.  \  Herod,  iu.  116. 
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interior  of  Africa,*  and  the  great  prosperity^  to  which  these  places  attained, 
is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  wise  foresight  with  which  they  had  been  chosen. 
Next  to  Utica,  Carthage  appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  Phoenician 
settlement  on  this  coast  of  Africa,  and  next  in  a  southern  direction,  Adrume- 
turn,  Tysdrus,  Great  and  Little  Leptis,  and  other  lesser  places  came,  which 
in  the  end  became,  not  exactly  subject,  but  rather  allies  of  Carthage,  and 
so  formed  together  a  federative  state,  which  took  its  name  from  that  of  the 
parent  country.  From  their  later  relations  with  Carthage,  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  within  a  short  period  each  had  formed  a  little  independent 
state,  with  its  own  proper  government  within  itself,  and  its  own  little 
territory  around  it,  without  any  further  connexion  with  the  mother  country 
than  a  mere  friendly  alliance. 

But  though,  as  I  before  observed,  the  principal  direction  in  which  the 
PhoBnician  race  extended  itself  by  colonization,  was  towards  the  west, 
there  are  some  traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  both  on  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  Gulf  It  seems  also  very  natural  that  as  soon  as  their  land  trade 
through  Asia  had  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  would  have 
been  induced  to  found  some  colonies  even  there.  The  names  of  two 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Tyrus  or  Tylos,  and  Aradus, 
appear  strikingly  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  here,  in  recent  times,  have 
been  discovered  vestiges  of  Phoenician  workmanship  and  architecture.  In 
another  letter  we  will  speak  more  fully  of  these  places. 

The  access  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  was  long  closed  to  the  Phoenicians  1  y 
the  Edomites  or  Idumaeans ;  but  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Edomites  by  David,  extended  its  boundaries  so  as  to 
take  in  Eloth  and  Eziongeber,  the  Phoenicians  did  not  let  the  opportunity 
escape  of  opening  the  way  to  them  by  treaty,t  and  "the  navigation,"  says 
Mr.  Heeren,  "  which  they  in  common  with  Solomon,  carried  on  upon  the 
Red  Sea,  drew  so  many  ,of  them  to  these  cities  that  they  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  their  colonies.  But  besides  this,  it  seems  that  the  Phoenicians 
fitted  out  ships  from  the  western  bay  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  present  Suez 
and  the  Herospolis  of  antiquity.  Theo'phrastus,  in  speaking  of  the  frank- 
incense trade  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentions  the  merchants  who  carried  on 
this  trade  in  their  ships,  from  the  city  of  Herospolis,  and  the  bay  named 
after  it,  with  the  land  of  the  Sabeeans.t  This  navigation,  too,  was  certainly 
ancient,  even  in  his  times.  Who  could  then  have  carried  it  on  except 
the  Phoenicians?" 

"  Thus  then,"  the  same  author  adds,  "  this  remarkable  people  spread 
themselves,  not  by  fire  and  sword,  and  sanguinary  conquests,  but  by  efibrts 
peaceable  and  slowei*,  yet  equally  certain.  No  overthrown  cities  and 
desolated  countries,  such  as  marked  the. military  expeditions  of  the  Medes 


•  Diod.  book  1.  t  1  Kings,  ix.  26  27.  t  Theophrastus  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4. 
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and  Assyrians,  denoted  their  progress ;  but  a  long  series  of  flourishing 
colonies,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  peace  among  the  previously  rude 
barbarians,  pointed  out  the  victorious  career  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules." 
Here  we  see  a  vindication  of  the  benevolent  plans  of  Providence,  and 
learn  why  it  was  permitted  to  the  Israelites  to  take  possession  of  Canaan, 
and  drive  away  its  ancient  inhabitants  to  cluster  on  the  coast,  or  to  seek 
refuge  in  foreign  countries ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies  were  founded  after  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of  Canaan. 
Had  not  the  Phoenicians  introduced  the  first  germs  of  civilization  among 
the  barbarous  nations  of  southern  and  western  Europe,  and  still  more 
through  their  colonies,  among  those  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and 
of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  mankind  would  now  have  been  far 
less  advanced  in  the  progress  towards  a  higher  state  of  civilization.  In 
all  ages,  commercial  communities  have  been  the  pioneers  of  knowledge 
among  barbarous  and  half  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  desire  of  wealth 
has  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  conferring 
benefits  upon  the  whole  human  family ;  and  thus  the  sordid  passions,  no 
less  than  the  noble  feelings  of  man,  have  been  made  to  promote  the  plana 
of  Providence. 


LETTER    XL. 


NAVIGATION    AND   COMMERCE   OF   THE    PHCENICIANS. 

"  Who  are  those  that  fly  like  a  cloud, 
And  like  doves  to  their  holes  7 

They  are  vessels  from  Spaiu,*  who  bring  thy  sons  from  afar  | 
Their  gold  and  their  silver  with  them." — Isaiah  iz.  8,  9. 

"  It  requires  no  great  sagacity,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "  to  develop  the  causes 
by  which  the  Phoenicians  became  a  commercial  and  seafaring  people. 
They  were  in  a  manner  constrained  to  it  by  their  situation ;  for  the  com- 
modities of  interior  Asia  becoming  accumulated  in  vast  quantities  upon 
their  coasts,  seemed  to  demand  a  further  transport.  It  would,  nevertheless, 
be  an  error  to  assume  this  as  the  first  and  only  impulse  to  their  naviga- 
tion, which  most  lilcely  had  the  same  origin  here  that  it  generally  had 
among  commercial  nations  ;  it  sprung  from  piracy.    The  seeming  advan- 


*  Tarshish  in  the  original. 
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tages  which  this  affords  are  too  near  and  too  striking  to  be  overlooked  by 

uncivilized  nations ;  while  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  peaceable  and 

regular  commerce,  are  too  distant  to  come  at  first  within  the  scope  of  their 

ideas.     It  was  thus  that  the  piratical  excursions  of  the  Normans  gave  the 

first  impulse  to  the  navigation  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe.    But 

amoDg  nations  who  are  not  like  the  African  nests  of  pirates,  held  back  by 

despotism  and  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  good  gradually  grows  out 

from  this  original  evil.    A  trifling  advance  too  in  civilization  soon  teaches 

raan  how  greatly  the  benefits  of  trade  surpass  those  of  plunder ;  and  as 

the  latter  diminishes,  the  former  increases." 

This  is  just  the  state  in  which  the  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  is  first 
presented  to  our  notice,  in  the  time  of  Homer.  At  this  period  they  are 
said  to  have  visited  the  Greek  islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  continents,  as 
robbers,  or  merchants,  according  to  circumstances.  They  came  with 
trinkets,  beads,  and  baubles,  which  they  sold  at  a  high  price  to  the  inex- 
perienced and  unwary  Greeks;  and  they  thus  found  opportunities  to 
kidnap  the  Greek  boys  and  girls,  whom  they  sold  at  a  great  price  in  the 
Asiatic  slave-markets,  or  who  were  redeemed  with  heavy  ransoms  by  their 
parents  and  countrymen.*  But  when  the  Greeks  grew  formidable  upon 
the  seas,  and  the  Athenian  and  Ionian  squadrons  covered  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  relations  between  them  and  the  Phcenicians  must  naturally 
have  assumed  a  different  aspect,  as  piracy  was  then  no  longer  tolerated. 
The  connexion,  however,  between  these  two  nations  seems  to  have  been 
very  slight  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
active  intercourse  between  Tyre  and  Athens,  or  Corinth ;  and  no  vestiges 
of  commercial  treaties,  such  as  frequently  were  concluded  between 
Carthage  and  Rome.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  presumed  to  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  commercial  jealousy ;  besides,  the  principal  course 
of  trade  among  all  great  maritime  nations  must  ever  be  directed  towards 
their  colonies.  The  Greeks  could  also  the  more  easily  abstain  from 
purchasing  of  the  Phcenicians,  as  they  could  import  nearly  all  the  wares 
they  required  from  their  own  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  maintained 
the  same  intercourse  with  the  countries  of  inner  Asia  as  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  obtained  and  exported,  in  a  great  degree,  the  same  Asiatic  merchan- 
dise. To  these  reasons  for  the  little  intercourse  between  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks,  must  also  be  added,  that  during  the  greatest  splendor 
of  the  latter — that  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars — the 
Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians  were  not  only  rivals,  but  open  political  enemies. 
The  hatred  of  the  Phoenicians  against  the  Greeks,  is  proved  by  nothing 
more  fully  than  by  their  willingness  to  lend  their  fleet  to  the  Persians ; 
and  by  the  active  part  they  took  in  the  several  Persian  expeditions  to 
Greece. 

*  See  Odyn.  zi.  402,  etc.,  and  Herodotas,  book  i. 
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The  Phoenicians,  however,  still  possessed  the  advantage  of  furnishing 
the  Greeks  with  certain  articles  of  the  most  costly  description,  and  in 
great  demand,  which  could  be  obtained  only  from  the  Phoenicians.  To 
these  belonged  especially,  perfumes  and  spices,  which  they  imported  from 
Arabia,  and  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Greeks,  in  their 
sacrifices  to  the  gods.  They  also  provided  them  with  the  manufactures 
of  Tyre ;  its  purple  garments,  its  rich  apparels,  its  jewels,  trinkets,  and 
other  ornaments,  which  could  be  obtained  nowhere  else  of  so  excellent 
workmanship,  or  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  fashion. 

It  is  therefore  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  with  their  own  colonial 
countries,  and  more  particularly  with  Spain,  that  especially  demands  our 
attention. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  all  commercial  stales  in  their  infancy, 
regarded  the  representative  of  the  value  of  things  more  important  than 
the  things  themselves,  and  consequently  they  preferred  the  possession  of 
countries  producing  silver  and  gold.  The  working  of  mines,  therefore, 
was  the  busine.ss  to  which  they  most  sedulously  applied  themselves ;  and 
nothing  could  cause  them  to  desist,  if  gold  or  silver  mines  were  the  object 
that  called  forth  their  enterprising  spirit.  This  passion  to  obtain  the 
precious  metals,  induced  them  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  Arabian  desert 
and  of  the  Red  Sea,  until  they  reached  Happy  Arabia  and  the  Ethiopian 
coasts;  and  the  same  desire  made  them  patiently  endure  the  long  sea 
voyages  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  western  boundaries  of  Africa  and  of  Europe. 

Spain  was  the  Pern  of  the  Phoenicians.  She  was  in  ancient  times  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  for  silver,  and  had  also  an  abundance  of  gold 
and  of  the  less  precious  metals,  among  which,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Strabo,  tin  was  the  principal.  The  most  productive  mines  of  silver  were 
found  in  the  districts  which  the  Phoenicians  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish.  When  the  Phoenicians  first  anived  in 
Spain,  it  is  said  they  found  silver  there  in  such  abundance,  that  they  not 
only  loaded  their  ships  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  but  made  their  common 
utensils,  anchors  not  excepted,  of  this  metal.  Thus  laden,  they  returned 
to  their  country,  which  lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  this  rich 
region,  and  in  founding  the  colonies  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.* 
When  the  Phoenicians  first  settled  here,  artificial  mine-works  were  super- 
fluous, because  the  silver-ore  lay  exposed  to  view,  and  they  had  only  to 
make  a  slight  opening  to  obtain  it  in  abundance.!  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  themselves  were  so  unacquainted  with  iti?  value,  that  tliey 
made  their  most  common  instruments  of  this  metal.  The  demands  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  their  avidity  to  possess  it,  first  taught  the  natives  of 


*  See  Arist  de  Mirab.  czlvii  t  Strabo,  b.  i. 
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Spain  the  value  of  silver.  Though  at  first  these  strangers,  who  brought 
with  them  many  useful  things,  might  have  been  welcome  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  lot  of  the  latter  became  very  wretched  when  the  insatiable 
foreigners  saw  it  necessary  to  open  the  mines,*  in  order  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  cargoes  for  their  ever-returning  fleets. 

But  in  addition  to  the  mines,  the  Phoenicians  were  attracted  to  Spain 
by  the  great  fertility  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  as  is  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus.  Spain,  we  are  tdid  by  these 
writers,  was  regarded  as  the  only  country  that  was  at  once  rich  in  metals, 
in  corn,  in  wine,  in  oil,  wax,  fine  wool,t  and  fruits,  which,  under  its  genial 
sun,  attained  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  trade  in  salt-fish  was  also  a 
branch  of  the  earliest  commerce  of  Spain. 

The  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  with  their  Spanish  settlements  was  carried 
on  by  barter,  as  we  are  told  by  Ezekiel  and  Diodorus.  They  brought  on 
their  side  Tyrian  wares — ^probably  linen — the  usual  clothing  of  Spain ; 
perhaps,  also,  trinkets  and  toys,  and  such  articles  of  finery  as  are  eagerly 
coveted  by  barbarians.  In  exchange  for  these,  they  obtained  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country,  among  which  silver  was  received — ^not  as 
money — but  as  merchandise. 

From  Gades  the  Phoenicians  fitted  out  their  vessels  for  the  tin-islands 
and  the  amber-coasts;  but  where  these  are  to  be  sought  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, for  they  were  kept  a  secret,  as  it  was  greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  keep  away  all  rivals,  especially  from  the  amber-trade,  whose  high  price, 
equal  to  that  of  gold,  would  have  been  much  reduced  by  competition. 
Still  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  British  isles  were  the  seat 
of  the  tin-trade ;  though  nothing  is  known  beyond  conjecture  respecting 
the  native  country  of  amber.  It  is  however  probable,  that  the  Phoenician 
ships  visited  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  coast  of  Prussia.^ 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with 
Sicily  and  Carthage.  It  would  appear  from  Diodorus,  as  if  their  settle- 
ments in  both  these  countries  were  founded  with  no  other  object  in  view, 
than  that  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  Spain ;  and  so  far  as  Sicily  alone 
is  concerned,  he  seems  to  be  right.  It  was  very  natural  that,  during 
such  a  long  voyage  in  those  early  times,  they  should  feel  the  want  of  a 
harbor  to  which  they  might  retreat  in  case  of  storms  or  accidents.     And 


*  The  narrative  of  Diodoms  proves  that  shafts  were  opened,  and  the  suhterraneous  water 
forced  oat  by  machines. 

f  So  excellent,  according  to  Strabo,  was  even  fhen  the  Spanish  fleeces,  that  a  talent  was 
given  for  a  ram  of  this  breed. 

t  Althoagh  the  navigation  of  the  PhoBnicians  was  along  the  coast,  yet  it  must  not  be 
nnderstood  to  have  confined  them  always  to  the  shore,  and  to  have  prevented  them  at  all 
times  fi-um  braving  the  open  sea.  "  If  this  had  been  the  case,*'  asks  Mr.  Fleeren,  "  how 
could  they  haVe  performed  the  voyages  across  the  Mediterranean?" 
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although  they  here  established  a  barter-trade  with  the  natives,  and  thus 
managed  to  get  possession  of  the  rich  produce  of  the  islands  for  them- 
selves, yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  soon  deprived  them  of  all,  except 
the  original  object  of  their  settlement. 

The  case  was  unquestionably  different  with  regard  to  Africa.  If  we 
merely  look  at  the  long  line  of  commercial  establishments  formed  upon 
this  coast,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  them  all  intended  solely  for  the 
preservation '  of  the  trade  with  Spain.  Though  unfortunately  we  have 
not  the  least  positive  information  respecting  the  commerce  with  these 
African  colonies ;  yet  if  the  nature  of  things  alone  should  not  establish  its 
existence,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  close  and  friendly  alliance  which 
Carthage  always  maintained  with  Tyre.  Mindful  of  their  Plicenician 
origin,  the  Carthaginians  sent  sacred  embassies  upon  certain  occasions  to 
the  temple  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  Persons  on  such  an  errand  were 
found  in  that  city  when  captured  by  Alexander  ;*  and  during  its  siege  the 
Tyrians  sent  part  of  their  treasures,  together  with  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  to  Carthage,  where  they  found  a  secure  place  of  refuge.t 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  towards  the  west,  let  us  now  turn  our 
course  eastwards,  and  trace  their  progress  upon  the  two  great  south- 
western gulfs  of  Asia,  the  Arabian  and  Persian.  It  is  however,  evident, 
that  their  navigation  here  could  not  have  a  like  undisturbed  continuance 
with  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  because,  as  the  proper  dominions  of 
the  PhcBnicians  never  extended  as  far  as  to  either  of  these  gulfs,  it  depended 
upon  their  political  relations  to  determine  how  far  they  could  make  use 
of  the  harbors  they  possessed  on  these  shores. 

"Their  navigation  upon  the  Arabian  Gulf,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "arose  out 
of  their  connexion  with  the  Jews,  and  the  extension  of  the  dominions  of 
the  latter  under  David."  But  I  think  that  the  words  which  inform  us 
that  Hiram  sent  "shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the 
servants  of  Solomon,"t  indicate  that  these  Phoenician  seamen  had  previ- 
ously navigated  the  Red  Sea,  and  were  therefore  well  acquainted  with  its 
waters.  I  think,  therefore  Mr.  Heeren  may  possibly  be  mistaken,  when 
he  says,  that,  respecting  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Phoenicians  upon  the  Arabian  Gulf,  history  leaves  us  in  no  doubt,  and  that 
it  certainly  took  place  under  Solomon,  from  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber.J  Still  I  concede  that  from  that  time  they  may  have  begun  to 
carry  on  a  regular  trade  from  these  parts,  and  that  so  far  Mr.  Heeren  may 
be  right 

In  regard  to  the  situation  of  CFphir,  whither  Hiram  and  Solomon  are 


*  Arian,  b.  ii  24.  t  Diod.  book  ii.  '  t  See  1  KmgB,  ix.  37. 

f  These  pom  were  situated  on  the  two  points  where  the  (Elanitic  gnlf  of  the  Bed  Sea  ends. 
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^id\o  have  sent  tbeir  ships,  much  difTerence  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
learned,  many  of  whom  have  wasted  considerable  time  and  labor  on  this 
topic.  Some  would  have  it  in  Ceylon,  others  in  Happy  Arabia,  and  others 
again  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Heeren's  opinion,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable.  He  says,  "that  like  the  name  of 
Thule  and  Tartessus  and  others,  we  may  safely  infer  that  Ophir  denotes 
no  particular  spot,  but  a  certain  region  or  part  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
East  or  West  Indies  in  modern  geography;  and  that  Ophir  was  the 
general  name  for  the  rich  countries  of  the  south,  lying  on  the  African, 
Arabian,  and  Indian  coasts,  as  far  as  at  that  time  known  ;  and  that  when 
the  Phoenicians  entered  upon  this  new  line  of  trade,  they  only  took 
possession  of  a  previously  well-established  navigation,  and  in  nowise  set 
out  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery." 

From  its  occupying  three  years,  as  is  said,  to  perform  this  voyage,  it 
might  at  first  appear  to  have  been  to  a  very  distant  region ;  but  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  half-yearly  monsoons,  and  that  the  vessels  visited 
the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  and  also 
that  the  expression,  in  the  third  year*  may  admit  of  an  explanation  that 
would  much  abridge  the  total  duration,  the  distance  will  not  appear  so 
great.  The  commodities  which  they  brought  back  with  them,  prove  also 
that  they  visited  the  countries  just  now  alluded  to,  especially  Ethiopia, 
and  probably  India.t 

We  learn  from  the  Hebrew  writings,  that  the  profits  of  this  navigation 
were  immense ;  but  even  if  not  exaggerated,  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
supposed  that  Tyre  was  indebted  to  this  trade  for  her  power  and  opulence. 
It  seems  very  evident  that  this  trade  was  very  limited,  and  it  formed  the 
lesser  branch  of  Phoenician  commerce — as  the  merchants  procured  the 


*  Heeren'fl  SesearcfaeB,  vol.  ii.  ch.  3.  As  the  periodical  winds  of  the  Arabian  Gnlf  yarj 
firom  those  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  the  same  soatherlj  wind  contiones  to  blow  only  for  three 
months — ^namely,  from  January  to  April — a  yessel  coasting  along  the  shores  of  India, 
of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Arabia,  and  which  would  naturally  touch  and  trade  at  several  places, 
could  not  return  the  same  year  it  set  out  If,  for  instance,  it  left  CElana  in  the  month 
of  October  it  would  be  unable  to  return  with  the  south  wind  into  the  Gulf  before  the 
spring  of  the  third  year  from  its  departure.  Thus  the  year  of  its  return  would  be  the 
third  in  number,  although  its  absence  in  reality  would  be  but  eighteen  months.  Salt, 
(Travels  to  Abyssinia,  p.  103 )<  in  contradicting  the  statements  of  Bruce,  says  that  the 
Arabians  perform  this  voyage  in  one  year;  but  he  does  not  mark  the  date  of  their  departure 
from  (Elana,  nor  reckon  the  time  spent  at  their  immediate  stations,  which  seems  to  be  the 
essential  point 

t  2  Cbron.  ix.  21, — According  to  Michaeli's  translation.  But  the  place  spoken  of  in  this 
verse  is  Tarshish,  which  Mr.  Heeren  himself  acknowledges,  as  we  have  seen,  to  denote 
Spain,  and  which  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Still,  some  of  the  merchandise  spoken  of  in 
this  place,  as  for  instance,  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks,  prove  that  it  could  not  be  Spain  from 
which  these  were  brought,  as  they  were  not  there  to  be  found ;  but  in  Ethiopia  and  in  India. 
Oonsequently,  the  name  Tarshish,  as  some  have  supposed,  must  have  boon  given  to  other 
places  besides  Spain ;  or  the  author  of  the  Chronicles,  or  his  copyists,  committed  an  error. 
34 
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same  commodities  by  another  route ;  besides^  no  dimination  is  obeer^able 
in  the  splendor  of  Tyre  after  the  probable  interruption  of  this  navigation, 
when  the  Jews  were  driven  from  these  two  seaports^  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  presume  to  have  taken  place  during  the  civil  wars  thai  arose 
upon  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  the  Ekiomites  revolted. 

The  case  was  different  with  their  navigation  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  For 
though  the  exact  point  to  which  they  traded  to  the  Arabian  Sea  is  uncer- 
tain, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  this  point  they  had  a  communis 
cation  with  the  Indian  coasts.  But  as  the  Phoenicians  shared  only  in  the 
trade  across  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  Babylonian  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans, we  shall  dwell  on  this  subject  in  another  place. 

Besides  the  regular  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  accustomed 
to  fit  out  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  which  often  led  the  way 
to  an  enlargement  of  their  commerce;  though  they  sometimes  had  no 
other  results  than  the  extension  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  Hero- 
dotus has  preserved  some  particulars  respecting  a  few  of  these  enterprises. 
In  one  of  them  towards  the  Hellespont,  which  they  undertook  at  a  very 
early  period  to  explore  Europe,  they  discovered  the  isle  of  Thasos,  opposite 
the  Thracian  coast,  and  were  amply  repaid  for  their  pains  by  its  productive 
gold  mines,  which  they  worked  with  wonderful  skill,  as  Herodotus  tells  us. 
But  the  same  writer  also  relates  that  this  people,  by  the  command  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  Necho,  undertook  and  successfully  performed  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa,*  as  I  have  elsewhere  nWntioned.  Many  doubts  have 
been  expressed  in  regard  to  this  circumnavigation,  and  among  others  by 
Mannert,t  and  Gosselin.t  But  Rennel  and  Heeren  have  most  ably  refuted 
their  objections.    That  no  advantage  was  taken  of  this  discovery,  was 


*  "  That  Africa  is  closely  smroiiiided  by  the  sea,  except  where  it  borden  on  Asia,  Necho^ 
king  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  first  we  know  of  to  prove.  That  prince.  faaTing  finished  his 
repair  of  the  canal  leading  oat  of  the  Nile  into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  dispatched  certain 
natives  of  Phoenicia  on  ship-board,  with  orders  to  sail  back  throogh  the  Pillars  of  Hercnlea 
into  the  North  (Mediterranean)  Sea,  and  so  return  to  Egypt  .  The  Phcniicians  conseqnently 
having  departed  oat  of  the  Erythnean  Sea,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  in  the  Southern  Sea ; 
when  it  was  autamn  they  would  put  ashore,  and  sowing  the  land,  whatever  might  be  the 
part  of  Libya  they  had  reached,  await  there  till  the  harvest  time ;  having  reaped  their  corn 
they  continued  their  voyage ;  thas,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  and  passing  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercales  in  the  third,  they  came  back  into  Egypt,  and  stated  what  is  not  credible 
to  me,  (Herodotus,)  but  may  be  so  perhaps  to  others,  namely,  that  in  thetr  circamna\'igation 
of  Libya  (Africa)  they  had  the  sun  on  the  right  hand,  (that  is  on  the  north.)'* — Herod,  book 
4,  c.  xlii.  Just  the  very  circumstance  that  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  sun  was  said  to  have 
been  to  the  right  or  north  of  those  who  executed  this  expedition,  is  an  evidence  that  the  cir- 
cumnavigation had  really  taken  place ;  because,  as  they  had  passed  the  equator  they  must 
have  had  the  sun  to  the  right;  but  which  circumstance,  as  then  nnknown,  and  scarcely  then 
imaginable,  appeared  incredible  to  Herodotus. 

t  Geographic  der  Griechen  and  Romer,  i.  49,  etc. 

t  Beserches  sur  la  Gcographie  des  Anciens,  i. 
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probably  owing  to  the  check  the  Phoenicians  as  well  as  the  Egyptians 
shortly  afterwards  received  from  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Mr.  Heeren  thinks  that  the  Phcenicians  carried  the  nautical  art  to  the 
highest  degree  at  that  time  known,  or  of  which  it  was  then  capable ;  and 
says  that  they  gave  a  much  wider  scope  to  their  enterprises  and  discoveries 
than  either  the  Venitians  or  Genoese  during  the  middle  ages.  Though  I 
may  entertain  some  doubt  of  the  former  of  these  opinions,  I  fully  agree 
with  this  learned  historian  in  regard  to  the  latter.  *'^eir  numerous 
fleets,"  he  adds,  "  were  scattered  over  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  Tyrian  pennant  waved  at  the  same  time  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
on  the  shores  of  Ceylon." 


LETTER  XLI. 

MANUFACTURES   AND   LAND   TRADE   OF  THE    PHOSNICIANS. 

The  merchandise  exported  by  the  Phoenicians  consisted  partly  in  the 
produce  of  their  own  industry  and  skill ;  but  in  a  still  greater  extent  of 
the  wares  they  received,  or  imported  themselves,  from  the  countries  of 
Asia.  The  raw  materials,  which  their  art  and  labor  fashioned,  must 
have  been  drawn  from  abroad,  as  their  own  little  territory  could  have  sup- 
plied but  a  very  small  portion  of  what  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  their  numerous  and  large  customers,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  From 
these  circumstances  it  is  therefore  very  evident  that  the  Phcenicians  must 
have  had  an  extensive  trade  by  land ;  and  although  nc^  express  informa* 
tion  respecting  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  yet  Ezekiel  makes  many 
allusions  to  this  traffic* 

Among  the  inventions  of  the  Phoenicians,  their  dyes  held  indisputably 
the  highest  rank.     The  beautifully  colored  garments  of  Sidon  are  cele- 


*  The  whole  of  the  xxvii  chapter  of  Ezekiel  refers  to  this  subject,  and  is  very  yalaable 
for  the  historical  information  it  conveys.  As  for  instance,  it  contains  a  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  commercial  countries  so  precise,  that  one  might  almost  imagine  Ezekiel  had  a  map 
of  the  world  before  him.  It  relates  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  land-trade  of  Tyre,  then 
threatened  with  rain  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  diflSculties  which  occur  in  regard  to  the 
geographical  names  have  been  satisfactorily  removed,  or  at  least  as  far  as  possible,  by  Boc> 
hart  and  Michaelis.  Without  these  contemporary  documents,  the  extent  of  Tyrian  commerce 
might  have  been  conceived,  but  could  not  have  been  proved ;  for  the  statements  of  the 
Greek  writers  upon  this  subject  are  extremely  short  and  meagre.  The  sketch,  however,  of 
the  Hebrew  poet  affords  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  great  international  commerce  of 
the  interior  of  Asia,  which  enlarges  our  narrow  ideas  of  ancient  trade,  by  showing  us  that  it 
connected  nearly  all  the  countriea  of  the  known  world. — Heeren's  Researches,  vol.  ii.  ch.  4. 
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brated  by  Homer,  and  the  Tynan  purple*  unquestionably  formed  one  of 
the  most  general  and  principal  articles  of  luxury  in  antiquity. 

Another  product  of  PhcBnician  skill  was  glass  ;  of  which  they  are  said 
to  have  been  the  inventors,  and  long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  manufacture.t 
The  glass-manufactories  continued,  according  to  Pliny,  during  a  long  suc- 
cession of  centuries ;  their  principal  seats  were  at  Sidon  and  the  neighbor- 
ing Sarepta. 

The  Phceniojuis  used  to  cover  the  ceilings  and  the  walls  of  their  apart- 
ments with  gmB&',t  but  no  window-panes  appear  to  have  been  used 
among  them.. 

Under  this  head  of  Phoenician  industry  may  also  be  ranged  ornaments 
of  dress,  implements,  utensils,  and  various  trinkets.  The  nature  of  their 
trade,  which  for  a  long  time  was  confined  to  a  traffic  by  barter  with  rude 
uncultivated  nations,  among  whom  such  commodities  have  always  a  quick 
sale,  must  at  a  very  early  time  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  branch 
of  industry.  Homer  mentions  a  skilfully  wrought  chain  of  amber  and 
gold  brought  in  Phoenician  ships  into  Greece.  §  Ezekiel  speaks  of  artificial 
i|vorks  in  ivory,  supplied  by  their  trade  with  India  and  Ethiopia;  and 
"  How  many  other  branches  of  their  skill  and  industry,"  says  Mr.  Heeren, 
inquiringly,  ''may  the  lack  of  information  have  consigned  to  forgetful- 
nessril 


*  It  IB  an-  error  to  consider  thta  purple  as  of  one  particalar  color.  The  expression 
among  the  ancients  signified  rather  tlie  whole  class  of  dyes  mannfactared  from  an  animal 
substance ;.  namely  the  fluid  of  the  shell-fish.  It  thus  formed  a  distinct  species  of  dye,  difier- 
ing  from  the  vegetable  dye,  which  was  composed  of  Tarious  vegetables,  (colors  herbacei.) 
Now  the  first  species  comprised  not  merely  one,  but  a  great  number  and  variety  of  colors ; 
not  only  purple,  but  also  light  and  dark  purple,  and  almost  every  shade  between.  There 
were  two  species  ofstestaceous  animals  made  use  of  for  this  dye;  one,  6iM»»a«m,  found 
in  clifis  and  rocks;  the  other,  purpora,  (the  proper  purple  shell,)  was  taken  from  the 
sea.  They  were  both  found  in  such  great  quantities  that,  according  to  Pliny's  expres- 
sion they  covered,  as  it  were,  the  shore ;  and  not  merely  on  the  Phcsnician  coast,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  countries 
most  celebrated  for  them  were  the  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  SicUy,  and  in  the  Atlantic, 
the  coast  of  Britain. 

The  best  works  upon  the  dyes  of  PhcBnicia  have  been  written  by  Italians.  The  chief 
work  is  Amati  de  RettUutione  Pvrpurianm,  To  this  is  appended  a  Treatise  by  Copdli,  de  An- 
tigua et  nupera  Pvrpura.  An  excellent  addition  to  these  two  works  is  contained  in  Don 
Michaele  Rosa's  Dittertainone  delta  Porpore  e  delta  Materie  VeeUarie  Pretso  gU  Antidii, 

t  The  sand,  or  vUrum,  used  for  this  purpose,  was  found  in  the  southern  districts  of  Phosnicia, 
near  the  little  river  Betutj  which  rose  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  out  of  the  Lake  Oendova, 
(probably  Megiddo.) 

X  The  various  significations,  however,  in  which  the  Greek  expression  9oX»r  is  used,  and 
which  properly  means  any  transparent  material,  as  crystal,  various  kinds  of  stones,  and  the 
like,  render  it  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  glass  itself,  or  some  other 
transparent  substance,  is  spoken  of. 

$  Odys.  XV.  459. 

N  "  If  we  may  assume,"  says  the  ssme  writer,  "  that  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  Jewish 
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The  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  nations  of  the  interior  of  Asia, 
may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  branches,  according  to  its  three  principal 
directions.  The  first  of  these  comprises  the  southern  trade,  or  the  Arabian- 
East-Indian,  and  the  Egyptian ;  the  second,  the  eastern,  or  the  Assyrian, 
and  Babylonian  ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  north,  or  the  Armenian-Cau- 
cassian. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  various  particulars  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  and 
other  writers,  that  the  first  of  these  three  branches  of  commerce  was  the 
most  important.  We  call  it  the  Arabian-East-Indian,  not  because  we 
assume  it  as  proved  that  the  Phoenicians  themselves  journeyed  over  Arabia 
to  India,  but  because  they  procured  the  merchandise  of  the  East  Indies  in 
Arabia,  which  at  that  time  was  the  great  market  for  Indian  wares.  With 
regard  to  Arabia  itself,  however,  they  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  every 
part  of  it,  even  its  eastern  coast,  and  that  bordering  on  the  Arabian  Sea. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Yemen  was  particularly  important  in  two 
respects :  first,  on  account  of  its  own  productions ;  and  secondly  as  the 
great  mart  of  Indian  and  Ethiopian  merchandise,  as  we  we  see  by  the 
following  passage :  "  Wadan  and  Javan  brought  thee  (Tyre)  from  Sanaa 
sword-blades,  cassia  and  cinnamon,  in  exchange  for  thy  wares.  The  mer- 
chants of  Saba  and  Racma  traded  with  thee ;  the  best  spices,  precious 
stones,  and  gold  brought  they  to  thee  for  thy  wares.  Haran,  Canna,  Aden, 
and  Sabao,*  traded  with  thee."t  These  places  were  situated  in  the  two 
districts  of  Hadramaut  and  Sedscar,  the  richest  and  most  fertile  of  Yemen. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  however,  was  not  confined  merely  to 
Southern  Arabia,  but  stretched  along  the  eastern  coast  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  "  The  sons  of  Daden  carry  on  thy  trade,  and  to  large  countries 
went  thy  merchandise ;  with  horn,  ivory,  and  ebony,  did  they  requite,  thee 
for  thy  ware8."t  But  if  these  words  prove  an  intercourse  between 
Phoenicia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  also  show  the  connexion  that 
existed  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  inhabitants  of  India.  The 
large  countries  to  which  the  Phoenician  trade  extended  beyond  Daden, 


ladies  were  of  Pbcenician  mannfactnre,  which  cau  scarcely  be  doabted,  then  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  iii.  18—28  will  give  ns  a  more  accurate  view  of  them."  **  Id  that  day  will  the  Lord 
take  away  the  ornaments  of  feet-bockes,  and  the  cauls,  and  the  little  moons ;  the  ear-rings 
and  the  little  chains;  (bracelets?)  and  the  veils;  the  frontlets,  and  the  feet  chains,  and  the 
girdles,  and  the  smelling  bottles,  and  the  amulets ;  the  rings  for  the  fingers,  and  the  nose- 
rings ;  the  holiday  clothes,  and  the  petticoats,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  pockets;  the  mirrors, 
and  the  shifts,  and  the  tarbans,  and  the  flowers."  (Gesenias's  translation  in  Grerman.)  In 
the  following  verse  is  mentioned,  *'  the  well -curled  locks,*'  etc. 

*  Some  of  these  places,  as  Adon,  Canna,  Haran,  all  celebrated  seaports  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  well  as  Sanaa  and  Saba,  or  Mariaba,  still  the  capital  of  Yemen,  have  retained  the  names 
unchanged  to  our  day. 

t  Ezekiel  xzvii.  19 — 24  — According  to  the  celebrated  Michaelis's  translation. 

X  Ezekiel  kzvii.  15.  Michaelis^s  translation.  Daden  isonei>f  the  Boharien  islands  on  tho 
Persian  Gulf. 
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could  be  no  other  than  India ;  if  this  be  not  evident  from  the  situation  of 
that  country,  it  seems  sufficiently  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  commo- 
dities mentioned.  Ivory  and  ebony  could  have  been  procured  in  Daden 
only  from  India,  as  there  were  no  elephants  in  Arabia ;  and  by  the  horn 
is  probably  meant  the  tusk  of  the  narval,  or  sea-unicorn,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Sea. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  principal  directions  of  the  Phoenician- 
Arabian  commerce,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  trace  the  intermediate  agents 
by  which  it  was  transacted,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  this  could  only  be 
done  by  caravans.  These  were  usually  formed  by  nomad  tribes  of  herds- 
men, who,  from  their  mode  of  life,  were  much  better  adapted  to  it  than 
the  inhabitants  of  towns.*  We  have  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  the 
picture  drawn  by  Ezekiel  of  the  Tyrian  land  trade,  in  which  we  always 
see  represented  the  nations  bringing  their  wares  to  the  Tyrians;  but 
never  the  latter  going  forth  for  them.  We  have  in  another  place  shown 
that  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts  were  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes, 
who  wandered  about  with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and,  living  in  their  tents, 
acknowledged  no  authority  but  that  of  their  sheiks  and  emirs.  These 
foiined  the  caravans,  by  letting  or  selling  their  numerous  camels,  with 
their  guides  and  drivers,  to  the  merchants.  "Arabians,  and  all  the  emirs 
of  the  Kedarians  traded  with  thee,  and  brought  thee  dromedaries."!  It 
seems  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  from  mere  carriers  these  men  would 
soon  become  dealers ;  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
among  these  nations  certain  tribes  very  opulent.  This  is  evident  from  the 
spoils  the  Israelites  took  from  the  Midianites,  one  of  those  tribes  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  were  engaged  in  the  caravan  trade  as  carriers. 
The  same  observations  may  also  be  applied  to  the  Edomites,  one  of  the 
chief  tribes  from  whom  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the  merchandise  of  the 
south. 

All  the  nomad  tribes  roving  about  northern  Arabia,  were  comprised 
by  the  Greeks  under  the  general  name  of  Nabathian  Arabs,  but  properly 
belonging  only  to  those  of  the  district  of  Hedjas.  Diodorus,  who  gives  us 
a  description  of  the  elegance  displayed  in  the  manner  of  their  life,  does 
not  forget  their  caravan  trade  to  Yemen.  "  No  small  number  of  them,'* 
he  says,  "  follow  the  business  of  carrying  to  the  Mediterranean  frank- 
incense, myrrh,  and  other  costly  spices,  which  they  purchase  of  persons 
who  bring  them  fi-om  Happy  Arabia."  This  account  seems  evidently  to 
indicate  that  they  did  not  themselves  travel  to  Yemen,  but  obtained  their 


*  See  General  Introduction,  p.  25,  Heeren's  African  Nations,  vol.  i. 

t  Exekiel  xzvii.  21.  Kedar,  a  tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Happy  Arabia,  always  appeared 
rich  in  cattle,  and  as  trading  with  them. 
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goods  of  the  caravans  which  came  from  that  country,  in  order  to  carry 
them  still  further. 

The  great  markets  for  the  merchandise  which  the  caravans  exported, 
were  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Thus,  in  the  territory  of  Edom,  in  a 
situation  admirably  formed  for  the  purpose  by  nature,  Petra  grew  into 
opulence,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  of  northwest  Arabia.*  Here 
was  accumulated,  in  vast  abundance  and  security,  a  great  variety  of  wares 
brought  from  the  southern  regions.  According  to  Diodorus,  it  was  three 
hundred  stadia  from  the  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.t 

According  to  Strabo,  the  caravans  consumed  seventy  days  in  going  from 
Yemen  to  Petra,  and  passed  in  their  route  a  place  named  Albus  Pagus,t 
which  is  situated  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  fertile  country 
of  Nejed,  belonging  to  Central  Arabia.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
caravan  road,  extending  along  the  Red  Sea,  most  probably  touched  upon 
Mecca,  the  ancient  Macoraba,  and  so  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  Happy 
^  Arabia.  By  this  route  the  caravans  would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  passing 
through  fertile  regions,  while  farther  into  the  interior  they  would  have  had 
to  traverse  long  and  dreary  sandy  regions.  The  number  of  days'  journejrs 
agrees  well  with  the  distance.} 

The  same  author  has  left  us  also  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  trading 
routes  of  eastern  Arabia.  It  was  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Gerra,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  who  especially  carried  on  the  caravan  trade.  They  kept 
up  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  marts  of  Hadramaut ;  the  journey  to 


*  Now  Karah.  According  to  the  recent  maps  of  Sjria,  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  place 
where  many  caravan-roads  meet.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  Moba  Carrak, 
to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  which  the  name  of  Carrak  has  been  given  improperly.  In 
the  neighborhood  is  Moant  Hor,  a  place  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  where  is  shown  the 
grave  of  Aaron. — Heeren*s  Researches,  vol.  ii.  chap.  4. 

t  It  seems,  therefore,  scarcely  doubtful,  that  it  must  be  sought  somewhere  near  Wadi 
MutOj  (the  Valley  of  Moses,)  so  celebrated  for  its  ruins.  The  description  given  of  it  by 
Burckhardt,  confirms  the  statement  of  Diodorus.  By  cutting  through  the  solid  rocks,  a  way 
has  been  made  into  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  flows  little  streams,  while  the 
overhanging  rocks  often  intercept  the  sight  of  the  heavens.  A  handful  of  resolute  men 
might  here  maintain  themselves  against  an  army.  Where  this  valley  begins  to  open, 
lay  the  ancient  city  of  Petra.  The  rains  of  buildings  found  here  are  no  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  temples  and  numerous  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are 
probably  of  a  more  remote  origin.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  Petra  was 
the  mart  of  the  Arabians  for  their  spice  and  frankincense  trade.  At  that  time  a  great  fair 
was  held  in  its  neighborhood,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  had  been  established  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  same  writer  also  tells  us,  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  attempted, 
at  the  command  of  his  father  Antigonus,  to  fall  upon  the  merchants  here  in  a  treacherous 
manner,  and  to  plunder  them  of  their  wealth,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

t  KtvKn  Kbi/iii  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Havra  or  Avara  of  the  Arabians.     See  Strabo,  p.  1113. 

$  From  Macoraba  to  Petra  is  reckoned  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  geographical 
miles,  which,  divided  by  sixteen,  the  ordinary  distance  caravans  travel  in  a  day,  amount 
to  seventy. 
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which  occupied  forty  days,  the  roads  stretching  across  the  great  sandy 
desert  in  the  southeast  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  along  the  coast* 

Besides  this,  there  existed,  as  we  learn  from  Ezekiel,t  a  direct  inter- 
course between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  Gerra  and  Phcenicia. 
For,  he  says,  the  merchants  of  Daden  brought  the  merchandise  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Tyre,  whose  route,  consequently,  must  have  lain  throug'fa 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  land.     This  fact  is  still  further  proved  from 
Isaiah,  who,  when  he  threatens  Arabia  with  a  foreign  invasion,  forgets 
not  to  mention  the  interruption  it  would  cause  to  its  commerce.     "  In  the 
wilderness  of  Arabia  ye  will  be  benighted.     Oh,  ye  caravans  of  Daden  I 
To  the  thirsty  bring  out  water,  inhabitants  of  Tema ;  bring  forth  bread 
for  the  fugitives.     For  they  fly  before   the  sword  and  before  the  fury 
of  war."t    The  trading  caravans  of  Daden,  which  had  hitherto  journeyed 
undisturbed,  were  to  be  driven  from  their  usual  route  by  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  compelled  to  pass  their  nights  in  the  wilderness,  where  the 
hospitable  Tema,  out  of  compassion,  would  bring  them  water  and  bread. 
Tema  was  situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  fertile  province  of  Nejed,§ 
by  which,  therefore,  the  road  passed.    From  this  road  the  caravans  were 
to  be  compelled  to  turn,  in  order  to  hide  themselves  in  the  desert 

Though  this  was  the  usual  caravan  route  leading  from  Gerra  to  Tyre,  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  the  only  one.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  the  interior  of  Arabia,  of  which  we  are  now  so  ignorant,  was 
well  known ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  number  of  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  II 

From  the  foregoihg  observations  the  following  results  may  be  adduced  : 
First.  It  is  evident  that  Arabia  was  the  great  seat  of  the  Phoenician  land- 
trade,  and  that  into  this  there  was  interwoven  a  connection  with  the  rich 
countries  of  the  south,  Ethiopia  and  India.  Caravans,  composed  of  various 
tribes,  penetrated  through  the  wastes  of  Arabia  in  every  direction,  even  to 
lis  southern  and  eastern  coasts  ;ir  here  they  traded  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  PhoBnicians,  whose  seaports  became  at  last  the  great  marts 
of  their  valuable  merchandise,  whence  it  was  shipped  off  and  spread  over 
the  west  at  an  immense  profit  to  these  merchants. 

Second.  This  commerce  must  have  been  the  more  lucrative,  as  it 
was — according  to  Ezekiel — carried  on  altogether  by  barter.  It  is  every- 
where spoken  of  as  an  exchange  of  one  kind  of  merchandise  for  another ; 
and  even  the  precious  metals  were  considered  as  merchandise.    What  an 


*  The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Hadramant  to  Gerra,  is  not  less  than  from  six  handred 
and  fifty  to  Aeven  hundred  miles,  and  would  consequently  require  a  forty  days'  journey. 

t  Chap,  zzvii.  15.  t  Isaiah  xxi.  12—15.    .  $  See  Isaiah  Ix.  (>— d. 

I  Many  caravan  roads  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  are  marked  upon  the  map  of  Dr.  Brehmer's 
Entdtckungen  im  Atterthum  von  Dr.  N.  H.  Brehmer,  Weimar,  1822. 

^  Twenty-seventh  degree  north  latitude.     See  Gesenius^s  Commentaiy  on  Isaiah,  i.  697. 
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immense  profit  the  PhoBnician  merchants  must  have  made  from  the  over- 
flowing silver  mines  of  Spain,  by  exchanging  their  products  for  gold  in 
Yemen  ?  What  a  profit  they  must  have  had  on  other  wares,  which  the 
Arabians  in  a  manner  were  obliged  to  take  of  them,  and  in  which  they 
had  no  competitors ! 

Thirdly.  The  intercourse  with  Arabia  must  have  been  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  similarity  of  the  languages  of  the  two  nations.  These  were 
only  dialects  of  one  tongue  ;*  and  though  differences  might  occur,  still 
there  could  be  no  great  difiiculty  in  making  each  other  understood. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Egypt  must  be  considered  as  a 
second  branch  of  their  southern  land-trade.  Their  intercourse  with  this 
nation  was  one  of  the  earliest  they  formed ;  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the 
exportation  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  wares  was  the  first  of  their  trading 
operations.  Even  the  Mosaic  records  mention  their  early  connections  with 
Egypt ;  and  Ezekiel,  in  his  picture  of  the  Tyrian  commerce,  enumerates 
the  wares  which  Tyre  obtained  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  "  Fine  cot- 
tons and  embroidered  workt  from  Egypt  spreadest  thou  over  thy  pavilions; 
dark  blue  and  purple  from  Peloponessus  were  thy  coverings."! 

Some  particulars  have  also*  been  preserved  respecting  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni- 
cians. It  was  carried  on  by  land  and  not  by  sea,  for  the  entrance  to 
Egypt  by  the  latter  was  forbidden  to  foreigners  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Amasis.    The  first  trace  of  this  commerce  is  found  in  the  earliest  tradition 


*  On  tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Halys,  began  the  empire  of  a  mighty  langnage 
which  was  spoken  from  this  river  eastward  as  fiur  as  Tigris ;  and  from  the  heights  of  the 
Oancasns  to  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia;  and  which,  with  some  variations,  preserved 
everywhere  a  distinctive  and  origin^  character,  being  nsaally  styled  the  Semetio.  Its  dia- 
lects were  the  Cappadocian,  in  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Halys;'the  Syrian,  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Eaphrates ;  and  the  Assyrian  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Tigris,  in  Kurdistan,  or  the  ancient  Adiabene ;  the  Chaldean  in  Babylonia ;  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  in  Palestine ;  the  PhoBnician  in  the  maritime  cities  of  Phosnicia,  and  their  ex- 
tensive colonies :  and  lastly  the  Arabic,  extending  not  only  over  the  whole  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  but  also  over  the  steppes  of  Mesopotamia,  which  have  at  all  times  been  frequented 
by  wandering  hordes  of  Arabs.  Several  of  these  dialects  still  survive :  while  others  are 
known  only  through  their  literaiy  fragments.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  at  some  re- 
mote period,  anterior  to  any  historical  records,  one  migbty  race  possessed  this  vast  plain, 
varying  in  charactes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  The 
boundary  of  these  Semetic  dialects  was  on  the  east  Tigris,  if  we  accept  another  language  of 
the  same  origin  which  appears  to  have  pervaded  Assyria  Proper. 

t  Mr.  Heeren,  in  his  Researches  on  the  Egyptians,  (vol.  i.  African  Nations,)  has  shown  that 
weaving  was  one  of  their  principal  occupations,  and  that  cotton  was  a  native  of  their  soiL 
Embroideries  of  cotton  and  with  cotton,  were  common  in  Egypt,  and  considered  master- 
pieces of  art,  as  is  proved  by  the  linen-corslet,  embroidered  with  cotton  thread,  which  Amasis 
presented  to  Polycrates,  of  Samos. — Herod,  iii.  47.  The  paintings  on  the  Egyptian  walls 
giye  us  also  en  idea  of  the  embroidery  works  of  the  Egyptians. 

X  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  7.  The  reader,  if  comparing  the  usual  English  translation,  will  be 
aware  of  the  superiority  of  that  here  given  by  the  great  German  Orientalist. 
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of  the  expedition  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  "  After  the  victory  over  Anteus, 
he  went  into  Egypt,  and  there  destroyed  Busuis,  who  dyed  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  the  stranger."* 

In  Memphis,  as  has  elsewhere  been  said,  the  Phcenicians  occupied  an 
entire  and  separate  district,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus.  These  facts 
cannot  but  convince  us  of  the  extensive  transactions  the  Phcenicians 
carried  on  with  Egypt. 

One  of  the  principal  articles  exported  by  them  to  that  country  was  wine, 
large  cargoes  of  which  were  shipped  twice  a  year  from  Phoenicia  and 
Greece.t 

The  second  great  branch  of  the  Phcenician  land-trade  spread  towards 
the  East.  It  comprises  their  commerce  with  Syria  and  Palestine,  with 
Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  with  the  countries  of  eastern  Asia. 

Palestine  was  the  granary  of  the  Phoenicians.  Their  own  mountainous 
country  was  very  little  adapted  to  agriculture,  whilst  Palestine  produced 
corn  in  abundance.  '^Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  traded  with  thee; 
corn  of  Minnith,  honey  of  raisins,  oil  and  balm  gave  they  to  thee  for  thy 
wares."!    The  corn  of  Judea  excelled  even  that  of  Egypt.§ 

Syria  Proper  also  supplied  its  various  'productions,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  *'  Damascus  traded  with  thee 
on  account  of  thy  great  riches,  and  the  multitude  of  thy  wares ;  and 
brought  thee  wine  from  Chalybon,ll  and  wool  from  the  wilderHess.'-T 


*  Din.  book  i.  "  Who  sees  not,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  ''  that  civilization  ib  the  thing  hera 
meant  ?  And  that  Busiris,  being  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thebes,  this  tradition  refers  to 
the  Phoenician  cammerce  with  Upper  Egypt ;  Thebes  being  then  the  principal  seat  of  the 
commerce  of  interior  Africa.'' 

t  The  earthen  vessels,  in  which  according  to  the  custom  the  wine  was  preserved,  were 
applied  to  an  extraordinary  purpose  by  the  Persians,  when  they  ruled  in  Egypt.  They  were 
placed  as  cisterns  in  the  three  days'  desert  which  divides  Syria  from  Egypt,  in  order  to 
make  the  communication  easier  for  strangers.     See  Herod,  iii.  5,  6. 

X  Ezekiel  xxvii.  17. 

$  The  other  productions  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  are  also  such  as  Palestine  was  famous  for 
producing  of  a  superior  quality.  The  strong  wine,  which  has  been  native  there  from  time 
immemorial,  was  offered  to  tbem  in  abundance.  The  balm  was  collected  in  the  vicinity 
about  Lake  Genezai-eth ;  and  is  of  the  same  sort  as  that  known  under  the  name  of  Balaam 
of  Mecca. 

I  The  wine  of  Chalybon — Helbon — supposed  to  be  the  modem  Haleb — Aleppo — was 
the  best  that  Asia  produced,  or  at  least  was  esteemed  as  such.  It  was  the  only  sort  which 
was  served  at  the  table  of  the  Persian  kings,  who  had  the  custom  to  admit  nothing  to  theii' 
table  but  the  greatest  delicacies  that  each  province  of  the  empire  brought  forth. 

IT  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18. — The  wool  of  the  wilderness  was  one  of  the  products  supplied  by  the 
pastoral  tribes,  who  wandered  with  their  flocks  over  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts.  The 
fleece  of  these  sheep  is  the  finest  known ;  it  is  improved  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the 
continual  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and  the  care  these  people  bestow  upon  their  flocks^ 
which  constitutes  their  only  business,  all  of  which  help  to  render  it  more  precious.  The 
Arabian  sheep,  distinguished  from  the  European  by  their  immense  tails,  were  known  to 
Herodotus.     "  Arabia,"  he  says,  "  possesses  two  extraordinary  breeds  of  sheep,  neither  of 
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It  is  very  easy  to  perceive  the  importance  of  this  commerce  of  the 
Tyrians  in  wool,  when  we  reflect  upon  their  manufacture  of  woven  goods 
and  their  dyes.  It  also  converted  the  very  wilderness,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  into  an  opulent  country,  which  afforded  them  the  finest  and 
most  precious  raw  materials  for  their  most  important  manufactures.  By 
this  commerce  they  also  cemented  and  preserved  a  good  understanding 
with  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia  and  Syria ;  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  it  was  by  them  that  the  rich  produce  of  the  southern  r^ions 
came  mto  their  hands. 

The  great  point,  however,  to  which  the  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  wa« 
directed  in  the  east,  was  Babylon.  We  have,  however,  not  much  authentic 
information  on  thfe  subject. .  Still  Herodotus  positively  states  that  this 
commerce  was  one  of  the  inost  ancient.  At  the  beginning  they  exported 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  wares — the  latter  comprising  the  Babylonian — ^to 
the  Mediterranean.*  Ezekiel  also  mentions  this  commerce,!  but,  like 
Herodotus,  only  in  a  general  manner,  and  without  at  all  setting  forth  its 
nature  and  objects. 

"  In  proportion,  however,"  says  Mr.  Heeren,  "  as  the  silence  of  history 
upon  this  interesting  subject  is  remarkable,  the  conjecture  is  strengthened 
that  the  trading  route  between  Babylon  and  Tyre  lay  through  a  long 
uninterrupted  desert ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that, 
even  supposing  it  not  purposely  concealed,  this  commerce  would  have 
become  but  little  known.  But  even  in  this  desert  itself  are  found  vestiges 
which  seem  to  denote  its  course  and  magnitude ;  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
and  Balbek,t  these  cities  being  probably  links  of  the  commercial  chain 
which  cemented  Tyre  and  Babylon." 

"  If  it  be  believed,"  adds  the  same  authqr,  "  from  the  high  antiquity  of 
Palmyra  and  Balbek,  that  they  were  built  just  at  the  time  when  the  land- 
trade  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  especially  of  the  new  island-city  of  Tyre, 


which  is  foQDd  elsewhere.  One  of  these  has  loDg  tails,  not  less  than  three  cubits ;  and 
were  they  saffered  to  drag  down  behind  them,  they  would  become  sore  by  mbbiDg  the 
ground.  The  shepherds,  therefore,  make  small  carriages,  and  fasten  them  under  the  tails, 
to  each  animal  one.  The  other  kind  of  sheep  have  broad  tails,  ea^h  full  an  ell  in  width." 
Herodotus  is  only  so  far  mistaken,  as  he  takes  a  mere  variety  for  a  distinct  species ;  all 
other  circumstances  he  here  mentions  are  known  to  modem  travelers  and  naturalists. 

♦  Herod,  b.  I  t  Ohap.  xxvii.  23. 

t  The  first  of  these,  as  said  in  another  place,  lay  in  the  fruitful  valley  called  Coele-Syria, 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus ;  consequently,  not  within  Fbcenicia  Proper.  Palmyra, 
on  the  contrary,  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Syrian  desert,  three  days'  journey  fi>om 
the  Euphrates,  upon  one  of  those  gems  of  the  desert,  called  oases,  of  which  I  have  several 
times  alluded  in  the  coarse  of  this  work.  The  Jewish  annals,  as  we  know,  ascribe  the  build- 
ing of  both  these  cities  to  Solomon.  *'  He  built  Baalaih  and  Tadmor  in  the  <2ecer/."— -1  Kings 
ix.  18.  Baalath,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  is  the  same  as  Balbek  or  Balbeck,  or  Batdbeek,  the 
valley  of  the  sun.     The  first  is  also  expressed  by  the  Greek  appellation,  Heliopolit, 
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was  so  rapidly  spreading,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  share  in  this  trade 
entered  into  the  design  of  Solomon  their  builder,*  as  is  shown  from 
the  navigation  to  Ophir.  Their  lying,  too,  exactly  in  the  direction  of 
Babylon,  and  the  great  highway  of  eastern  commerce  running,  certainly 
at  a  later  period,  through  them,  and  thus  becoming  the  cause  of  their  mag 
nitude  and  splendor,  render  it,  at  least,  probable  that  they  had  fulfilled  the 
same  destination  in  earlier  times.  Even  now,  according  to  Seetzen,  all  the 
commercial  roads  from  Damascus  to  the  Euphrates,  run  by  Palmyra, 
where  they  first  divide.t  This,  indeed,  is  the  path  prescribed  by  nature 
herself.  Taking  this  for  granted,  Balbek  may  be  considered  as  the 
point  of  departure ;  it  being  the  general  custom  of  the  east  for  caravans 
to  assemble  at  some  distance  from  the  chief  city.  In  three  days  they 
reached  Emesa — ^Hems — another  celebrated  city  in  Syria,  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert  The  distance  through  this  sea  of  sand  then  required  from 
four  to  five  days  to  bring  the  traveler  in  sight  of  Palmyra.  From  this 
oasis  to  the  Euphrates  again  required  a  journey  of  from  three  to  four  days 
to  bring  the  caravan  to  Thdpsacus,  where  it  usually  crossed  over  the 
stream  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  traveler  having  the  choice  of  either 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  or  passing  through  the  steppes  of  Meso- 
potamia.t 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  third  and  last  branch  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian land-trade,  which  would  have  remained  entirely  unknown  had  it  not 
been  casually  mentioned  by  Ezekiel.  "  Tubal  and  Meshech  traded  with 
thee,}  and  gave  thee  slaves  and  vessels  of  brass  for  thy  wares.  Togarmath 
gave  thee  horses  of  common  and  noble  breeds,  and  mules,  for  thy  wares.'"!! 
The  geographical  difficulties  to  which  these  names  gave  rise,  have  been 
removed  by  Bochart  and  Michaelis.  It  seems  certain,  that  Tubal  and 
Meshech  denoted  the  regions  lying  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
the  abode  of  the  Tibarenians  and  the  Mosches,  and  probably  also  of  the 
Cappadocians.  With  regard  to  Togarmath,  the  conjecture  runs  very  strong 
in  favor  of  its  being  Armenia.  The  truth  of  these  conjectures  seems  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact,  that  the  wares  enumerated  are  exactly  such  as  these 
regions  produced.  Cappadocia,  together  with  the  Camarian  districts,  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  slave-trade,  and  continued 
so  during  the  entire  period  of  ancient  history.  The  finest  races  have 
always  been  preferred  for  slaves ;  and  we  know,  that  at  the  present  time, 
the  harems  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  nobility  are  peopled  with  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Circassian  and  Georgian  women.     The  Phoenicians,  in 


*  I  think  rebnilder. 

t  Monathlicbe  CorrespoDdence.    1808. 

X  This  roote  is  also  marked  out  npon  Panltre'a  Map  of  Byria,  which  deioribea  both  the 
ancient  and  modem  caravan-roads. 
i  Tyre.  |  Esekiel  xxvii.  13,  14. 
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their  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  soon  found  a  way  to  these  countnes,  and 
seem  to  have  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  taste  in  this 
merchandize.  Their  business  in  this  unjustifiable  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  very  extensive. 

The  mines  of  these  regions  were  also  no  less  attractive.  Copper  appears 
to  have  been  very  abundant  in  these  regions.  Xenophon  was  astonished 
at  the  great  quantity  of  metal-household  utensils  which  the  Carduchians 
possessed  at  the  time  when  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  took  place.  These  countries  are,  even  in  our  times,  equally  rich  in 
copper,  which  now  forms  the  principal  article  of  their  trade  with  Bagdad 
and  Bosra. 

Armenia,  finally,  is  also  recognised  by  its  wares.  It  is  described  as  a 
land  abounding  in  horses ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  distinction 
which  Ezekiel  makes  between  those  of  an  inferior  and  a  more  esteemed 
breed,  no  country  of  Asia  answers  so  well  as  Armenia.  In  the  nobler  race 
we  easily  identify  the  Nyssean  horses,  the  noble  coursers  of  antiquity,  no 
less  famous  for  their  color  than  for  their  beautiful  proportions ;  they  alone 
were  deemed  worthy  to  draw  the  cars  of  the  Persian  princes. 

This  trade  was  also  evidently  carried  on  by  barter,  and  without  the  use 
of  caravans.  The  route  lay  through  inhabited  and  civilized  countries, 
that  might  in  part,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  empire,  be  traversed 
upon  the  royal  highways,  which,  as  we  in  another  place  will  show,  led 
from  the  Eastern  satrapies  to  Sardis. 

Phcenician  commerce  forms  a  very  important  link  in  the  history  of  the 
civilization  of  mankind,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  Provi- 
dence has  disseminated  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  and  promoted  the  general 
welfare  of  the  human  race. 


LETTER   XLII. 

RELIGION     OF     THE     PHOSNICIANS. 

The  Phoenicians  are  supposed  first  to  have  worshipped  only  one  God, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Baal.  This  I  consider  merely  as  a  con- 
jecture, unsupported  by  sufficient  evidence  to  induce  us  to  accept  it  as  any- 
thing more  than  probable.  Yet  we  may  be  sure,  whatever  their  primeval 
creed  may  have  been,  they  soon  became  worshippers  of  a  multitude  of 
deities.  The  chief  of  these,  in  order  as  we  find  them  on  their  own  records, 
are  as  follows : 

Bedsamen — a  name,  which,  in  Phoenician,  signifies  Lord  of  Heaven — 
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meaning,  as  most  think,  the  sun ;  Cronus^  or  Baal^  who  is  presunned  to 
have  been  the  Baal-berith,  or  the  Cronus  anciently  worshipped  at  Bery  tus ; 
Astarte,  Cronus^  or  Baal  the  second,  Zew  BeltiSy  or  Baal;*  ApoUo. 
Melicarthus  and  Melcartus,  or  Hercules.  These  were  the  chief  deities  of 
the  PhcBnicians  ;  but  they  seem  not  all  to  have  been  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, as  a  part  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians  and  other 
nations. 

That  the  Phoenicians  believed  in  one  supreme  Creator  of  the  world  is 
very  probable,  but  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  they  conceived  him 
to  be  a  spiritual  God ;  yet  I  can  scarcely  think  such  was  their  conception 
of  the  Deity. 

It  has  been  most  generally  supposed  that  the  Phcenicians  represented 
Beelsamen  under  no  form  whatever ;  for  meaning  by  him,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  the  sun,  which  they  had  daily  before  their  eyes  in  all  his  majestic 
glory,  it  is  thought  most  likely  that  they  addressed  their  worship  of  this 
deity  to  himself  directly,  according  to  the  ancient  rites  we  have  alluded  to 
in  the  theogony  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  several  Baals  were  probably  represented  under  their  proper  attrib- 
utes,  but  we  know  nothing  particular  of  these  idols.  Baal  was  sometimes 
a  god,  and  sometimes  a  goddess.  Astarte  is  also  sometimes  termed  a  god, 
but  generally  a  goddess  ;  in  the  PJioenician  mythology  she  was  wholly  a 
goddess,  and  we  here  find  her  mentioned  as  the  mother  of  many  children. 
She  is  particularly  named  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  and  in  Hebrew  Ash- 
tareth.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  represented  as  Isis  was,  with 
cows'  horns  on  her  head,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  Uie  moon's  increase 
and  decrease  ;  for  she  was  undoubtedly  consecrated  to  that  heavenly  body, 
and  adored  under  the  title  of  Q,ueen  of  Heaven ;  being  then  the  same  as 
the  Phoenician  Aphrodite^  or  Venus.  But  as  there  were  many  Baals,  so 
there  were  also  many  Astartes.  She  went  under  different  names,  and 
was  probably  represented  under  various  forms.  She  is  saiH  '-  have  con- 
secrated Tyre,  by  depositing  on  its  site  a  fallen  star. 

Of  Apollo  very  little  is  to  be  said.  He  is  taken  for  the  Phut  of  Moses, 
and  Put,  whence  the  Pythius  of  the  Greeks. 

Hercules,  or^Melcartus,t  was  the  great  and  ancient  god  of  Tyre.  His 
temples  had  no  images  in  them  ;  a  strong  evidence  of  his  high  antiquity. 
This  custom  seems,  however,  afterwards  to  have  been  deviated  from,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander. 

Among  their  deities  we  may  also  mention  JTuzmmuz,  or  Osiris — Adonis 
— and  the  Patacei,  the  images  of  which  they  carried  about  in  the  prows, 


*  Here  we  have  no  lege  than  three  divinitiea  called  Baais,  who  are  taid  once  to  have  beea 
mortal  men ;  thus  it  Beems  very  questionable  if  the  name  Bae^  alwayr  indicatea  the  son,  ai 
■ome  of  the  learned  have  told  us. 

t'So  called  from  Melee-eartha — the  king  of  the  city. 
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3r,  as  Suidas  tells  us,  in  the  sterns  of  their  ships.     Of  the  Cabiri  we  will 
speak  in  another  place. 

Baal  had  a  great  number  of  prophets  and  priests.  We  read  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  that  were  fed  at  Jezebel's  table  only.  They  used  to 
oflfer  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  to  their  god  or  gods,  and  to  dance  about 
the  altar  with  violent  gesticulations.  When  they  had  worked  themselves 
up  to  the  height  of  frenzy  by  this  means,  and  by  a  violent  straining 
of  their  voices,  they  began  to  cut  and  lash  their  bodies  with  knives  and 
lancets  ;  this  done,  they  betook  themselves  to  prophecy,*  as  it  is  called. 

Astarte  had  also  many  prophets  and  priests.  We  are  informed  that 
Jezebel  kept  four  hundred  of  them  at  her  court.  This  goddess  appears  to 
have  been  worshipped  with  much  pomp  and  mystery.  Women  are  said 
to  have  been  employed  to  weave  hangings  for  her  tabernacle.  When  she 
was  adored  as  the  Q,ueen  of  Heaven,  or  the  moon  itself,  they  offered  up  to 
her  cakes,  which  were  preserved  for  that  service  with  great  ceremony .t 
They  also  burnt  incense  to  her,  and  poured  out  drink-offerings  to  her.  At 
Byblus  she  was  especially  worshipped ;  for  there  she  had  a  temple  as  the 
Venus  of  Adonis.  And  there  such  women  who  would  not  conform  to 
the  custom  of  shaving  their  heads  at  the  annual  time  of  lamenting  Adonis, 
were  bound  to  prostitute  themselves  for  hire  to  strangers,  during  one  entire 
day,  and  the  money  thus  received  was  presented  to  the  goddess.t  Her 
temple  at  Aphoc,  on  Mount  Libanus,  seems  to  have  stood  open  for  pur- 
poses of  amorous  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  This  was  here  practised 
and  permitted,  as  some  conjecture,  because  at  this  place  Venus  first  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Adonis ;  or,  as  others  assert,  because  this  was 
either  the  first  or  the  last  place  where  they  enjoyed  each  other.  Her  prin- 
cipal temple  appears  to  have  been  that  at  Tyre,  built  by  Hiram  ;  though 
she  was  called  the  Sidonian  goddess. 

The  PhcBnicians  are  said  to  have  paid  great  honor  to  their  Hercules, 
and  his  worship  was  performed  with  great  solemnity.  The  priests  who 
were  present  on  these  occasions  were  all  clad  alike  in  Egyptian  linen. 
They  offered  the  incense  to  the  god  with  a  loose  flowing  garment ;  the 
priestly  vest  was  adorned  with  broad  streaks  or  stripes  of  purple ;  their 
feet  were  bare ;  their  heads  were  shaven ;  they  must  be  pure  from  any 
pollution,  as  it  was  thought  contracted  from  the  other  sex.  The  fire  on 
his  altar  was  never  allowed  to  go  out ;  and  women  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  temple.  Such  were  the  chief  ceremonies,  as  far  as  we  know, 
employed  in  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules. 

Adonis^  or  Osiris,  or  Thammuz,  was  the  son,  it  is  said,  of  one  Cinyoras, 
an  Assyrian,  who  founded  the  city  of  Paphos,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Some  say  that  the  Phoenician  name  of  Adonis  was  Gfingris.    But  what- 


1  Kings  xiii.  28.  f  Jeremiah  vii.  18.  t  Lncian  de  Dia  Syr. 
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ever  his  name  nras,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  he  was  a  most  handsome 
youth.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  related  that  Yenus  was  enamored  of  him 
from  his  infancy,  and  committed  the  care  of  his  education  to  Proserpine  ; 
that  when  Yenus  came  to  demand  him  of  her,  she  refused  to  deliver  him 
up;  and  that  this  refusal  caused  a  dispute  between  them,  which  was 
decided  by  Jupiter,  who  decreed  that  the  youth  should  be  one-third  of  the 
year  with  Proserpine,  and  another  third  with  Yenus,  and  that  during  the 
last  third  he  should  dispose  of  his  time  as  he  pleased ;  but  that  Adonis, 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  Yenus,  spent  two-thirds  of  his  time  with  that 
enchanting  goddess ;  and  that  Diana,  taking  offence  at  this,  sent  a  wild 
boar  to  put  an  untimely  end  to  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
told,  that  Adonis  was  the  son  of  his  own  half-sister  Myrrah,  and  that  to 
hide  the  guilt  of  so  unlawful  a  commerce  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he 
was  exposed  on  the  mountain,  where  he  was  nursed  by  nymphs,  €Lnd 
became  a  famous  sportsman ;  that  Yenus,  seeing  him  at  his  manly  exer- 
cise, was  smitten  with  love  for  him,  and  bestowed  her  favors  on  him; 
that  Mars,  conceiving  a  violent  jealousy  at  it,  changed  himself  into  a  wild 
boar,  and  killed  the  handsome  youth  ;  that  Yenus  fell  into  a  deep  sorrow, 
and  followed  him  to  the  subteiranean  world  to  demand  him  back ;  and 
that  Proserpine,  at  first  refusing^  was  at  last  persuaded  to  consent,  that  he 
should  pass  one-half  of  the  year  with  her,  and  the  other  half  with  Yenus, 
who  then  returned  with  joy  to  the  earth,  acquainted  her  followers  with 
the  success  of  her  descent,  and  ordained  a  festival  to  be  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  it.  Some  think  that  what  is  here  related  of  Adonis 
and  Yenus  is,  though  in  a  different  dress,  the  story  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
which  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians.  In  consequence  of 
the  alleged  death  of  Adonis,  there  was  much  grief  among  the  women, 
especiall}^  at  Byblus ;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  great  joy  for  his  recovery. 

The  learned  Jew  Maimonides,  relates*  that  the  ancient  Zabii  held 
Thammuz — Osiris — to  have  been  an  idolatrous  prophet,  who  preached 
before  a  certain  king  the  doctrine  of  worshipping  the  seven  planets  and 
the  twelve  signs,  but  that  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  a  cruel  death. 
On  the  very  night  of  his  death,  all  the  idols,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
met  together  in  the  temple  of  the  golden  statue,  or  the  sun,  at  Babylon, 
and  he  acquainted  them  with  the  tragical  end  of  Thammuz,  when  the 
images  wept  and  lamented  all  night  for  Thammuz,  and  as  soon  as  it 
began  to  dawn,  all  flew  back  to  their  places.  Hence,  he  says,  was  derived 
the  custom  of  mourning  over  Thammuz.  Finally,  it  is  said,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  heathen  king,  whose  image  the  Jewish  women  adored  with 
tears,  refrained  not  from  offering  sacrifices  to  itf 

But  whoever  Adonis  or  Thammiiz  was,  and  whatever  was  meant  by 


*  In  Mere  Nebocbira.  t  Fhflost  apod  Seld. 
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his  worship,  the  custom  of  mourning  over  him  was  universal  among  the 
women  in  those  parts  of  Asia.  They  began  their  outcries  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  river  Adonis  running  with  a  red  face,*  or  surface,  as  at  certain 
times  it  did.  They  then  scourged  themselves,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  perform  their  sacrifices  for  the  dead  ;  and  on  the  morrow  pretending  he 
was  revived,  and  had  ascended  through  the  air  to  the  higher  regions,  they 
shaved  their  heads ;  and  at  Byblus,  at  least  those  who  would  not  comply, 
had  to  prostitute  themselves.  Some  relate,  that  on  a  certain  night,  while 
this  ceremony  lasted,  they  laid  an  image  in  a  bed,  and  having  gone 
through  a  bead-roll  of  lamentations  over  it,  light  was  brought  in,  and  the 
priest,  anointing  the  mouths  of  the  assistants,  whispered  to  them  that 
salvation  was  come,  and  the  deliverance  brought  to  pass.  Upon  this 
their  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy,  and  the  image  taken,  as  it  were,  out  of 
its  sepulchre.  Others  say,  the  priests  of  Osiris  in  Egypt  wrote  to  the. 
women  of  Bbylus,  signifying  to  them  that  they  had  found  that  god. 
They  sent  this  letter  in  an  earthen  pot,  as  some  say,  or  in  a  small  ark  or 
head,  as  it.  is  called,  made  of  the  papyrus,  which  came  by  sea  of  its  own 
accord  to  Byblus.  This  voyage  is  performed  in  seven  days,  and  it  no 
sooner  appeared  in  port,  than  the  women  danced,  feasted,  and  rejoiced  as 
extravagantly  as  they  had  before  wept,  mourned,  and  lamented.t  This 
religious  custom  made  so  lasting  an  impression  on  the  women  of  those 
parts,  that  it  has  not  yet  altogether  expired. 

There  are  different  modes  of  explaining  these  mysteries  and  worship. 
Some  say  that  Adonis  was  the  sun,  Venus  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  earth, 
and  Proserpine  the  under.  Therefore,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  six  inferior 
signs,  the  ancients  said  that  he  was  with  Proserpine,  when  he  was  in  the 
six  superior,  with  Yenus.  By  the  boar  that  slew  Adonis,  they  meant 
winter ;  for  they  made  the  boar  the  emblem  of  that  rigid  season.^  Or 
by  Adonis  they  meant  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  first  buried,  and 
afterwards  appear  flourishing  before  the  sight.  When,  therefore,  the  seed 
was  thrown  into  the  ground,  they  said  Adonis  was  gone  to  froserpine ; 
but  when  it  sprouted  up,  they  said  he  had  revisited  the  light  with  Yenus. 
And  hence  it  probably  was  that  they  sowed  corn  and  made  gardens  for 
Adonis — for  they  had  also  such  a  custom.  Finally,  Plutarch  considers 
Adonis  to  be  identical  with  Bacchus.  The  same  writer  also  informs  us 
that  Isis  had  a  temple  at  Byblus,  where  they  worshipped  the  earth  which 
had  concealed  Osiris's  coflSn.  This  Byblian  Isis  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  Astarte.§ 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  circumcise ;  but  Jose- 
phusll  asserts,  that  none  of  the  nations  who  were  included  under  tlie  vague 


*  Lucian  de  Deo  Syr.  t  Procop.  et  Cyrill.  J  Macrob.  Satam.  lib.  i.  cb.  21. 

$  See  the  English  Uniyenal  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  402  and  403. 
I  Cont.  Ap.  lib.  i. 
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names  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  practised  that  rite,  except  the  Jews ;  but  the 
Phoenicians  may  have  used  it  in  more  ancient  times,  and  have  laid  it 
aside  before  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Phoenicians  also  abstained  froii) 
the  flesh  of  swine. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  of  their  progress  in  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  and  also  of  their  manners ;  but  as  it  is  very  little  is  known  of  these 
subjects,  we  cannot  give  any  detailed  account  of  them.  We  are  told  that 
the  Sidonians — under  which  name  the  Phoenicians  generally  might  well 
have  been  comprehended — were  endowed  with  minds  capable  of  any 
enterprise,  and  susceptible  too  of  every  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Many 
of  the  sciences  were  successfully  cultivated  by  them,  and  mathematics, 
and  astronomy,  as  well  as  mechanics,  were  applied  to  mercantile,  nautical, 
architectural,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  They  are  said,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  have  cultivated  philosophical  studies,  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  a  Sidonian,  by  the  name  of  Moschus,  taught  the  doctrine  of 
atoms  even  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.*  Besides  which,  it  is  also 
relatedjt  that  Abdomenus  of  Tyre,  oflfered  subtle  propositions  to  Solomon 
for  solution.  In  later  times,  we  know  that  Sidon  produced  Boethus,  and 
Diodotus ;  and  Tyre,  Antipater,  and  ApoUonius,  who  were  all  men  distin- 
guished for  their  learning. 

The  Phoenicians  made  far  greater  progress  in  the  arts  than  in  the 
sciences ;  still  the  arts  cultivated  among  them  were  chiefly  of  a  utilitarian 
character. 

That  much  luxury  prevailed,  at  least  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Phoenicians,  is  very  evident,  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  that 
they  spent  their  time  in  debaucheries ;  they  appear  rather  to  have  been 
constantly  busied  in  augmenting  their  wealth,  as  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low  Countries  of  our  day,  and  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  com- 
forts bestowed  by  riches,  without  permitting  themselves  to  be  led  by  their 
sensual  auaetites  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  a  wise  moderation. 

I  will  here  add  some  particulars  gathered  from  the  ancient  paintings  of 
Egypt  concerning  this  people.  Their  features  appear  to  have  been  well 
formed  and  regular,  with  more  of  the  European  cast  than  was  possessed 
by  natives  farther  south.  Their  h^ir  was  flaxen,  their  eyes  blue,  and  their 
complexion  of  that  florid  but  somewhat  dark  hue,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latitude  of  Tyre.  They  filled  their  hair  with  white 
powder,  and  covered  it  with  a  net- work  of  blue  beads,  or  a  close  cap  made 
of  chints  was  worn  over  it ;  upon  this  was  a  fillet,  tied  behind  with  a 
loop,  and  two  long  ends  like  those  used  in  Egypt ;  like  them  it  was  also 
made  of  scarlet  leather.  Their  dress  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
other  Canaanitisli  tribes  by  a  cape  or  short  cloak,  fastened  at  the  neck, 


*  Poisidonios  apod  Strabo,  1.  xvi. 

t  Men&uder  and  Dias  apud  Josep.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  et  cent  Ap.  L  i. 
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and  reaching  to  the  elbows.  This  was  made  of  one  piece,  and  passed  over 
the  head  when  put  on,  and  a  cross-shaped  opening  embroidered  around  the 
edge  was  made  in  front  to  allow  the  head  to  pass.  It  was  confined  at  the 
waist  with  a  golden  girdle,  which,  in  war,  was  of  great  length,  passing 
around  the  body  many  times,  and  tied  in  front  in  a  large  bow  or  knot,  with 
long  hanging  ends ;  the  two  sides  of  the  tunic  folded  widely  over  each 
other,  and  were  not  left  square  like  those  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  but 
sloped  away  in  order  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  action  of 
walking.  The  inner  garment  resembled  that  of  the  other  ancient  nations. 
It  was  of  fine  linen  cloth,  bound  about  the  waist,  and  descending  nearly  to 
the  ankles.  The  mantles  and  tunic  were  of  wool,  as  their  stiff  heavy  folds 
sufficiently  indicate,  and  must  have  been  of  fine  texture,  as  the  contour  of 
the  arms  and  chests  is  represented  as  visible  beneath  the  mantle,  which, 
as  well  as  the  tunic,  were  both  edged  with  a  deep  gold  lace.  Their  colors 
seem  to  set  at  rest  the  difficult  question  as  to  the  tint  denoted  by  the 
Tyrian  dye,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  They  are  both 
purple  and  scarlet,  and  are  so  made  that  one  half  the  person  is  clothed  in 
one  color,  and  the  other  half  in  the  other.*  Both  colors  were  extremely 
bright,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  uniformly  represent  them  to  have 
been.  The  scarlet  part  of  the  mantle  has  a  pattern  of  large  purple  spots 
upon  it,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  during  the  process  of  dying, 
either  by  sewing  on  patches  of  cloth  of  the  shape  of  the  spots,  or  by 
applying  some  of  the  earths  to  protect  the  purple  in  those  places  from  the 
re-agent  which  turned  the  rest  scarlet.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
account  given  by  the  elder  Pliny ,t  of  the  mode  in  which  woollen  cloth 
was  dyed  of  the  Syrian  hue. 

Th«  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  Sidonianst  were  worthy  of  the  fame 
and  riches  of  their  city.  The  helmet  was  of  silver,  with  a  singular  orna- 
ment at  the  crown,  consisting  of  a  disc  and  two  horns  of  a  heifer,  or  of  a 
crescent-moon.  Their  armor  consisted  of  a  plate  of  the  same  white 
metal,  probably  silver,  quilted  upon  a  white  linen  garment,  which  was 


*  A  similar  party-colored  dress  prevailed  in  Europe  about  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  this 
fashion  waB  probably  imported  from  Syria,  where  it  might  have  remained  from  a  very 
remote  period. 

t  Historit^Naturalis,  lib.  ix.  c.  28. — The  cloth  was  first  steeped  twice,  for  five  hours  each 
time,  in  the  preparation  from  the  shell-fish,  called  purpura.  This  process  dyed  it  of  a  rich 
deep  purple— ^rptira  uigricana.  Afterwards  it  was  again  immersed  in  a  preparation  from 
another  shell-fish,  called  murex  or  buccininm,  whereby  an  intensely  bright  scarlet  was 
produced. 

t  The  Sidonians  appear,  in  accordance  with  the  representations  on  the  Egyptian  walls,  to 
have  been  the  allies  of  the  Pharaohs  in  their  wars  with  the  other  Canaaniti^h  tribes,  on  all 
the  occasions  there  represented,  except  in  the  war  of  Ramses  Meiamonn,  when  they  were 
confederated  with  the  Ekronites  of  Philistia.  Their  statesmen  and  merchants  wore  their 
hair  and  beard  long,  with  the  fillet  round  the  head.  Their  warriors  cut  their  hair,  beard, 
and  wtiiskers  short. — W.  Osbom's  Ancient  Egypt. 
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laced  in  front,  and  reached  up  to  the  armpits,  being  supported  by  shoulder 
straps.  The  shield  was  large  and  circular,  like  that  of  the  Philistines. 
It  was  of  iron,  rimmed  with  gold,  and  oroamented  with  golden  studs  or 
bosses.  The  sword  was  of  bronze,  two-edged,  and  shaped  like  the  modem 
poniard.  The  spear  was  a  long  lance.  Their  ships*  were  sailing  vessels, 
and  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Philistines.  Such  was  the 
Cetme  of  the  Sidonians  for  their  nice  taste,  fine  design,  and  fertility  of 
ingenious  inventions,  that  whatever  was  elegant,  extraordinary,  rare  or 
pleasing,  either  in  apparel,  vessels,  or  toys,  was  called  by  way  of  excel- 
lence, SSdonian  workmanship  or  design. 


LETTER  XLIII. 

POLITICAL   HISTORY   OF   THE    PH<ENICIANS. 

We  are  informed  by  Josephust  that  the  Phoenicians  had  once  been  in 
possession  of  faithfully  kept  records  of  their  affairs,  but  th^se  unfortunately 
have  long  since  been  lost.  We  have,  as  is  already  said,  but  a  few  frag- 
ments left  us  of  the  works  of  their  ancient  writers,  which  furnish  indeed 
but  scanty  materials. 

Menander,  of  Ephesus,  and  Theophilus  have  left  us  a  few  lists  of  the 
judges  and  kings  of  some  of  the  PhcBnician  cities,  which  are  quite  dis- 
cordant in  regard  to  the  time  given  to  the  reign  of  different  kings  and 
judges  of  Tyre,  and  as  far  as  regards  a  chronological  computation,  are 
not  of  the  least  use. 

I  will  here  observe  that  the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  many  other  nations, 
boasted  of  a  very  high  antiquity ;  attributing  to  themselves,  as  a  nation, 
an  existence  of  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  years,  as  we  are  told  by  Afri- 
can us.t 


*  Their  larger  sbips  the  Phoenicians  generally  diyided  into  ronud  shipa  or  Oauii,  and  long 
BhipB,  galleys,  or  Triremet.  When  they  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  them,  the  OtnUi  were  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other  in  the  wings,  or  in  the  van  and  the  rear;  the  Trireme*  again 
they  placed  in  the  centre,  in  a  very  compact  body.  If  at  any  time  daring  a  voyage,  they 
observed  that .  a  strange  sail  kept  company  with  them,  or  was  steering  the  same  coarse, 
they  did  everything  possible  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  are  said  even  to  have  hazarded  a  ship- 
wreck rather  than  permit  the  stranger  to  discover  their  place  of  destination  when  it  was  to 
be  kept  a  secret,  as  was  often  the  case.-— 8trabo,  1.  3. 

t  Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  1.  i.  t  Africon.  Apud.  Syncell.  p.  17. 
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The  first  Phoenician  king  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  is  Agenor,  of  whose 
family  the  following  fabulous  account  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Agenor  and  Belits  were,  as  Apollodorus  tells  us,  the  sons  of  Neptune  by 
Lybia,  daughter  of  Epaphus,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  a  part  of 
Egypt.  Belus  remained  in  Egypt  and  married  Anchinse,  daughter  of 
Nil  us,  who  gave-  birth  to  iEgyptus  and  Danaus.  Agenor  again  emi- 
grated from  Egypt,  and  settled  in  Phoenicia,  and  becanie  the  father  of  a 
numerous  race.  He  married  Telephossa,  or  Telephe,*  by  whom  he  had 
Europa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cilix,  and,  according  to  Pausanias,t  Electra 
and  Thasus.  Other  writers  give  to  Agenor  several  other  wives  X  Euro- 
pa§  was  stolen  by  Jupiter,  transformed  into  a  bull,  II  and  carried  to  Crete. 
Agenor,  being  extremely  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  as  was  but 
natural,  sent  his  son  Cadmus  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  quest  of  her  ; 
but  as  he  did  not  succeed,  and  dared  not  return  without  her,  he  resolved 
to  go  and  settle  elsewhere.  With  this  design,  having  fitted  out  a  small 
fleet,  he  put  to  sea,  and  landed  in  Thrace,  where  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  a  gold  mine  in  Mount  Pangaeus.  Being  enriched  with  that  metal, 
and  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  design,  he  was  advised  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphos,  to  leave  Thrace,  and  proceed  to  Boeotia.  He  obeyed  the  oracle ; 
and  having  driven  out  Hyantes  who  opposed  him,  and  permitted  the  Aones, 
who  voluntarily  submitted  to  him,  to  live  in  the  country  mixed  with  the 
Phoenicians,  he  founded  a  new  kingdom,  and  built  a  city,  which  he  called 
Cadmea ;  but  which  was  afterwards  named  Thebes  by  Amphyon,  and 
Zethusi — the  two  sons  of  Antiope,  in  honor  of  Thebe  their  aunt,  by 
their  mother's  side.** 


*  According  to  Stephanas.  t  Pansan  in  6<Bot. 

X  PherecideSf  as  quoted  by  Apollonios,  giyes  him  two  wives,  the  one  named  Domno,  hj 
whom  he  had  Phoenix,  Iscea,  and  Melia ;  the  other  called  Argiope^  who  was  mother  to  Cad  - 
mas  aud  Europa.  Plutarch  mentions  a  fourth  wife,  called  Diorippe,  who  gave  birth  to  Sipy- 
lu8.  AntoniuB  Liberalis  a  fifth,  named  Cassiontteoy  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  by  name 
Carina.  And  CedrentUf  a  sixth,  who  he  calls  Tynu,  alleging  that  the  city  of  Tyre  took  its 
name  from  her. 

$  Some  writers  make  her  the  daughter  of  Phoenix,  and  not  of  Agenor. 

II  That  is,  she  was  carried  in  a  ship  named  the  Bull,  or  bearing  the  sign  of  that  animal  in 
her  stem. 

IT  These  are  said  to  have  put  themselves  in  possession  of  the  throne,  daring  the  minority 
of  Loetis,  the  son  of  Labdacus,  the  grandson  of  Cadmus. 

***  The  different  accounts  given  of  Agenor  by  different  writers  make  it  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  truth ;  still  most  of  them  appear  to  agree  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian ;  but  that 
from  some  reason  or  other  he  emigrated  to  Phoenicia,  where  he  settled  and  became  the  father 
of  a  numerous  race ;  and  all  the  Greek  writers  agree  in  stating  him  to  have  been  the  first 
king  of  Phcenicia,  and  the  founder  of  Sidon  and  Tyro.  But  in  the  succession  of  the  kings 
some  of  the  Iiatins  place  Belus  the  elder  before  him;  and  many  of  the  moderns,  upon  the 
authority  of  Josephus,  (Ant  1.  i.  6,)  make  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  founder  of  the 
city  of  Sidon,  which  was  so  called  from  him.  As  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  Josephus  tells  us  that 
it  was  founded  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple :  and 
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Isoea  and  Melia,  Agenor's  two  daughters,  are  said  to  have  married 
^gyptus  and  Danaus,  their  cousin  germans.  Cilix  settled,  in  accordance 
with  ApoUodorus,  in  Cilicia,  and  gave  his  name  to  that  country.  The 
same  writer  says  also  that  Thasus  built  the  city  of  Thasos  in  Thrace, 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  Pausanias.  Of  Electra  we  know  nothing  more 
of  her  than  that  one  of  the  gates  in  Thebes  was  said  to  have  been  named 
fi'om  her.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  Mount  Sipylus  was  called  so  from 
Sipylus.  Of  Cadmus  we  will  speak  when  treating  on  the  history  of  the 
Thebans. 

The  Greek  writers  say  that  Phoenix  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
of  Phoenicia,  or  rather  of  Sidon ;  they  pretend  also  that  the  country  had 
borrowed  its  name  from  this  king.  Eusebius  adds  that  he  was  the  first  who 
discovered  the  scarlet  color,  which,  he  says,  was  therefore  called  at  first 
Phoenicius,  and  afterwards  with  a  small  alteration,  Puniceus  color. 

The  next  king  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  is  Pholis,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  been  a  faithful  ally 
to  the  Greeks,  using  his  utmost  endeavors,  though  without  success,  to  per- 
suade Sarpedon,  king  of  Lycia,  to  join  with  them.  Homer  honors  him 
with  the  epithet.  Most  Illustrious 

Kingaof       These  accounts  which  we  have  received  from  the' Greeks  are 

sidon.  unquestionably  in  part  fabulous,  but  probably  founded  upon  real 
historical  facts.  I  think  also  that  we  have  not  much  more  reason  to  rely- 
on  Josephus  when  he  tells  us  that  Sidon  was  founded  by  Sidon.  the  son  of 
Canaan.  Though  the  Hebrew  writers  in  some  instances  speak  of  the 
Sidonians,  they  mention  not  their  kings  until  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  speaks  of  ambassadors  sent  by  the  king  of  Sidon — but  with- 
out giving  the  name  of  this  prince — to  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.* 


Jastin  (1.  xviii.  c  3)  tells  us,  in  express  terms,  that  the  city  of  Tyre  was  built  before  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  by  the  Sidonians,  who,  being  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
king  of  the  Ascalonians,  were  forced  to  seek  new  seats.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that,  as  I  have  said  before.  Tyre  was  founded  by  Sidon,  but  in  regard  to  the  time  when  it 
took  place  there  exists  no  certain  infonnation,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  even  before  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Caanan.  Most  of 
the  ancient  writers  also  agree  that  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix  and  Cilix  were  the  children  of 
Agenor,  and  that  with  them  a  great  many  Phmnicians  and  Syrians  went  into  Asia  tAinar, 
Crete,  Greece,  and  Libya ;  and  there  introduced  letters,  music,  poetry,  and  other  arts,  science* 
and  customs  of  the  Phoenicians.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  these  emigrations  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians took  place  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites ;  because  it 
appears  very  probable  that  the  Canaanites  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  country, 
sought  for  refuge  in  the  foreign  and  distant  countries,  with  which  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  carried  on  commerce  and  navigation  were  acquainted,  and  where  it  would  be  easiest 
for  those  who  had  lost  their  ancient  homes  to  found  new  ones,  and  repair  the  severe  losses 
the  victorious  Israelites  hod  inflicted  upon  them.  The  probable  time  when  the  Israelites 
took  possession  of  Canaan  appears  well  to  correapond  with  that  when  Cadmus  is  supposed 
to  have  arrived  in  Greece. 
*  Jeremiah  xxviL  3. 
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We  know  also  nothing  of  the  kings  or  judges  which  reigned  at    King*  of 
Tyre  before  Abibal,  with  whom  Josephus  and  Theophilus  Anti-     '^^"• 
ochenus  begin   the  list  of  kings  which  they  have  furnished   us   from 
Menander  and  Dius,*  both  authors,  as  Josephus  says,t  of  unquestionable 
credit. 

Abibal,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  or  Abeimal,  as  he  is  named  by  AUhai  w 
Theophilus,  is  the  first  king  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Menander  a^*"»*- 
and  Dius.  But  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the  time  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  or  what  he  performed ;  still  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  David,  and  probably  was  on  inimical  terms  with  that  prince,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  David  counted  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  among  his  enemies4 

Htram,  whom  Josephus  also  calls  Irom,   and   Theophilus  h,„„^,^^ 
names  Hieromus,  or  Hieromenus,  and  whom  Tatian  and  Zena-    locoyetn 
rus  style  Chiramus,  succeeded  Abibal.     We  are  told  of  Hiram      ^'  ^' 
that  he  maintained  strict  friendship  with  David  to  whom  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors, but  for  what  purpose  we  do  not  know.    He  also  presented  to  David 
cedar-trees,  and  sent  skilful  workmen   to  build  him  a  palace  in  Jeru- 
salem.   Upon  the  death  of  David,  and  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the 
throne,  the  friendship  which  Hiram  had^feitertained  for  David  prompted 
him  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  son  upon  the  news  of  his  accession  to  the 
government,  expressing  great  joy  to  see  the  royal  power  continued  in  the 
same  family.    Upon  the  return  of  these 'ambassadors,  Solomon  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  sending  to  him  a  letter  in  the  following  words  : 

**  King  Solomon  to  king  Hiram,  greeting :  Be  it  known  to  thee,  O  king, 
that  my  father  David  had  it  a  long  time  in  his  mind  to  erect  a  temple  to 
Jehovah ;  but  being  perpetually  in  war,  and  under  the  necessity  of  fighting 
his  enemies  and  making  them  all  his  tributanes,  before  hoHCOuld  attend  to 
this  great  and  holy  work,  he  has  left  it  to  me,  in  time  of  peace,  both  to 
begin  and  to  finish  it,  according  to  his  direction,  as  well  as  the  prediction 
of  Almighty  God.  Blessed  be  His  great  name  for  the  present  tranquillity 
of  my  dominions !  and  by  His  gracious  assistance,  I  shall  now  dedicate 
the  best  improvements  of  this  liberty  and  leisure  to  His  honor  and  worship. 
Wherefore,  I  make  my  request,  that  you  will  let  some  of  your  people  go 
with  some  servants  of  mine  to  Mount  Libanus  to  assist  them  in  cutting 
down  materials  towards  this  building;  for  the  Sidonians  understand  it 
much  better  than  we  do.  As  for  the  workmen's  reward,  or  wages,  wha^ 
ever  you  think  reasonable  shall  be  punctually  paid  to  them." 


*  DiuB,  by  birth  a  FhcBnician,  wrote  a  hiitoiy  of  Tyre,  extracted  from  the  public  records, 
which  were  carefully  preseryed  in  that  city;  and  Menander  compiled  the  lives  and  actions 
of  princes,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  other  nations,  as  also  Josephus  tells  us,  from  the  pablie 
archives  of  those  places  he  treats  on. 

t  Josephas  contrti.  Api.  1.  i.  t  Psalms  Izzyiii  7. 
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Hiram  returned  the  following  answer :  "  Nolhing  could  have  been  more 
welcome  to  me,  than  to  understand  that  the  government  of  your  deceased 
father  is  devolved,  by  God's  providence,  into  the  hands  of  so  excellent,  so 
wise,  and  so  virtuous  a  successor  ;  His  holy  name  be  praised  for  it !  That 
which  you  write  for  shall  be  done  with  all  care  and  good  will,  for  I  will 
give  order  that  there  shall  be  exported  such  quantities  of  the  fairest  cedars 
and  cypress  trees  as  you  shall  have  occasion  for.  My  people  shall  bring 
them  to  the  sea-side  for  you,  and  from  thence  ship  them  away  to  what  port 
you  please,  where  they  may  he  ready  for  your  own  men  to  transport  them 
to  Jerusalem.  It  would  be  a  great  obligation,  after  all  this,  to  allow  us 
such  a  provision  of  com  in  exchange,  as  may  agree  with  your  convenience ; 
for  that  is  the  commodity  which  we  islanders  want  most.''* 

Solomon  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  Hiram's  answer,  that  he^ 
in  return  for  this  generous  offer,  ordered  a  yearly  present  of  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  wheat,  and  twenty  measures  of  pure  oil  to  be  given  to 
Hirara.f  It  seems  to  import  that  a  treaty,  stipulating  this  condition,  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  these  two  princes.  Besides  the  cedar-wood  and 
other  materials  for  building  of  the  temple,  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon  a  man — 
who  appears  to  have  been  very  skilful  and  famous  in  Tyre  for  working  in 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals — Ij^ assist  and  direct  him  in  that  difficult  un- 
dertaking.t  This  is  another  proof  of  the  great  advance  the  Phoenicians 
had  made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  their  great 
superiority  in  this  respect  over  thfe  Hebrews.  Among  other  things  which 
Solomon  offered  to  Hiram,  in  return  for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered 
to  him,  were  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Galilee,  not  far  from  Tyre,  but 
which  Hiram,  upon  a  view  of  them,  refused  to  accept,  as  they  appear  not 
to  have  pleased  him.§ 

Hiram  also  assisted  Solomon,  as  we  are  told,  in  providing  himself  with 
a  fleet ;  furnishing  him  with  as  many  builders  and  shipwrights  as  he  had 
occasion  for ;  and  after  having  thus  aided  him  in  building,  rigging  and 
fitting  out  his  navy,  he  sent  him  expert  pilots  and  skilful  marinei-s  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  land  of  Ophir.ll 

Dius^  as  quoted  by  Josephus,1I  informs  us,  that  the  love  of  wisdom — that 
is,  love  of  literature  and  learning — was  the  chief  cause  of  the  friendship 
that  existed  between  Hiram  and  Solomon  ;  that  they  interchanged  certain 


*  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  viii.  chap.  2.  Josephua  UMares  us  that  the  origiDals  of  these  letters  were 
extant  in  his  time,  both  in  the  Jewish  and  Tyrian  records.  They  also  agree  very  well  with 
what  we  read  in  1  Kings  v.  2 — 9 ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  correctness  of  that  pretended  to 
have  been  written  by  Hiram  appears  very  questionable,  if  we  are  not  to  assume  that  he 
worshipped  Jehovah,  or  a  supreme  God,  as  this  letter  evidently  imports. 

t  1  Kings  v.  11.  (2  Chronicles  zi.  13.  14. 

$  1  Kings  iv.  11,  12,  13,  and  Joseph,  b.  viii.  This  part  of  the  country  was  from  this  re- 
fusal called  Cabul — displeasing. 

Q  1  Kings  iv.  27  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  18,  and  Joseph,  c.  viii.        IT  Joseph.  1.  i.  contr.  Apion. 
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enigmatical  questions  to  be  solved,  upon  condition  that  he  who  failed  in 
the  attempt  should  pay  a  forfeiture ;  and  that  Hiram  finding  one  question 
too  difficult,  paid  the  penalty.  But  one  Abdemonous,  a  Tyrian,  solved 
these  questions  and  proposed  new  ones  to  Solomon,  on  condition  that  he 
should  repay  as  much  to  ^iram,  if  he  did  not  explain  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Tyre  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  under  this 
prince.  He  repaired  and  improved  several  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  his 
dominions,  enlarged  Tyre,  and  either  built  or  repaired  the  temple  of  Olym- 
pian Jupiter — which  stood  upon  the  same  island  as  the  island-city  of  Tyre. 
In  this  temple  he  dedicated  a  golden  pillar  to  Jupiter.  He  built  also  one 
temple  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  and  another  to  Astarte,  and  embellished 
them  with  precious  gifts.  To  Hercules  he  erected  a  statue,  and  is  said  to 
have  repaired  the  temples  of  other  gods,  and  to  have  enriched  them  with 
presents  of  a  very  great  value.*  Hiram  appears  evidently  to  have  con- 
cerned himself  chiefly  with  religious  matters  ;  and  we  hear  of  no  warlike 
expeditions  of  his,  except  against  the  Euchii,  who  refused  to  pay  a  certain 
tribute  that  was  due  to  him.  They  were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Tatian,  on  the  authority  of  the  three  Phoenician  historians,  Theodotus, 
Hysicrates,  and  Moschus,  relates  that  king  Hiram  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Solomon :  he  adds,  that  by  her  Solomon  was  induced  to 
worship  Aschtoreth — Astarte — the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians.t 

Hiram  is  said  to  have  lived  fifty-three  years,  and  to  have  reigned  thirty- 
four.! 

Baleazar,  Bazor,  or  Baleastratus,  son  of  Hiram,  succeeded* 
his  father,  and  reigned,  according  to  Josephus,  seven  years,  but 
seventeen  according  to  Theophilus,  and  died  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

Ahdastartus  succeeded  Baleazar  his  father,  and  died,  according 
to  Josephus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  life,  and  in  the  ninth  of 
his  reign.    Theophilus  again  says,  that  he  attained  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
after  having  reigned  twelve  years.     He  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  by 
the  four  sons  of  his  nurse,  the  eldest  of  whom  usurped  the  throne,  and 
reigned  twelve  years. 

Astartus^  the  brother  of  Abdastartus,  recovered  the  throne, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  after  having  reigned  twelve 
years. 

Astarimus  succeeded  his  brother  Astartus,  and  according  to 
Josephus,  lived  fifty-four  years,  and  reigned  twelve.     He  is  said  "*'*** 

to  have  been  murdered  by  his  brother  Phelles,  who  took  possession  of  the 
throne  in  his  fiftieth  year. 


*  Menaod.  of  Ephes.  Dias  apad  Josep.  1.  yiii.  5, 2. 

t  Tatian.  orat.  contra  Grcecos.  %  Theoph.  Antioch. 
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Phelles,  or  Helles,  as  Theopbilus  calls  him^  did  not  long  enjoy 

the  throne,  which  he  had  mounted  by  so  unnatural  and  atro- 
cious a  crime,  but  was  murdered  in  the  eight  month  of  his  reign  by  his 
successor. 

Ithobal,  whom  Theopbilus  calls  Juthabal,  son  to  Astarimua, 

and  high  priest  of  the  goddess  Astarte — a  dignity  next  to  that 
of  king — ^liaving  thus  revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  reigned  thirty- 
two  years,  and  died  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  according  to  Josephus ;  but 
Theopbilus  says  that  he  reigned  but  twelve  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
forty.  He  is  called  in  the  Bible  Eth-baal,  and  styled  king  of  the  Sido- 
nians.*  Josephus  calls  him  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whence  it  has  been, 
with  apparent  reason,  supposed  that  Sidon  at  that  time  was  subject  to 
Tyre  ;  as  we  may  infer  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of  Hiram,  from  the 
fact  that  Solomon  applied  to  him  for  Sidonian  workmen,  to  aid  in  chopping 
timber  for  his  temple.  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  daughter 
of  Ithobal.  Menander,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  informs  us,  that  in  the  time 
of  Eth-baal,  king  of  Tyre,  there  was  an  extreme  drought,  that  lasted  from 
the  month  Hyperberetaeus,  till  the  same  month  next  year.  There  were 
prayers,  says  he,  offered  for  the  averting  of  the  judgment,  which  were 
followed  with  mighty  peals  of  thunder.  This  is  presumed  by  some  to  be 
the  drought  that  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Ahab. 

Badeztnr,  called  by  Theopbilus  Bazor,  succeeded  his  father 

Ithobal,  and  reigned,  according  to  this  writer,  seven  years  ;  but, 
according  to  Josephus,  six  years. 

Meltinus,  the  son  of  Badezor,  reigned,  according  to  Josephus, 

only  nine  years ;  but  twenty,  if  Theopbilus  is  to  be  credited. 
This  prince  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him 
two  sons,  Pygmalion  and  Barca,  and  two  daughters,  Elisa  and  Anna. 

Pyffmalum  mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father 

Meltinus ;  though  he  was,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  same  historian  supposes  him  to  have  reigned 
forty  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.t  In  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign  his  sister  Elisa,  also  called  Dido,  is  said  to  have  fled  from  Tyre,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  The  cause  of  her  flight  is  commonly 
related  thus :  Pygmalion  coveting  the  great  riches  of  his  uncle  Sichseus, 
who  was  a  priest  of  Hercules,  and  who  had  married  Elisa,  resolved  to 
obtain  possession  of  them.  But  as  this  purpose  could  not  be  accomplished 
as  long  as  Sichseus  was  alive,  he  invited  him  one  day  to  hunt  with  him ; 
and,  while  his  attendants  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  boar,  ran 
a  spear  through  his  body,  and  then,  throwing  the  corpse  down  a  precipice, 


1  Kingi  xvi.  31.  t  Jcwephiu  oont  Ap,  1.  i. 
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pretended  that  the  fall  had  caused  his  death*  Pygmalion  did  not,  however, 
reap  the  anticipated  fruit  of  this  foul  crime,  for  he  was  foiled  by  the 
prudent  and  artful  conduct  of  Elisa.  Being  a  woman  of  much  sagacity, 
she  knew  that  avarice  had  prompted  her  brother  to  commit  the  murder  of 
her  husband  ;  but  carefully  concealing  her  feelingls,  she  changed  not  her 
conduct  towards  him,  and  manifested  her  usual  friendly  disposition,  as 
though  she  harbored  not  the  least  suspicion.  Meanwhile,  having  formed 
a  resolution  to  leave  Tyre,  and  retire  to  a  distant  land,  she,  under 
pretence  of  going  to  reside  with  her  other  brother,  Barca,  at  Charta  or 
Chartaca,  a  small  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  prayed  the  king  to 
furnish  her  with  men  and  ships  to  convey  her  effects  to  that  place. 
Pygmalion  looked  upon  this  as  a  fair  opportunity  of  coming  in  possession 
of  the  treasures  which  he  had  so  long  coveted,  although  hitherto  in  vain  ; 
for  Sichaeus,  who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  king's  avari- 
cious disposition,  had  carefully  concealed  his  riches.  Pygmalion,  there- 
fore, willingly  granted  Elisa  her  demands;  but  soon  he  had  cause  to 
regret  his  confidence  ;  for  being  assisted  by  her  brother  Barca,  and  several 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Tyre — who  were  knowing  to  her  secret  plan, 
and  had  resolved  to  follow  her  fortune — her  treasures  were  brought  on 
board  the  ships,  which  set  sail,  and  moved  out  of  sight,  before  Pygmalion 
was  informed  of  the  deception  that  had  been  played  upon  him.  It  is 
related  that,  seeing  himself  thus  deceived,  he  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  fitted 
out  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  to  pursue  the  fugitives ;  but  .was 
prevented  from  accomplishing  his  design  by  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and 
the  threats  of  an  oracle.  The  adventurers  who  had  followed  the  resolute 
heroine,  steered  their  vessels  first  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus — one  of  the  earliest 
Phoenician  colonies — and  carried  off  from  thence  a  great  number  of  young 
women }  "  a  commodity,"  as  has  been  naively  remarked,  "  they  wanted 
most  of  all,  since  their  design  was  to  plant  a  new  colony."  From  Cyprus 
they  directed  their  course  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  landed  at 
Utica,  another  Tyrian  colony,  where  they  were  w^ell  received  by  the  inha- 
bitants. From  thence  they  removed,  and  founded  the  Carthage — after- 
wards so  famous.!  From  Elisa's  or  Dido's  brother  Barca,  the  Cartha- 
ginian family  of  the  Barcee  is  said  to  have  descended,  which  produced  so 
many  celebrated  men,  and  among  others  Hannibal. 

Of  PygmaUon,  we  are  farther  told  that  he  built  the  city  of  Carposia  in 
Cyprus,  and  that  he  sent  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  standing  on  the  island 
of  Gades,  a  rich  present,  being  the  figure  of  an  olive  tree,  of  massive  gold, 


*  Ju8tin  and  Virgil  tell  as  that  Pygmalion  murdered  Sichseui  at  the  altar. 

t  ThiA  narrative  in  not  to  be  altogether  relied  on.  though  baaed  upon  what  several  ancient 
writers  have  told  us.  Still  I  think  that  in  its  main  facta  there  is  some  truth.  See  Justin,  i. 
18.  Josephns  centras  Apion,  i.  1.  Eustath  in  Dionys.  Vallerius,  vol.  ii.  Liv.  iv.  dec.  Virg» 
iEneid. 
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and  of  most  exqui^te  and  ingenious  workmanship ;  its  berries,  which 
were  of  emerald,  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  with  the  natural  fruit 
of  that  tree. 

ElukBus  is  the  next  king  of  Tyre  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  He  reigned  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria.  This  prince,  seeing  the  Philistines  weakened  by  the  war,  which 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  made  upon  them,  seized  this  opportunity 
of  reducing  Gath,  which  had  some  time  before  revolted  from  the  Tyrians. 
But  the  Gittites  applied  to  Shalraaneser  for  aid.  This  being  granted 
them,  the  Assyrian  monarch  marched  an  army  into  Phoenicia;  but  as 
peace  was  soon  concluded,  he  withdrew  his  troops.  After  a  short  time, 
however,  Sidon  and  some  other  of  the  Phcenician  cities  took  up  arms 
against  Tyre,  and  put  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Shalmaneser, 
who  seems  to  have  made  great  efforts  to  humble  Tyre,  the  only  city  in 
Phoenicia  which  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  its  master.  Besides  his 
land  forces,  he  caused  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  to  be  fitted  out  against  them. 
But  the  Tyrians,  with  only  twelve  vessels  of  their  own,  are  said  to  have 
attacked  this  fleet,  when  dispersed,  and  taken  five  hundred  of  the  rowers 
prisoners.  This  victory  proved  so  evidently  the  superiority  of  the  Tyrians 
on  the  water,  that  Shalmaneser  appears  ever  afterwards  to  have  confined 
his  operations  to  the  land.  But  as  there  was  no  hope  of  compelling  the 
Tyrians  to  submit  to  his  authority  but  by  the  capture  of  their  city,  and  as 
this  appeared  to  require  a  long  time,  he  returned  to  Assyria,  and  left  his 
troops  to  continue  the  siege  which  he  had  laid  to  Tyre.  The  Assyrian 
troops,  by  stopping  the  aqueducts,  and  by  cutting  ofiT  ail  other  means  of 
procuring  water,  brought  the  inhabitants  to  great  distress ;  yet,  still  by 
digging  wells  within  the  city,  they  obtained  a  supply,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  hold  out  for  the  space  of  five  years,  when  Shalmaneser  died, 
and  the  siege  was  raised.*  It  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  Elulaeus  distin- 
guished himself  during  this  perilous  time,  and  that  the  Tyrians  were 
greatly  indebted  to  his  measures  for  their  salvation.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years. 

Ithobal  IL  reigned  in  Tyre  at  the  time  this  city  defended  its 
independency  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  conqueror  of  so  many 
kings  and  mighty  states.  The  Tyrians,  in  spite  of  all  their  heroism  and  the 
strength  of  their  city,  had  notwithstanding  to  yield  to  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
but  not  until  after  the  siege  had  lasted  thirteen  years,  and  they  had  prepared 
themselves  new  homes  on  the  island  on  which  new  Tyre,  or  as  it  is  also 
called,  the  island  city  of  Tyre  stood.  The  conqueror  tlierefore  found  the 
city  almost  deserted,  and  his  victory,  though  augmenting  the  number  of  his 
trophies,  was  of  no  material  advantage  to  him.   Ithobal  has  been  considered 


*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  iz.  c.  14. 
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by  some  modern  historians,  a  proud  and  arrogant  monarch ;  and  such  is 
the  character  given  of  him  by  Ezekiel.*  I  think,  also,  that  we  may  be 
justified  from  the  expression,  "  and  thou  shalt  die  the  death  of  them  that 
are  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,"t  to  infer,  as  some  historians  have  done, 
that  Ithobal  was  killed  in  this  war  by  the  Assyrians. 

There  are  historians  who  think  that  the  new  city  of  Tyre,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city,  submitted  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  this  opinion 
seems  to  me  altogether  unfounded.  How  can  we  suppose  that  the  Tyrians, 
when  safe  from  the  revenge  of  their  powerful  enemy,  would  acknowledge 
his  supremacy,  to  which  they  had  refused  to  submit  when  menaced  by 
imminent  danger  ?  On  the  contrary,  their  comparative  greater  security 
would  inspire  them  with  the  more  confidence  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence they  had  so  gloriously  defended  against  such  a  superior  power.  I 
cannot  therefore  but  consider  Baal — the  successor  of  Ithobal,  according  to 
the  Phcenician  historians — as  an  independent  king  of  Tyre. 

Baal  reigned  ten  years.  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  this  king 
ascended  the  throne  during  the  siege  of  old  Tyre,  after  Ithobal  had  fallen. 

On  the  death  or  dethronement  of  Baal,  the  executive  power  was  not 
committed  to  a  king,  but  to  Suffetest—}udgeQ.  This  change  in  the 
form  of  government  has  been  considered,  by  some  historians,  to  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  desirous  of  this  event,  in  order  ta  make  the 
Tyrians  more  dependent  on  him.  This  opinion,  though  entwtained  by 
Dr.  Prideaux,  and  supported  by  many  other  learned  writers,  I  must  how- 
ever reject,  as  it  is  not  based  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writers.  This 
change,  I  think,  was  a  voluntarily  act  of  the  Tyrians  themselves,  or  rather 
a  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  into  which  they  appear  to  have  fallen 
about  this  time ;  for  we  are  told  that  Ecnibal,  the  son  of  Basbeck,  was  their 
judge  for  two  months;  Chelbes,  the  son  of  Abdseus,  for  ten  months, 
and  high-priest  Abbar  for  three  months ;  thus  showing  that  the  judges 
were  propably  appointed  rather  by  the  momentary  influence  of  internal 
fections,  than  by  the  express  will  of  a  foreign  prince.  But  however  this 
may  be,  the  royal  dignity,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  was  restored, 
and  a  person  by  the  name  of  Balator  was  made  king.  We  are  Bmiiktar. 
told  that  upon  his  death,  the  Tyrians  invited   Merbal  from    mrttmi 

Babylon,  to  take  the  throne.    He  reigned  four  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Irom,  who,^  it  is  said,  reigned  twenty      ^"^ 

•  Cliap.  xxviii.  1,  2,  3.  t  Ibid,  ▼.  8. 

X  Prideaux,  in  hii  Connections,  vol.  i.  p.  96,  sayt  that  the  woid  Saffetes  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  word  Shophetim,  also  denoting  jadges ;  bat  the  learned  dean  could  surely  have 
no  aathority  by  which  he  could  prove  that  the  former  word  is  a  derivation  from  the  latter, 
any  more  than  I  have  for  saying  that  the  latter  word  is  derived  from  the  former.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  do  not  know  which  dialect  is  the  elder,  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Phoenician;  but 
sure  it  is  that  both  have  the  same  origin. 
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years,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  whose  reign,  Cyrus,  according  to  the 
Phoenician  annals,  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia/ 

The  judges,  as  well  as  ihe  kings  who  succeeded  them,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  many  modern  writers  to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  monarchs 
of  Babylon.  But  though  the  other  Phoenicians  were  subjected  to  the 
supremacy  of  these  princes,  I  find  no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case  with 
Tyre,  whose  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  wary  of  the  monarchs  of  whose 
power  they  had  had  such  fatal  experience.  Still,  the  losses  the  Tyrians 
had  suffered  during  their  war  with  Nebuchadnezzar  had  naturally  much 
diminished  their  power  and  their  influence,  and  resulted  in  that  compara- 
tive insignificance  alluded  to  by  Isaiah,t  during  the  seventy  years  that 
followed.  It  seems  also  very  probable  that  the  Tyrians,  awed  by  the 
extraordinary  success  and  eminent  talents  of  Cyrus,  and  by  the  formidable 
power  he  bequeathed  to  his  son,  may  have  been  induced  to  send  presents, 
as  a  token  of  their  desire  to  live  in  friendship  with  these  monarchs,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  in  any  other  respect  they  were  subjected  to  the  domin- 
ion of  these  mighty  princes. 

Mapen.  Mapeti,  the  son  of  Siron,  appears  to  have  been  the  successor  of 
Merbal.  He  assisted  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  as  commander  of  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet,  and  was  one  of  those  who  advised  that  monarch  to  engage  the 
Grecian  fleet  at  Salamis.t  It  appears  from  Herodotus  as  though  the  Tynans 
were  at  this  time  tributaries  of  the  Persians,  as  other  Phoenicians  undoubt- 
edly were.}  This  tribute  on  the  part  of  the  Tyrians  I  think  must  have 
been  but  mere  voluntary  presents,  like  those,  as  said  before,  which  they 
sent  to  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  The  assistance  given  by  the  Tyrians  to  the 
Persian  monarchs  against  the  Greeks  is  not  to  be  considered  any  proof  of 
their  dependency,  for  they  might  have  done  so  from  motives  of  jealousy 
towards  the  Greeks,  who  were  their  commercial  rivals.  In  short,  had  the 
Tyrians,  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  lost  their  independence,  1  cannot 
tliink  they  would  have  made  such  a  desperate  rei^istance  against  that 
prince,  to  whom  they  first  sent  presents,  but  whom  they  would  not  allow 
to  enter  their  city,  though  this  refusal,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  their  city. 

stmto.  Strata  seems  to  have  reigned  in  Tyre  after  Mapen.  Justin  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  information  of  the  circumstances  which 
caused  his  elevation  to  the  throne : 

The  slaves  being  very  numerous  in  Tyre,  formed  a  conspiracy  during 
the  night,  rose  in  insurrection  and  murdered  their  masters.  Strato  was, 
however,  secreted  and  saved  by  one  of  his  slaves.  They  then  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  married  their  mistresses,  and  put  to  death  all  who  were  not 


•  Joseph.  1.  i.  contra  Apion.  t  Isaiah  xxiii.  15.  t  Herod,  b.  8. 

$  All  the  PboeniciauB,  except  the  Tynans,  lost  and  never  recovered  their  indepeodeDce 
from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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of  their  kindred.  Thus  having  not  only  recovered  their  liberty,  but  also 
having  become  the  sole  masters  of  the  city,  they  resolved  to  elect  a  king 
from  among  themselves ;  and  unanimously  agreed  that  he,  who  on  the 
next  morning  might  first  see  the  rising  sun,  should,  as  being  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods,  attain  to  that  dignity.  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  they  agreed  to  meet  about  midnighl  in  an  open  field  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  and  there,  without  any  opposition,  bestow  the  crown  upon 
the  person  to  whom  the  sun  should  first  show  himself.  In  the  meantime, 
Strato's  slave  having  related  the  whole  matter  to  his  former  master,  whom 
he  still  kept  carefully  concealed,  was  by  him  instructed  to  turn  not  to  the 
east,  as  in  all  probability  the  others  would,  but  to  the  west,  and  there  fix 
his  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  highest  tower  of  the  city.  The  slave  did  as  he 
was  instructed^  and  was  therefore  looked  upon  by  all  the  rest  as  no  better 
than  a  madman  ;  it  seeming  to  them  proof  of  a  >vant  of  common  sense, 
that  a  man  should  look  for  the  rising  sun  in  the  west.  But  they  were 
soon  made  sensible  of  their  error,  for  while  the  others  stood  with  their 
straining  eyes,  watching  the  eastern  horizon,  in  expectation  of  the  ap- 
proaching sun,  Strato's  slave  called  out  to  them  to  turn  round  and  see  the 
liigh  edifices  of  the  city  already  illuminated  by  his  rays.  But  though  he 
was  highly  applauded  by  the  multitude,  he  was  not  deemed  capable  of  so 
shrewd  an  idea,  and  was  therefore  pressed  to  name  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  it.  He  refused,  however,  at  first  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
but  at  last,  upon  promise  of  protection  to  himself  and  to  the  person  he 
should  name,  he  acknowledged  that  out  of  compassion  and  gratitude 
toward  his  master,  who  had  always  treated  him  with  great  humanity  and 
kindness,  he  had  saved  both  him  and  his  son  from  the  general  massacre, 
and  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  him  to  do  as  he  had  done.  His  com- 
panions, on  hearing  this,  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  viewing  his  master 
as  one  preserved  by  the  particular  providence  of  the  gods,  immediately 
proclaimed  the  latter  their  king.  Such  is  what  is  related  of  the  elevation 
of  Strato  to  the  throne.  ' 

Upon  the  death  of  Strato  his  son  is  said  to  have  succeeded  him,  and  bis 
descendants  continued  to  possess  the  throne  until  the  capture  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  when  Azelmic,  the  only  one  of  them  whose  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  reigned  in  that  city. 

The  political  existence  of  the  PhoBuicians,  which  had  been  very  preca- 
rious, with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Tyrians,  from  the  time  of  Shal- 
maneser,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

When  this  famous  conqueror  approached  the  territories  of  Tyre,*  the 
inhabitants  sent  out  to  him  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Azelmic's 


*  It  appears  as  \?  Tyre  had  regained  a  part  of  what  it  had  lott  on  the  main  land  by  the 
conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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own  son,  taking  with  thera  presents  to  the  king  himself,  and  pro- 
visions for  his  army.  But  Alexander,  not  satisfied  with  these  signs  of 
submission,  informed  them  that  he  would  enter  their  city,  pretending  it 
was  his  desire  to  sacrifice  to  Hercules.  But  the  Tyrians  were  too  cautious 
to  admit  so  enterprising  a  monarch  with  his  troops,  or  even  with  a  part  of 
them,  within  their  walls.  They  therefore  sent  deputies  to  him  again  to 
declare  their  willingness  to  comply  with  his  demands,  but  they  could 
not  consent  to  his  entering  and  sacrificing  in  their  city,  as  they  had 
resolved  not  to  admit  even  a  single  Macedonian  within  its  gates.  Alex- 
ander expressing  great  displeasure  dismissed  their  deputies.  The  con- 
queror of  the  Thebans  and  the  Persians  was  either  too  proud  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  justice,  or  else  he  yielded  to  a  policy  which  spoke  a  more  tempting 
language.  However  this  may  be,  Alexander  caused  a  council  of  war*  to 
be  assembled,  in  which  he  alluded  in  strong  terms  to  the  disaffected  state 
of  Greece ;  the  power  of  the  Persians  at  sea,  and  the  folly  of  removing  the 
war  to  distant  provinces  while  Tyre  was  left  behind  unreduced ;  remark- 
ing also  that  if  this  city  was  once  subdued,  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  would 
be  immediately  transferred  to  him,  as  he  could  secure  possession  of  the 
coasts  ;  and  as  the  Persian  fleet  was  composed  chiefly  of  tributary  squad-  • 
rons,  these  tributaries  would  thus  be  made  to  fight  the  battles  not  of  theii 
late,  but  of  their  present  masters.  These  reasons  having  influenced  the 
members  of  the  council  to  concur  in  violent  measures  against  the  Tyrians, 
war  against  them  was  immediately  resolved  on. 

It  must  here  be  observed  that  Strato,  the  son  of  Gerostratus,  king  of 
Arad  and  the  neighboring  islands,  had  hastened  to  sue  for  peace  from 
Alexander,  as  the  dominions  of  his  father,  who  had  sailed  to  join  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  Macedonian 
prince.  Strato,  who  had  presented  to  him  a  golden  crown,  attained  his 
aim  and  saved  his  fathers  territory  from  hostile  treatment.  It  was  in  the 
city  of  Marathus,  belonging  to  Gerostratus,  and  situated  on  the  main  land, 
which  Alexander  occupied  when  he  held  this  council  of  war. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  not  dismayed  by  the  threats  of  Alexander, 
resolved  to  make  the  most  vigorous  resistance ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
built  their  hope,  of  frustrating  the  attempts  of  their  powerful  enemy,  on  the 
situation  and  the  strength  of  Tyre  itself,  and  on  the  assistance  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  this  time  very  power- 
ful on  the  sea ;  and  perhaps  also  on  the  justice  of  their  cause.  But  the 
conspicuous  part  which  Tyre  had  so  long  been  allowed  to  play  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  world's  history  was  now  to  be  brought  to  a  close.  Its  insular 
situation,  and  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants,  were  therefore  of  no  avail ; 


*  Thii  council  of  war  ii  an  evidence  not  only  of  the  pmdence  of  Alexander,  bat  also  of 
the  becoming  attention  with  which  he  still  continued  to  treat  those  veteran  generals  who 
had  been  in  part  the  instruments  of  his  father's  and  his  own  victories. 
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nor  did  the  expected  aid  arrive  from  Carthage,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  Him  who  directs  the  destinies  of  nations,  was  prevented  by  in- 
testine discords  from  assisting  the  Tyrians,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  had 
to  submit  to  a  direful  fate. 

The  island-city  of  Tyre,  situated  half  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  was 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  was 
providecl  with  an  abundance  of  provisions,  and  armed  with  every  species 
of  warlike  preparation.  The  Tyrians  were  besides  furnished  with  a  con- 
siderable fleet,  while  Alexander  had  none  at  all.  The  difiSculties  with 
which  the  Macedonian  hero  had  to  contend  in  this  enterprise  were  conse- 
quently very  great,  and  would  have  induced  many  other  great  generals  to 
desist  from  an  undertaking,  apparently  so  hopeless ;  but  Alexander  was 
too  confident  of  his  ability,  and  possessed  too  resolute  a  pride,  to  abandon 
an  enterprise  he  had  once  resolved  on.  Under  these  circuvistances  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  join  the  main  land  to  the  island  by  a  mole,  or 
artificial  isthmus.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  the  sea  to  be  sounded,  and 
found  the  greatest  depth  to  be  three  fathoms.  This  inspired  him  with  con- 
fidence of  success  ;  and  he  became  still  more  confident  when  informed  that 
the  bottom  was  a  stiff  clay,  which  served  instead  of  mortar,  and  held  what- 
ever was  sunk  into  it  more  firmly  than  could  have  been  effected  by  art 
The  niins  of  old  Tyre  furnished  materials  for  the  proposed  work,  which 
was  begun,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  king  himself,  executed  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  that  it  soon  rose  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  approached  the  city.  At  first  the  Tyrians  had  looked  upon  this 
undertaking  as  a  rash  and  desperate  attempt,  which  could  never  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  therefore,  as  we  are  told,  had  scornfully  cried 
out  from  their  ships  to  the  king,  asking  him  whether  he  considered  himself 
greater  than  Neptune.  But  on  seeing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work,  they 
changed  their  minds,  and  feared  it  would  succeed.  Therefore  from  the 
walls  of  the  city  they  not  only  began  to  assail  the  workmen  with  all  sorts 
of  missive  weapons,  but  also  sent  armed  vessels  on  each  side  of  the  mole 
to  harass  them.  To  cover  the  workmen  from  the  enemy's  arrows,  Alex- 
ander caused  two  large  wooden  towers  to  be  raised,  and  covered  them  with 
raw  hides  to  prevent  their  being  set  on  fire.  The  Tyrians  resolved  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  these  towers,  and  for  that  purpose  contrived  a 
fire-ship,  whose  yards,  instead  of  sails,  were  hung  with  rows  of  baskets, 
filled  with  sulphureous  matter,  and  whose  hulk  was  partly  filled  with  dry 
twigs,  over  which  was  strewed  all  sorts  of  combustible  matter.  As  soon  as 
they  had  made  this  ready,  and  had  got  a  favorable  wind,  they  towed  the 
hulk  to  sea,  and  ran  her  upon  the  mole,  directly  between  the  towers,  and 
then  set  it  on  fire.  When  the  masts  began  to  bum,  the  weight  with  which 
their  yards  were  charged  caused  them  to  break,  plunging  all  the  baskets 
full  in  the  fire,  and  greatly  increasing  its  fury,  so  that  not  only  the  towers, 
but  all  the  materials  that  were  on  the  mole  were  totally  consumed. 
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This  loss  is  said  to  have  greatly  perplexed  Alexander,  and  it  is  also 
intimated  that  he  began  to  regret  he  had  undertaken  the  reduction  of 
Tyre,  and  that  he  would  have  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Tyrians  with  new 
terms  of  peace,  but  that  he  suspected  they  would  not  hearken  to  any 
proposals  whatever,  and  would  treat  his  envoys  as  inhumanly  as  they  had 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  the  siege  to  summon  them  to  surrender, 
and  whom  they  had  thrown  headlong  into  the  sea.  He,  however,  resumed 
the  work  with  seeming  cheerfulness,  caused  the  foundation  of  a  new 
mole,  broader  than  the  former,  to  be  laid,  and  consequently  capable  of  , 
holding  more  towers,  ordered  new  engines  to  be  made,  and  took  measures 
for  procuring  a  fleet,  without  which  he  saw  clearly  that  he  should  be 
unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose.* 

The  moderation  which  Alexander  had  shown  towards  Strato,  became 
now  advantageous  to  him  in  forwarding  his  plan  against  Tyre  ;  because 
Gerostratus,  the  father  of  Strato,  and  king  of  Arad,  and  Bnylus,  king  of 
Byblus,  together  with  most  of  the  Cyprian  princes,  and  also  the  Sidonian 
squadron,  in  all  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  arrived  at  Sidon,  and  offered 
him  their  service.t  As  at  the  same  time  about  eighty  sail  arrived  from 
Greece,  Alexander  had  under  his  command  a  fleet  of  about  two  hundred 
vessels,  of  which  a  part  remained  under  his  immediate  orders,  and  the 
remainder  subjected  to  those  of  Androniachi^s,  the  Cyprian. 

When  the  mole  was  brought  almost  home  to  the  city,  ponderous  engines 
were  put  to  work  to  batter  down  ita  wall,  while  the  archers  and  slingers 
incessantly  harassed  those  who  defended  it,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
them  from  their  posts.  But  the  Tyrians  became  not  disheartened.  By 
means  of  a  new  contrivance  of  wheels  with  many  spokes,  which  being 
whirled  about  with  an  engine,  they  shattered  in  pieces  the  enemy's  darts 
and  arrows,  and  thus  covf^ed  themselves  against  their  aggressors ;  a  great 
many  of  whom  they  kiQed,  without  suffering  any  considerable  loss  on 
their  side.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  wall  began  to  yield  to  the  violence 
of  the  rams,  that  battered  it  night  and  day  without  interruption.  Where- 
upon the  besieged,  setting  ail  hands  to  work^  raised,  in  a  very  short  time, 
anew  wall,  ten  cubitst  broad,  and  five  cubits  distant  fi*om  the  former ; 
and  also  filled  up  the  empty  space  between  the  two  walls  with  earth  and 
stones.  By  this  means  they  kept  the  Macedonians  for  a  long  while 
employed,  ere  they  could,  with  all  their  engines,  make  the  least  impression 
on  this  new  piece  of  fortification. 


*  Arias,  lib.  ii.  g.  17. 

t  The  defeat  Darius,  the  Persian  monarch,  had  shortly  before  saffered  at  Isaos,  induced 
Hie  tributaries  of  Persia  to  buy  their  own  safety  by  defection. 

t  The  cubit,  among  the  ancients,  was  of  different  length  among  different  nations ;  the 
BcNDin  cubit  was  little  less  than  the  English,  the  latter  being  eighteen  inches,  and  the 
fimner  sevanteen  and  two-fifths.    The  Hebrew  cubit  was  about  twenty-two  inches. 
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The  Tynans,  meanwhile,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Cyprian  squadron, 
in  the  following  manner :  One  part  of  Alexander's  fleet  was  posted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  haven,  which  fronts  the  Sidonian  shore,  and  across  which 
the  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  spread  sails,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  seeing  that  they  manned  their  own  vessels.  One  day,  about  noon,* 
five  chosen  Quinqueremes,  as  many  Quadfriremes,  and  seven  Triremes^ 
filled  with  the  most  expert  rowers  and  brave  soldiers,  well  armed  and 
inured  to  tlie  sea,  slowly  and  noiselessly  rowed  out  of  the  harbor,  one 
by  one,  against  the  Cyprian  vessels.  But  when  advanced  within  sight 
of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a  loud  shout,  and  splashed  with  the  oars,  in 
encouragement  of  each  other,  and  then  hastened  boldly  to  attack  the 
Cyprian  fleet,  which,  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  part  quite  destitute  of 
defenders,  suflered  a  great  loss.  Alexander,  in  the  meantime,  hearing  of 
this  sudden  attack  of  the  Tyrians,  immediately  ordered  as  many  ships  as 
he  could  spare,  and  as  were  well  armed,  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the 
other  haven,  and  prevent  the  rest  of  the  Tyrian  fleet  from  issuing  forth  ; 
he  then  hastened  himself  with  the  Quinqueremes  he  had  at  hand,  and' 
five  Triremes,  to  sail  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  attack  the  victo- 
rious vessels  of  the  Tyrians.  The  besieged  seeing  this  from  the  wall,  and 
perceiving  Alexander  himself  there,  endeavored,  by  loud  criw,  to  recall 
those  vesssls  that  had  overcome  the  Cyprians.  Finding  their  cries  were 
not  heard,  they  made  several  signals  for  their  countrjrmen  to  return,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  understood  that  Alexander  was  approaching  them,  turned 
their  sails,  and  hastened  towards  the  haven ;  but  as  they  had  perceived 
the  signal  too  late,  few  were  able  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  for  Alex- 
ander's ships  falling  in  suddenly  among  them,  rendered  some  unfit  for 
sailing,  and  captured  two  of  the  Tyrian  vessels  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  port.  The  Tyrians,  however,  lost  not  many  men,  because,  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  ships,  they  saved 
themselves  by  swimming. 

Alexander,  after  this  victory,  caused  some  of  his  ships  to  be  joined 
together,  and  a  vast  number  of  battering-rams  to  be  mounted  on  them,  in 
addition  to  those  he  had  already  placed  on  the  mole.  After  having  failed 
in  several  attempts  on  some  other  parts  of  the  wall,  the  ships  were  moored 
along  its  whole  southern  side,  looking  towards  Egypt,  and  the  eflTect  of  the 
battering-rams  tried  the  whole  distance.  At  length  the  wall  was  shaken, 
and  afterwards  a  breach,  a  hundred'  feet  wide,  was  made.  The  Macedo- 
nians took  instant  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and,  by  the  help  of  their 
ladders,  attempted  to  mount  the  breach,  and  take  the  city  by  storm  ;  but 
though  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Alexander  himself,  they  were 


*  About  that  time  the  Maoedoniaii  Boldien  were  usually  bnaied  widi  their  dinner  and 
other  afiairs  of  their  own,  and  Alexander  waa  himBolf  in  hii  prrrate  paTilion,  on  the  other 
dde  of  the  island-eity. 
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forced  by  the  Tyrians  to  give  way,  and  retire  to  their  ships  with  great 
loss.  Alexander  intended  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  morning ;  but  the 
breach  having  been  repaired  during  the  night,  he  found  his  object  ao 
farther  advanced  than  when  he  first  undertook  to  batter  the  walls. 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  caused  several  towers  to  be  built  upon  the 
mole,  and  raised  to  an  equal  height  with  the  battlements.  These  towers 
he  had  filled  with  the  most  courageous  men  of  his  army,  whom  he  had 
directed  to  form  a  bridge,  with  large  planks,  resting  one  end  on  the  towers 
and  the  other  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  He  then  ordered  them  to 
endeavor,  sword  in  hand,  to  gain  the  wall;  but  this  attempt  had  also 
failed,  as  the  assailants  had  been  opposed  by  the  Tyrians  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  and  with  weapons*  with  which  the  Macedonians  were  altogether 
unacquainted.  But  what  most  of  all  disheartened  the  assailants,  and 
forced  them  to  desist  from  the  attack,  was  a  scorching  sand,  which  the 
Tyrians,  by  a  new  contrivance,  showered  upon  them.  For  this  sand, 
which  was  thrown  in  red-hot  shields  of  iron  or  brass,  getting  within  their 
breast-plates  and  coats  of  mail,  caused  them  such  dreadful  tortures,  that 
many  in  despair  threw  themselves  into  the  sea ;  others  dying  in  the  most 
excruciating  agony,  with  their  lamentations  struck  the  greatest  diefmay 
into  all  who  heard  them.  This  occasioned  the  greatest  confusion  among 
the  assailing  Macedonians,  and  inspired  new  h6pe  in  the  Tyrians,  who  no 
longer  kept  themselves  on  the  defensive,  but  began  to  act  the  part  of 
aggressors,  by  leaving  the  walls,  and  charging  the  enemy  hand  to  hand  on 
his  own  bridges,  with  such  resolution,  that  Alexander,  seeing  his  soldiers 
give  way,  thought  it  prudent  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  by  that  means  assume 
at  least  the  appearance  of  having  voluntarily  desisted  from  the  attack. 

Such  attempts  had  several  times  been  repeated,  but  always  with  the 
same  issue.  This  haul  the  efiect  to  make  all  the  Macedonian  generals 
present,  except  Amyntas,  desirous  to  abandon  this  hazardous  enterprise. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  this  long  protracted  siege  to  a  close, 
Alexander  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  storm  the  city  by  a  general 
assault,  which  was  presented  three  days  after  the  check  the  Macedo- 
nians had  received  at  the  storming  of  the  breach,  when  the  sea  had 
become  quite  calm.  Agreeably  to  his  resolution,  the  king  hastened  his 
preparations.     First  he  ordered  a  line  of  hulks,  on  which  his  battering 


*  These  weapons,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  three-forked  hooks,  fastened  with  a  cord — one 
end  of  which  they  heid  themselves — which  being  thrown  at  a  little  distance,  stack  in  the 
enemy's  targets,  and  gave  the  Tyrians  opportunity  either  to  possess  themselves  of  these 
targets,  and  thus  expose  their  defenceless  opponents  to  showers  of  darts  and  arrows,  or,  if 
they  were  resolved  not  to  part  with  their  shields,  of  palling  them  headlong  out  of  the 
towers.  Besides  some,  by  throwing  a  kind  of  fishing-net  upon  the  Macedonians  that  were 
engaged  on  the  bridges,  entangled  their  hands ;  so  that  they  oonld  neither  defend  them- 
■el?es,  nor  caose  the  enemy  any  ii\)ary.  Others,  with  long  poles,  armed  with  iron  hooks, 
dxew  them  off  the  bridges,  dadiing  their  brains  out  against  the  wall  or  on  the  mole. 
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engines  were  placed,  to  be  towed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wall,  and  there 
brought  to  anchor;  the  engines  were  immediately  made  to  play  upon 
the  walls,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  very  considerable  breach  was  effected. 
Then  he  caused  these  hulks  to  weigh  anchor  and  to  be  towed  off,  and 
other  ships,  having  scaling  ladders  on  board,  to  replace  them.  Orders 
were  given  to  a  detachment  of  light-armed  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Admetus,  to  attack  the  city  on  one  side,  and  to  another  corps  of  auxiliary 
foot,  headed  by  Gcenus,  to  assail  it  on  the  other  at  the  same  time;  while 
Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the  main  force,  held  himself  ready  to  sustain  both 
assailing  parties.  For  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  attention  of  the  Tyrians, 
and  to  lessen  the  vigor  of  their  defence,  he  also  ordered  a  squadron  of 
armed  vessels  to  sail  continually  around  the  city,  and  threaten  first  one 
point,  and  then  another,  and  if  any  opportunity  should  present  itself,  actu- 
ally to  make  an  attack.  This  stratagem  answered  his  purpose,  because  the 
Tyrians  became  much  distracted,  and  divided  their  forces,  not  knowing 
where  to  concentrate  their  greatest  strength.  Still  they  defended  themselves 
very  valiantly  against  Admetus  and  his  Macedonians,  who  first  mounted  the 
walls.  This  heroic  ofi&cer  was  killed  by  a  spear  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  his  foot  on  the  wall ;  but  the  king  himself  hastened  with  fresh  troops 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  had  first  reached  the  heights,  quickly  drove  back 
the  Tyrians,  and  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  to  the  royal  palace. 
Meanwhile  the  king's  fleet  broke  into  one  of  the  havens,  and  began  to  sink 
and  burn  the  ships  that  were  there ;  and  the  Cyrians  also,  on  the  other 
side,  soon  forced  their  way  into  that  haven  which  they  had  hitherto  block- 
aded, and  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Macedonians,  attacked  and 
entered  the  city  from  that  side. 

The  Tyrians  seeing  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  longer  to 
defend  their  walls,  retired  in  a  body  to  a  stiong  part  of  the  city,  which  they 
hoped  yet  to  be  able  to  defend ;  but  Alexander,  who  had  pursued  them, 
animated  his  troops  to  make  so  furious  an  attack,  that  after  a  heroic  resist- 
ance and  great  los^  of  men,  they,  in  despair,  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
and  sought  for  shelter  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  troops  under 
Coenus,  who  had  also  victoriously  entered  the  city,  inflicted  on  those  that 
resisted  a  no  less  bloody  defeat.  The  slaughter  was  very  great ;  because 
the  Macedonians  were  vehemently  enraged  against  the  Tyrians,  partly  for 
their  vigorous  defence,  and  partly  because  when,  having  seized  some  of 
their  comrades  sailing  from  Sidon,  they  had  first  hoisted  them  up  aloft  on 
their  walls  in  sight  of  the  besiegers — their  friends — and  afterwards  stabbed 
them,  throwing  their  corpses  into  the  sea.  Eight  thousand  Tyrians  are  said 
to  have  been  slain  at  the  taking  of  the  city.  The  loss  of  the  Macedonians 
is  stated  as  being  so  small  that  it  is  evident  the  truth  has  been  concealed. 

Alexander's  treatment  of  the  captured  city  was  not  in  accordance  with 
his  usual  generosity.  Besides,  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  who,  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  were  sold  as  slaves ;  the  king  caused  two  thousand  to 
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be  crucified.     This  seems  to  have  been  done  chiefly  in  revenge  for  the 
long  resistance  of  seven  months  which  the  Tyrians  had  made  to  the  proud 
conqueror ;  and  perhaps  also  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  awe  in  other 
nations.    But  in  palliation  of  the  true  cause  of  this  inhuman  and  barbarous 
treatment,  Alexander  pretended  that  he  had  inflicted  it  in  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  their  ancestors,  who,  having  been  slaves,  had  murdered  their 
masters,  and  whose  descendants' therefore  deserved  either  crucifixion  or  to  be 
sold  back  into  slavery  as  their  proper  retribution.     Towards  Azelmec — the 
king  of  Tyre,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege  had  been  absent  on  a 
naval  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  Autophrodates,  the  Persian  admiral 
— he  evinced  great  generosity,  for  he  not  only  pardoned  him,  when  taken 
prisoner  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where  he  had  sought  for  reftige,  but 
restored  him  also  to  the  throne,  after  having  re-peopled  the  city.    He  spared 
also  the  lives  of  the  other  Tyrians,  who,  together  with  the  Carthaginian 
ambassadors — whose  sacred  office  he  duly  respected — ^had  taken  refuge  in 
the  same  temple.    After  this  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  sacri- 
ficed to  Hercules,  and  appointed  g3annastic  sports  in  the  temple,  which  is 
said  to  have  then  been  beautifully  illuminated.    There,  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  his  victory,  he  placed  the  engines  wherewith  the  wall  had  been 
demolished ;  and  also  the  T3rrian  ship,  consecrated  to  Hercules,  that  he 
had  taken  in  the  naval  battle.     In  consequence  of  the  slaughter  and  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  them  by  tlie  conqueror,  and  also,  as  some  say, 
because  the  Tyrians  during  the  siege,  or  before  its  beginning,  had  sent 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  women  to  Carthage,  the  population  of  Tyre 
had  been  greatly  diminished.     Alexander,  therefore,  took  much  pains  to 
collect  from  the  neighboring  places  new  inhabitants,  and  consequently 
thought  fit  to  style  himself  the  founder  of  Tyre,*  of  which,  in  reality,  he 
was  the  destroyer.t 


*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zviJ.  Plat,  in  yit.  Alex.  Arrian,  lib.  ii.  o.  24.  Gent  lib.  xiy.  Justin  lib. 
xi.  o.  zviii. 

t  The  ancient  iiistorians  tel^us  of  a  moltitade  of  omens,  portending  the  destniction  of 
Tyre :  as  for  instance,  Arrian  assures  us  that  on  the  very  night  Alexander  had  formed  the 
resolution  to  besiege  the  place,  he  had  a  dream  or  vision,  wherein  he  seemed  to  be  scaling 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Hercules,  who  exteuded  to  him  his 
hand  to  lift  him  up.  Aristander  explained  this  to  be  an  infallible  omen  of  the  capture  of  the 
city,  but  he  declared  that  it  was  also  a  sign  portending  that  the  siege  would  prove  an  Hercu- 
lean labor.  Plutarch  relates  that  there  was  a  well  near  Tyre,  which  the  inhabitants  exhib- 
ited, and  that  Alexander  slept  near  it  when  the  place  was  besieged,  and  there  dreamed  that 
a  satyr  came  and  mocked  him,  which  for  a  long  time  he  ran  after  in  vain,  but  at  last,  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  seizing  on  him.  The  diviners  gave  him  a  ^vorable  and 
flattering  explanation  of  this  vision;  for  dividing  the  Greek  word  $atyro»  they  showed  its 
signification  to  be — Thine  is  Tyre.  In  the  besieged  city,  we  are  told,  a  man  saw  in  a  dream 
Apollo  flying  away ;  and  when  he  related  this  to  the  people,  they  would  have  stoned  him, 
supposing  that  he  invented  this  dream  to  intimidate  them ;  the  man  was  thus  forced  to  save 
himself  in  the  temple  of  Hercules ,  but  when  it  was  told  to  the  magistrates,  they  thought 
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Alexander  thus  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  great  influence  the  Phoenicians 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  Tyrians,  had  for  so  many  centuries  exer- 
cised, not  only  upon  the  neighboring  states,  but  also  upon  so  many  distant 
countries,  some  of  which  were  chiefly  indebted  to  these  people  for  the 
progress  they  had  made  in  civilization.  The  mercantile  rivalry  which 
had  so  long  existed  between  the  PhoBuicians  and  the  Greeks,  was  thus 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  latter.  From  this  day  the  descendants  of  those 
— who  had  taught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  and  introduced 
among  them  the  first  germs  of  every  science  then  known — had  for  centu- 
ries to  come  to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  Grecian  kings.  The  distin- 
guished and  honorable  place  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  Phcenicians,  in 
promoting  the  civilization  of  the  human  race,  was  dimmed  by  the  more 
brilliant  part  which  their  ungrateful  disciples  had  been  destined  to  act. 
But  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their  proper  sphere  of  action. 
The  PhcBuicians  and  Egyptians  were  of  a  character  well  adapted  for 
invention  in  the  arts,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  infant  sciences ;  the 
former  were  abo  endowed  with  that  adventurous  spirit  and  avidity  for 
wealth,  which  led  them  to  transplant  their  knowledge  to  distant  climes. 
But  the  communicative  character,  and  the  fascinating  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  were  required  to  render  knowledge  the  common  property  of  man- 
kind. Still  it  would  be  ungrateful  were  we  to  forget  what  we  owe  to  the 
Phoenicians — the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  Europe — the  enkindlers  in 
Grecian  bosoms  of  that  flame,  which,  fed  by  Ionian  genius,  rose  towards 
the  heavens,  and  even  now  is  destined 'gradually  to  increase  in  brightness, 
until  its  rays  shall  illumine  the  whole  globe.  While  basking  in  the 
glowing  beams  of  Grecian  light,  let  us  not  forget  those  who  threw  the  first 
sparks  of  the  ethereal  fiie  into  the  night  of  darkness  that  enveloped  the 
European  shores.  Yet,  above  all,  let  us  not  forget  Him,  whose  ruling 
hand  we  have  traced  in  the  history  of  those  nations  which,  in  this  cursory 
review,  have  passed  before  our  eyes.     Let  us  with  grateful  hearts  acknow- 


this  omen  was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  caused  the  statae  of  Apollo  to  be  lEutened  with 
golden  chains  to  the  altar  of  Hercules.  This  statae  was  of  extraordinary  size ;  and  Diodonis 
Siculus  says,  that  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  city  of  Gela,  in  Sicily,  and  was  sent  from 
thence  by  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  took  Gela,  to  Tyre,  their  mother-city.  When  Alex> 
ander  came  into  possession  of  Tyre  he  set  Apollo  at  liberty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  styled 
Philaxandms — ^that  is— a  lover  of  Alexander.  Plntarch  tells  ns,  that  Aristander  having,  from 
the  entrails  of  a  sacrifice  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month,  predicted  that  Tyre 
would  be  taken  in  that  month ;  that  the  soldiers,  when  the  general  storm  was  protracted  to  the 
very  last  day  of  that  month,  began  to  deride  him ;  and  that  Alexander,  to  save  the  prophet's 
credit,  ordered  this  day  to  be  called  the  twenty^^ghth,  instead  of  the  thirtieth ;  which,  how- 
ever, proved  needless,  as  the  city  was  taken  the  very  same  day.  Cnrthis  has  evidently 
given  us  an  exaggerated  accoont  of  the  labors  performed  by  Alexander's  troops  during  that 
memorable  siege,  which,  however,  was  an  ardnons  and  difficult  undertaking.  Diodoms 
Siculus  and  Arrian  have  fhroished  ns  with  detailed  descriptions  of  it. 
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ledge  the  benevolence  and  the  wisdom  which  Provid^ice  displays  in 
evolving  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Thus,  the  study  of  history,  while  enriching  us  with  an  inestimable 
knowle^e  of  past  generations,  is  also  leading  us  to  a  better  acquaintance 
with  God.  Clearly  are  we  taught  that  He  extends  his  protecting  hand 
over  all  his  children,  and  that  aU  are  called  into  being  to  fulfil  some  wise 
purpose.  You  who  think  that  chance  has  brought  forth  all  that  exists, 
and  that  chance  decides  the  fate  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  read  history 
with  becoming  attention,  and  you  will  soon  acknowledge  your  error,  and 
joyfully  testify  to  the  great  truth,  that  an  Intelligent,  All- Wise  and  Bene- 
volent Being,  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 


END   OP    VOLUME    I. 
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Japydum,  (now  Cape  Luca),  65 

Japydia,  80 

Jazartes,  103 

Jazyges,  80 

Jebusites,  (the)  434 

Jechonias,  164 

Jehoiachim,  163,  164 

Jehoshaphat's  Valley,  33 

Jericho,  428 

Jerusalem,  (Cadytis),  33 

Jethro,  418 

Jezd,  31 

J  ok  tan,  470,  476 
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Jordan,  32 
Jorham,  479 
Joseph,  910 
Kaaba,  (the)  480 
Kabyls,  (the)  45 
Kamak,  247 

Kaspek,  (a  peak  of  Oanoafiui),  84 
Kathan,  479 

Kedar,  (son  of  Ishmael),  487 
Kidron,  33 

Kuban,  (formerly  Hypaniiy  Yerdanaa),  34 
Kama  34 
Kur,  (Cyrus),  34 
Laboraaoaranoed,  167 
Labyrinth,  (the  Egyptian),  238 
Laconica,  59 
Lacedemon,  (Sparta),  50 
Lamia,  52 
Lampsacoa,  46 
Latiam,  66 
Lebodia,  54        ^ 
Lectonia,  60 
LemnoB,  61 

LeaboB,  (now  Metilene),  36, 78 
Leghorn,  71 

Lepontii,  (a  Bhoetian  tribe),  80 
Leucadia,  (6t  Maura),  61 
Leaoate,  (tbe  rock)  62 
Leuctra,  54 
Libumia,  80 
Libya,  44 
Libyana,  (the)  357 
Ligurian  Bay,  (the)  63 
Lignriana,  (the)  81 
Lipne,  (Luppia),  83 
Lindas,  77 

Liris,  (now  Garigliano),  64 
Lodi.  72 
Locris,  52 
Loire,  (Leger),  81 
Lokman,  (King  of  the  Adites),  478 
Lombardy,  72 
Longobordi,  (the)  83—85 
Lacania,  (now  the  middle  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples),  64 
Lnaitanians,  (the)  86 
Lycia,  37 
Lydia,  36 

Lycaonia,  (part  of  Phrygia),  87 
Macedonia,  48,  49 
Madeira,  516 

Macrobian  Bthiopiana,  (the)  389 
Mssander,  (the)  36 
Magyara,  or  Madjorea,  (the)  80 
Malea,  (Promontory)  59 
Maliacian  Bay,  (the)  49,  51 
Malna,  (Mallayia),  4ft 
Mantinea,  58 
Mantua,  72 

Mandauces,  (Pul  or  Belua),  154 
Mannas.  (Mankind),  82 
Manetho,  191 

Manetho's  Hiatory,  195, 199 
Marathon,  56 
Marcamonni,  (the)  83 
Margiana,  31 
Marina,  70 

Marcolis,  (Lake  of)  42 
Marobodias,  83,  84 


Margiana,  31 

Marseilles,  (Maasilia),  81 

Marsi,  83 

Massoudi,  483 

Mauritania,  44,  45 

Maat-ni-shoi,  313 

Mecca,  38,  480 

Medea,  (the)  173 

Media,  30,  173 

Medina,  38 

Medinet-About,  249 

Megapolia,  58 

Megara,  55 

Meucarthea,  (the  Phosnician  Hereulea),  497 

Melas,  (the  River)  37 

Memuon^  150 

Memnon'a  Statue,  250,  252 

Memnonium,  or  Temple  of  Dair,  249 

Memphis,  42,  235 

Menanem,  154 

Menes,  301 

Merawe,  370 

Meroe,  43,  859.360,  371,  372,  376,  381 

Merodach  Baladan,  162 

Merom,  (Lake  Samochonites),  481 

Mesha,  408 

Mesopotamia,  19 

Messenia,  58 

Midianites,  416 

Midre  Bahamagaah,  (the)  or  the  land  of  the 

Sea-King,  383 
Miletus,  33 
Militene,  37 

Milan,  (Mediolanom),  78 
Mincio,  71 
Mingrelia,  35 
Minys,  (the)  473 
Minos,  61 
Minye,  (the)  54 
Mizpeh,  (batUe  at)  441,  442 
Moabites,  404 
Mnevis,  285 
Modena,  73 

Moeria,  (the  Lake),  220, 222 
Moenus,  (the  River  Mayn),  85 
Moesia,  47,  48. 
Mohammed,  480 
Moloch,  or  Molech,  410 
Molossi,  (the)  52 
Mokattam  Mountaina,  (the)  39 
Monarchy,  19 

Morocco,  (Mauritania  Proper),  45 
Moschian  Mountains,  (the)  37 
Moses,  418 
Mostarabi,  (the)  480 
MoBul,  29 

Mastag,  a  Mountain  Ridge,  103 
Mycale,  (Gape  of),  36 
Myoene,  56 
Mylitta,  118,  121 
Myncheses,  or  Mycetinns,  303 
Mysia,  36 
Naaman,  461 

NabatcBans,  or  Nabathian  Arabs,  485,  588 
Nabonebas,  142 
Nabonassar,  160 
Nabonidas,  or  Labynetos,  162 
Nahash,  (King  of  the  Ammonites),  411 
Nahrwan  Canal,  (the)  135 
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Naplei,  64 

Naaamons,  44 

Nazo8,  61 

Nebachadnezzar,  (Nabopolainr  Bochtaneer) 

162—166 
Neckar,  (the  riTer  Nicer),  85 
Necho,  or  Pharaoh-Necho,  340 
Nemea,  57 

Necropolii,  (the  Oity  of  the  Dead),  252 
Nerigliuar,  or  Nericaaaolaanr,  167 
Neatut,  (the  riyer)  48 
Nicea,  36 

Nicodemia,  (now  iBBoid),  36 
Nimaryada,  305 
Nimrod,  111 
Niaua,  143—145 
Ninyaa,  149 
Nitetia,  357 

Nitocris,  or  Nei^gori,  307 
Niza,  72 
NoU,  65 
Nuricunii  34 
Nubia,  863 
Nubiaai,  (the)  358 
Numidia,  44 

Oannes  AiiuedotU8,  123,  12& 
Ochlocracy,  19 
Oder,  (the  Wiadras),  84 
Odeam  of  Atheiu,  55 
Odoacer,  85 
(Eta,  (MoantV  51 
Oligarchy,  19 

Olympus,  (Meant,  in  Alia),  36 
OlympuB,  (Meant,  in  Earope),  41 
Olympian!,  (Jupiter's  Temple  in  Athens),  55 
Olympian  Groves,  (in  Elis),  57 
Omoroca,  123 
Ophir,  622 

Oracle  of  Japiter  Ammon,  375 
Oran,  45 
Oroutes,  32 

Osarsiph.  (Moyses),  330 
Osortaseuut,  308 
Osymondias,  327 
Ossa,  (Mount)  51 
Ozns,  (the)  31,  103 
Factolus,  (the)  37 
Pad  ma  Devi,  225 
Padua,  73 

Palestine,  or  Pali-staa,  33,  304,  435 
Pali-pubas,  305 
Pageceau  Bay,  (the)  49,  50 
Palmyra,  32 
Pamphylia,  37 
Panouia,  80 

Paoticapeum,  (city  of)  79 
Paphlagonia,  36 
Puphos,  77,  537 
Parapomisus,  31 
Parma,  73 
Parnassus,  53 
Parus,  (the  Isle  of)  61 
Parsodas,  177 
Parsargada,  31 

Parthenon,  (the  Temple  of  Minerva),  55 
Parthia.  31  ' 

Pariheuius,  (now  the  Barton),  36 
Patmos,  78 
Pavia,  72 


Pella,  (ancient  Capital  of  Biacedonia>.  48 

Pelasgi,  (the)  50 

Pelopunuesns,  51 

Penetas,  (the)  41 

Perisabora,  (Sippara),  112 

Perizites,  (the)  492 

Persepolis  or  Istakybar,  31 

Pemeas,  (the  River)  50 

Persian  Qulf,  (the)  27 

Persis,  or  Persia  Proper,  30,  32 

Petra,  (Selah),  399,  529 

Petronius,  389 

Ptacenza,  73 

Pindas,  (Moont)  50 

Pisidia,  37 

Pisa,  71 

Phanogonita,  (the  city  of)  79 

Phamus,  144,  173 

Pharus,  (Lighthonse  of )  42 

Pharsalia,  52 

Phasis,  (now  the  Rion),  34 

Philae,  43,  257 

Philistines  or  Philistim,  435 

PhcBnicia,  499 

Phanicians,  (the)  492 

PhoBnician  Colonies,  505,  512 

PbcBuician  Navigation  and  Commerce,  518 

Phosnician  Manuiactures  and  Land  Trade,  589 

Phosnician  Religion  and  Deities,  535-540 

PhcBcea,  36 

Phocis,  53 

Phraartes,  or  Aphraartes,  181 

Phrygia.  37 

Piave,  (the)  71 

Piedmont,  72 

Pinens,  (Harbor  of  Athens),  55 

Pktca,  53 

Plutarch's  Views  of  the  Deity,  294 

Po,  71 

Pontus,  (Euxinus),  27, 36 

PoUdea,  48 

Propontis,  (Mare  di  Marmora),  46 

Provence,  (Gallia  Braocata,  Provinoia),  81 

Prosa,  (now  Brassa),  36 

Pruth,  (the)  80 

Ptolemy,  (the  Geographer),  161 

Psammeticus,  337 

Psammis,  341 

Psammenitas,  349 

Puoishment  of  Death  in  Ethiopia,  380 

Pygmalion,  548 

Py  theas,  (a  citizen  of  Marseilles),  86 

Pythian  Games,  53 

Kabbah  of  Moab,  or  Ar,  405 

Rabbah  of  Ammon,  or  Ammonii,  410 

Rahab,  (the  Coortezan),  428 

Bamsessium,  (formerly  Memnoniam),  801 

Ramses,  or  Remeses  the  Great,  318 

Ramses,  (III.)  332 

Ramses,  (IV.)  334 

Ravenna,  70 

Rechabites,  485 

Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Golf,  27,  32,  474 

Rehap,  (King  of  Zobah,)  457 

Remeui,  331 

Rephaim,  (Battle  in  the  Valley  oH  144 

Bezin,  464 

Rezon,  458 

Rhctia,  80 
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RhemniD,  (dow  Beggio,)63 

Bhuaos,  77,  511 

Rhodope,  (MountaiiiJ  48 

Rome,  67-70 

Roietta  Stone,  (the)  188 

Buema  VatM,  306 

Ru^i,  (the)  84,  85 

Ramili,  (part  of  Thracia),  47 

Saba,  (Cit;r),  38,  43 

Saba,  (Axium,  Retidence  of  the  Queen  of  Sbe- 

ba),378 
Sabacus,  (So),  155,  335 
Sabianism,  119 

Sabotace  (the  capital  of  the  Atmnitoi.  473 
Sace,  187 
Salamit,  56 

Salouichi,  (Thetaalonica),  48 
Salemum,  (now  Salerno),  64 
Salt,  (Coniiul),  190 
Saleh  (the  Prophet),  478 
Salatia,  304 
Samaria,  33 
Samnium,  65 
Samoi,  77 
Samotbrace,  61 
Sanchuniaton,  492 
Saoaducheros,  157 
Sappho,  62 

Saruuian  Bay,  (the)  50 
Sardaiiapalui  1.    (Thonos  Oolcx^emi),    143, 

151,  153 
Sardaiiapaloa  11.  or  Sane,  158 
Sardinia,  75 
Sardis,  37 

Sarmatiunt,  (the)  79 

Sarniatia  Asiatica,  (Tartary  and  Mongol),  103 
San,  (the  River)  47,  80 
Saul,  444 
,  Savoy,  72 
dazuus,  Cthe)  84 
Scamander,  (the)  136 
Scylla,  64 

Scyihia,  (Tartary  or  Dschagatai),  87 
Scythians,  (the)  78 
Seine,  (the  Seguanna),  81 
Seieucitt,  30 

SeUh,  (I'etra,  Jektheel),  399 
Semirauiia,  145-149 
Senear,  43 
Seuachenb,  156 
SeMieiru,  308,  3S3 
Sethuaia,  311,  312 
Sethoa,  315 
Sethuu,  336 
Shaimaueser,  155 
Sheddad,  (the  palace  of)  477 
Sheudy,  372 

Shepberda,  (the  ezpulaion  of)  311 
Shuilaud  Ivhutds,  86 
Shiuar,  128 
Shishtfk.  334 
Sibbui,  (ttuinaoO  364 
Siberia,  103 
Sicaui,  CUie)  64 
Sicauibri,  (lue)  83 
Sicily,  74 
Siculi,  (ilie)64 
Sicyuii,  57 
Siddim,  ^ibe  Valley  of)  32 


Sidonian  Accontrementa,  541 

Silauna,  (nevr  Sole)  64 

Silvester  (Sacy  de)  190 

Simoom  or  Shamiel,  201,  243 

Simois,  (the)  36 

Simuones,  (the)  83 

Sinope,  36 

Sinus  Thennaiciis,  48 

Sinai,  38 

Sisera,  433 

Smyrna,  36 

Sudom,  33 

S«iffdiana,  31 

Solumon's  Temple,  33 

Somaulis,  (the)  383,  388 

Spain,  512 

Sparta,  59 

Sphinx,  (the  Egyptian)  231 

Sporades,  (the)  51 

Stabrobatus,  148 

Stagira,  48 

Stesicrates,  (the  Sculptor),  219 

Stoa  Puikile,  (a  Gallery  of  Paintings).  55 

Strato,  552 

Siyria,  80 

Suakiu,  (an  Abyssinian  port),  382 

Snccuth-benoth,  121 

Suea,  38,  474 

Suevi,  (the)  82 

Suifetes,  551 

Suriuum.  (Promontory  of)^4 

Sybaris,  69 

Switzerland,  80 

Sydve,  (the  Progenitor  of  the  Cabiri),  496 

Syria,  3;^,  446 

S>rtis,  (tbe  Major)  44 

Tacazze,  (tbe),  43 

TsBuarum,  (Cape  of)  50 

Tamovatsa,  305 

Tangier,  46 

Taracena,  86 

Tarrentum,  66 

Taraus,  (Oily  of)  37 

Tarsbish,  (Tartessns),  86,  510,  513,  515 

Tardetaui,  (Aborigines  of  Spain),  512 

Tbasui,  (an  Arabian  Tribe),  477 

Ttturiaus,  (tbe)  79 

Taurus,  (Mount;  37 

1'auricus  Chersonesns,  (Crim),  79 

Tatia  (Tuslag,  part  of  Phiygia),  87 

Taygotus,(Uie)59 

Tegea,  58 

Teberan,  30 

Ttflchiues,  (the)  77 

Temuus,  (Mount),  36 

Tempo,  (tbe  Valley  of),  51 

Terek,  (ihe)  34 

Teutauius,  150 

TtfUtoui,  (tbe)  82 

Tibboes,  (the  )  358 

Ticiues.  (tbe),  171 

Tiglalb-I'ileser,  155,  464 

Tigris,  (the)  29 

Tiuiau»,  304 

TiuiuciiMy,  19 

Tiuiulus,  (Muunt^,  37 

Tiryiis,  (alleged  birth-place  of  Hercolea),  57 

TllUUllUM,  loO 

Tuauiud,  (ihe  Tribe  oO»  477 
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Tbammaz  (Oeirie)  536 

Thasoa  (Itle  oO  511,  524 

Thebau,  (nowSaid),  41 

Thebes,  (Diospolia)  of  Egypt,  41,243 

Theban  Triad,  (the)  317 

Thebes,  (Cadmea.  in  Boetia),  53, 543 

Theiss,  (formerly  Tysia),  80 

Theodosia,  (the  city),  79 

Theocracy,  20 

Thermopylae,  51 

Thessaly,  (Janiah),  57 

Thespia.  54 

Thothmes,  (TIL),  312 

Thomndcri,  477 

Tharingians,  (the)  841 

Thoth  (or  Hermes Trismegistoi),  186,  215 

Tibboa    (common    name  for  the   kings  of 

Yemen),  487 
Tosorthos,  (or  Asclepius),  302 
Trabezan  or  Trabizonde,  3e 
Tracia,  (Janiah,)  47 
Trazene,  (the)  57 
Trebbiaa,  (the)  71 
Trijpolis,  (city  of  Syria),  32,  83 
Taist,  82 

Tuariks  (the),  358 
Turin,  72 

Tusca,  (the  River)  44 
Turan,  32 

Tyrrheniam  Mare,  (or  Toioom  erlnferum),  63 
Tyre,  33,  500,  503 
Tyrian  Garments,  541 
Tyre,  (besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander), 


Ugres,  Ungen,  or  Hongarians,  80 

UmbriaDs,  (the)  66 

Orsnas,  (Hearen),  and  Ge,  (the  Barth),  495 

Utica,  45,  514,  517 

Vandals,  (the)  85 

Venedi,  (the  Wenda),  84 

Venice,  73 

Velitrw,  (a  Voscian  City), 

Veii,  (the  city  of)  70 

Verona,  73 

VesuTins,  64 

Vindelicia,  80,  84 

Vindebona,  (Vienna),  80 

Visi-Goths,  (the)  85 
Vistula,  (the)  79 
Volga,  (Eha),  79 

Vnltoma,  (the  River)  65 

Wady  Huh&,  363 

Weser,  (the  Wisengis),  83 

Xisuthros,  112 

Yadavas,  (Sacred  Oaste  of  India),  305 

Yam  Znph,  (the  Arabian  Golf)  474 

Yarab,  470.  479 

Yemen,  (or  Happy  Arabia),  38,  473,  527,  530 

Young,  (Thomas,  Dr.)  190 

Zacynthus,  (Isleof)61 

Zankile,  (now  Messina),  74 

Zanara,  (Queen  of  the  Sacss),  181 

Zanthus,  (the  isle  of)  37 

Zebah  and  Zalmnnna,  420 

Zedekiah,  164 

Zengitana,  (now  Tunis),  44,  45 

Ziklag,  (capture  of)  403 

Zion,  33 
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16  26  ftrom  abcv4,  rMtf— Polythalim  insUad  tff  Idolatty. 

91  2   "^     htUno    "       poets  and  by  the  momunents,  thftt 

32  6    "       *<          '*       Dead  imtead  of  Ked. 

76  II    <*     a6oo«,    "       One  of  the  lanest  inffeod  qfthe  largest                                                     ..... 

lOB  16, 16, 17,  firom  abwe,  read^ ;  still,  it  is  to  be  obserred,  ttiis  denial  is  made  on  the  snpposiUon  that  it  Is 

insisted  npon  that  the  deloce  took  plaoe  posterior  insuad  qfaad anterior. 

118  17  firom  above,  rsod— India ;  and  vntUad  x^  India  as. 

113  18    '*       <*          "       of  great  authority  tnitead^firom  whom  weleam. 

125  9    "       "          *'       seem  ezoluBiTely  to  hare  belonged  m<foad  of  seemed  exelnsirely  to  belong. 

125  18    «       *<          •*       later  ffn«<;a  I  "f  always. 

135  91    "       '(          H       in  regard  to  t*'e  eonquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Chaldeans  at  a  Terf  early  date  rathei 

oonnrmed  by  the  learning  which  made  them  ftmons  irutead  qr  to  be mind. 

163  3    "       "          **       Leading  his  tioop«  against  Carohemish,  he  retook  this  important  eity,  and  soon  tup 

sUadofDekVAnz he  had. 

S09  16    "       "          "       hnt  instead  nftLJid. 

909  16    "       «          «       shonld  be  regarded  m«tead  4^  regarded  solely. 

209  17    *<       "          '<       an  extremely  happy  tn«(ead  ^  an  extremely  happy  one. 

237  21    **       *'          "       of  the  tfutood  o/'ealled. 

331  96    *<       '^          "       better  known  under  the  name  of  tfMtsflui  ^whose  name  was. 

26-)  7    **     below     '*       fngmtnte  instead  of  motmmeate. 

985  7    "       '*          ''in  nature ;  the  latter  instead  qfexiating  in  nature  and. 

286  5,  6    "       "          "       power  of  nourishing  Uutead  qf  nourishing. 

290  13    **     ahove     **       hometm  instead  qf  thtnfore, 

307  9    "     below     "       henoe  some  conjecture  she  was  from  a tn^foad^she-^some. 

310  11    "       **          »       some  other  Asiatic  mtteod^  Asiatic. 

2S3  4    **       "          "by  Sesostris  who  left  instead  of  learing. 

334  20    •<       "          <*       and  he  seems  to  be  right  in  tn«tead<2r  still— -«rror. 

334  18   "       *<          "Am  this  conquest  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  CanaaniteS|  and  instead  qf 


334  16, 15  **  ^  "       who  so  often  before  had  prored  themselres  formidable  enemies  to  the  Egyptians, 

that  people  was  not  farther  disturbed  by  them.    Besides  inttead  q/*  who  often 

But 

334  14   "  <'  "       probable  isutead  qf  more  probable. 

391  16    «<  *<  *<       liabU  instead  q^  Syria. 

414  s   <*  <*  "       talent  of  Bilrer  was  tfMtea<2q/' a  talent  WM. 

4S4  29    «  X  •'the  Edomiies  insUad  qf  Syria. 

466  92    "  «  «       statues  instead  </stones. 

466  9    **  '(  «       befbrem«te4<2q^afterwards. 

493  16    '<  «  «       Philostratn8tn«t«adq/'Philo8hot«i. 

601  9    «  «  »       ;  Tripolis  as  m«t«aiqf  in  Tripolis. 

601  14    *'  •<  <•       nine  m«tead«/ three. 

690  10    «  «  «       But  it  is  tntteod »/ It  is  therefore. 

646  83,83  <<  **  «       to  navigate  the  ships  he  sent  msteodqf  to  oondiMt  him. 
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Pi^  It,  line  4  from  below,  read— Maeanlay. 
Paffe  16,  Itne  3  trom  below,  rwul  -eentnrien  admitted  it  to  be. 
Page  17,  line  IS  from  abore,  read— I  agree  then  raiher  with  MbUer. 
P'ige  17.  line  19  from  above,  read— ;  and  though,  instead  qf  Still  as- 
Page  17,  line  21  from  abDve,  read — less,  instead  qf  m»st. 
Page  17,  line  -iS  from  above,  read -5722,  instead'of  4  04. 
Page  21,  lines  v3,  29,  and  31  from  above,  rea<l— Babylonia,  instead  qf  Babylon. 
Page  30,  line  4  from  below,  read— tbe  king  of  Elara. 

Page  32,  line  3  from  above,  read— Beladjistan  on  the  ioath,  and  of  Affghanistan  on  the  northeast 
Page  3*2,  line  6  fmro  above,  read— Iran. 
Page  31,  line  15  from  below,  read— Shalmaneser. 
Page  43,  lines  1  and  5  from  above,  read— Meroe. 
Fagia  a  >,  line  2  from  above,  read— ihe  Ambracian  Bay. 

Page  51,  line  2  from  l>elow,  resd— Thessaly ;  afterwards,  instead  of  Greeee,  after. 
Page  58,  line  13  from  below,  read— First  rivalling  with  Sparta,  and  afterwards  with  Mantinea. 
Page  61,  line  12  from  above,  read— Phneieans 
Page  66,  line  15  from  below,  read— Sabinum,  instead  qf  the  Sabine. 
Page  70,  line  23  from  above,  read— Bononia,  instead  qf  now  Bonoreia. 
Page  76,  line  7  from  above,  read  -Fhoeseatis. 
Page  78,  line  13  ft^om  above,  read— than  to,  instead  qf  north  than. 
Page  89,  line  1  from  above,  read — Arad. 
Page  89,  line  10  from  above,  read— Hadramant. 
Page  90,  line  3  from  below,  read— mines,  instead  qf  rivers.  ^^ 

Page  1 12,  lines  5,  10,  and  23  from  above,  read— Xisuthras.     »    tfP 
Pa^re  141,  line  18  from  below,  read-  WOo,  instead  qf  24':0.  ^ 

Page  141,  line  6  from  below,  read— thirty- two,  injt/^od  ^  sixty'two. 
Page  161,  line  3  from  above,  read— Euphrates,  instead  qf  Ciroesinm. 

Page  168,  line  I  from  below,  read  only— Darius  the  Mede     The  following  to  be  oonsidered  as  left  out. 
Page  206,  line  13  from  above,  read  -archers,  instead  qf  horsemen. 
Page  208,  line  12  from  below,  read— Amasis. 

Page  21  ^,  line  25  from  below,  read— Meroe.  instead  qf  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebaid. 
Page  212,  liue  14  from  below,  read-India,  instead  qf  Egypt. 
Page  219,  line  2  fh>m  above,  read— most  modern  opinion  seems  now  to  be. 
Page  219,  line  6  from  above,  read— but  as  this  question  oomes  not  now  properly  before  us. 
Page  28-3,  line  10  from  below,  read— note  instead  of  rule. 
Page  i-^o,  line  10  from  above,  read— Kamses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris  is. 

Page  298,  Hues  10  and  11  from  below,  the  words— and  Mng  each  in  their  turn  the  fnatterSf  ought  to  be 
tofi  oak 
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